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PART  II. — GRAMMATICAL  SKETCHES,  NOTING  SPECIALLY  THE  MAG- 
NITUDE OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  THEIR  TEN- 
DENCIES TO  COMBINE,  VIEWED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
QUICKNESS  OF  EXCITABILITY  OF  THE  RACE. 

Syro-Arabian  Languages. 

48.  That  which  has  always  been  noted  as  the  peculiar  feature  of 
the  Syro-Arabian  languages  is  their  tendency  to  express  modifications 
of  the  verb  by  internal  changes  of  vocalisation  of  the  verbal  stem. 
In  many  other  languages  such  internal  changes  are  to  be  found,  but 
in  none  others  is  this  form  of  expressing  variations  in  the  idea  of 
fact  so  largely  used.  There  is  a  certain  approximation  to  the  Syro- 
Arabian  in  this  respect  in  the  Tibetan,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  remarkable  formations  given  in  36.  In  these,  however,  we  see  a 
greater  singleness  of  expression  ;  as  the  verb  with  its  variations  does 
not  go  beyond  the  one  syllable,  but  is  expressed  in  one  act  of  utter- 
ance which  must  be  prompted  by  one  act  of  thought.  This  singleness 
belongs  to  the  monosyllabic  character  which  marks  more  or  less  all 
the  Chinese  group  of  languages.  The  Syro-Arabian  languages  in 
their  original  and  native  form,  as  seen  in  Arabic,  have  not  a  mono- 
syllabic but  rather  a  trisyllabic  character ;  yet  all  the  syllables  are  by 
the  vocalisation  united  into  an  element  of  speech  which  is  almost  as 
single  in  the  thought  which  it  expresses  as  the  Tibetan  monosyllables, 
for  the  significance  of  each  vowel  in  the  Syro-Arabian  stem  belongs  not 
to  the  syllable  which  it  sounds,  but  to  the  whole  stem,  which  conse- 
quently is  modified,  without  being  broken,  by  changes  in  its  vowels. 
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The  singleness  of  thought  indeed  is,  from  causes  to  be  mentioned 
presently,  less  strict  in  the  Syro- Arabian  verb  than  in  the  Chinese 
monosyllable,  though  in  this,  too,  it  is  probably  not  absolute,  for  the 
inflected  tones  (3)  involve  a  change  of  utterance  which  probably  cor- 
responds to  a  change  of  thought  within  the  idea.  But  in  the  Syro- 
Arabian  verb  the  divided  vocalisation,  the  person,  the  reflex  object, 
the  causative  element,  express  different  constituents  of  the  idea.  And 
though  they  are  all  fused  into  a  unity  by  the  significance  of  the  vowels, 
referring  each  to  the  whole,  they  are  distinctly  present  to  the  con- 
sciousness. What  is  remarkable,  however,  is  that  each  element,  when 
uttered  with  a  vowel  which  belongs  to  the  whole,  must  be  thought 
simultaneously  with  the  whole ;  so  that  instead  of  each  part  being 
thought  and  then  combined,  it  is  thought  as  combined.  The  mind,  as 
it  thinks  the  whole,  resolves  it  into  its  constituents,  but  refuses  to 
break  the  idea.  It  cannot  be  moved  to  concentrate  itself  on  a  part, 
but  shows  a  prevailing  tendency  to  think  the  whole  as  a  single  object, 
though  that  singleness  is  not  so  great  as  in  Chinese. 

The  Syro-Arabian  singleness  is  less  than  the  Chinese  also  in 
respect  of  external  additions  to  the  stem,  which  do  not  partake  of  its 
vocalisation.  But  their  not  partaking  of  the  vocalisation  and  the 
connective  elements  that  are  used  with  them  show  that  they  are 
outside  the  single  idea,  and  only  partially  mingled  with  it  as  thought 
passes  to  them  (56,  80,  103).  The  radical  idea  itself,  however,  has  re- 
markable integrity ;  and  to  this  probably  it  is  due  that  the  Syro-Arabian 
root  seldom  has  the  same  consonant  for  the  first  and  second  syllables ; 
for  this  would  be  a  reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  of  the  second 
syllable,  and  would  convey  a  sense  of  the  second  and  third  syllables,  as 
constituting  the  root,  and  of  the  root  being  strengthened  by  being  first 
partially  thought  and  then  thought  entire.  The  doubling  of  the  second 
or  third  radical  consonant,  or  the  repetition  of  the  second  as  third,  does 
not  suggest  the  addition  of  a  partial  thought  of  the  idea,  but  rather  a 
strengthening  or  extension  of  the  single  mental  act  of  thinking  the 
idea.  Generally  when  the  third  radical  is  the  same  as  the  first,  it 
expresses  the  beginning  of  a  second  thought  of  the  radical  idea,  or 
else  the  first  radical  expresses  the  end  of  a  first  thought  of  it ;  and  the 
formation  is  due  to  a  doubling  of  the  root  with  a  subsequent  abbrevi- 
ation by  dropping  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  it.1  Such  doubling  of 
the  root  is  permitted  by  these  languages,  but  a  partial  thought  of  it 
is  contrary  to  their  genius. 

The  vocalisation  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  these  lan- 
guages, and  its  meaning  must  be  studied  before  their  essential  nature 
can  be  understood.  In  many  languages  a  difference  is  to  be  seen 
between  verbal  roots,  which  in  their  original  use  as  verbs  have  taken 
up  into  themselves  a  sense  of  the  process  of  being  or  doing,  and  other 
roots  to  which  that  process  has  to  be  added  as  an  external  element. 
Such  a  difference  has  been  observed  in  Japanese  (45),  and  it  exists 
in  Tibetan,  distinguishing  from  the  other  verbs  those  which  are 
conjugated  with  internal  change.  This  same  difference  must  exist 

1  Gesenius,  Hebrew  Grammar,  sect.  30.  2,  d. ;  Fiirst,  Lehrgeb.  Aram.,  sect.  161  ; 
Dilhnann,  Grain.  J^thiop.,  p.  101. 
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between  the  latter  verbs  in  Tibetan,  and  all  the  verbs  in  Chinese,  none 
of  which  take  up  into  the  verbal  stem  any  modification  in  the  idea  of 
the  verb,  but  all  of  them  add  this  as  a  distinct  idea,  the  stem  being 
thought  with  so  little  difference  from  a  substantive  that  the  verbal 
idea  of  the  root  suggests  no  difference  of  expression  from  that  of  the 
substantive  idea,  (See  also  III.  93;  VI.  25,  159.) 

Now,  this  sense  of  verbal  process  which  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
exists  in  Tibetan  causes  the  difference  mentioned  between  Tibetan 
and  Chinese,  existing  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  Syro-Arabian 
languages,  along  with  greater  fulness  of  idea,  causes  the  difference 
between  them  and  Tibetan ;  that  whereas  Tibetan  has  a  monosyllabic 
character,  they  are  in  their  native  form  trisyllabic.  For  it  is  this 
abundant  sense  of  the  process  of  being  or  doing  expressed  in  the 
successive  syllables  that  has  enlarged  the  Syro-Arabian  stem.  And 
that  this  sense  of  process  has  got  expression  without  breaking  the 
unity  of  the  stem  or  getting  outside  the  limits  of  the  root  as  an 
external  element  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  fulness  of  the  mental  act 
in  which  the  stem  is  thought,  so  as  to  take  up  this  element,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  singleness  of  thought  with  which  the  mind  absorbs 
the  whole  of  the  latter  into  the  former,  instead  of  spreading  into  it  as 
an  additional  part.  This  sense  of  process  completed  or  going  on  has 
in  the  life  of  the  race  become  associated  in  one  idea  with  that  which 
the  root  expresses,  and  is  simultaneously  thought  with  the  latter  in  a 
single  act  of  the  mind.  It  has  a  length,  as  of  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  which  gives  a  corresponding  length  to  the  expression.  And  of 
this  incorporated  sense  of  process  the  Chinese  is  destitute,  while  the 
Tibetan  has  it  without  this  fulness  of  succession.  It  is  not  only  the 
Syro-Arabian  verb  which  has  this  pregnant  singleness,  it  tends  to  show 
itself  also  in  the  stem  of  the  noun ;  for,  in  truth,  the  noun,  if  a  verbal 
noun,  involves  the  process  which  is  in  the  verb,  and  if  it  be  not 
verbal,  yet  its  attributive  part  may  be  thought  in  its  substance  (Def.  4) 
as  a  process  of  being  or  doing  or  as  part  of  such  a  process,  and  will 
tend  to  be  thought  so  when,  as  in  these  languages,  such  is  the  habitual 
conception  of  the  verb  (81).  Elements  of  gender,  number,  and  case, 
and  even  some  derivative  elements  expressive  merely  of  connection 
with  a  substance,  may  belong  to  the  noun  as  external  adjuncts,  but 
they  are  so  fine  that  they  little  affect  its  singleness.  The  pronominal 
suffixes,  objective  and  possessive,  are  quite  external,  the  mind  passing 
to  them  with  partial  mingling  in  the  connection,  or  with  a  connective 
element.  And  thus  in  both  noun  and  verb  the  Syro-Arabian  lan- 
guages show  a  tendency  to  think  the  natural  units  of  thought  as  un- 
divided wholes,  though  not  so  strictly  as  Chinese  (Book  L,  chap,  i.,  10). 

49.  This  tendency  to  singleness  of  idea  without  separation  of  parts 
contained  in  the  idea,  causes  that  comparative  absence  of  roots  as 
distinct  and  separable  elements  of  words  derived  from  them,  which 
distinguishes  these  languages.  Instead  of  such  formations  consisting 
of  a  root  and  a  derivative  element  added  to  it,  there  are  in  the  Syro- 
Arabian  languages  combinations  of  two  distinct  words  which  are  not 
unlike  some  of  the  so-called  compounds  in  Chinese  (5),  and  which 
indicate  a  similar  cause  in  the  mental  action  of  the  race.  Chinese 
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thought  indeed  is  more  objective  than  Syro- Arabian.  The  former 
thinks  substantive  objects  more  in  their  concrete  objectivity,  the  latter 
more  in  their  attributive  nature  (Dei  4).  And  the  Syro-Arabian 
having  more  sense  of  the  general,  and  less  concrete  particularity  of 
thought,  does  not  find  it  necessary,  like  the  Chinese,  to  join  together 
two  nouns  of  kindred  meaning  in  order  to  think  a  common  nature. 
Substantive  objects  are  better  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  roots  in  Syro-Arabian  speech,  because  the  nature  which  be- 
longs to  them  is  more  fully  thought.  There  is  no  need  therefore 
for  the  synonymous  compounds  which  distinguish  the  meanings  of 
the  Chinese  monosyllables.  But  the  fundamental  similarity  between 
the  two  families  in  the  singleness  of  thought  which  belongs  to 
both  appears  in  the  tendency  to  modify  a  radical  idea  with  a  dis- 
tinct word,  thought  separately,  instead  of  with  a  derivative  element 
thought  as  part  of  the  idea.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Syro- 
Arabian  languages  as  well  as  in  Chinese  (5),  Siamese  (19),  and 
Burmese  (21).  Tibetan  has  somewhat  more  power  of  thinking  an 
additional  element  without  passing  from  the  radical  idea  (38),  and  it 
forms  adjectives  by  adding  derivative  elements  to  its  nouns  (33),  as  it 
also  distinguishes  tense  and  mood  in  some  verbs  by  adding  particles 
(36).  But  the  Syro-Arabian  tends  to  use  instead  of  a  derivative 
element  a  separate  word  connected  with  the  radical  word  by  syntax. 
"  The  Arabs  use  several  nouns  with  a  following  substantive  in  the 
genitive  as  a  substitute  for  adjectives.  These  quasi  adjectives  are 
placed  after  the  noun  which  they  qualify,  and  in  apposition  to  it." 
Thus :  possessor  of  learning  for  learned ;  mistress  of  thorns  for 
thorny  •  son  of  the  way  for  traveller.1  The  same  feature  may  be 
noted  in  the  other  languages  of  the  family  (86,  111);  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  inaptitude  for  separating  fine  elements  that  in 
these  languages  the  verb  to  be,  is  thought  so  concretely,  and  not  as  the 
abstract  copula. 

AEABIC. 

50.  The  Syro-Arabian  languages  developed  very  deep  gutturals  ; 
and  in  their  most  perfect  form,  the  Arabic,  utterance  had  retreated 
from  the  lips,  and  brought  into  active  service  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
speech  being  from  the  chest  with  strong  pressure  of  breath ;  which 
facilitated  and  attracted  guttural  utterance. 

This  tendency  to  guttural  utterance  seems  to  have  been  favoured 
by  the  characteristic  structure  of  these  languages.  The  Syro-Arabian 
principle  that  the  radicals  should  generally  be  consonants,  and  the 
vowels  only  modifiers  of  the  radical  idea,  tends  to  oblige  every  syl- 
lable to  begin  with  a  consonant ;  and  this  rule  often  required  in  roots 
which  had  a  radical  vowel  originally,  the  development  out  of  the 
radical  vowel  of  a  consonant  to  go  before  it  and  bear  the  radical 
significance.  Such  consonant  would  naturally  be  a  deep  guttural 
thickening  of  the  vowel  utterance.  Thus  Dillmann  says  of  the 

1  Wright,  Arabic  Grammar,  Syntax,  p,  138. 
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guttural  spirants  or  aspirates  :  "  From  their  middle  nature  between 
consonants  and  vowels  may  be  explained  their  extensive  use  in  the 
Semitic  languages.  They  very  often  occur  in  the  formation  of  roots 
where  roots  having  an  initial  middle  or  final  vowel  strive  to  get  a 
consonant  element,  and  the  weaker  utterances  first  occurring  are 
thickened  to  the  harder  breathings,  principally  through  the  influence 
of  the  other  radicals."  l 

It  is,  however,  only  in  their  pure  and  native  form,  Arabic,  that 
this  guttural  character  of  these  languages  has  been  preserved.  In  the 
other  languages  the  peculiar  gutturals  g  and  g  have  been  well-nigh 
lost,  and  the  preference  of  w  to  y  as  a  first  radical,  which  is  in  Arabic, 
has  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  been  reversed  into  a  preference  of  y  to  w 
(75,  121). 

The  Arabic  consonants  are :  h,  h,  q,  ('/,  y,  £,  k,  g,  %,  y,  £,  d,  f, 
d\  s,  £,  d,  s,  z,  r,  I,  n,  0,  6,  /,  &,  w,  m ;  h  is  the  spiritus  lenis  denoted 
by  hemza  ;  y  is  gain  c,  described  as  a  guttural  g  ;  g  is  "am  c,  described 

as  a  strong  guttural,  unpronounceable  to  Europeans  as  well  as  to  Turks 
and  Persians,  uttered  with  a  smart  compression  of  the  upper  part  of 

the  windpipe  and  a  forcible  emission  of  the  breath ;  t  is  td  L,  a  strongly 
articulated  palatal  t ;  d  is  dad  ^  a  strongly  articulated  palatal  d;  t  and 
ff  are  sad  and  zd^  i~,  the  aspirates  of  t,  d  pronounced  with  a  sibilation.2 

The  vowels  being  subordinate  to  the  consonants,  are  in  general 
somewhat  indistinctly  enunciated.  When  preceded  or  followed  by  g, 
flt  X>  or  /&  or  by  &  ii  $1  ft  -jl-  tnev  are  ra^her  more  open  than  with 
the  other  consonants,  but  as  distinguished  in  writing  they  are  only  a, 
i,  u,  long  and  short,  and  the  diphthongs  are  ai  and  au? 

The  vowel  of  a  shut  syllable  is  almost  always  short,  that  of  an  open 
syllable  may  be  either  long  or  short.  A  syllable  cannot  begin  with  two 
consonants,  nor  can  it  end  with  two  except  in  pause,4  that  is,  at  the  end 
of  a  period.  The  accent  is  on  the  penultimate  when  long  by  nature 
or  position,  but  when  this  is  short  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenul- 
timate.5 

51.  The  personal  pronouns  in  Arabic  are  given  in  the  following 
tables,  in  which  a  parenthesis  denotes  that  the  included  letter  is 
eclipsed. 

The  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  which  in  Egyptian  is  anok,  seems 
akin  to  the  Egyptian  root  a?i%,  life.6  And  the  hu  of  the  third  person  is 
akin  to  Hebrew  hawah,  to  be.  In  the  second  person  ant-  corresponds 
to  Egyptian  ent,  and  is  demonstrative.  The  dual  is  stronger  than  the 
plural,  for  it  doubles  the  idea  of  the  stem  which  the  plural  thinks 
less  distinctly.  The  slender  vowel  i,  and  the  breathless  mute  t,  are 
significant  of  the  feminine.  The  t  of  the  suffix  of  first  person  is  of 
different  significance. 

1  Dillmann,  Gram.  JEthiop.,  p.  36  ;  Fiirst,  Lehrgeb.  Aram.,  sect.  100. 

2  Wright,  Arabic  Grammar,  p.  3-6.  3  Ibid.  p.  7-9.         4  Ibid.  p.  24. 
5  Ibid.  p.  25.  6  Bunsen's  Egypt,  i.  p.  450. 
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Arabic. 

Hebrew. 

Syriac. 

Ethiopic. 

Amharic. 

1. 

Ti  and 

hdnokl,  hanl 

heno 

hana 

h^ne 

3; 

2.  m. 

hanta 

hatdh 

la(n}t 

hanta 

hanta,  hantu  rev. 
hersawo  more  rev. 

o 

2.  f. 

hanti 

hat 

ha(n)ti 

hanti  \ 

hanfi,  hganf 

77") 

3.  m. 

huwa 

hu 

hu,  hau 

veh&u 

hersu 

QU 

3.  f. 

hiya 

hi 

hi,  hoi 

ythZtl 

hersewd 

i 

|2. 

hantumd 
humd 

H 

/  !• 

naxnu 

jiana~xnu 

Xnan 

nexna 

hend 

1  2.  m. 

l^antum 

hatem 

ha(n)tun 

hantZmu 

1  ~"  - 

it 

'  2.  f. 

hantunna 

haten 

ha(n)ten 

hanten 

j  oe  an 

3.  m. 

hum 

hem 

honun,  henun, 

hemuntu, 

3 

henun 

vehZtomu 

( 

hunna 

hen 

honen,  henen, 

hemdntu, 

>    ersdt  awg 

henen 

veheton 

) 

Objective  and  Possessive  Suffixes. 


Arabic. 

Hebrew. 

Syriac. 

Ethiopic. 

Amharic. 

Obj. 

Poss. 

t  1. 

-nl  obj., 

-nl  obj.,  -I 

-ni, 

•*> 

-nl  obj., 

-n$  obj.,  -e  poss. 

-i  poss. 

rs. 

-ani 

pi.  -ai 

-ya  poss. 

2.  m. 

•ka 

-k,  -ok 

-ok,  ^ 

-ka 

-h  obj.,  -h  poss. 

rf 

pi.  -aik 

-dt'ehu  rev.       3      j 

1« 

-aw?o  more  rev.  1  an 

o  ' 

2.  f. 

-ki 

-It 

-ki, 

-eki, 

-kl 

-s  obj.,  -s  poss. 

oa 

-eki 

pi.  -aiki 

3.  m. 

-hu 

-hu,  -v,  -o 

-eh' 

-eh,  pi. 
-au(h)i 

-hu 

poss.,  -d^'awerev.poss. 

^  3.  f. 

-hd 

-hd,  -h 

-h,  -oh 

-oh, 

-hd 

-d<  obj.,   -wd  poss., 

pi.  -eh 

-dt'awS  rev.  poss. 

j 

2. 

•kumd 

^ 

3. 

-humd 

P 

1. 

-nd 

-nu 

-n,  -an 

-an, 

-na 

-waperf.  obj.,  -npres., 

pi.  -ain 

obj.,  -d£Zn  poss. 

2.  m. 

-kum 

-kem 

-kun 

-kun, 

-kemmu 

V 

pi. 

-aikun 

-dtZhu  obj.   and 

j 

2.  f. 

-kunna 

-ken 

-ken 

-ken, 

-ken 

poss. 

t>  \ 

pi. 

$  \ 

-aiken 

^       3.  m. 

-hum 

-hem,  -m, 

-hun, 

-homu 

-mo 

pi. 

-aihun 

-at'  awe"  obj.  and 

\3.f. 

-hunna 

-hen,  -n 

hen, 

-hon 

poss. 

pi. 

-aihen 

after  y. 
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Subject  Suffixes  of  the  Verb. 


PERFECT. 

IMPERFECT. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Arabic. 

Hebrew. 

I 

1 

Ethiopic. 

Amharic. 

Arabic. 

Hebrew. 

§ 

Ethiopic. 

Amharic. 

Arabic. 

Hebrew. 

1 

1. 

.*« 

-tl 

-et 

-ku 

-hu 

« 

2.  m. 

-to 

-ta 

-t 

-ka 

-h 

-wrev. 

< 

-u  rev. 

pj 

-dt'ehu  rev. 

o 

55 

2.  f. 

-<i 

-t 

-ti 

-kl 

-s 

-ina 

-I,  -In 

-In 

-I 

-i 

-I 

-4 

-i 

QQ 

3.  m. 

3.  f. 

-a« 

•dh 

-at 

-at 

-at' 

-i 

>4  (2- 

-tumd 

<  J  3.  m. 
§J3.f. 

-d 
-atd 

-dni 
-dni 

-d 

-d 

1. 

-nd 

-nu 

-n 

-na 

-na 

-nan1 

J 

2.  m. 
2.£. 

-turn 
-tunna 

-tern 
-ten 

-tun 
-ten 

-kZmmu 
-ken 

\-dfthu 

•una 
-na 

-un 
-u 
-ndh 

-un 
-on 

-u 
-d 

}'" 

•u 
-na 

-u 
•ndh 

-u 
•en 

fi 

3.  m. 

-u     ) 

-u,-unl 

-u* 
-un 

-u 

\-u 

-una 

-un 
-u 

-un 

-u 

l-« 

3.  f. 

-na  j 

-i2 

-d 

) 

-na 

-ndh 

-on 

-d 

j 

\ 

-en 

Subject  Prefixes  of  the  Imperfect. 


Arabic. 

i 

Hebrew. 

I 

•i 

o 

1 

H 

Amharic. 

(A 

•  i  

h. 

h- 

he- 

*> 

W- 

i 

2                         ... 

t- 

t- 

te- 

#- 

&- 

& 
.0 
* 

3.  masculine 

y- 

y- 

ne- 

J#- 

yt- 

m 

3.  feminine 

t- 

t- 

te- 

«f- 

&- 

J 

^  

t- 

2< 

3.  masculine 

y- 

fi 

3.  feminine 

t- 

11. 

n~ 

n- 

ne- 

n- 

Wn- 

A 

2. 

t- 

t- 

te- 

<e- 

tt- 

r 

3  

y- 

y- 

ne- 

& 

yt- 

3.  feminine 

y- 

t- 

ne- 

yZ- 

yt- 

There  is  also  in  Arabic  a  feminine  suffix    na ;  and  different  from 
this  there  is  a  plural  suffix  -na,  and  a  dual  suffix  -ni  (see  62). 

The  tendency  to  think  the  act  or  state  in  its  general  associations 

i  Rare.  Sometimes  dropped. 
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when  thought  as  completed,  i.e.,  in  the  perfect,  causes  the  stem  to 
precede  the  person;  but  when  thought  in  the  imperfect  as  still 
engaging  the  subject,  the  idea  of  it  is  limited  by  its  inherence  in  the 
personality  of  the  subject,  which  it  reduces  by  taking  the  place  of  the 
subject's  life  (53),  and  follows  the  person  in  expression  ;  while  number 
and  gender,  when  separable  from  the  personality,  follow  the  verbal 
stem  as  not  determining  the  idea  of  it  (Del  23). 

The  simple  demonstrative  pronoun  in  Arabic  is  Od,  this,  that,  mascu- 
line ;  Bay,  tay,  or  id,  feminine.  In  the  plural  of  both  genders  the 
stem  is  hid ;  the  pronoun  is  hulya,  or  huldhi,  common  gender.  Closely 
connected  in  its  origin  with  6d  is  another  monosyllable  which  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  sense  of  possessor,  owner,  viz.,  6u  masculine,  6dtu 
feminine  nominative,  01,  Odti  genitive. 

Stronger  demonstratives  are  formed  from  the  simple  demonstrative 
by  subjoining  to  it  the  suffix  of  the  second  person  in  the  gender  and 
number  corresponding  to  the  person  addressed,  and  with  or  without 
the  demonstrative  element  li  intervening. 

The  demonstratives,  simple  and  compound,  may  be  strengthened 
also  by  prefixing  lid,  which  has  the  same  force  as  Latin  -ce,  and  which 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  particle  which  excites  attention. 

The  definite  article  is  hal.1 

The  relative  pronouns  are  :  hallaOl  masculine,  hallatl  feminine,  who, 
which ;  man,  he  who,  she  who ;  md,  that  which ;  hayyun  he  who ; 
hayyuman,  whoever ;  kayyumd,  whatever.  The  pronoun  man,  md  is 
indeclinable,  and  is  never  used  adjectively;  hallaOl  forms  a  plural, 
hattaOma  masculine,  hallatl  feminine,  and  a  nominative  and  genitive 
di\al,°  hallaOdni,  halladaini  masculine,  hallatdni,  hallataini,  feminine ; 
hayyun  masculine,  hayyatun  feminine,  is  regularly  declined  in  the 
singular  (59),  but  has  commonly  neither  dual  nor  plural. 

The  relative  pronouns,  with  the  exception  of  hallaOl,  are  also 
interrogative,  and  to  them  may  be  added  kam,  how  much  1 

The  interrogative  man,  who  1  has  the  distinctions  of  gender,  number, 
and  case  only  when  it  stands  alone ;  hayyun  when  constructed  with  a 

gen. 

following  noun  drops  the  final  n  ;  as  fyayyu  kitab'in,  which  book  (quid 
libri).2 

52.  The  varieties  of  the  verbal  stem,  or  derived  forms  of  the  Arabic 
verb,  indicate  a  tendency  to  reflexive  formations  which  express  occupa- 
tion about  self ;  they  also  show  an  attention  to  the  whole  subjective 
process,  including  repetition  or  intensification,  or  direction  to  an  end, 
and  they  reveal  a  habit  of  connecting  action  immediately  with  the 
object  rather  than  by  transition  to  the  object,  transitional  or  relative 
thought  not  being  favoured  by  the  genius  of  the  language.3 

The  simple  and  derived  forms  may  be  seen  in  the  following  example  : 

(1.)  Fayala.  "  The  vowel  of  the  second  radical  is  a  in  most  of  the 
transitive,  and  not  a  few  of  the  intransitive  verbs.  The  vowel  i  in 
the  same  position  has  generally  an  intransitive  signification,  u  in- 
variably so.  The  distinction  between  them  is,  that  i  indicates  a 
temporary  state  or  condition,  or  a  merely  accidental  quality  in  persons 

1  Wright,  p.  215-218.  2  Ibid.  p.  219-223.  3  Ibid.  p.  28-43. 
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or  things ;  whilst  u  indicates  a  permanent  state  or  a  naturally  inherent 
quality  "  1  (see  79). 

(2.)  Fayydla;  intensive,  temporally  extensive,  numerically  exten- 
sive, iterative,  causative,  or  factive. 

(3.)  Fayala;  effort  or  attempt,  act  or  state  reaching  to  indirect 
object,  reciprocal. 

(4.)  Ilafijala  ;  causative ;  sometimes  expresses  an  intransitive  state 
thought  too  objectively  to  take  up  the  subjective  process  in  all  its 
strength,  so  that  the  realisation  becomes  causation. 

(5.)  Tafaggala;  reflexive;  experience  by  subject,  of  an  action  or 
effect  on  self,  whether  this  proceeds  from  subject  or  from  another. 

(6.)  Tafayala;  reflexive  of  third. 

(7.)  [linfwjala;  reflexive,  never  reciprocal,  the  subject  being  the 
direct  object  of  an  action  which  he  does  or  allows. 

(8.)  Hiftaydla;  reflexive,  the  subject  being  the  direct  or  indirect 
object,  reciprocal 

(9.)  gifyalla  (rare) ;  colours  and  defects  thought  as  clinging 
firmly. 

(10.)  Histafyala;  reflexive  of  fourth,  the  subject  being  either  direct 
or  indirect  object. 

(11.)  y if y  alia  (very  rare) ;  same  as  ninth  in  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  forms  are  not  explained : — 

(12.)  Qifgauyala. 

(13.)  pifyauwala. 

(14.)  Hifyanlala. 

(15.)  yifganlai. 

The  causative  and  reflexive  elements  are  in  the  beginning,  because 
they  determine  the  whole  idea  of  the  verb  as  causative  or  reflexive. 

In  the  fourth  form  the  causation  is  incorporated  in  the  process  of 
the  verb,  taking  up  its  first  vowel. 

In  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  forms,  the  reflex  object  is  incor- 
porated in  the  verb ;  n,  which  is  probably  less  objective  than  t,  blends 
into  the  verb  more  closely  than  t,  just  as  in  the  meaning  of  the  seventh 
form  the  reflex  object  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  action  than  in  the 
others ;  and  t  takes  always  a  to  express  the  movement  to  it  as  object ; 
this  a,  however,  being  in  the  eighth  and  tenth  forms  the  initial  part 
of  the  process. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms  the  verb  is  stronger,  and  the  reflex 
object  more  distinct. 

In  the  ninth  and  eleventh  forms  there  is  no  initial  vowel  of  process, 
because  it  neither  goes  to  the  subject  nor  from  it,  but  only  clings  to 
it.  The  initial  s  of  the  causative  element,  which  has  been  dropped  in 
the  fourth  form,  appears  in  the  tenth. 

The  initial  i  in  the  forms  after  the  sixth  is  euphonic,  because  two 
consonants  cannot  begin  a  syllable. 

53.  The  derived  forms,  as  well  as  others  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Arabic  verb,  spring  from  the  high  degree  of  subjectivity  with 
which  it  is  thought. 

For  the  verb  being  thought  mainly  in  the  subjective   process  is 

1  Wright,  p.  28. 
VOL.  If.  B 
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varied  so  as  to  assume  a  different  form,  if  it  involve  a  larger  expendi- 
ture of  subjective  energy,  or  a  greater  reaching  of  the  subject  to  an 
object,  or  a  causation  thought  subjectively  in  the  cause  rather  than 
in  the  effect,  or  a  reflex  action  on  the  subject,  this  last  being  different 
according  as  the  subject  is  more  or  less  distinct  in  thought  from  the 
subject  as  object,  or  the  latter  from  the  process. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  thought  of  the  process  as  engaging  the 
subject  is  strongly  distinguished  from  the  thought  of  it  as  no  longer 
doing  so;  the  latter  tending  to  part  with  the  sense  of  the  subject 
more  than  if  the  verb,  instead  of  being  thought  as  no  longer  engaging 
the  subject,  were  thought  as  an  engagement  of  it  in  past  time,  and 
the  former  determining  the  verb  by  the  subject  so  as  to  limit  the 
thought  of  it  to  what  it  is  in  the  subject.  The  abstract  person, 
therefore,  or  third  singular  masculine,  disappears  from  the  perfect ;  and 
in  the  imperfect  the  person  element  of  all  the  persons  is  prefixed. 

Moreover,  this  high  subjectivity  of  the  verb  causes  the  thought  of 
the  subjective  process  to  take  up  a  sense  of  the  force  of  the  subject  as 
masculine  or  feminine  (Def.  16),  which  it  retains  even  when  thought 
in  the  perfect  as  no  longer  engaging  the  subject. 

And  the  verb  with  its  subjective  contents  is  thought  in  one  act 
which  simultaneously  embraces  them  all. 

54.  There  are  two  voices,  active  and  passive;  and  two  tenses, 
perfect  and  imperfect,  which  refer  not  to  position  in  time,  but  to 
completion  or  incompletion ;  the  completion  or  incompletion  being 
that  of  the  engagement  of  the  subject  rather  than  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  external  fact. 

The  following  are  the  perfect  and  imperfect,  third  singular,  active 
and  passive  of  all  the  forms  of  the  verb  qatala : l 

Active.  Passive. 

perfect.  imperfect.  perfect.  imperfect. 

1.  qatala  yaqtulu  qutila  yuqtalu, 

2.  qattala  yuqattilu  quttila  yuqattalu  - 

3.  qatala,  yuqdtilu  qutila  yuqatalu 

4.  haqtala  yuqtilu  huqtila  yuqtalu 

5.  taqattala  yataqattalu  tuquttila  yutaqattalu 

6.  taqdtala  yataqdtalu  tuqutila  yutaqdtalu 

7.  hinqatala  yanqatilu  hunqutila  yunqatalu 

8.  hiqtatala  yaqtatilu  Tiuqtutila  yuqtatalu 

9.  hiqtalla  yaqtallu 

10.  liistaqtala  yastaqtilu  hustuqtila  yustaqtalu 

11.  hiqtalla  yaqtallu 

If  the  vowels  be  taken  as  having  the  significance  assigned  respec- 
tively to  each  in  connection  with  the  first  form  in  52,  the  vocalisation 
of  these  perfects  and  imperfects  may  perhaps  be  understood  as  follows. 
The  vowel  of  the  first  radical,  which  in  the  active  is  a,  in  the  passive 
is  u,  the  former  expressing  motion  outward,  the  latter  motion  inward. 
In  thinking  the  process  of  doing  or  being  the  mind  starts  from  the 
subject,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  thought  wh.it  comes  first  is  a 

1  Wright,  pp.  240,  241. 
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sense  of  the  realisation  as  outward  in  reference  to  the  world,  or  in- 
ward as  affecting  the  subject,  and  of  these  the  former  naturally  suggests 
a  and  the  latter  n,  for  the  vowel  of  the  first  radical.  Still  thinking 
the  process  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  subject,  the  mind  will  have  a 
sense  of  it  as  in  its  nature  passing  from  the  subject  or  dwelling  in  the 
subject,  and  in  the  latter  case  as  on  the  one  hand  temporary  or  acci- 
dental or  on  the  other  hand  permanent  or  natural ;  and  these  aspects 
of  it  are  suggestive  respectively  of  a,  i,  and  it,  as  the  vowel  of  the 
second  radical  (see  52). 

The  passive  thought  as  a  temporary  or  accidental  state  takes  i.  In 
finishing  this  subjective  thought  of  the  process,  whether  active  or  passive, 
when  there  is  no  suffix  the  mind  has  a  sense  of  it,  when  perfect  as  hav- 
ing passed  from  the  subject,  and  when  imperfect  as  still  engaging  the 
subject,  so  that  the  last  vowel  is  in  the  perfect  a  and  in  the  imperfect  u. 

The  y  which  is  given  above  as  initial  of  the  imperfect  is  the  prefix 
of  the  third  person  singular  masculine.  In  the  simple  form  it  takes 
up  the  vowel  of  the  first  radical,  because  in  the  imperfect  the  realisa- 
tion is  thought  so  intimately  in  the  subject.  But  in  the  derived 
forms  the  idea  of  the  stem  being  less  simple  tends  to  be  more  distinct 
from  the  subject,  and  this  takes  a  vowel  of  its  own,  which  in  the 
non-reflexive  forms  of  the  active  and  all  the  passive  is  u  to  express 
the  continuing  engagement  of  the  subject ;  but  in  the  reflexive  forms 
it  is  a  on  account  of  the  transition  to  the  reflex  object.  In  the  ninth 
and  eleventh  forms  also  it  is  a,  for  in  these  the  verbal  stem  is  thought 
as  clinging  to  the  subject,  and  the  person  has  consequently  the  vowel 
which  expresses  reference  to  it. 

The  simple  form,  if  it  have  a  with  the  second  radical  in  the  perfect, 
has  u  or  i  in  the  imperfect,  the  former  probably  when  a  transitive  action 
is  thought  in  the  imperfect  within  the  subject  as  still  springing  from  its 
native  energy,  the  latter  when  the  verb  in  the  imperfect  is  thought  as 
a  temporary  state  of  the  subject.  If  the  second  radical  have  i  in  the 
perfect,  the  verb  is  thought  in  the  perfect  as  being  in  its  nature  a 
temporary  state,  and  this  state  is  thought  in  the  imperfect  as  passing, 
and  the  i  becomes  a.  But  if  it  be  u  the  verb  is  thought  in  the  perfect 
as  a  permanent  state,  and  this  abides  also  in  the  imperfect  and  u 
remains.  Verbs  whose  second  or  third  radical  is  a  guttural  retain  in 
the  imperfect  the  a  which  their  second  radical  has  in  the  perfect,  the 
gutturals  having  an  affinity  for  «,  which  is  uttered  more  entirely  in 
the  throat  than  the  other  vowels.1 

The  derived  forms  being  less  capable,  as  has  been  said,  of  being 
thought  immersed  in  the  subject,  are  more  superficially  involved  in  it 
in  the  imperfect,  and  their  second  radical  has  i  for  its  vowel.  But  in 
the  reflexive  forms  in  which  the  reflex  object  is  not  blended  with  the 
root  the  transition  to  it  causes  the  second  radical  to  take  a. 

The  passive  is  a  temporary  state,  and  in  the  imperfect  it  is  thought 
as  passing  from  the  subject,  and  consequently  the  i  of  the  perfect  is 
changed  to  a  in  the  imperfect. 

It  is  only  in  the  third  singular  masculine  of  the  perfect,  which  has 
no  person  element,  that  there  is  a  third  stem  vowel  expressive  of  the 

1  Wright,  pp.  56,  57. 
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being  or  doing,  as  having  passed  from  the  subject.  In  the  other 
persons  the  suffix  of  the  person  is  subjoined  to  the  third  radical  with- 
out an  intervening  vowel,  the  thought  of  the  person  itself  as  no 
longer  engaged  being  such  as  to  render  this  vowel  unnecessary. 

So  also  in  the  imperfect ;  it  is  only  in  those  persons  which  have  no 
suffix  of  the  person  that  there  is  a  third  stem  vowel  expressive  of  the 
being  or  doing  as  still  in  the  subject,  this  element  in  the  other  persons 
being  replaced  by  the  fragment  of  the  person  which  is  subjoined,  the 
person  being  thought  as  still  engaged. 

The  personal  prefixes  of  the  imperfect  all  take  the  same  vowel  as 
that,  of  the  third  singular  masculine. 

55.  There  is  a  subjunctive  mood  in  Arabic  to  express  a  fact  as  an 
aim,  or  object,  or  result,  or  concomitant  condition  of  another  fact l  (74, 
Ex.  10,  15).  It  must  in  reference  to  the  latter  be  future  or  con- 
temporaneous, and  cannot  therefore  be  perfect,  but  is  expressed  as  a 
modification  of  the  imperfect.  Its  difference  from  the  latter  is  two- 
fold ;  the  final  u  of  the  imperfect,  which  expresses  the  act  or  state  as 
still  engaging  the  subject,  is  in  the  subjunctive  changed  to  a,  which 
expresses  it  abstracted  from  such  present  engagement ;  and  the  sub- 
junctive having  less  vivid  realisation  in  the  subject,  the  suffixes  of 
person  are  reduced  by  dropping  their  second  syllable  when  they  have 
one,  for  their  first  syllable  sufficiently  expresses  their  meaning. 
Negation  so  reduces  the  realisation  of  the  future  that  the  negative 
future  is  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  after  the  negative.2 

There  is  also  a  jussive  mood  used  also  for  what  is  a  supposition  or 
what  depends  on  a  supposition  (74,  Ex.  13)  and  for  a  fact  thought  as 
not  in  course  of  realisation  yet,  or  not  at  a  past  time  3  (64).  It  drops 
the  final  a  of  the  subjunctive,  being  thought  with  still  less  realisation 
in  the  subject  than  the  latter  (see  64).  In  the  suffixed  persons  it  is 
the  same  as  the  subjunctive.  With  the  preposition  U,  to,  prefixed, 
it  is  used  for  the  imperative,  generally  in  the  third  person.4  A  prohibition 
must  be  expressed  by  the  jussive,  as  the  imperative  is  always  positive.5 

The  imperative,  which  is  only  in  the  active  voice,  the  jussive  being 
used  for  it  in  the  passive,  drops  the  personal  prefix  of  the  jussive 
with  its  vowel,  and  when  this  leaves  two  consonants  at  the  beginning, 
a  vowel  must  be  prefixed,  as  two  consonants  cannot  begin  a  syllable. 
This  prefixed  vowel  is  in  the  simple  form  hu-,  when  the  second  radical 
has  u  ;  there  being  then  a  strong  sense  of  subjectivity.  In  the  third 
or  causative  form  it  is  ha-,  on  account  of  the  transitiveness  of  causa- 
tion ;  but  in  all  other  cases  it  is  hi,  which  is  the  vowel  that  is  prefixed 
merely  for  euphony. 

Both  in  the  jussive  and  imperative  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
forms,  i  is  inserted  for  euphony  between  the  third  radical  and  the 
repetition  of  it. 

From  the  jussive  are  formed  two  energetic  forms,  one  with  -anna 
suffixed  to  it,  and  the  other  with  -an;  and  when  the  person  ends  in 
-I  or  u,  the  a  is  elided,  and  the  1  or  u  is  shortened  as  being  in  a  shut 
syllable.  In  the  dual,  which  ends  in  «,  and  in  the  second  and  third 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  p.  18-24.  2  Ibid.  p.  16.  3  Ibid.  p.  25-27. 

4  Ibid.  p.  24.  5  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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plural  feminine,  whose  final  a  coalesces  with  the  initial  a  of  the  suffix 
into  a,  the  final  a  of  the  suffix  of  the  first  energetic  is  weakened  to  i 
by  the  strength  of  vowel  utterance  which  a  absorbs,  and  the  n  of  the 
second  energetic  begins  a  syllable  and  takes  i  to  sound  it.1 

There  are  quadiiliteial  verbs,  which  are  formed  either  from  the 
repetition  of  a  syllable  expressive  of  sound  or  movement,  or  from  the 
addition  or  insertion  of  a  letter,  generally  a  liquid  or  sibilant,  in  a 
triliteral  verb,  or  as  denominatives  from  nouns  of  four  letters,  some  of 
them  foreign  words,  or  as  combinations  of  the  most  prominent  syllables 
or  letters  in  certain  very  common  formulas.  They  also  admit  three 
derived  forms,  as  (1.)  qamtara,  (2.)  taqamtara,  (3.)  hiqmantara,  (4.) 
hi'imafarra.  The  second  of  these  agrees  in  signification  with  the 
fifth  of  the  triliteral  verb ;  the  third  is  intransitive  ;  and  the  fourth  is 
intransitive,  intensive  or  extensive.2  The  four  forms  throughout  their 
inflection  follow  respectively  the  second,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
forms  of  the  triliteral  verb.3 

If  the  second  and  third  radical  of  a  triliteral  verb  be  the  same  con- 
sonant, they  tend  to  unite  in  a  double  consonant,  instead  of  being 
repeated  at  the  beginning  of  successive  syllables. 

And  if  any  of  the  radicals  be  ht  w,  or  y,  they  are  variously  absorbed 
by  the  vowels.  But  the  irregularities  caused  in  these  two  ways  are 
merely  euphonic.4 

56.  The  Syro- Arabian  verb  tends  to  catch  a  sense  of  the  persons 
affected  objectively  by  the  doing  or  being,  and  consequently  to  take  a 
personal  suffix  of  the  object.     These  suffixes  are  the  same  as  the  pos- 
sessive suffixes  of  the  noun,  except  that  the  first  singular  objective  is 
•ni  and  the  first  singular  possessive  is  -z,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  thought  of  self  coalesces  with  what  belongs  to  self  more  than  with 
what  affects  self,  so  that  it  is  more  strongly  felt  as  an  additional 
element  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former. 

These  suffixes,  moreover,  have  no  part  in  the  vocalisation  of  the  verb, 
and  are  therefore  external  to  its  unity,  though  there  is  a  slight  ming- 
ling sufficient  to  attach  them  as  the  mind  passes  to  them. 

A  verb  may  take  two  object  suffixes  provided  they  are  different 
from  each  other,  the  first  being  the  direct  object  and  the  second  the 
indirect,  and  the  first  person  preceding  the  second  on  account  of  its 
superior  interest,  and  the  second  person  the  third  for  the  same  reason. 
And  if  the  more  remote  person  is  the  direct  object,  then  it  is  suffixed, 
and  the  other  is  expressed  separately.  The  personal  object  may  also 
be  thought  separately  owing  to  emphasis.  And  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
former,  it  is  expressed  by  the  possessive  suffix  attached  to  Tiiyya 5 
(Ethiop.  A%a),  which  seems  to  be  a  demonstrative  element  brought 
out  by  transition  to  the  personal  pronouns  as  objects  and  needed  to 
give  objective  substance  to  them  when  used  separately  as  objects  on 
account  of  the  subjectivity  with  which  they  are  usually  thought  (see 
IV.  38,  84,  86,  116). 

57.  There  is  this  essential  distinction  between  the  verb  and  the 
verbal  substantive,  that  the  being  or  doing  is  thought  in  the  verb  as 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  pp.  58,  59,  241.  2  Wright,  pp.  43-45,  240. 

3  Ibid.  p.  65.  *  Ibid.  p.  65-95.  5  Ibid.  p.  103-105. 
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an  affection  of  the  life  of  the  subject  (Def.  11),  but  in  the  substantive 
as  the  fixed  nature  of  a  substantive  object  of  thought  (Def.  4),  so 
that  the  process  of  being  or  doing,  which  in  the  verb  is  like  a  part  of 
the  fleeting  consciousness  of  a  subject,  acquires  when  abstracted  in  a 
substance  of  its  own  the  fixity  of  that  substance.  Hence  probably 
arises  the  tendency  of  the  Arabic  verbal  noun  to  lengthen  that  one  of 
the  vowels  of  the  verbal  stem,  whose  significance  is  most  strongly 
involved  in  the  substantive  idea.  Thus  the  noun  of  the  agent  thinks 
the  action  issuing  from  its  source,  and  lengthens  the  first  vowel,  which 
expresses  the  first  part  of  the  thought  of  the  process ;  the  noun  of  the 
action  generally  thinks  the  action  in  its  middle  course,  and  lengthens 
the  second  vowel.  But  if  the  noun  express  the  whole  process  of  the 
act  of  state  it  will  be  thought  with  more  of  the  movement  of  the  verb, 
and  there  will  be  no  such  prolongation,  and  if  it  express  the  effect,  then 
the  sense  of  process,  and  therefore  the  vocalisation,  will  be  reduced. 

Moreover,  the  loss  of  movement  in  the  noun  as  compared  with  the 
verb  tends,  it  seems,  to  cause  the  being  or  doing  to  be  thought  as 
abiding  in  the  subject,  and  consequently  to  make  the  vowels  less  open. 

The  third  vowel  of  the  verbal  stem  is  suppressed  by  the  substance 
of  the  noun  which  is  thought  at  the  end. 

The  verbal  nouns  of  the  simple  verb  have  many  different  forms, 
but  all  these  nouns  cannot  be  formed  from  every  verb.  The  majority 
of  verbs  admit  of  but  one  form,  very  few  of  more  than  two  or  three.1 

The  first  five  of  the  following  forms  are  the  most  frequently  used. 
The  probable  original  significance  of  the  various  forms  may  be  conjec- 
tured as  follows : 

(1.)  Fag  km  is  the  form  of  the  abstract  noun  of  action  of  transitive 
verbs,  the  reduced  vocalisation  probably  indicating  that  it  is  thought 
rather  in  the  object  or  effect  than  in  the  subjective  process ;  -un  is  the 
nominal  termination  in  the  nominative  case. 

(2.)  FuguLun  is  the  abstract  noun  of  active  intransitive  verbs  of 
the  form  f cigala.  The  loss  of  subjective  movement  causes  the  action 
to  be  thought  as  dwelling  more  deeply  in  the  subject,  so  that  a  in 
both  syllables  becomes  u, 

(3.)  Fagalun  is  the  abstract  noun  of  intransitive  verbs  of  the  form 
fag  da.  These  are  temporary  states  (52)  thought  in  their  whole  pro- 
cess as  they  engage  the  subject ;  and  with  the  second  radical  they 
take  a  like  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  to  express  the  state  as  passing. 

(4.)  Fagalatun  andfugulatun  are  abstract  nouns  of  verbs  of  the 
form  fag  ula.  These  are  permanent  states  or  qualities  of  a  subject 
(52)  ;  and  being  thought  as  nouns  they  take  the  feminine  suffix  to 
express  them  as  subordinate  appurtenances  of  the  subject.  Being 
thus  connected  with  the  subject  they  take  a  in  their  radical  part, 
probably  when  thought  in  reference  to  the  outer  world,  and  u  when 
thought  as  within  the  subject.  Thus  sahula,  was  smooth,  makes 
wilifilatun  and  suhulatun,  smoothness,  ease. 

(5.)  Fiyalun  is  the  abstract  noun  of  verbs  of  flight  or  refusal.  The 
strength  of  the  idea  is  the  course  of  action  in  reference  to  an  object, 
and  the  strength  of  this  reference  and  the  loss  of  subjective  movement 

1  Wright,  p.  110. 
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in  the  noun  cause  the  verbal  radical  to  be  thought  rather  as  pertaining 
to  the  subject  than  as  issuing  from  it,  so  that  the  first  vowel  is  changed 
from  a  to  i. 

(6.)  Fagtlun  is  the  abstract  noun  of  verbs  of  change  of  place 
thought  as  an  accidental  condition  (i)  of  the  subject  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  (a)  the  subject.  The  same  form  is  used  for  verbs  of  sound. 

(7.)  Fugalun  is  the  abstract  noun  of  sickness  or  ailment;  the 
course  of  a  passing  condition  (a)  in  which  the  subject  is  passive  (u). 
The  same  form  is  used  for  verbs  of  sound. 

(8.)  Fagalanun  is  the  form  of  nouns  expressive  of  violent  or  con- 
tinuous motion.  The  strong  element  is  an,  which  probably  expresses 
the  doing  with  fixity  in  a  substance. 

(9.)  Fiijalatun  is  the  form  of  nouns  of  office,  trade,  or  handicraft. 
These  are  thought  as  subordinate  appurtenances  of  the  subject  to 
whom  the  course  of  action  belongs,  and  take  the  feminine  suffix ;  and 
the  course  of  action  is  thought  rather  as  a  potentiality  belonging  to 
the  subject  than  an  activity  proceeding  from  him,  so  that  the  first  a 
is  changed  to  ?'. 

If  a  verb  has  several  different  significations  without  change  of  form, 
it  has  often  different  abstract  nouns,  one  peculiar  to  each  meaning. 

The  nojnina  verbi  are  used  both  in  an  active  and  a  passive  sense,  as 
qatlu'hu,  his  killing,  or  his  being  killed.1 

(10.)  In  the  second  form  of  the  verb  (52),  the  course  of  the  action  is 
so  increased  by  its  intensity  or  its  extension,  that  in  the  abstract 
noun  the  thought  of  the  action  in  its  beginning  is  weakened  ;  and 
the  subjective  movement  of  the  verb  being  lost  in  the  noun,  the 
action,  instead  of  being  thought  as  issuing  from  the  subject,  is  thought 
as  pertaining  to  it  like  a  neuter,  so  that  the  first  vowel  is  i,  and  the 
form  of  the  noun  is  fiifgalun;  or  it  is  thought  more  (d)  or  less  (i) 
as  affecting  the  subject  reflexively,  so  that  the  form  of  the  noun  is 
tu  ft?  (dun  or  tifyalun. 

The  course  of  the  action  of  the  second  form  of  the  verb  may  even 
be  thought  in  the  noun  as  a  state  affecting  the  subject  reflexively  with 
or  without  subordination  to  the  subject  as  an  appurtenance,  so  that 
the  noun  is  tafyilatun  or  tafyilun  ;  the  feminine  element  attracting 
to  itself  the  fixity  of  the  substance,  so  that  when  it  is  taken  the 
second  vowel  is  not  lengthened. 

The  reflexive  element  takes  up  the  vowel  of  the  first  radical,  and 
then  the  second  radical  cannot  be  repeated,  as  two  consonants  cannot 
begin  or  end  a  syllable. 

(11.)  In  the  third  form  of  the  verb,  the  effort  or  the  reaching  to 
the  indirect  object  is  more  or  less  taken  up  by  the  course  of  the 
action  when  abstracted  in  a  verbal  noun,  the  first  vowel  being 
shortened  in  the  former  case  and  left  long  in  the  latter  ;  and  thought 
is  thereby  drawn  from  the  beginning  of  the  process,  so  that  with  the 
loss  of  subjective  movement  in  the  noun  the  sense  of  the  process  as 
issuing  from  the  subject  is  lost,  and  the  first  a  is  reduced  to  i. 
Figalun  atfigdlun  is  therefore  the  form  of  the  noun. 

Moreover,  the  doing  or  being  may  be  thought  in  its  whole  process 

1  Wright,  pp.  110,  111. 
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without  taking  into  itself  any  fixity  of ,  the  substance,  but  this  being 
added  in  external  elements.  The  subjective  process  of  the  verb 
becomes  the  attributive  nature  of  the  noun  by  prefixing  the  indefinite 
pronoun  m  with  the  subjective  vowel  u,  and  the  substance  takes  the 
feminine  element  to  make  it  a  subordinate  appurtenance  of  the  subject. 

Mufdgalatun  is  then  the  form  of  the  noun  of  the  third  form  of  the 
verb  ;  and  its  meaning  may  be  rudely  expressed  as  what  is  the  effort, 
&c.,  of  the  subject. 

(12.)  In  the  abstract  nouns  of  the  other  forms  of  the  verb,  the 
course  of  the  action  thought  as  the  principal  part  of  the  idea,  and 
therefore  lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  second  radical,  weakens  the 
sense  of  outgo  from  the  subject,  so  that  with  the  loss  of  subjective 
movement  in  the  noun  the  preceding  vowels  are  changed  from  a  to  i. 

The  noun  of  the  sixth  form,  however,  is  tafagulun,  and  that  of  the 
fifth  may  be  tafagyulun,1  in  both  which  the  course  of  the  action, 
instead  of  being  thought  as  the  principal  part  of  the  substantive  idea, 
which  takes  the  fixity  of  the  substance  and  gives  length  to  the  vowel 
of  the  second  radical,  is  thought  only  with  loss  of  subjective  move- 
ment so  as  to  change  its  vowel  from  a  to  u,  without  any  weakening  of 
the  preceding  vowels. 

(13.)  The  quadriliteral  verbs  form  their  abstract  nouns  like  those 
forms  of  the  triliteral  verb  with  which  respectively  they  agree  in 
their  inflection.1 

The  nouns  formed  from  verbs  which  have  amongst  their  radicals  £, 
10,  or  y,  are  subject  to  euphonic  irregularities  like  the  verbs  themselves. 

(14.)  Nouns  which  express  the  doing  of  an  action  once,  if  from 
the  first  form  of  the  verb,  are  faglatun,  if  from  the  second  form  they 
are  tafgilatun.2 

The  feminine  suffix  indicates  the  subordination  of  a  particular 
instance  to  the  abstract  noun  of  action.  The  feminine  form  of  a 
general  noun  denotes  an  individual  of  the  genus.3 

(15.)  Figlatun*  expresses  a  comparative,  and  therefore  light 
thought  of  a  kind  of  action  belonging  to  the  subject. 

(16.)  If  the  pronoun  ma  be  substituted  for  ya  in  the  imperfect  third 
singular  masculine,  and  the  vowel  of  the  second  radical  when  it  is  u 
be  changed  to  «,  otherwise  left  unchanged,  and  the  final  u  be  changed 
to  un,  we  shall  have  a  nominal  form  which  will  mean  what  has  the 
passing  action  or  the  accidental  state  ;  and  it  is  used  to  express 
nouns  of  time  and  place.  Thus  from  sariba,  he  drank,  yasrabu,  he  is 
drinking,  masrabun,  time  or  place  of  drinking.4 

The  noun  of  time  and  place  sometimes  has  the  feminine  suffix 
because  it  is  thought  as  a  subordinate  appurtenance  of  the  action.5 
But  the  idea  of  the  action  is  then  strengthened  and  the  second 
radical  generally  has  u,  as  in  the  imperfect  of  active  verbs. 

The  noun  of  place,  mafgalatun  or  mafgalun,  formed  from  the 
stem  of  a  substantive,  and  generally  with  the  feminine  ending, 
denotes  a  place  where  the  substantive  object  is  found  in  large 
quantities.3 

1  Wright,    p.  112.  2  Ibid.  p.  117.  3  Ibid.  p.  133. 

4  Ibid.  p.  118.  5  Ibid.  p.  121. 
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The  nouns  of  time  and  place  of  the  derived  forms  of  the  verb  art- 
identical  in  form  with  the  nomen  pat  lent  is  or  passive  participle.1 
The  strength  of  the  verbal  idea  dominates  the  time  or  place,  and 
makes  it  be  thought  as  passive  recipient. 

(17.)  The  noun  of  the  instrument  is  mifyalun,  mifgalun,  or 
mifgalatun.2  The  action  belongs  only  proximately  to  the  instrument, 
and  therefore  the  first  vowel  is  i.  The  first  form  takes  up  into  the 
course  of  action  the  fixity  of  the  substance,  the  third  expresses  the 
instrument  as  a  subordinate  condition.  The  noun  of  the  instrument 
formed  on  the  stem  of  a  substantive  denotes  what  contains  the  sub- 
stantive object.3 

(18.)  The  noun  of  the  agent  is  fayilun*  in  which  the  outgo  from 
the  subject  as  principal  part  of  the  idea  has  taken  up  the  fixity  of  the 
substance,  and  lengthened  the  a  of  the  first  radical.  The  course 
of  the  action  is  lightly  thought,  so  that  with  the  loss  of  subjective 
movement  in  the  noun,  the  vowel  of  the  second  radical  becomes  i. 

The  nomen  patientis  is  mafgulun*  in  which  the  verb  is  thought  as 
fagula  instead  of  fugila;  that  is,  as  if  it  were  manifested  by  the 
subject  (a),  as  a  state  dwelling  in  the  subject  (u),  instead  of  being 
received  by  the  subject  (u)  as  a  temporary  state  of  the  subject  (*'). 
The  passive  state  is  thought,  not  in  its  reception  by  the  subject,  but 
rather  as  belonging  to  the  subject ;  it  may  be  past  or  habitual,  but  in 
either  case  characterises  the  subject.  The  indwelling  of  it  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  idea,  and  takes  up  the  fixity  of  the  substance,  so 
that  u  is  lengthened ;  and  the  first  vowel  is  taken  up  by  the  pro- 
nominal prefix  m. 

The  verbal  stems  of  the  derived  forms  of  the  verb  are  so  strong 
that  they  maintain  themselves  in  the  nomen  agentis  and  nomen 
patientis,  and  do  not  take  up  the  fixity  of  the  substance.  These 
nouns  are  therefore  the  same  as  the  third  singular  masculine  of  the 
imperfect  active  and  passive  respectively,  m  being  substituted  for  y, 
and  un  for  the  final  vowel ;  except  that  in  the  nomen  agentis  m  takes 
u  in  all  the  forms  because  there  is  less  subjective  movement  than  in 
the  verb,  and  the  second  radical  for  the  same  reason  takes  i  instead 
of  a  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms.5 

(19.)  The  forms  of  some  of  the  adjectives  differ  from  those  of  the 
verbs  which  have  corresponding  meanings,  in  their  vocalisation  being 
less  fully  expressive  of  the  process ;  as  if  the  verbs  were  derived  from 
the  adjectives  by  taking  the  appropriate  vowels.  Some  adjectives 
differ  from  the  verb  in  the  perfect  merely  by  having  the  nominal  ter- 
mination un  instead  of  the  final  vowel  of  the  verb.  Other  adjectives 
are  formed  from  the  verbs  by  lengthening  a  vowel,  generally  that  of 
the  second  radical,  as  if  with"  sense  of  the  fixity  of  the  substance  to 
which  the  adjective  belongs,  and  sometimes  changing  the  vowels  so  as 
to  be  less  expressive  of  the  subjectivity  or  of  the  subjective  movement. 
Some  adjectives  take  a  suffix  -emu  oi-dnun,  dropping  at  the  same  time 
the  vowel  of  the  second  radical,  perhaps  to  express  their  abiding  in  a 

1  Wright/p.  122.  2  Ibid.  p.  123.  3  Ibid.  p.  134. 

4  Ibid.  p.  124.  5  Ibid.  p.  129. 
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substantive  object ;  as  if  their  connection  with  it  were  not  quite 
taken  up  into  the  idea  of  them.  Others  take  a  prefix  like  that  of  the 
causative  form  of  the  verb,  dropping  at  the  same  time  the  vowel  of  the 
first  radical,  as  if  to  express  a  sense  of  the  quality  as  an  external 
affection  ;  but  generally  this  prefix  denotes  an  eminent  degree  of 
the  quality  as  if  it  expressed  a  sense  of  an  additional  infusion 
of  it.1 

Adjectives  of  the  forms  fayilun,  faylanu,  or  hafffalu,  if  the  latter 
denotes  a  colour  or  deformity,  are  chiefly  derived  from  neuter  verbs 
fagila,  whilst  neuter  verbs  fag  via  generally  give  rise  to  adjectives  of 
the  form  faglun,  farfilun.2  The  former  are  thought  as  accidental 
states  (52),  the  second  and  third  of  them  terminating  in  u  like  the 
imperfect,  as  if  engaging  a  subject,  instead  of  in  n  as  belonging  to  a 
substance.  The  latter  are  permanent  states  (52),  and  the  first  of  them 
has  lost  subjective  movement,  and  the  second  has  taken  up  the  fixity 
of  the  substance,  lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  second  radical,  at  the 
same  time  losing  subjectivity  as  being  an  adjective  and  changing 
u  to  i. 

Fagilun,  when  derived  from  transitive  verbs,  has  usually  a  passive 
sense  ;  and  the  same  is  sometimes  the  case  with  fagulun  ;  the  sense 
of  state  less  or  more  subjective  taking  up  the  fixity  as  the  principal 
part  of  the  idea.  But  these  two  forms,  especially  the  latter,  often 
indicate  either  a  very  high  degree  of  the  quality  or  an  act  done  with 
frequency  or  violence,2  the  course  of  the  being  or  doing  thought  as  a 
state  and  as  the  principal  part  of  the  idea. 

Faggdlun  is  an  adjective  of  intensiveness  or  habit,  corresponding 
to  the  second  form  of  the  verb,  and  it  gets  additional  force  of  mean- 
ing from  taking  the  feminine  ending  -atun  ;  3  because  this  implies,  that 
the  strength  with  which  it  is  thought  has  partially  detached  it  from 
its  noun  and  given  it  a  substantive  nature  (see  the  Sanskrit  numerals). 
Other  intensive  forms  less  usual  are  fuggalun,  figgllun,  fugalatun, 
faggulun,  fuggulun. 

Except  the  adjective  of  eminence  hafgalu,  there  is  no  form  to  express 
degrees  of  comparison.4 

(20.)  Adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  to  denote  connection 
with  the  substantive  object,  by  subjoining  -iyyun  to  the  stem  of  the 
substantive  after  having  dropped  any  ending  of  gender  or  number, 
and  sometimes  submitted  to  euphonic  change.  If  the  substantive  be 
a  proper  name  5  compounded  of  two  words,  that  one  which  is  the 
more  strongly  thought  takes  -iyyun,  and  the  other  is  dropped.  The 
feminine  of  the  preceding  form,  -iyyatun,  denotes  the  abstract  idea  of 
the  substantive  on  which  it  is  formed.6 

(21.)  The  form  of  the  diminutive  noun  is  fuy'ailun,  and  in  quad- 
riliterals  fugaigilun?  in  which  the  u  perhaps  expresses  imperfect 
development  of  the  nature,  like  the  u  of  the  imperfect  of  the  verb, 
and  i  is  an  element  of  weakness,  like  the  feminine  i.  The  weakness 

1  Wright,  pp.  125,  128.  2  Ibid.  p.  126.  3  Ibid.  p.  127. 

4  Ibid.  p.  129.  5  Ibid.  p.  134-143.       6  Ibid.  p.  145. 

7  Ibid.  p.  146. 
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falls  on  the  part  which  expresses  the  continuing  nature  of  the 
noun. 

Proper  names  consisting  of  two  words  form  their  diminutives  on 
the  first  word,  the  second  remaining  unchanged.1 

58.  In  respect  of  gender  Arabic  nouns  are  divisible  into  three 
classes,  those  which  are  only  masculine,  those  which  are  only  femi- 
nine, and  those  which  are  both  masculine  and  feminine. 

That  a  noun  is  of  the  feminine  gender  may  be  assumed  either  from 
its  signification  or  from  its  form.2  The  nouns  which  are  feminine 
by  signification  denote  substantive  objects  whose  attributive  nature 
(Def.  4)  belongs  properly  to  a  feminine  substance,  and  suggests  this 
without  expression ;  the  nouns  of  feminine  form  are  those  whose 
attributive  nature  needs  to  be  embodied  in  a  feminine  substance  by 
an  added  element,  that  the  noun  may  be  feminine. 

The  nouns  which  are  feminine  by  signification  are  those  which 
belong  to  the  female  sex ;  those  which  signify  countries  or  towns 
regarded  as  the  mothers  of  their  inhabitants ;  fire  or  wind,  which  are 
of  a  yielding  nature ;  certain  parts  of  the  body,  especially  those  parts 
which  are  double,  for  they  are  each  more  subordinate  than  the  single 
ones;  collective  nouns  which  denote  living  objects  destitute  of  reason, 
and  which  do  not  form  a  noun  of  the  individual  by  means  of  the 
feminine  suffix  -atun  (57),  for  collectives  lose  force  with  loss  of  indi- 
viduality ;  and  certain  other  nouns  whose  nature,  though  thought  as 
feminine,  cannot  be  brought  under  any  feminine  class.3 

Nouns  feminine  by  form  are  those  which  end  in  -atun,  -ai,  -a,  or 
-dhu. 

From  most  adjectives  and  some  substantives  of  the  masculine  gender 
feminities  are  formed  by  subjoining  one  of  the  above  endings. 

The  most  usual  termination,  by  the  mere  addition  of  which  femi- 
nines  are  formed,  is  -atun. 

Feminines  in  -ai  or  -d  are  formed  from  adjectives  of  the  forms 
fftf/ldnu,  whose  feminine  is  faglai,  and  hafgalu,  superlative,  whose 
feminine  isfut/'Iai. 

Feminines  in  -dhu  are  formed  from  adjectives  of  the  form  kqfgcdu, 
which  have  not  the  comparative  signification,  whose  feminine  is 
fagldhu.4 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  adjectives  of  the  form  fagldnu  or  hafyalu 
differ  from  the  others  in  not  having  the  final  n,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  noun ;  as  if  they  had  less  sense  of  the  substance  to  which  they 
belong  (57).  And  to  this  their  meaning  corresponds.  For/dkfZdtw 
denotes  an  accidental  state,  being  formed  from  verbs  of  the  form 
faffila  (57) ;  and  is  not  quite  thought  as  part  of  the  idea  of  a  sub- 
.stantive  object,  but  in  some  degree  as  rather  affecting  such  an  object 
(129).  And  hafyalu,  with  the  superlative  meaning,  has  a  comparative 
reference  to  other  objects  which  tends  to  draw  thought  from  that 
which  it  qualifies.  Adjectives  of  the  form  hafgalu,  which  are  not 
superlative,  express  colour  or  defect,  thought  as  external  accidents 
(57).  These  adjectives,  having  less  sense  of  the  substance,  give 

1  Wright,  p.  143.  2  Ibid.  p.  153.  3  Ibid.  p.  153-155. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  157,  158. 
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weaker  expression  to  it  in  the  feminine  as  well  as  in  the  masculine. 
And  as  the  weakly  thought  substance  is  less  distinct,  it  blends  with 
a  less  distinct  element  of  gender,  which  is  taken  up  partly  by  the 
adjective  attribute ;  fagldnu  is  weakened  by  dropping  -an-,  which 
seems  to  connect  attribute  and  substance,  the  weak  substance  and 
attribute  of  the  feminine  combining  without  such  connection ;  and 
hafgalu  in  the  feminine  drops  the  strong  prefix  ha-,  which,  like  the 
causative  of  the  verb,  seems  to  express  an  access  of  the  attribute  as 
if  from  an  external  source.  Does  fugled  convey  a  sense  of  passive 
reception  in  having  u  for  the  vowel  of  its  first  radical  ? 

Fagulun  when  used  adjectively  with  the  meaning  of  the  active 
participle,  fagilun  when  used  adjectively  with  the  meaning  of  the 
passive  participle,  and  mify'alun,  mifgdlun,  mifgilun,  nouns  of  the 
instrument,  when  used  adjectively  to  attribute  strongly  a  property 
or  action,  as  if  the  substantive  was  an  instrument  for  its  efficiency, 
do  not  make  a  feminine,1  for  they  have  a  weak  sense  of  the  substance 
to  which  they  belong.  They  are  of  so  verbal  a  nature  that  they  are 
not  quite  thought,  like  adjectives  generally,  as  part  of  the  idea  of  the 
subject  which  they  qualify  (Del  6),  but  in  some  degree  as  only  affecting 
it ;  and  they  have  not  a  substance  of  their  own  like  the  nomina 
agentis,  patientis,  and  instrument^  which  are  substantives. 

Adjectives  which  by  their  signification  are  applicable  to  females 
only,  do  not  usually  form  a  feminine,1  for  they  receive  no  modification 
in  idea  from  being  used  with  a  female  substantive. 

Collective  nouns  denoting  animals  or  plants  which  are  thought  with 
such  strength  that  they  form  a  noun  of  the  individual  as  a  subordinate 
part,  also  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  words  regarded 
as  words,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  nouns,  are  sometimes 
masculine  and  sometimes  feminine.2 

59.  Arabic  nouns  have  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 

The  dual  is  formed  by  -dni  (51),  subjoined  to  the  stem  after  drop- 
ping -un  ;  certain  euphonic  changes  taking  place  if  the  stem  ends  in  y 
or  w. 3 

There  are  two  kinds  of  plurals  in  Arabic ;  one  which  has  only  a 
single  form  for  each  gender,  and  is  called  by  the  grammarians  the 
pluralis  sanus,  because  the  vowels  and  consonants  of  the  singular 
are  for  the  most  part  retained  in  it ;  the  other,  which  has  various 
forms,  and  is  called  the  pluralis  fractus,  because  it  more  or  less  alters 
the  singular  by  the  addition  or  elision  of  consonants  or  the  change  of 
vowels.4 

The  pluralis  sanus,  nominative  case,  of  masculine  nouns,  is  formed 
by  adding  -una  to  the  stem,  -un  having  been  dropped ;  that  of  femi- 
nine nouns  by  adding  -dtun  to  the  stem,  or  if  the  singular  end  in 
-atun  by  lengthening  the  a.  In  taking  these  endings,  stems  with 
final  y  or  w  are  subject  to  certain  euphonic  changes.  And  if  the 
middle  radical  of  feminine  nouns  has  no  vowel  in  the  singular,  it 
takes  in  the  plural  either  a  or  the  vowel  of  the  first  radical.5 

1  Wright,  p.  159.  2  Ibid.  pp.  155,  156.  3  Ibid.  p.  160. 

4  Ibid.  p.  161.  5  Ibid.  p.  161-163. 
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The  pluralis  sanus  masculine  is  formed — 

From  proper  names  of  men,  not  ending  in  -atu,  their  diminutives, 
and  the  diminutives  of  common  nouns  denoting  rational  beings. 

From  verbal  adjectives  which  form  their  feminine  in  -atun. 

From  adjectives  of  the  form  kafyalu,  which  have  the  comparative 
or  superlative  signification. 

From  adjectives  in  -iyyun. 

From  the  words  hibnan,  for  banayun,  a  son,  plural  banuna;  yala- 
mun,  one  of  the  four  classes  of  created  things,  plural  yalamuna; 
hardun,  the  earth,  plural  hara/juna  ;  hahlun,  a  family,  plural  hahluna  ; 
6ii,  the  possessor  of  a  thing,  plural  Ouuna  ;  and  from  the  numerals  for 
the  tens  from  20  to  90. 

All  the  above  have,  in  the  singular,  a  definiteness  of  idea,  and 
corresponding  distinctness  of  substance  (Def.  4). 

Adjectives,  however,  have  the  pluralis  sanus  only  when  joined  to 
substantives  denoting  rational  beings.  With  other  nouns  they  have 
less  strength  of  individuality. 

Plnrales  fracti  also  are  formed  from  substantives  and  adjectives 
that  have  the  pluralis  sanus,  but  especially  from  adjectives  used  sub- 
stantively,  as  these  have  less  individuality. 

Some  feminine  nouns,  especially  those  which  have  dropped  a  third 
radical  h,  y,  or  w,  have  a  pluralis  sanus  masculine,  with  elision  of  the 
termination  -at,1  having  apparently  lost  in  the  plural  the  sense  of 
subordinateness  which  they  had  in  the  singular. 

The  pluralis  sanus  feminine  is  formed — 

From  proper  names  of  women,  and  such  names  of  men  as  have  the 
termination  -atu. 

From  feminine  adjectives  whose  masculine  has  the  pluralis  sanus. 

From  feminines  in  -ai  or  -dhu. 

From  the  names  of  the  letters,  which  are  generally  feminine. 

From  the  names  of  the  months. 

From  the  feminine  verbal  nouns  and  all  verbal  nouns  of  the  derived 
forms ;  but  those  of  the  second  and  fourth  derived  forms  admit  also 
a  pluralis  fractus. 

From  nouns  of  foreign  origin,  even  when  they  belong  to  men. 
These  suggest  only  the  thought  of  the  object  or  substance,  but  in  the 
plural  that  thought  is  reduced  to  what  is  common  to  the  individuals, 
and  is  thereby  so  weakened  as  to  be  feminine. 

From  a  good  many  masculine  nouns  which  have  no  pluralis  fractus, 
and  some  feminine  nouns  which  have  not  a  feminine  termination. 

From  verbal  adjectives  which  are  used  in  the  plural  as  substantives, 
and  from  non-rational  diminutives,  even  when  masculine.2 

All  the  above  have  a  distinct  sense  of  the  singular  substance,  but 
the  reduction  of  the  stem  in  the  plural  to  what  is  common  to  the 
individuals  weakens  some  masculines,  so  that  their  plural  is  thought 
like  that  of  feminines. 

The  more  usual  forms  of  the  pluralis  fractus  of  substantives  and 
adjectives  with  three  radicals  are  the  following,  with  the  correspond- 
ing singular  forms : 

1  Wright,  p.  164.  2  Ibid.  p.  164-166. 
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Pluralis  Fractus. 

1.  fugdlun 

2.  fuglun 

3.  fuyulun 

4.  fig  (Hun 

5.  Jiyalun 


6.  fugulun 

7.  fuggalun 

8.  fuggalun 

9.  fagalatun 

10.  fugalatun 

11.  figalatun 

12.  figlatun 

13.  hafgulun 


14.  hafgalun 

15.  hafgilatun 

16.  fawdgilu 

17.  fagdhilu 

18.  figldnun 

19.  fugldnun 

20.  fugaldhu 

21.  hafgildhu 

22.  /OJ/'&M 

23.  fagdlin 

24.  fagdlya 


Singular. 

faglatun,  figlatun  (rare),  fuglatun,  fuglai. 
hafgalu,    not    comparative    or    superlative ;    its 

feminine,  fagldhu. 
fayalun,  fagilun  (rare),  fagalun,  fig  dlun,  fugalu w, 

fag  Hun,  fagtlatun,  fagulun. 
figlatun. 
fag  Inn,  figlun,  fuglun,  faglatunjuglatunjagalun, 

fagalatun,  fagulun ;  also  the  verbal  adjectives 

w  w 

faglun,  fagldnun,fagldnu,  fagilun  not  passive, 

and  their  feminines,  said  fagilun,  verbal  adjec- 
tive. 
fdglun,  figlun,  fuglun,  fagalun,  figalun,  fagilun, 

verbal  adjective  (rare). 

fagilun,  verbal  adjective  ;  its  feminine,  fdgilatun. 
fagilun,  verbal  adjective. 

fagilun,  verbal  adjective,  denoting  rational  beings. 
fdgilun,  same  derived  from  verbs  with  20  or  ?/  for 

third  radical. 

faglun,  figlun  (rare),  fuglun. 
faglun,  fuglun,  fagalun,  fagdlun,fugdlun,  fagilun. 
faglun,  fagalun,  figlun,  fuglun,  feminine   quadri- 

literal,  not  ending  in  -at,  with  radically  long 

vowel  to  second  radical, 
triliterals  of  all  forms,  but  rarely  fag  lun  and  fug1 - 

lun ;  fagilun,  fafilun  (rare). 
fag1  lun  figlun  fuglun  (TSLTQ),  fagalun  (rare),  nouns 

with  radical  long  vowel  to  second  radical. 
fdg'alun;fdgilun,  substantive,  also  masculine  verbal 

adjective  (rare),  also  verbal  adjective  with  signi- 
fication applicable  only  to  females  ;  fdgilatun, 
feminines  with  vowel  of  second  radical,  radically 

long,  with  or  without  -atun. 
fuglun   from   roots  having  w   for  second  radical, 

fagalun, fufalun,  fugdlun,  fagilun  (rare). 
faglun,  fagalun,  fagilun,  fdfilun  verbal  adjective 

used  as  substantive,  hafgalu  not  comparative. 
fagilun,    verbal  adjective,    applicable   to   rational 

beings  and  not  passive,  fagilun,  some  masculine 

adjectives  rational  not  passive. 
fag1  Hun,  masculine  adjective  like  preceding,  derived 

from  verbs   whose  middle  radical  is  y,  w,   or 

double. 
fagilun,  fagilun,  fagilun,  Tiafgalu,  being  verbal 

adjectives  of  injury,  defect,  &c.,fagldnu. 
fatfldhu,faglai,  figlai,  fuglai  feminine  adjective, 
same   as  23,  fagldnu,  fagilun,  verbal  adjectives, 

fagllatun,  feminine    substantives   from   verbs 

with  third  radical  y  or  w. 
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Pluralis  fractus. 

25.  fagilun 
(rare) 

26.  fug  ul at un 
(rare) 

27.  fafdlatun 
(rare) 

28.  fagalun 
(rare) 

29.  faglun 


Singular. 
faf  luiij  fiy  dlun ,  fdtj  ilun. 

faglun. 

fayalun,  fdgilan. 

faglatun,  fagalatun,  fay*  Hun. 

fugilun. 


(rare) 

Quadriliteral  substantives  and  adjectives,  with  four  radicals,  or 
formed  from  triliteral  roots  by  prefixing  h,  t,  or  m,  have  a  pluralis 
fradus  of  the  form  fag  alii. 

Quinqueliterals,  of  which  the  penultinia  is  a  long  radical  vowel, 
have  pluralis  fractus  fagdlllu. 

Substantives  and  adjectives  of  five  or  more  letters,  generally  of 
foreign  origin,  of  which  the  penultimate  is  a  long  radical  vowel,  or  of 
four  or  more  letters  without  long  radical  vowel,  have  pluralis  fractus 
fatjalilatun.1 

The  above  correspondences  between  forms  of  the  pluralis  fractus  and 
forms  of  the  singular  are  subject  to  many  exceptions.  The  dictionaries 
also  give  many  forms  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  above  table.2 
Many  forms  of  the  pluralis  fractus  seem  to  be  derived  from  obsolete 
forms  of  the  singular,  as  fufalafcu,  plural  of  fag  ilun,  from  an  obsolete 
fag  Hun.* 

One  singular  may  have  several  forms  of  the  pluralis  fractus ;  as 
ba^run,  the  sea,  ba%(irun,  bu%urun,  hab^urun ;  g  abdun,  a  slave, 
gibddun,  yabldun,  haybudun,  gubddnu. 

One  singular  may  have  several  plurales  fracti  and  a  pluralis  sauus 
besides.  And  in  such  cases,  if  the  singular  has  several  meanings,  it 
often  happens  that  each  of  them  has  one  or  more  forms  of  the  plural 
which  are  peculiar  to  it  or  used  in  preference  to  the  rest ;  as  baitun, 
a  house,  plural  generally  buyutun;  baitun,  a  verse,  plural  always 
habydtun ;  gainun,  an  eye,  plural  generally  guyunun  or  hagyunun; 
gainun,  a  fountain,  plural  the  same ;  gainun,  a  peculiar  nature, 
hagydnun  ;  batmnn,  the  belly,  a  valley,  a  tribe,  plural  generally 
butunun  or  habtnnun  ;  batnuji,  the  interior,  plural  butndnun.3 

"As  regards  their  meaning,  the  plurales  fracti  are  totally  different 
from  the  sound  plurals;  for  the  latter  denote  several  distinct  individuals 
of  a  genus,  the  former  a  number  of  individuals  viewed  collectively, 
the  idea  of  individuality  being  wholly  suppressed. 

The  plurales  fracti  are  consequently,  strictly  speaking,  singulars 
with  a  collective  signification,  and  often  approach  in  their  nature  to 
abstract  nouns.  Hence,  too,  they  are  all  feminine,  and  can  be  used  as 
masculine  only  by  constructio  ad  sensum"  4 

And  being  a  singular  noun,  the  pluralis  fractus  sometimes  admits  the 
formation  of  a  plural  from  it.5 

1  Wright,  p.  166-187.  2  Ibid.  p.  182.  3  Ibid.  p.  183. 

4  Ibid.  p.  189.  5  Ibid.  p.  188. 
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"  The  pluralis  sanus  and  the  plurales  fracti  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  forms  are  used  only  of  persons 
and  things  that  do  not  exceed  ten  in  number  (three  to  ten).  But 
this  applies  of  course  only  to  such  nouns  as  have  also  other  plurals, 
for  if  one  of  the  forms  alone  be  used,  it  is  necessarily  employed 
without  any  limitation  as  to  number." * 

The  formation  of  the  plural  of  Arabic  nouns  is  a  remarkable  and 
instructive  feature  of  the  language.  Only  a  limited  portion  of  the 
nouns  form  the  pluralis  sanus,  expressing  thereby  a  sense  of  the  mani- 
fold individuality  ;  and  many  of  these,  if  not  the  most,  form  it  only 
when  the  individuals  do  not  exceed  ten;  the  individuals,  if  they 
exceed  ten,  being  lost  in  an  aggregate.  The  pluralis  sanus,  as  its 
name  implies,  preserves  that  part  of  the  noun  which  expresses  in  the 
singular  its  attributive  nature;  and  in  the  masculine  the  plural 
ending  is  external  to  the  stem.  But  |in  the  feminine  the  plural 
element  enters  into  the  stem,  lengthening  the  a  which  belongs  to  its 
final  syllable.  And  also  feminine  nouns  whose  middle  radical  has  no 
vowel  in  the  singular,  suffer  extension  in  the  pluralis  sanus  by  taking 
a  vowel  with  that  radical.  The  individuality  of  a  feminine  is  weaker 
than  that  of  a  masculine ;  and  it  is  natural  therefore  that  it  should  be 
less  distinctly  preserved  in  a  plurality.  In  the  pluralis  fradus  the 
individuality  is  lost,  yet  not  so  completely  as  in  a  collective  noun. 
The  latter  is  thought  with  an  attributive  nature  which  is  irrespective 
of  the  different  individuals.  The  former  is  thought  with  the  attri- 
butive nature  altered  by  the  individual  to  which  it  belonged  being 
merged  in  an  aggregate.  The  sense  of  multiplicity  or  repetition  not 
being  preserved  in  the  substance  (Def.  4)  tends  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  attributive  nature  ;  and  various  stems  are  variously  altered  by 
such  repetition,  according  to  the  idea  which  they  express.  It  is  not 
possible  to  account  for  the  changes ;  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  attributive  nature  is  thought  less  strongly  when  it  is  merged  in  a 
large  aggregate,  because  it  is  weakened  by  the  different  manifestations 
of  it  in  different  individuals.  And  to  this  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
the  tendency  of  the  pluralis  fradus  to  weaken  to  i  or  u  the  a  of  the 
singular  stem,  and  sometimes  to  take  the  feminine  ending  when  there 
is  sufficient  sense  of  the  individual  to  bring  out  the  weakness  of  the 
plural  as  subordinate  to  it.  But  there  are  other  changes  of  quite  a 
different  nature  which  may  concur  with  the  preceding.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  attributive  nature  in  different  individuals  seems  often 
to  give  a  sense  of  extension  which  shows  itself  sometimes  in  an 
increase  of  syllables,  and  more  open  vocalisation,  and  sometimes  in 
a  lengthening  of  vowels.  In  others  the  repetition  seems  to  have 
the  effect  of  doubling  the  middle  radical.  The  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  forms  are  especially  worthy  of  note,  because 
they  are  generally  limited,  like  the  pluralis  sanus,  to  pluralities 
not  exceeding  ten  individuals.  The  twelfth  form  is  reduced  in  the 
stem,  and  subordinated  by  the  feminine  ending,  and  involves 
no  expression  of  increase ;  and  perhaps  such  an  expression  of 

1  Wright,  p.  189. 
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plurality,  with  sense  of  subordination  to  the  individual,  would  not  be 
compatible  with  a  larger  number  than  ten.  The  other  three  forms  have 
an  external  element  in  the  prefix  ha,  as  if  there  were  a  partial  separation 
of  an  element  of  plurality,  which  would  imply  a  corresponding  distinct- 
ness of  the  thought  of  the  individual  which  could  take  place  only 
with  a  small  number.  The  ha  of  the  twenty-first  form  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  weak  or  doubled  middle  radical  combining  with  the  first  radical. 
All  such  explanations,  however,  of  the  various  forms  are  mere  guesses. 

The  Ethiopic  formations  (130)  seem  to  depend  mostly  on  the 
extension  of  the  stem  by  additional  vocalisation.  What  is  certain  is 
the  weak  sense  of  the  individual  object,  which  is  disclosed  by  the 
great  development  and  use  of  the  pluralis  fractus. 

60.  Arabic  nouns  are  declined  in  the  singular  either  as  triptotes 
or  diptotes,  but  in  dual  all  agree ;  and  in  the  plural  the  only  difference  is 
that  of  masculine  and  feminine  pluralis  sanus.  The  case  endings  are : 

Singular.  Pluralis  sanus. 

triptotes.     diptotes.     dual.        masculine,    feminine. 
Nominative .  -un  -u         -dni          -una         -dtun 


Genitive,  dative,  ablative     -in 
Accusative    .  -an 


-a          -ami         -ma          -aim 


The  expression  of  the  subject  with  a  case  ending  appropriated  to  it 
is  a  notable  feature  in  Arabic.  Yet  it  is  a  weak  sense  of  subjectivity 
that  the  nominative  ending  expresses;  for  when  a  dependent  verb 
is  expressed  as  a  verbal  noun,  its  subject  is  often  in  the  nomina- 
tive (74,  Ex.  20),  though  oftener  in  the  genitive.1  In  such  a  use  of  it 
there  is  no  subjective  realisation  (Def.  13) ;  but  only  a  thought  of  the 
subject  as  the  seat  or  source  of  the  fact  (67).  It  is  only  when  the 
nominative  follows  the  verb  that  it  is  thought  properly  as  subject  ; 
when  it  precedes,  as  it  may  from  emphasis  or  special  strength  of 
idea,2  it  is  thought  as  that  of  which  the  fact  is  stated,3  as  mdta 
Zaid'U'n,  Zaid  is  dead;  but  Zaid'U'n  indta,  Zaid  he  is  dead; 
Zaid'U'n  mata  habu'hu,  Zaid  his  father  is  dead.4 

Dual  and  plural  nouns  as  objects  of  a  relation  are  less  distinct  than 
the  singular,  and  the  relations  to  the  former  are  consequently  less 
distinctly  thought  than  the  relations  to  the  latter,  so  that  all  nouns 
are  diptote  in  the  dual  and  plural.  The  two  individuals  also  confuse 
the  sense  of  subject  in  the  dual,  so  that  the  subjective  vowel  u  does 
not  appear  in  the  nominative  dual ;  but  in  the  plural  the  individuals 
coalesce  more  than  in  the  dual,  and  the  sense  of  subject  is  strong 
enough  to  get  expression.  The  general  relation  to  the  diptote  nouns 
in  the  singular  is  the  element  of  transition  a ;  but  dual  and  plural 
nouns  prefer  the  element  of  proximity  i.  Transition  is  thought  as 
having  only  one  direction ;  proximity  can  exist  with  many  objects. 

The  pluralis  fractus  is  declined  as  a  singular  noun  triptote  or  dip- 
tote 5  (59).  The  diptote  nouns  are  apparently  those  of  which  the  idea 
is  so  strong  that  in  the  conception  of  the  fact  they  partially  detach 
themselves  from  the  combination  in  which  they  stand,  so  that  their 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  p.  42.  2  Ibid.  pp.  180,  185,  186.  3  Ibid.  pp.  177,  178. 

•  Ibid.  p.  180.  5  Wright,  p.  190-193. 
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connection  with  it  is  weakened.  They  are  the  quadrisyllable  plurales 
fracti  (16  and  17),  which  have  inserted  a  syllable  between  their  first 
and  third  radicals,  thereby  expressing  an  extended  thought  of  the 
stem ;  distributive  numerals  expressing  as  they  do  so  heavy  an  idea, 
as  two  by  two,  three  by  three,  &c. ;  nouns  and  adjectives,  whether* 
plurales  fracti  or  not,  which  end  in  -ahu,  -ai,  or  -a,  and  their  pluralis 
fractus  (23);  also  the  adjectives  hafgalu,  faglcmu;  these  all  have, 
as  already  noted,  weak  sense  of  substance  (58),  as  if  the  stress  of 
thought  was  on  the  stem  and  little  on  their  outward  connections. 
Also  those  proper  nouns  which  not  only  tend,  by  their  own  concrete 
and  independent  nature  as  proper,  to  be  less  immersed  in  the  com- 
bination of  fact,  but  which  also  suggest  by  their  formation  a  fulness  of 
original  meaning  on  which  the  mind  would  dwell.  Their  concreteness 
is  increased  when  they  are  of  foreign  origin,  because  they  are  then 
more  strictly  limited  to  individuals  ;  and  their  form  invites  attention 
when  similar  to  that  of  native  words  with  full  meaning.  Such  are 
foreign  names  of  men  which  are  not  monosyllabic,  names  of  women 
which  are  of  foreign  origin  or  consist  of  three  or  more  syllables,  names 
which  have  a  feminine  termination  or  the  termination  -an,  names  which 
are  like  an  imperfect,  or  which  have  the  form  of  the  second  derived 
form  or  passive  of  a  verb  (fag  gala,  fugild),  names  which  are  actually 
or  seemingly  derived  from  common  nouns  or  adjectives.1 

Stems  ending  in  y  or  w  are  subject  to  irregularity  in  their  declension 
owing  to  euphonic  change.2 

If  a  noun,  whether  of  itself  diptote  or  triptote,  have  the  article,  it 
is  declined  as  a  triptote,  but  does  not  take  the  final  n  in  the  singular 
or  in  the  pluralis  sanus  feminine  (74,  Ex.  4,  7,  11,  12,  18) ;  and  if  it 
govern  a  genitive  it  is  declined  as  a  triptote,  and  drops  not  only  the 
final  n  in  the  singular  and  pluralis  sanus  feminine,  but  also  the  final 
ni  of  the  dual,  and  the  final  no,  of  the  pluralis  sanus  masculine.3 
Triptote  proper  names  drop  the  final  nt  when  followed  by  hibnu,  son 
of ; 3  and  hibnu  is  shortened  to  bnu  4  (74,  Ex.  2). 

The  particularisation  with  the  article  and  the  correlation  with  the 
genitive  draw  thought  from  the  attributive  part  of  the  substantive 
idea,  which  is  the  general  part  of  it  (Def.  4),  and  cause  the  noun  to 
be  thought  more  in  its  present  instance  as  involved  in  the  combination 
of  fact.  This  strengthens  the  sense  of  the  case  relations,  and  leads 
the  noun  to  be  thought  in  the  combination  of  fact  without  the  help  of 
any  mediating  pronominal  element,  so  that  final  n  is  dropped  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  pluralis  sanus  feminine. 

61.  For  that  the  final  n  of  triptote  nouns  singular,  or  of  the  pluralis 
sanus  feminine,  is  of  a  pronominal  nature,  is  rendered  probable  by  its 
being  displaced  by  particularisation  whether  with  the  article  or  with 
a  genitive ;  and  that  it  helps  the  connection  of  the  noun  with  the 
fact,  by  referring  to  it  as  connected,  is  indicated  by  its  not  being  used 
when  the  sense  of  that  connection  becomes  stronger  in  the  thought  of 
the  noun,  or  the  connection  itself  is  weakened  by  the  concreteness  of 
diptote  nouns  singular.  Otherwise  the  element  of  case  is  not  sufficient 

1  Wright,  p.  196-199.        2  Ibid.  p.  200.       3  Ibid.  p.  201-203.       4  Ibid.  p.  21. 
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to  express  the  connection  of  the  noun  as  that  connection  is  thought 
in  the  conception  of  the  fact ;  and  n  is  used  to  supplement  it.  If  this 
be  so  it  is  an  arthritic  element  (Def.  7)  such  as  has  been  observed  in 
so  many  languages  (II.  33,  77,  88,  &c. ;  III.  3,  103;  IV.  11,  71; 
V.  24,  32 ;  VI.  144). 

62.  But  the  final  na  of  the  pluralis  sanus  masculine  differs  from 
the  final  n  of  the  pluralis  sanus  feminine  in  involving  a  sense  of  the 
plurality.     For  even  if  it  be  partly  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  lan- 
guage to  avoid  shut  syllables  with  a  long  vowel,  such  as  un  would  be, 
yet  the  distinction  between  -na  of  the  plural  and  -ni  of  the  dual 
implies  a  sense  of  number  (51).     They  are,  however,  both  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  pronominal  like  n,  and  being  so,  they  act  arthriti- 
cally  ;  they  are  both  dropped  when  the  noun  is  correlated  with  a  geni- 
tive on  account  of  the  closeness  of  that  relation. 

With  the  pronominal  possessive  suffixes  also,  the  final  n,  ni,  and  na 
of  the  nouns  are  dropped ;  and  the  final  vowel  of  a  pluralis  fradus  or 
of  the  pluralis  sanus  feminine  is  elided  before  the  suffix  of  first 
singular  -I.1 

63.  The  cardinal  numbers  for  1  and  2  in  Arabic  agree  in  gender 
with  the  noun  which  they  affect,  and  the  numeral  for  2  has  the  dual 
ending.     They  are  light  thoughts,  which  take  up,  like  adjectives,  a 
strong  sense  of  the  noun.     The  numerals  from  3  to  10  are  singular 
substantives,  either  following  the  noun  in  apposition  to  it,  or  govern- 
ing the  noun  in  the  genitive  and  followed  by  it.2     In  the  latter  case 
the  noun  is  in  the  pluralis  fractus?  because  the  plurality  is  massed 
into  an  aggregate.     In  either  case  the  numeral  takes  the  feminine 
form  when  it  is  connected  with  a  masculine  noun,  i.e.,  whose  singular 
is  masculine,  and  which  is  not  governor  of  a  genitive  denoting  a 
female   object;4   because   then  and  then  only   it  is   thought   as   a 
subordinate  appendage.     The  mental  action  of  counting  feminines  is 
greater  because  their  individuality  is  weaker  (59)  and  less  readily 
noted  as  the  unit,  and  the  number  of  them  consequently  is  a  stronger 
thought.     The  numerals  for  1  to  10  are  declined  as  triptotes ;  for, 
owing  to  their  abstractness,  they  have  the  more  distinct  sense  of  cor- 
relation with  the  rest  of  the  fact. 

The  numbers  from  11  to  19  are  expressed  by  the  units  followed  by 
the  10,  and  the  10,  which,  when  it  is  by  itself,  is  feminine  with  mascu- 
line nouns,  in  these  numbers  agrees  in  gender  with  the  noun.5  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  compression  of  thought  in  reckoning,  whereby 
the  10  having  been  reckoned  takes  up  a  strong  sense  of  the  noun 
in  being  carried  on  and  added  to  the  remainder.  With  both  the  10 
and  the  units,  the  noun  is  connected  as  with  a  diptote  genitive  of 
apposition,  so  that  they  both  end  in  a  (66). 

The  cardinal  numbers  from  20  to  90  are  abbreviated  expressions  of 
so  many  tens,  and  they  engage  thought  too  much  to  be  felt  as  sub- 
ordinate appurtenances,  so  that  they  are  always  masculine  pluralis 
sanus,  the  tens  being  too  distinct  to  be  massed  into  a  pluralis  fradus. 

1  Wright,  p.  204.  2  Ibid.  p.  206-208.  3  Ibid.  Syntax,  p.  161. 

4  Wright,  p.  207  ;  Syntax,  p.  166. 
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In  the  abbreviation  of  counting  the  multiples  above  20,  the  stem  of 
the  10  was  dropped,  and  only  its  plural  ending  remained ;  but  in  20 
the  stem  of  the  10  remained  and  took  up  with  its  first  radical  the  i 
of  duality,  dropping  the  rest  of  the  numeral  for  2.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  numeral  for  20  has  not  the  dual  ending  but  the 
plural,  the  sense  of  the  plurality  of  the  number  overpowering  that  of 
the  duality  of  the  tens.1 

The  numerals  from  20  to  90  take  the  noun  after  them  in  the 
accusative  singular,  being  too  heavy  to  combine  with  them  in  the 
nearer  relation  of  the  genitive.  Sometimes,  however,  the  noun  follows 
them  in  the  genitive,  and  then,  like  other  nouns  (62),  they  drop  the  final 
na.1  Multiples  of  100  govern  the  noun  in  the  genitive  singular.2 

Units  and  multiples  of  10  are  united  by  wa,  and ;  both  being 
declined,1  as  they  are  thought  substantively. 

The  ordinals  of  2  to  10  affect  the  first  radical  of  the  cardinal  with 
a,  dropping  an  initial  elif  (ha,  hi),  and  change  the  vowel  of  the  second 
radical  to  i. 

The  ordinals  1  to  10  are  declined. 

In  the  ordinals  of  11  to  19,  the  units  take  their  ordinal  form,  but 
the  10  remains  the  same  as  in  the  cardinals  ;  and  the  unit  ordinals 
are  declined  when  defined  by  the  article. 

The  ordinals  of  the  multiples  of  10  are  the  same  as  the  cardinals.3 
The  distributive  adjectives  two   by  two,   &c.,   are  expressed   by 
repeating  the  cardinal  numbers  once,   or  by  numerals  of  the  form 
fugdlu  and  mafgalu,  either  singly  or  repeated. 

The  multiplicative  adjectives  double,  threefold,  &c.,  are  expressed 
by  nomina  patientis  of  the  second  form  mufaggalun,  derived  from 
the  cardinal  numbers. 

Numeral  adjectives  expressing  the  number  of  parts  have  the  form 
fugdliyun. 

The  fractions  from  a  third  to  a  tenth  have  the  forms  fuglun, 
fugulun,  and  fagilun. 

A  recurrent  period,  as  every  third,  is  expressed  in  the  form  fig  Inn.4 
64.  There  are  in  Arabic  four  inseparable  prepositions,  bi,  in ;  li,  to  ; 
ta  and  iva,  by,  used  in  swearing ;  and  six  separable  prepositions,  ilya, 
to  ;  yaitai)  till,  up  to;  gan,  from;  fl,  into;  ladunladai,  with;  mhi, 
of,  from ;  and  there  are  also  nouns  used  for  prepositions.5  All  the 
prepositions  govern  the  genitive. 

The  inseparable  conjunctions  are,  wa-,  and;  /«-,  and  so,  and  conse- 
quently. 

The  most  common  separable  conjunctions  are,  hi@,  hiOa,  when  ; 
hamma,  followed  by  /a,  as  regards  ;  han,  that ;  hin,  if ;  hanna,  that ; 
hau,  or ;  Oumma,  Oummata,  then ;  kai,  in  order  that ;  lakinna,  but ; 
lammd  postquam ;  lau,  if ;  mci,  as  long  as.6 

There  are  three  inseparable  adverbial  particles,  ha-  interrogative,  sa- 
prefixed  to  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  to  express  real  futurity,  ami  la- 
affirmative.7 

1  Wright,  p.  209.  2  Ibid.  Syntax,  p.  164.  3  Wright,  pp.  211,  212. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  213,  214.       5  Ibid.  p.  224-227.  6  Ibid.  p.  231-234. 

7  Ibid.  p.  227. 
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There  are  three  negative  particles ;  Id  negatives  what  is  thought  as 
only  part  of  a  fact,  being  connected  by  wa  with  another  verb,  also  the 
ideal,  namely,  the  future,  the  indefinite  present,  which  is  thought 
irrespective  of  position  in  time,  and  the  jussive,  which  it  makes  pro- 
hibitive ;  mil  negatives  the  real,  namely,  the  definite  or  absolute  pre- 
sent, and  the  perfect ;  lam  negatives  the  ideal-real,  namely,  the  present 
of  past  time,  expressed  by  the  jussive  (74,  Ex.  9,  12),  whose  want  of 
the  final  vowel  gives  unreality  to  the  imperfect  or  incomplete  tense. 
There  are  also  two  compound  negatives,  Ian  compounded  of  la,  and 
the  demonstrative  n  pointing  to  a  fact  as  an  object  or  result,  and 
which  consequently  negatives  the  subjunctive ;  and  lammd  not  yet, 
compounded  of  lam  and  ma  denoting  duration,  which,  like  lam,  is 
followed  by  the  jussive  (55  ;  74,  Ex.  10,  11). 

65.  The  small  sense  of  position  in  time,  together  with  a  considerable 
sense  of  process,  leads  the  Arabic  mind  to  think  facts,  not  as  placed 
in  the  past,  present,  and  future,  but  as  completed  or  not  completed 
(74,  Ex.  10,  18),  the  latter  as  incomplete  being  either  a  present  or  a 
future.     This  involves  the  necessity  of  determining  their  successions, 
not  by  the  time  of  each,  but  by  concatenating  them  as  complete  or 
incomplete  at  the  time  of  the  fact  last  mentioned  (79).    Thus  the  plu- 
perfect is  expressed  by  a  perfect  following  another  perfect  (74,  Ex.  1) ; 
an  imperfect  following  a  perfect  denotes  an  act  or  state  which  was  future 
or  present  in  the  past  (74,  Ex.  6,  7),  and  a  perfect  following  an  imperfect 
may  denote  what  will  be  past  in  the  future.     Sometimes  the  first  of 
the  two  verbs  is  the  perfect  or  imperfect  of  the  verb  kdna,  was ;  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  other  so  as  to  express  a  corresponding 
tense  by  the  help  of  kdna  as  an  auxiliary 1  (74,  Ex.  2,  8).     The  nomen 
agentis  and  nomen  patientis  involve  no  thought  of  position  in  time.2 

66.  There   is   a   striking   weakness   of    comparative    thought    in 
Arabic,  in  consequence  of   which  those  qualifying  elements  which 
result  from  the  comparison  of  a  particular  with  a  general  are  not 
thought  as  adjectives  or  adverbs  (Def.  6,  17),  with  a  sustained  act  of 
comparison,  in  which  the  general  is  present  to  the  mind  when  com- 
pleting with  a  comparative  element  the  thought  of  the   particular. 
But  the  mind  having  made  the  comparison  by  thinking  the  general 
side  by  side  with  the  particular,  passes  from  the  general  and  thinks 
the  comparative  element  as  an  entire  object  of  thought  (Def.  4),  con- 
necting it  in  a  correlation  with  the  general  to  complete  the  thought 
of  the  particular.     Hence  there  is  a  small  number  of  adjectives  in 
Arabic,  and  a  noun  is  often  qualified  by  the  genitive  of  another  noun 

man 

where  in  other  languages  an  adjective  would  be  employed,  as  ragulu 
badness  gen. 

sauh  •  in,  man  of  badness,  for  bad  man.3  So,  too,  the  place  of  an 
adverb  is  apt  to  be  supplied  by  a  noun  in  the  accusative  (74,  Ex.  11,  16, 
18) ;  the  accusative  in  Arabic  denoting  either  that  to  which  an  action 
tends  as  its  object,  or  in  reference  to  which  a  fact  is  realised,  or  that 
according  to  which  a  being  or  doing  proceeds  as  its  manner  or  kind.4 
This  habit  of  expressing  a  quality  as  a  governed  noun  leads  some- 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  p.  1-15.        2  Ibid.  p.  130.        3  Ibid.  p.  137.       4  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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times  to  the  expression  in  a  similar  way  of  what  in  other  languages 
would  be  an  apposition ; 1  the  object  denoted  by  the  first  substantive 
not  being  retained  as  identical  with  the  object  which  is  denoted  by 
the  second,  but  correlated  with  it  as  belonging  to  it,  or  participating 

mount    gen. 
of  it,  as  turn  sinina,  Mount  Sinai.2 

The  noun  which  is  used  in  the  adverbial  accusative  with  a  verb 
may  be  a  verbal  noun  derived  from  itself ;  either  its  own  abstract 
noun  (nomen  actionis)  or  the  noun  which  expresses  a  single  realisation 
of  it,  or  the  noun  which  expresses  the  kind  of  its  realisation.  The 
first  by  itself  expresses  intensity  of  the  verb  (74,  Ex.  18),  and  with  an 
adjective  or  defining  element  qualifies  or  defines  the  verb  (74,  Ex.  19) ; 
the  second  and  the  third  are  used  respectively  for  enumeration  and 
specification.3  All  three  show  a  want  of  comparison,  as  they  do  not 
qualify  the  verb  with  a  truly  comparative  element,  but  supplement  it 
with  a  second  thought  of  what  it  denotes  (see  III.  8). 

The  adverbial  accusative  is  used  after  verbs  of  being  or  becoming 
where  Latin  uses  the  nominative  (74,  Ex.  8,  21,  22).  It  is  also  used 
to  designate  time,  place,  state,  or  condition  of  subject  or  object,  cause 
or  motive,  and  various  other  determinations  and  limitations  of  the 
verb  ;  and  if  the  limitation  be  another  fact,  the  verb  of  the  latter 
may  become  the  abstract  noun  in  the  accusative,  and  its  subject  will 
follow  it  in  the  nominative.4 

The  accusative  is  used  also  after  the  negative  la,  meaning  there  is 
not ;  and  the  noun  when  taken  indefinitely  drops  the  final  n.5 

67.  The  abstract  verbal  noun,  when   governed  in   the   objective 
accusative,  or  through  a  preposition,  by  another  verb,  may  govern  its 
own  object  in  the  genitive  (74,  Ex.  2)  unless  this  be  separated  from  it 
by  one  or  more  words,  when  it  must  be  put  in  the  accusative.     If  its 
subject  be  expressed  it  is  generally  genitive,  and  the  object  accusative  ; 
but  often  the  subject  is  nominative  when  the  object  is  a  pronoun  in 
the  genitive,  and  sometimes  the  subject  is  nominative  and  the  object 
accusative  6  (74,  Ex.  20). 

The  nomen  agentis,  when  it  has  a  strong  sense  of  process  like  the 
imperfect,  may  govern  an  object  in  the  accusative.7  It  is  probably  the 
strong  sense  of  process  which  causes  the  verbal  nouns  so  often  to  have 
a  subject  and  to  govern  an  accusative ;  the  former  being  the  source, 
and  the  latter  the  end  or  determinant  of  the  process  of  doing  or  being. 

68.  As  the  weakness  of  the  act  of  comparison  shows  itself  in  the 
mind  dropping  the  general  idea  when  it  passes  to  the  comparative 
element  which  distinguishes  the  particular  object  of  thought,  so  the 
weakness  of  the  act  of  correlation  shows  itself  in  the  weak  sense  of 
the   antecedent  which   the   mind   has  in  thinking  the  consequent. 
Hence  arises  the  strange  peculiarity  in  Arabic  that  the  consequent  in 
a  correlation  is  often  expressed  as  such  without  any  expression  being 
given  to  the  antecedent. 

Thus  it  has  been  already  mentioned  (55)  that  the  imperative  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  jussive  with  the  preposition  li,  to,  prefixed 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  p.  158.  2  Ibid.  p.  159.  3  Ibid.  p.  37-40. 

«  Ibid.  p.  75-80.        5  Ibid.  pp.  68,  69.        6  Ibid.  pp.  41,  42.        7  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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to  it  (74,  Ex.  14),  the  antecedent  of  this  relation,  namely,  the  impulse 
of  command,  being  left  unexpressed.  So  also  the  objects  of  a  strong 
direction  of  thought,  as  in  praise,  blame,  welcome,  warning,  strong 
address,  are  apt  to  be  put  in  the  accusative  without  any  word  to 
govern  them.  And  propositions  introduced  byhiniia,  certainly,  or  the 
conjunction  hauna,  that,  which  are  both  of  a  demonstrative  nature,  or 
by  conjunctions  compounded  of  these  without  restrictive  -mci,  have 
their  subject  put  in  the  accusative J  without  anything  to  govern  it 
except  the  directed  attention  which  a  demonstrative  involves  (Del  7  ; 
74,  Ex.  3,  9, 11).  This  construction  gives  a  further  illustration  of  the 
same  principle ;  for  the  verb  has  no  expressed  antecedent  with  which 
as  subject  it  is  correlated  except  whatever  element  of  person  it  may 
contain. 

69.  The  Arab  (chap.  i.  V.  5)  has,  as  compared  with  other  races,  small 
practical  interest  in  external  things ;  doing  or  being  as  thought  in  its 
own  subjective  process  has  more  attraction  for  him.  And  he  tends  to 
think  the  noun  weakly  in  its  connections  with  the  fact,  and  rather  in 
the  general  idea  of  it  than  in  the  particular  instance  which  has  those 
connections  (60).  He  has  a  weak  sense  of  the  individual  object  or 
substance  (59) ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  when  a  substantive  object 
is  thought  as  part  of  another,  its  substance  is  merged  in  that  other. 
The  substantive  thus  governing  another  in  the  genitive,  and  thought 
as  part  of  that  other,  loses  its  generality,  the  idea  of  it  being  limited 
to  what  is  part  of  the  other  object.  It  is  particularised  by  the 
genitive,  and  consequently  thought  more  in  its  present  instance  and 
present  connections  in  the  fact  (60).  The  governing  substantive  thus 
becomes  triptote,  but  loses  the  final  ?z,  ni,  or  no,,2  which  expresses  it  as 
the  object  of  attention  (61,  62).  If,  however,  the  relation  expressed 
by  the  genitive  be  not  quite  so  close  as  that  of  a  part  to  a  whole,  as 
when  the  genitive  is  governed  by  an  adjective  or  by  a  participle  not 
thought  substantively,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  part  of  a  sub- 
stantive object,  the  genitive  does  not  define  or  limit  its  governor;3 
and  the  latter  consequently,  if  it  is  to  be  limited,  takes  the  definite 
article.4  But  always  the  governor  drops  the  final  71,  ni,  or  na  (74,  Ex. 
2,  3,  8,  16),  and  the  genitive  follows  it  immediately.5 

The  close  connection  of  the  governing  noun  with  the  genitive  is 
called  by  the  Arab  grammarians  the  proper  annexation,  the  other  the 
improper  annexation.3  In  the  former,  the  substance  of  the  governing 
noun  is  so  merged  in  the  genitive,  that  it  cannot  be  particularised  by 
the  definite  article,  except  through  the  particularising  of  the  genitive, 
and  that  the  particularising  of  the  genitive  always  affects  it  also ;  thus, 

daughter    king      gen.  art. 

lint'u  malik  '  i'n,  is  a  daughter  of  a  king ;  Unt'u  7  '  malik'i,  is  the 
daughter  of  the  king.     A  daughter  of  the  king  cannot  be  expressed 
by  the  genitive  except  with  the  intervention  of  a  preposition,  bint'u'n 
to 
li-l-maUk'i,  a  daughter  (belonging)  to  the  king.6 

An  extremely  remarkable  and  perfectly  independent  coincidence 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  p.  55-63.  2  Ibid.  p.  133-135.  3  Ibid.  p.  134. 

4  Ibid.  p.  151.  6  Ibid.  p.  41.  6  Ibid.  p.  153. 
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with  the  Syro- Arabian  annexation  of  a  genitive  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Woloff  language  (see  I.  26;  see  also  IV.  112). 

70.  If  a  noun  be  denned  in  any  way,  an  adjective  qualifying  it  must 
be  defined  also  (see  89) ;  and  if  an  adjective  connected  with  it  be  not 
defined,  it  must  be  a  predicate.1     A  pronominal  possessive  suffix,  being 
by  nature  definite,  cannot  in  general  refer  to  any  but  a  definite  noun.2 

When  both  subject  and  predicate  are  defined,  they  do  not  easily 
combine,  the  sense  of  the  correlation  in  any  case  being  weak  (68) ; 
and  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  frequently  used  as  an  abstract 
subject  to  represent  the  subject,  and  facilitate  its  connection  as  such 
with  the  predicate  ;  it  is  used  in  this  way  even  with  the  first  and 

I  the     way       and  the    truth 

second  personal  pronouns;  as  hand  huwa  ab'tariq'u  wa  •  7  •  %aqq'u 
and  the        life  these 

wa  '  'I '  %aydwt'u,  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  huldhika 
they       fuel         the    fire   gen. 
hum  waqud'u  'I '  nar  '  i,   these  are  fuel  for  the  fire.3 

When  the  definite  article  limits  the  subject  only  to  a  class  possess- 
ing an  expressed  attribute,  the  auxiliary  pronoun  is  not  used.4 

71.  The   Arabic   language   has   no    abstract   verb  substantive    to 
express  the  mere  copula ;  this  being  too  fine  an  element  to  be  thought 
separately  by  the  quality  of  mind  which  habitually  embraces  full 
ideas  in  its  single  acts  (49).     The  verb  kdna  denotes  existence,  and 
governs  a  predicate  in  the  accusative  case *  (66). 

A  similar  fulness  of  idea  is  to  be  seen  in  such  expressions  as,  the 
sayer  says,  meaning  the  same  as  on  dit.5 

The  reflex  object,  when  separate  from  the  verb,  is  expressed  by  the 
nouns  for  soul  (74,  Ex.  8),  eye,  spirit,  with  possessive  suffix.6  These 
nouns  are  also  used  in  the  sense  of  ipse,  governing  in  the  genitive  the 
noun  which  they  affect. 

72.  The  feminine  persons  of  the  verb  are  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  Syro- Arabian  languages ;  but  in  Arabic  they  are  not  always 
used  when  the  subject  is  feminine,  the  sense  of  gender  being  often 
dropped,  and  the  person  having  no  generic  designation,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject was  masculine.     Neither  is  there  always  agreement  in  number 
between  verb  and  subject.     The  following  rules  are  given : 

If  the  subject  be  feminine  by  signification  and  singular,  the  verb  is 
singular  feminine  when  the  subject  follows  it  immediately ;  but  may 
be  singular  masculine  if  one  or  more  words  intervene  before  the  sub- 
ject, though  feminine  is  preferable.7  If  the  subject  be  feminine 
merely  by  form,  the  verb  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  whether 
the  subject  follows  immediately  or  not.8 

If  the  subject  be  a  pluralis  sanus  masculine,  or  if  it  be  &  pluralis 
fractus  denoting  persons  of  the  male  sex,  the  preceding  verb  is  usually 
singular  masculine,  particularly  when  one  or  more  words  intervene 
between  it  and  the  subject.8 

If  the  subject  be  a  pluralis  fractus,  not  denoting  persons  of  the 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  p.  182.  2  Ibid.  p.  197.  3  Ibid.  p.  183. 

4  Ibid.  p.  187.  6  Ibid.  p.  190.  6  Ibid.  pp.  194,  198. 

7  Ibid.  p.  205.  8  Ibid.  p.  206. 
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male  sex,  whether  it  come  from  a  masculine  or  feminine  singular,  or  if 
it  be  a  feminine  plural,  the  preceding  verb  may  be  masculine  or 
feminine  singular  (74,  Ex.  7,  18).  But  if  the  subject  be^/M/u/i'a1  X'IHUH 
of  the  female  sex,  the  preceding  verb  should  be  feminine.1 

In  general,  when  once  the  subject  has  been  mentioned,  any  follow- 
ing verb  must  agree  with  it  strictly  in  number  and  gender.1 

If  the  subject  be  a  substantive  in  the  dual,  the  preceding  verb 
must  be  singular,  but  must  agree  with  the  subject  in  gender.2 

The  verb  frequently  agrees  in  gender,  not  with  the  grammatical 
subject,  but  with  a  genitive  annexed  to  it3  (74,  Ex.  22). 

The  nominative  follows  the  verb,  but  emphasis  or  a  strengthening 
adjunct  may  put  it  first ;  the  object  also  follows  verb.4 

73.  Every  interrogative  clause  takes  the  direct  form  of  question.5 
The  relative  pronoun  requires  for  its   antecedent  a  denned  noun. 

If  the  antecedent  be  indefinite  it  is  represented  in  the  relative  clause 
by  a  personal  pronoun  whether  separate  or  affixed  (74,  Ex.  8,  22), 
or  it  is  not  represented  at  all.  If  the  antecedent  be  definite  it  is 
generally  connected  with  a  relative  pronoun  which  commences  the 
relative  clause,  and  agrees  with  it  not  only  in  gender  and  number  but 
also  in  case ; 6  and  when  this  case  does  not  suit  the  relative  clause 
the  antecedent  is  represented  in  the  latter  in  its  proper  relation  by  a 
personal  pronoun  or  affix  7  (74,  Ex.  23,  24). 

It  shows  weak  sense  of  relation  that  the  copulative  conjunctions  wa 
and  fa  are  often  used  for  adversative  relations  and  others  of  a  different 
nature  8  (74,  Ex.  2).  sat  where  sat  father  his 

74.  Examples :  (1.)  Galasa  yayQu  galasa  habu  •  hu,  he  sat  where 

died    urt.  nom.  at  gen.  and 

his  father  had  sat9  (see  65).     (2.)  Mata  V  •  Rasld  •  u    U  •  Tus  '  a  ica- 

was     went  out     to  gen.    to  combating       gen.  gen.        gen. 

kana  "yjzraga  hilya  "/urdsdn  '  a   li"mu%arabat  '  i   Rcijiy  '  i  'bn  '  i 
art.          gen.  and      was      this    art.  nom.  already    went  out       and  cast  off 

'1-LaiO  '  i    wa  '  liana  hdOd  'r-Rdfig   •  u     qad     -/araga     wa'yalaya 

art.    allegiance  accus.  and  gained  victory  over   '  gen. 

hat1'  fag  at  •  a  ica  '  tagallaba  galyaSamarqand-a,w'Ra.shed.(lie(l 
at  Tus  after  he  had  set  out  for  Khorasan  to  combat  Kafig  ibn  el'Leit 
who  had  rebelled  and  cast  off  his  allegiance  and  taken  forcible  posses- 
sion of  Samarkand ; 10  the  proper  nouns  are  all  diptotes  except  Rdfig 
al'LaiO  (60) ;  kana  followed  by  a  perfect  expresses  a  ^pluperfect  (65) ; 
wa  expresses  several  relations  of  facts  (73)  ;  mu%arabat  is  nomen 
actionis  of  the  third  form  (57)  of  xara^a  spoliavit  (see  Golius,  from 
whom  all  the  radical  meanings  are  taken),  it  governs  its  object  in  the 
genitive  (67),  dropping  its  final  n  before  the  genitive  which  it 
governs  (69).  Rdfig  in  drops  the  final  n  before  bni  (60),  which  has 
dropped  it  before  the  genitive  which  it  governs  (69) ;  tagallaba  is 
fifth  form  of  galab,  conquered,  and  means  conquered  effectually  for 
and  if  that  people  accus.  art.  towns  believed  3d  jpl.  and 
himself.  (3.)  -Waiau  hanna  kohl  '  a  'I  •  qurai  aman  '  u  wa- 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  pp.  207,  208.  2  Ibid.  p.  209.  3  Ibid.  p.  212. 

4  Ibid  pp  30   180,  185,  186,  311.  5  Ibid.  p.  220.  6  Ibid.  p.  228-231. 

7  Ibid.  231-234.       8  Ibid.  p.  240.  9  Ibid.  p.  4.  10  Ibid.  p.  6. 
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feared  3d  pi.   certainly  bestowed  1st  pi.  on       them    blessings    accus.    from 

'ttaqa  '  u  la  •  faya%  •  na       golai  '  Mm  barakdt  •  in      mina 

art.   heaven  gen.  and    art.  earth  gen. 

's'sama  '  i  iva  '  7  •  $ard  '  i,  and  if  the  people  of  those  towns 
had  believed  and  feared  (God),  we  would  have  bestowed  upon  them 
blessings  from  heaven  and  earth ; 1  hahla  the  subject  is  put  in 
the  accusative  after  hanna  (68),  and  drops  the  final  n  before  the 
genitive  (69)  ;  qurai  is  given  by  Golius  as  the  irregular  plural,  i.e., 
pluralis  fractus  of  qaryatun  or  qiryatun  ;  hittaqail  is  the  third  plural 
perfect  of  the  eighth  form  of  waqay  cavit,  y  being  dropped  before  M, 
and  w  assimilated  before  t,  its  meaning  is  cavit  timuitque  sibi ;  the 
suffix  hum  becomes  him  after  the  i  of  galai,  galya  and  hilya  become 
galai,  hilai  before  the  suffixes  ;  the  verbs  are  all  in  the  perfect  without 
distinction  of  mood  or  time  ;  the  preposition  min  takes  a  from  the 
following  article,2  and  governs  the  following  nouns  in  the  genitive, 
respond  2d  pi.  imper.  to  God  gen.  and  to  the  apostle  gen.  when  has  called 
(4.)  Histagib  '  u  li'lldh'i  wa  '  li'r'rasul  'i  kiOd  dagd  • 
you  to  what  3d  sing,  vivify  you 

kum,  U  '  md  yu  '  y^yl  •  hum,  respond  to  God  and  to  the  apostle 
when  he  calls  you  to  that  which  can  give  you  life ;  3  fyistagibu  is 
second  plural  imperative  of  the  tenth  form  of  gdba  secuit ;  the  article 
hal  suffers  elision  of  its  first  letters  and  assimilation  of  its  final ; 
rasulum  passive  adjective  (57)  from  rasala  nuncium  misit ;  n  being 
dropped  on  account  of  the  article  (60)  ;  yu^ylkum,  third  singular 
imperfect  of  fourth  form  of  "fcayya  or  yayai  vixit ;  with  objective 

if        did    2d  sing,     this    perished  2d  sing. 

suffix  of  second  plural.  (5.)  Hin  fagal  '  ta  Odlika  halik  •  ta,  if 
you  do  this  you  will  perish,  the  verbs  are  both  in  the  perfect.  If 
the  perfect  after  conditional  particles  is  to  express  past  time,  the 
verb  kdna  or  a  verb  of  kindred  meaning  must  be  prefixed  to  the 

were  3d  pi.    if  3d  pi.  attained  3d  pi. 

correlative  clauses ;  as  kdn  '  u  hin  bdlag  •  u  balag  '  u,  if  they 
exerted  themselves  to  attain  (an  object),  they  attained  (it) ; 4  bdlaga  is 

came    to  him  3d  sing,  visit    him 

the  third  form  of  balaga.  (6.)  Gdhahilai'hi  ya  •  gudu'hu,  he  came  to 
him  to  visit  him  ;  yagudu  third  singular  imperfect  of  gdda,  visitavit ; 
came  3d  sing,  laugh 

gdha  Zaid'un  ya  '  dyaku,  Zaid  came  laughing ;  5  yadyaku  third  singu- 

and    followed  3d  pi.  what  3d  sing.  fern. 

lar  imperfect  of  dayfka  risit.     (7.)    Wrf'ttabag    '  u      md        ta    ' 
follow  art  evil  spirits      on        reign  gen.  gen. 

tlu  's  '  saydtmu  galya  mulk  •  i  Sulaimdn  •  a,  and  they  followed 
what  the  evil  spirits  taught  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  ; 6  hittabagu  is 
third  plural  perfect  of  the  eighth  form  of  tabaga  secutus  fuit ;  tatlu 
is  third  singular  feminine  imperfect  of  told  secutus  fuit ;  saydtlnun  is 
•pluralis  fractus  of  saitdnun,  it  drops  the  final  n,  having  taken  the 
article  (60) ;  tatlu  agrees  with  pluralis  fractus  in  singular  feminine  (72) 
and  expresses  what  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  preceding  verb ; 

andfut.  I 
Sulaimana  is  genitive  of  the  diptote  proper  name  (60).    (8.)  Wa'sa'ha' 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  p.  7.  2  Wright,  p.  20.  3  Ibid.  Syntax,  p.  8. 

4  Ibid.  p.  10.  5  Ibid.  p.  13.  6  Ibid.  p.  15. 
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hire  persona  accus.  3d  pers.  carry  3d  pi.  3d  sing.  obj.  to  house  my 
stahy ini  haqicdm'a?i  ya  '  yinil  '  una  '  hu  hilya  manzil  ml 
and  I  be  I  _  last  accus.  3d  pi.  suit',  and  not  3d  pers.  be  remained 

wa  '  ha  IcUnu  hand  hd^lr  '  a  '  /turn  wa  '  Id  ya  '  kunu  baqii/a 
behind  1st  sing.  suff.  thing  3d  pers.  occupy  mind  1st  sing.  suff.  with  doing  gen. 
waraah  -  1  saik'un  yu  '  syilu  fikr  '  I  bi  mfi(fl'im 

3d  sing.  suff.  and  removing          and   I    be      already    get  help  1st  sing,  for     soul 
hi         wa  •  naql  '  i'lii  ica'ha'kunu  qadi  hstad'har  •  tu       li  •  nafs 
my  unto    relief   gen.    body    my    from  art.  labour  gen.  with  small  gen.  pay    gen. 
"*     fi  hirdxat'i    badan  '  I   yani  '/  *  kadd  '  i      bi '  yaslr  mi  hugrat'in 
1st  pers.  give  3d  fern.  obj.  to  3d  pi.  suff. 

hiiyfi  '  ha  la  '  hum,  and  I  shall  hire  some  people  to 
carry  it  to  my  house,  and  I  shall  be  the  last  of  them,  and  there  shall 
not  have  remained  behind  me  anything  to  give  occupation  to  my 
mind  with  the  doing  or  removing  of  it,  and  I  shall  have  got  help  for 
myself  (71),  even  to  the  relief  of  my  body  from  the  labour  with  a 
small  pay  which  I  shall  give  to  them ; l  sa-  expresses  real  futurity 
(64),  hastahgiru  is  the  first  singular  imperfect  of  the  tenth  form  of 
hagara  mercedem  dedit,  haqwdmun  is  pluralis  fractus,  fourteenth  form 
(59)  of  qaumun  populus  ;  yayjniluna  third  plural  imperfect  of  %amala 
portavit ;  manzil  derived  from  nazala  habitatum  venit ;  hakunu,  first 
singular  imperfect  of  kana  extitit ;  ha\ira  accusative  after  hakunu 
(66)  ;  baqiya  is  third  singular  perfect,  and  following  yakunu  it 
expresses  a  future  past  (65) ;  the  person  in  yusgilu  serves  for  relative 
pronoun  (73) ;  yusgilu  is  third  singular  imperfect  fourth  form  of 
sayala  occupavit ;  qad  takes  i  before  the  following  hi,  which  drops  the 
i  ;  histadlhartu  is  first  singular  perfect  of  tenth  form  of  cfahara  juvit ; 
hira%citun  is  the  nomen  adionis  feminine  of  the  fourth  form  of  rd%a 
quievit,  it  drops  the  n  before  the  genitive  which  it  governs  (69) ;  gan 
takes  i  before  the  article,  as  words  ending  in  a  consonant  do  generally 
before  an  initial  h  \ 2  frugratun,  derived  from  hagara  mercedem  dedit ; 
fyugti  is  first  person  singular  imperfect  of  fourth  form  of  gatd  manu 
accepit  (Golius) ;  -hd  serves  for  relative  pronoun  (73) ;  li  becomes  la 

interrog.  not  2d  sing,  know     that      God 

before  the  pronominal  suffix.3     (9.)  Ha  '  lam    ta  '  glarn  hanna 'Hah' 
accus.  to  him  sovereignty  art.  heavens_  gen.  and  art.  earth  gen. 

a  la'hu  mulku  's'samdwdt'i  wa  • '/  •  hard  •  i,  didst  thou  not 
know  that  God  has  the  sovereignty  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  ? 4 
tag  lam  is  second  singular  jussive  of  galima  scivit ;  the  jussive  after 
lam  is  past  present,  i.e.,  Indo-European  imperfect  (64) ;  alldha  is 

interrog. 

accusative  after  hanna  (68) ;  there  is  no  verb  to  have.     (10.)     uatn 
think  2d  pi.  that  2d  pers.  enter  art.  paradise  accus.   and  not  yet  3d  sing,  come 
%asib'tum  han       ta  '  dyulu  'I  •  yannat  •  a     wa'lammd     ya    '    hti 
2d  pi.  obj.  likeness  nom.  who    pi.   pass  away  3d  pi.  from  before  you 

kum  maOal'u  'llaOi'na  yala  '  u  min  qall'i'Jcumtdoyetliiiik 
that  ye  shall  enter  Paradise  before  there  shall  have  come  on  you  what 
came  on  those  who  passed  away  before  you ; 4  %cuibtum  is  second 
plural  perfect,  though  translated  as  present  (65) ;  tadyulu  is  second 
plural  subjunctive  (55)  of  da\ala  intravit ;  yahti  is  third  singular  jus- 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  p.  15.  2  Wright,  p.  21.  3  Ibid.  p.  225. 

4  Wright,  Syntax,  p.  16. 
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sive  of  hatai  venit  (55,  64) ;  it  seems  from  maBalu  not  having  the 
final  n  that  it  governs  hallaOlna  in  the  genitive  ;  yalau  is  third  plural 
perfect  of  ^ald  recessit ;  qabli  is  genitive  of  qablun  pars  anterior, 

approach  art.  departure  nom.  other  accus.  that 

governed    by   min.        (H-)  Ifaziba  Jt '  tara^ul  •  u    gair  '  a   hanna 
camel  accus.  our  not  yet^  3d  sing.  fern,  move  off  with  saddle    our 
rikdb  '  a  '  nd  lammd        ta    '  zul       bi  '  ri^dl-i-nd,  our  departure 

is  close  at  hand  save  that  our  camels  have  not  yet  moved  off  with  our 
saddles ; l  tara-x^ulun  is  the  nomen  actionis  of  the  fifth  form  of 
ra-/ala  instruxit  camelam  sella,  profectus  fuit ;  the  final  n  is  dropped 
after  the  article  (60) ;  gaira  adverbial  accusative  after  haziba  (66) ; 
rikdband  accusative  after  hanna  (68) ;  tazul  is  third  singular  feminine 
jussive  (64)  of  zaivala  dimovit  e  loco,  the  imperfect  would  be  tazulu, 
but  the  final  syllable  being  closed  in  the  jussive  the  short  vowel  is 
preferred ;  the  singular  is  used  for  the  plural  in  rikdband  and  ri\dlind. 

not  3d  sing,  was  3d  sing,  enamoured  art.  poetry  accus.  and  art.      poets 
(12.)  Lam   ya  '  kun   yu    •    '/ibbu      's'siyr  '  a      wa^s  '  sugar  ah' 
accus. 

a,  he  was  not  fond  of  poetry  and  poets ; 2  yakun  is  third  singular 
jussive  of  kdna  extitit,  u  being  short  on  account  of  closed  syllable, 
used  after  lam  (55,  64) ;  yu%ibbu  is  third  singular  imperfect  passive 
of  fourth  form  of  ^abba  amavit,  contemporaneous  with  yakun;  sug'drdh- 
un  is  pluralis  fractus,  twentieth  form  of  sagirun  poeta,  n  being 

if  2d  pers.  conceal  what  in    breasts 

dropped  after  the  article  (60).  (13.)  Hin  tu  •  \fu  md  fl  t'udur" 
gen.  2d  pi.  or  2d  disclose  3d  sing.  obj.  3d  sing,  know  God  nom. 

i  •  kum  hau  tu  '  bdu     •     hu  ya  '  (flam  '  liu  'I  •  lali  '  u,  whether 

you  conceal  what  (is)  in  your  breasts  or  disclose  it,  God  will  know  it ; 2 
tu'xfu  is  second  plural  jussive  (55)  of  fourth  form  of  xafa  celavit,  and 
tubdu  is  the  same  of  badawa  apparuit;  fudurun  is  pluralis  fractus 
sixth  form  of  fadrun  pectus ;  yaglam  is  third  singular  jussive  (55) 

to  3d  sing,  spend  possessor  wealth  gen. 

of  galima  scivit.  (14.)  Li  '  yu  '  nfiq  0u  sag  at  •  in,  let  the 
possessor  of  wealth  spend;3  yunfiq  is  third  singular  jussive  of  fourth 
form  of  nafaqa  vendibilis  fuit;  U  prefixed  makes  it  imperative  (55). 
only  _  said  this  that  notJJd  sing,  be  despised  in  art.  knowledge  gen. 
(15.)  Hinna'md  qdla  Odlika  li'hal'ld  yu  '  stayjiffa  bi'}l  •  cfilm  •  ^', 
he  said  this  only  that  learning  might  not  be  despised ; 4  yusta-^affa 
is  third  singular  subjunctive  (55)  passive  of  the  tenth  form  of  yciffa 

those  who  fought  3d  pi.  among  us  surely  1st  pi.    guide 

levis  fuit.  (16.)  HallaQl'na  gdhad  '  u  fl  •  nd  la  •  na  'lidiyanna' 
3d  pi.  obj.  paths  our 

hum  subula'nd,  those  who  have  fought  in  our  cause  we  will  surely 
guide  in  our  paths ; 5  gdliada  is  third  singular  perfect  of  the  third 
form  of  galiada  laboravit ;  nalidiyanna  is  first  plural  energetic  imper- 
fect of  hadai  recte  duxit ;  subula  is  accusative  of  third  form  of  pluralis 
fractus  of  sabllun  via,  the  n  being  dropped  before  genitive  suffix  (69) ; 

not  2d  pers. 

it  is  an  adverbial  accusative  according  to  our  paths  (66).  (1 7.)  La  ta  ' 
die  pi.  if  not  and  ye  pi.  masc.  nom. 

mut'u'nna  il'ld  wa'hantum  muslim    •   una,        do  not  die  without  you 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  p.  16.  2  Ibid.  p.  17.  3  Ibid.  p.  24. 

4  Ibid.  p.  20.  5  Ibid.  p.  27. 
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are  Muslims  ; l  tamutunna  is  second  plural  of  the  first  energetic  of  m<lta 
mortuus  est ;  mustimun  is  nomen  agentis,  and  hisldmun  nomen  actionis 

when  is  shaken  3d  fern. 

of  fourth  form  of  salama  pacem  fecit.     (18.)     jfi@a  rugga    '  ti 
art.  earth  nom.  shaking  accus.  and  is  shattered  3d  sing.  fern.  art.  mountains  shattering 
V  •  hard  '  u      ragg  '  an   wa  '  bussa     '      ti  'I  •  gibdl'u      bass  • 

accus. 

an,  when  the  earth  shall  be  shaken  with  a  shaking,  and  the  moun- 
tains shattered  with  a  shattering  ; 2  ruggat  is  third  singular  feminine 
perfect  passive  of  ragga  agitavit,  it  takes  i  according  to  the  rule  that 
words  ending  in  a  consonant  take  i  before  h ; 3  bussati  is  the  same  from 
bassa  miscuit ;  they  express  the  event  as  completed  though  thought 
in  the  future ;  the  accusatives  are  adverbial  (66),  and  give  intensity 
(66) ;  gibdlun  is  pluralis  fractus  fifth  form  of  gabalun  mons,  n  dropped 

beat    me 

after  article  (60),  verb  is  feminine  singular  (72).     (19.)  Daraba'nl 
art.  beating  accus.  which  not  3d  pers.  is  unknown    on    thee 
'd  •  darb  '  a    'lladi  Id    ya    •    \fai      galai'ka,  he  beat  me  the  beat- 
ing which  is  not  unknown  to  you ; 2  ya\fai  is  third  singular  imper- 

came    me  divorce  nom.  art.    day    gen. 

feet  of  \afiya  latnit.  (20.)  Balaga'nl  tatUqu  'yyaum'i  Zaid' 
nom.  accus. 

un  Hind '  an,  I  have  heard  that  Zaid  has  to-day  divorced  Hind ; 4 
tafllqun  is  nomen  actionis  of  second  form  of  talaqa  repudiata  fuit 
(uxor) ;  zaidun  is  nominative  case  to  a  verbal  noun  (60),  and  this 

he  who   wishes    that  3d  sing,  be         son  his 

governs  an  accusative  (67).    (21.)  Man  harada  han   ya  '  kuna  'bnu'hu 
learned  accus.  3d  sing,  is  required  that  3d  sing,  provide  for  art.   poor    accus.    of 
(idlim'an     ya    '    nbagi     ban   yu  '  rdgiya   'I 'fuqardh  *  a  mina    'I' 

wise  _gen. 

fuqahah'i,  whoever  wishes  his  son  to  be  learned  must  provide  for  the 
poor  among  the  learned ; 5  harada  is  third  singular  perfect  fourth  form 
of  rddn  petiit  (pabulum)  ;  yakuna  is  third  singular  subjunctive  of  kdna 
extitit;  ydlimun  is  nomen  agentis  of  galima  scivit,  it  is  accusative 
after  yakuna  (66) ;  yanbagl  is  third  singular  imperfect  seventh  form 
of  bagd  quaesivit ;  yurdgiya  is  third  singular  subjunctive  of  third  form 
of  ragai  pavit  (gregem)  ;  fuqardhu  is  pluralis  fractus  twentieth  form 
from  faqlrun  pauper,  and  fuqahdhu  the  same  from  faqlhun  sapiens  ; 

are  2d  pi.  good  accus.    people  gen.  was  produced 

in  in  takes  a  before  h.  (22.)  Kun'tum  %air  '  a  hummat'in  hu\riga  ' 
3d  sing.  fern,  for  art.  mankind 

t  U  •  n  •  nds'i,  ye  are  the  best  people  that  has  been  produced 
for  mankind ;  yaira  is  accusative  after  kuntum,  the  second  plural 
perfect  of  kdna  (66) ;  hu\rigat,  third  singular  feminine  perfect  passive 
of  fourth  form  of  -^araga  prodiit ;  it  agrees  in  gender  with  the  genitive, 
which  is  governed  by  the  grammatical  subject  (72),  and  the  personal 

visit  1st  sing.  art.  old  man  accus. 
suffix  serves  for  relative  pronoun.     (23.)  gud  '  tu      }s  '  sai\  '  a 

who        he        sick 
'l'la@l  huwa  marvl'un,  I  have  visited  the  old  man  who  is  sick  ;  gndtu 

art.  thief  nom.    who 
is  first  singular  perfect  of  gdda  visitavit.     (24.)  ffas-sdriq-u  'I'laBl 

1  Wright,  Syntax,  p.  28.  2  Ibid.  p.  39.  3  Wright,  p.  20. 

4  Ibid.  Syntax,  p.  42.  8  Ibid.  p.  71. 
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killed  him  son  my 

qatala'hu  'bn  '  i,  the  thief  whom  my  son  killed ;  in  both  these  sentences 
hallaOi  agrees  with  the  antecedent,  and  this  is  represented  in  the  rela- 
tive clause  by  the  third  personal  pronoun  (73). 


HEBREW. 

75.  There  was  a  weakness  of  utterance  in  Hebrew  compared  with 
Arabic  arising  from  reduced  force  of  breath  from  the  chest  pressing  on 
the  organs  in  speaking.  Thus  r/'was  so  imperfectly  uttered  that  it  was 
represented  in  Greek  by  e  or  by,'  and  will  here  be  written  small ; *  and 
«?,  instead  of  being  uttered  strongly  with  breath  from  the  throat,  was 
uttered  weakly  with  breath  from  the  mouth,  in  ejecting  which  the 
mouth  closed,  and  the  breath  became  sensible,  passing  between  the  lips 
as  v.  The  ante-palatal  sibilant  s  was  in  some  words  uttered  with  less 
pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  so  as  to  sound  like  the  dental  s. 
For  when  the  breath  is  pressed  not  from  the  chest,  but  rather  by  com- 
pression of  the  hinder  part  of  the  mouth,  the  utterance  tends  to  be 
made  in  a  more  forward  position.  This  mode  of  utterance,  with  pres- 
sure from  the  mouth  rather  than  from  the  chest,  favours  the  surd 
rather  than  the  sonant,  for  the  sonancy  is  in  the  larynx ;  and  so  p 
was  developed  in  Hebrew  in  addition  to  b,  and  the  weak  pressure  of 
breath  in  the  reduced  force  of  utterance  at  the  end  of  a  word  being 
insufficient  for  the  guttural  aspirates  or  spirants,  was  reinforced  by 
putting  before  them  the  open  jet  of  the  vowel  a  on  which  the  organ 
closed.2 

It  was  probably  also  owing  to  weaker  pressure  of  breath  from  the 
chest  that  Hebrew  was  less  guttural  than  Arabic ;  for  though  this 
does  not  hinder  guttural  utterance  if  the  guttural  be  followed  by  to, 
which  marks  a  jet  of  breath  beginning  after  the  utterance  of  the 
guttural  (Def.  26),  it  does  render  difficult  the  utterance  of  a  guttural 
with  breath  passing  on  direct  to  a  vowel.  This  gave  to  Hebrew 
utterance  a  palatal  tendency,  so  that  it  took  y  for  first  radical  where 
Arabic  has  w  (50,  121).  And  to  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed 
the  weakness  of  the  post-palatal  and  guttural  aspirates  and  spirants, 
and  of  n,  as  it  appears  in  the  irregularities  of  the  verb,  which  has  the 
former  among  its  radicals,  or  the  latter  for  its  first  radical.  Such 
verbs  are  regular  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic. 

Owing  to  a  softness  of  utterance  also,  k,  t,  p,  g,  d,  and  b  were 
softened  with  an  aspiration  when  they  followed  a  vowel ; 3  t  and  q 
were  too  strong  to  be  affected  by  this  influence. 

There  was  also  an  indolence  of  utterance  in  Hebrew  compared  with 
Arabic,  in  consequence  of  which  the  distinctions  of  utterance  were 
less  observed.  The  distinction  between  x  an(i  /6  an(^  that  between 
y  and  ('/,  were  not  sufficient  to  be  marked  by  different  letters.  The 
ante-palatals  were  not  clearly  distinguished  from  the  dentals.  The 

1  Gesenius,  Hebrew  Grammar,  sect.  6.  2  Ibid.  sect.  22.  2. 

3  Ibid.  sect.  21. 
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ante-palatal  f  was  represented  by  Hebrew  teth,  and  its  aspirate  by 
Hebrew  tsadcle,  but  the  medials  in  this  organ  were  not  distinguished, 
so  that  tj  and  tf  disappeared.  And  in  the  other  organs,  the  aspiration 
being  less  decided,  was  not  discriminated  from  the  relaxation  due  to 
a  preceding  vowel.1 

The  vowel  utterance  was  reduced  in  Hebrew,  so  that  short  vowels 
which  were  pronounced  in  Arabic  according  to  their  proper  sign  were 
sometimes  reduced  in  Hebrew  to  mere  sheva,2  whose  sound  was  in- 
definite, and  which,  after  a  guttural  spirant  or  aspirate,  was  opened, 
not  to  a  short  vowel,  but  only  to  a  half  vowel  or  composite  sheva. 

A  reduction  of  vowel  utterance  in  Hebrew  compared  with  Arabic 
appears  also  in  its  want  of  diphthongs,  the  ai  and  au  of  Arabic  being 
either  contracted  in  Hebrew  to  e  and  o,3  or  resolved  into  vowel  and 
consonant  as  ay  and  av,s  and  in  permitting  a  syllable  to  end  in  two 
consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word.4 

76.  Every  syllable,  as  in  Arabic,  begins  with  a  consonant  (50), 
whether  it  be  k  or  another,  with  the  exception  of  the  copulative  vet 
when  it  becomes  u.  If  the  syllable  be  closed  with,  a  consonant  it  has 
a  short  vowel,  unless  it  be  accented ;  but  if  accented,  a  closed  syllable 
may  have  a  long  or  short  vowel.5  When  a  closed  syllable  with  a 
short  vowel  becomes  open  by  losing  the  final  consonant,  the  vowel  is 
lengthened.6  A  short  vowel  is  also  lengthened  by  the  accent  in  the 
last  word  of  a  clause.6 

The  accent  is  generally  on  the  last  syllable,  sometimes  on  the  pen- 
ultima,  never  on  the  antepenultima ; 7  a  difference  from  Arabic  which 
perhaps  is  due  to  the  greater  habitual  sense  of  relation  in  Arabic. 
For  the  thought  of  a  relation  tends  to  give  unity  to  each  correlative, 
the  mind  thinking  each  as  a  whole  as  it  thinks  the  relation  of  one  to 
the  other.  And  the  greater  the  unity  with  which  a  word  is  thought, 
the  more  will  its  accent  tend  towards  the  beginning  of  it  (Def.  27). 

The  strength  of  meaning  of  a  prefix  sometimes  draws  back  the 
accent  to  the  penultima.  And  the  accent  of  the  last  word  in  a 
clause  tends  to  go  back  from  the  last  syllable  to  the  penultima,8  for 
it  belongs  partly  to  the  clause,  and  is  attracted  back  by  it. 

When  a  word  increases  at  the  end,  and  the  accent  is  shifted 
forwards,  any  of  the  vowels — long  or  short — may,  according  to  the 
division  of  syllables,  either  pass  into  sheva  or  wholly  fall  away.9 

A  guttural  spirant  or  aspirate  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  takes  a  half 
vowel  or  composite  sheva  when  it  is  followed  by  an  accented  syllable,10 
because  the  utterance  of  these  consonants  is  eased  by  giving  voice  to 
part  of  the  breathing ;  and  the  tendency  to  do  this  is  brought  out  by 
the  volition  to  utter  the  accented  vowel  which  is  about  to  follow. 

When  the  vowel  of  a  syllable  is  merely  sheva  simple  or  composite, 
there  is  almost  concurrence  between  the  consonants  which  sheva 
separates.  This,  however,  is  not  suffered  in  two  successive  syllables ; 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  9.  3.  11.             2  Ibid.  sect.  26.  4.  3  Ibid.  sect.  7.  1.  5. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  26.  7.                         5  Ibid.  sect.  26.  6  Ibid.  sect.  27.  2. 

7  Ibid  sect.  29.                             8  Ibid.  sect.  29.  3.  4.  9  Ibid.  sect.  27.  3. 
10  Ibid.  sect.  22.  4. 
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but  to  prevent  it  the  first  sheva  is  strengthened  into  a  short  vowel, 
and  sometimes  also  the  second  is  dropped.1 

77.  The  vocalisation  of  Hebrew  as  compared  with  that  of  Arabic 
can  be  understood  only  by  taking  into  account  a  disyllabic  tendency 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  former,  instead  of  the  trisyllabic  ten- 
dency which  prevails  in  the  latter.  This  difference  is  probably  due  in 
part  to  the  weaker  sense  of  the  subjective  process  of  being  or  doing 
corresponding  to  a  less  degree  of  attention  given  to  it  where  life  was 
easier  than  in  Arabia,  and  there  was  more  of  material  objects  of 
interest.  Such  weakening  of  the  sense  of  process  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  vocalisation  which  expresses  it ;  so  that  two  vowels  might 
be  sufficient  instead  of  three.  And  a  disyllabic  tendency  springing 
from  this  cause  would  be  favoured  by  the  weak  sense  of  relation 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  characterising  Hebrew.  This 
would  cause  the  loss  of  the  case  endings  of  nouns,  reducing  them 
from  trisyllables  to  disyllables ;  and  it  would  also  favour  the  loss 
of  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  or  radical  part  of  the  verb,  making  it 
too  a  disyllabic,  and  giving  to  the  language  in  general  a  disyllabic 
tendency.  For  the  deficient  sense  of  relation  would  weaken  the 
thought  of  the  subjunctive  which  expresses  in  Arabic  the  aim  or 
result  or  condition  of  another  fact,  and  the  distinction  between  it 
and  the  imperfect  would  disappear.  The  original  final  u  of  the 
imperfect  would  lose,  from  its  significance,  its  ^  contrast  with  the 
final  a  of  the  subjunctive,  and  both  these  vowels  would  be  weakened. 
The  weakening  of  the  final  u  of  the  imperfect  would  throw  the  stress 
of  the  distinction  between  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect  on  the  other 
differences  of  their  formation,  and  the  final  a  of  the  perfect  would  be 
weakened  along  with  the  final  u  of  the  imperfect.  And  this,  coupled 
with  the  curtailment  of  the  process,  would  destroy  these  vowels.  The 
loss  of  the  final  vowels,  owing  to  these  causes,  would  reduce  those  parts 
of  the  verb  to  which  they  belonged  from  trisyllables  to  disyllables, 
so  as  to  bring  the  stem  of  the  verb  -as  well  as  the  noun  to  the 
disyllabic  form,  and  to  give  that  form  generally  to  the  less  composite 
words  of  the  language. 

Now  the  three  vowels  of  the  verb  in  Arabic  express  the  process 
of  the  engagement  of  the  subject  with  the  being  or  doing  (48) ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  reduction  of  these  vowels  in  Hebrew  is  due  to  a  cause 
different  from  the  weaker  sense  of  the  subjective  process,  there  will 
be  an  additional  significance  of  that  process  thrown  on  the  remaining 
vowels,  and  each  of  these  will  naturally  have  a  fuller  meaning  and  a 
larger  utterance.  The  second  of  them,  however,  is  left  in  a  closed  syllable 
when  the  original  third  vowel  has  been  dropped ;  and  the  additional 
vowel  utterance  would  fall  rather  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  open, 
making  the  open  syllable  generally  long.  This  would  affect  not  only 
verbs,  but  also  nouns,  for,  in  truth,  the  attributive  nature  of  the  noun 
(Def.  4)  is  in  these  languages  thought  like  the  process  of  the  verb,  only 
that  it  is  fixed  in  a  substance  instead  of  animating  a  subject  (48,  57). 
And  the  length  of  the  open  syllable  being  thus  established  in  the 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  28.  1. 
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radicals  of  verbs  and  nouns  would  spread  through  the  language  as  a 
general  habit  of  utterance,1  and  would  tend  to  become  more  marked  in 
the  solemn  reading  in  the  synagogue,  to  which  the  vowel  points  cor- 
respond.'2 

Now,  along  with  this  tendency  to  have  the  open  syllable  long, 
there  exists  an  apparently  opposite  tendency  to  have  it  excessively 
short,  its  vowel  being  only  simple  or  composite  sheva.  But  this  is 
reconciled  with  the  former  when  it  is  seen  to  result  from  the  same 
disyllabic  tendency  which  coincides  with  the  former.  Gesenius  says 
that  modern  grammarians  do  not  regard  these  as  true  syllables,  but 
always  reckon  them  as  part  of  that  which  immediately  follows.2  And 
if  they  be  regarded  in  that  light,  they  cease  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
length  of  open  syllables,  and  they  carry  out  the  dissyllabic  tendency 
which  arose  from  the  diminished  sense  of  process  and  of  relation.3 

3d  sing.  3d  sing.  fern.  2d  sing.  fern. 

Thus  the  persons  of  the  Arabic  perfect  qatala,    qatalat,       qatalti, 
3d  pL          2d  pi.        2d  pi.  fern. 

qatalu,  qataltum,  qataltunna  become  in  Hebrew  qdtal,  qdhlah,  qatalt, 
qdfelu,  qetaltem,  qetalten,  the  accent  being  on  the  last  syllable.  In 
the  first  person  singular  and  plural  and  the  second  singular  masculine, 
the  person  element  is  less  absorbed  into  the  verb  in  Hebrew  than  the 
other  persons,  so  that  the  accent  falls  on  the  preceding  syllable,  as  if 
the  word  were  ending  there ;  and  the  verb  being  then  a  more  com- 
2d.  sing.  1st.  sing.  1st  pi.  2d  sing, 

posite  word  is  trisyllabic,  qatdlta,  qdtaltl,  qdtdlnu,  like  Arabic  qatalta, 

1st  sing.      1st  pi. 

qataltu,  qatalnd.  So  also  the  feminine  plural  in  the  imperfect  is  felt 
as  an  added  element  tiqtolend,  the  other  persons  being  dissyllabic ;  and 
the  feminine  plural  of  the  imperative  is  the  same.  In  Hiphil  also  in 
the  imperfect  -I  and  -u  are  felt  as  added  elements ;  taqtili,  taqtilu. 

78.  The  personal  pronouns  and  the  personal  affixes  are  given  in  the 
table  in   51.     They  have  no  dual  number  either  separately  or  as 
affixes. 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  is  zeh  masculine,  zoO  feminine,  this ; 
helleh  or  hel,  these.  Another  form  of  it  is  zu,  which  stands  mostly  for 
the  relative.4 

The  article  is  ha  or  hd  for  both  genders  and  all  numbers.5  It 
doubles  the  initial  consonant  of  the  noun,  as  Arabic  hal  does  by 
assimilation  of  its  I. 

The  relative  pronoun  for  both  genders  and  all  numbers  is  haser, 
sometimes  abridged  to  se  or  sa.6 

The  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are  :  ml,  who  1  whoever ; 
mah,  what?  whatever.7 

79.  The  forms,  according  to  their  technical  names,  and  the  con- 
jugation of  the  regular  verb,  giving  third  singular  of  perfect  and 
imperfect,  and  second  singular  of  imperative,  are  as  follows : 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  26.  3.  2  Ibid.  sect.  26,  note.  3  Ibid.  sect.  26.  4. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  34.  6  Ibid.  sect.  35.  «  Ibid.  sect.  36. 

7  Ibid.  sect.   37. 
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Perfect.     Infinitive.     Imperative.  Imperfect. 
( qdtal    \     f-j        f  qiol  yiqtol      ] 

\  kdbed  j  ^e~C        \  kebad        yikbad    j 
Niphal      niqtal      hiqqdtel    hiqqdtel    yiqqdtel 


Kal 


Piel  .     .  qittel       qattel       qattel        yeqattel 


Pual      .  quttal       quttal 


haqtel 


yequttal 
( yaqtil 


Hiphil  .  hiqtll       haqtil       ,^^,    ^a^jUSSe 
Hophal .  hoqtal      hoqtal          . . .         yoqtal 
Hithpael  hiOqattel  hiOqattel  hiOqattel  yiOqattel 


Part.  act.  Part._pass. 

qotel  qdtul;  sim- 
ple verb. 

niqtal;  reflexive,  re- 
ciprocal, passive. 

meqattel;  intensive, 
iterative,  causa- 
tive, effective. 

mequttal ;  passive 
of  Piel. 

•  maqtll ;  causative, 
transitive.  • 

moqtal ;  passive  of 

Hiphil. 

miOqattel ;  reflex- 
ive of  Piel,  to  or 
for  self,  recipro- 
cal. 


The  nature  and  uses  of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  are  the  same  as  in 
Arabic.1 

The  verbs  which  have  e  or  o  in  the  second  radical  have  generally  an 
intransitive  meaning,  and  denote  states  or  qualities  (52).  Sometimes 
both  forms,  the  transitive  and  intransitive,  exist  together,  as  mdldfr,  to 
fill;  maleh,  to  be  full.2 

Although  there  are  in  Hebrew  some  unusual  forms  of  the  verb  cor- 
responding to  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  Arabic  forms,3  the 
derived  forms  on  the  whole  show  less  thought  in  Hebrew  of  the 
process  reaching  towards  an  end  as  in  the  third  Arabic  form,  or  main- 
tained as  in  the  ninth,  and  less  tendency  to  reflexive  formation  express- 
ing occupation  about  self.  The  only  passive  of  the  simple  verb  is  the 
reflexive  form  MphaL 

There  was  not  enough  sense  of  action  on  an  object  to  think  self  as 
an  object  with  much  distinction,  or  to  support  a  passive  of  the  simple 
form  of  the  verb  ;  it  was  only  when  the  action  was  intense  or 
causative  that  it  was  so  thought  as  affecting  the  object  that  a  passive 
was  formed  to  give  subjective  expression  to  that  affection. 

The  infinitives  given  above  are  those  which  are  thought  with  less 
sense  of  the  subjective  process,  which  accounts  for  the  abbreviation  of 
the  first  vowel  in  Kal.  The  fuller  infinitive  of  Kal  is  qdtol  ;  those 
also  of  Niphal,  Piel,  and  Pual  have  o  with  the  second  radical,  and 
those  of  Hiphil  and  Hophal  have  e',  Hithpael  has  only  the  one 
infinitive.4  These  fuller  infinitives  are  more  verbal  in  their  meaning, 
the  others  more  nominal  ;  5  and  o  expresses  a  deeper  subjectivity  than 
e,  which  is  taken  by  the  less  subjective  forms  (see  below). 

The  passives  Pual  and  Hophal  have  no  imperative  (55).6 


1  Gesenius,  sects.  123-125,  126  b. 
4  Gesenius,  Paradigm,  &c.,  sect.  52. 


2  Ibid.  sect.  43. 
5  Ibid.  sect.  45. 


3  Ibid.  sect.  54. 
6  Ibid.  sect.  46. 
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In  the  imperfect  the  personal  prefixes  all  have  the  same  vowel  as 
that  of  the  third  singular,  except  the  h  of  the  first  singular,  which  in 
Kal,  Xiphal,  and  Hithpael  has  e,  and  in  Piel  and  Pual  has  a  according 
to  euphonic  rule  instead  of  «  (75). 

The  o  of  the  second  radical  in  the  imperfect  is  long  only  on  account 
of  the  accent.1 

There  is  also  a  cohortative  form  of  the  imperfect  which  subjoins  -ah, 
expressive  probably  of  motion  to  (55),  accented  except  in  Hiphil ;  but 
it  is  used  only  in  the  first  singular,  and  is  not  found  in  the  passives  ; 
and  a  jussive  form  or  rather  abbreviated  utterance  of  the  imperfect 
second  and  third  persons,  which  shows  itself  by  dropping  h  when  third 
radical ;  but  the  jussive  has  a  distinct  form  in  Hiphil,2  in  which  the 
second  i  is  relaxed  to  e  by  the  reduction  of  utterance  of  the  last 
syllable. 

The  imperative  also  takes  -ah,  and  is  shortened  also,  but  not  with 
such  significance.2 

The  perfect  expresses  what  is  thought  as  completed,  and  the  imper- 
fect what  is  thought  as  not  completed,  whether  in  present,  past,  or 
future  (see  98,  the  examples). 

In  continued  narrations  of  the  past,  only  the  first  verb  is  in  the 
perfect,  the  others  being  in  the  imperfect ;  and  in  continued  descrip- 
tions of  the  future,  the  first  verb  is  in  the  imperfect,  the  others  in  the 
perfect  (65). 

This  connection  is  usually  expressed  by  the  copulative  v,  which  in 
this  use  of  it  has  such  strength  of  meaning  when  prefixed  to  the 
imperfect  that  it  takes  a  instead  of  e,  strengthens  the  first  consonant, 
and  sometimes  draws  back  the  accent  also  in  the  perfect  3  (76). 

The  second  radical  syllable  is  stronger  in  Hiphil  than  in  the  other 
forms,  owing  to  the  strong  meaning  of  that  form ;  it  consequently  has 
an  attraction  for  the  accent ;  and  in  the  perfect  its  i  becomes  a  when 
the  consonant  of  the  person  concurs  with  the  third  radical.4 

On  comparing  the  Hebrew  formations  of  the  verb  with  the  Arabic, 
Niphal  with  the  seventh  form,  Piel  and  Pual  with  active  and  passive 
of  third,  Hiphil  and  Hophal  with  active  and  passive  of  fourth,  and 
Hithpael  with  hitqattala,  a  form  of  the  fifth,  a  close  correspondence 
will  be  found  when  it  is  observed  that  Hebrew  e  corresponds  to  Arabic 
?,  being  probably  a  relaxed  utterance  of  it  (75),  and  similarly  Hebrew  o 
to  Arabic  u,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  open  syllable  is  long 
in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  final  syllable  is  apt  to  be  lengthened  in 
Hebrew  by  the  accent  which  in  Arabic  falls  on  the  antepenultima. 
Yet,  after  all  this  has  been  taken  into  account,  there  still  remain 
differences  which  are  probably  due  to  the  reduced  sense  of  the  sub- 
jective process  in  Hebrew  (77).  These  are  the  reduced  vocalisation 
of  the  personal  prefix  in  the  Hebrew  imperfect,  except  in  Hiphil  and 
Hophal,  in  which  it  takes  up  the  strong  significance  of  causation,  and 
the  closer  vowels  in  the  perfect  of  Piel  and  Hiphil  and  in  the  last 
syllable  of  the  perfect  of  Hithpael.4 

1  Gesenius,   sect.  47.  2  Ibid.  sect.  48. 

3  Ibid,  sects.  48  b,  124,  125.  4  Gesenius,  Paradigm. 
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In  Piel  and  Hiphil  the  subjective  process  is  thought  more  weakly 
than  in  Kal,  because  they  are  both  thought  more  in  the  effect  and 
less  in  the  subject.  And  in  consequence  of  this,  the  first  vowel  in 
both  is  reduced  to  i  in  the  perfect ;  but  in  the  other  parts  of  both  forms 
a  remains  in  the  corresponding  syllable,  the  sense  of  subjective  pro- 
cess being  less  in  the  perfect  or  completed  fact  than  in  the  other  parts. 
In  Hithpael,  however,  the  sense  of  the  subject  strengthened  by  the 
reflexiveness  maintains  a  with  the  first  radical  even  in  the  perfect. 
The  weakening  of  the  sense  of  the  subjective  process  is  greater  in 
Hiphil  than  in  Piel,  because  the  verb  is  thought  more  in  the  effect, 
and  therefore  less  in  the  subject  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ; 
and  accordingly  the  second  vowel,  which  in  Kal  is  a  when  the  verb  is 
transitive  and  expresses  the  action  passing  from  the  subject  (54),  is 
more  reduced  in  Hiphil  than  in  Piel.  In  both,  however,  the  sub- 
jectivity of  the  first  and  second  persons  affects  the  second  syllable  of 
the  stem  when  thought  in  immediate  connection  with  it,  and  there- 
fore in  those  persons  of  the  perfect  that  syllable  has  a. 

In  the  passives  of  these  forms  the  strong  sense  of  the  effect  leads 
thought  to  the  subject  instead  of  from  it ;  for  in  the  passive  the  effect 
is  in  the  subject.  And  the  passive  being  thought  in  Hebrew  as  the 
realisation  of  an  effect,  rather  than  as  that  of  a  temporary  state  like 
the  Arabic  passive  (54),  the  sense  of  subjective  process  in  Pual  and 
Hophal  is  that  of  the  subject  receiving  into  itself  an  effect  which 
has  come  from  an  external  source ;  and  while  the  sense  of  internal 
reception  suggests  for  the  first  vowel  u  or  o,  that  of  an  affection  from 
outside  suggests  a  for  the  second  vowel. 

In  the  verbal  infinitive  of  Pual  which  is  more  subjective  than  the 
nominal  infinitive,  and  more  recipient  than  the  verbal  infinitive  of 
Hophal,  which  is  partly  active  (being  made  to  act),  the  second  vowel 
becomes  o,  because  the  subject  not  being  thought  with  the  infinitive 
the  subjectivity  enters  into  the  effect,  and  is  thought  more  deeply  in 
the  experience  of  the  subject.  Hophal  has  a  verbal  infinitive  with  e 
for  its  second  vowel,  which  expresses  an  abiding  in  the  subject  less 
deep  than  u  or  o. 

The  5  of  the  active  participle  of  Kal  corresponds  to  a  of  the  nomen 
agentis  in  Arabic.  The  passive  participle  of  Kal  has  similar  vocalisa- 
tion to  the  Arabic  passive  participle  (57.  18) ;  and  the  other  participles 
are  formed  after  the  Arabic  rule,  except  that  of  JSfiphal,  which  only 
lengthens  the  second  vowel  of  the  perfect. 
The  participles  involve  no  position  in  time.1 

There  are,  as  in  Arabic,  irregularities  caused  by  euphonic  prin- 
ciples, when  one  of  the  radicals  is  a  weak  consonant ;  or  by  the  con- 
tractions of  indolent  utterance  (75),  when  first  radical  is  n,  or  when 
second  and  third  are  the  same. 

80.  In  subjoining  to  the  verb  the  personal  suffixes  of  the  object, 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  suffix  is  attached  immediately  to  the  verb 
if  the  verb  end  in  a  vowel ;  but  if  the  verb  end  in  a  consonant  the 
suffix  is  joined  by  a  connective  vowel  which  for  the  perfect  is  a,  and 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  131. 
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for  the  imperfect  and  imperative  is  el  (98,  Ex.  17);  a  expresses  that  the 
action  is  gone  to  the  object ;  e,  which  gives  less  sense  of  motion  forth, 
expresses  that  the  action  is  not  yet  completely  gone  to  the  object. 
But  before  the  suffixes  of  the  second  person  singular  and  plural  the 
connective  vowel  is  reduced  to  sheva  or  a  half  vowel,  as  if  it  was 
partly  absorbed  by  the  softening  aspiration  of  k.  When  the  object 
suffix  is  more  strongly  thought,  it  is  strengthened  by  having  prefixed 
to  it  a  demonstrative  element  n.  But  the  plural  suffixes  of  second  and 
third  person  are  themselves  so  strong  that  they  do  not  require  this.2 

These  object  suffixes  are  taken  into  such  close  combination  with  the 
verb  that  they  cause  abridgments  of  its  vocalisation.3 

81.  There  are  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine ;  and  nouns  are 
distinguished   in    this   respect  just   as   they   are   in   Arabic.      The 
feminine  termination  of  nouns  is  -ah  accented,  or  -ed  unaccented ; 4 
the  strength  of  the  vowel  in  the  former,  which  is  the  most  usual, 
having  softened  6  to  h.    The  feminine  ending  is  most  used  in  adjectives 
and  participles,  as  they  strengthen  the  sense  of  the  substance  by  their 
reference  to  it.     The  nouns  generally  involve  a  verbal  idea 5  (48) ;  and 
verbal  nouns  have  forms  and  meanings  corresponding  to  infinitives  and 
participles;  most  frequently,  however,  deviating  from  the  regular  forms 
of  these.6 

But  there  are  also  nouns  formed  from  other  nouns,  by  prefixing  m- 
to  denote  its  place  (57),  by  subjoining  -on,  -un  to  denote  diminutives, 
by  subjoining  -i  to  denote  what  is  connected  with  the  object  denoted 
by  the  root  (57),  by  subjoining  -uO  and  -id  to  express  the  abstract  idea 
of  the  root,  and  by  subjoining  -on,  -an  to  denote  that  to  which  the  root 
belongs  as  an  attribute,7  as  qadm'dn,  eastern,  from  qedem,  east, 
haxar'dn,  hinder,  from  ha\ar,  hinder  part,  livydddn,  serpent,  from 
tivyah)  winding. 

82.  The  Hebrew  noun  has  not  only  a  plural  number  but  also  a 
dual ;  the  use  of  which,  however,  is  confined  chiefly  to  such  objects  as 
are  by  nature  or  art  in  pairs,  so  that  it  is  suggested  by  the  idea  of  the 
noun.     The  plural  involves  a  weak  sense  of  the  manifold  individuality, 
as  appears  from  its  use  in  expressing  mere  extension  or  greatness  ;  but 
a  stronger  sense  of  that  individuality  than  is  in  Arabic,  as  appears 
from  the  absence  of  the  pluralis  fractus.     The  plural  element  is  -im 
masculine,  -oO  feminine,  the  former  akin  to  ?7i,  the  masculine  plural 
ending  of  the  second  and  third  personal  pronouns  in  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,  the  latter  to  at,  the  feminine  plural  element  in  Arabic.     The 
dual  ending  for  both  genders  is  -dim,  a  being  a  dual  element  in  Arabic 
too  (51).     In  feminine  nouns  the  final  h  becomes  0  before  the  dual 
ending. 

A  considerable  number  of  masculine  nouns  form  their  plural  in  -50, 
while  many  feminines  have  a  plural  in  -im  (59).  It  is  chiefly  only  in 
adjectives  and  participles  that  we  find  the  plural  endings  regularly 
and  constantly  distinguished  acccording  to  the  gender.8 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  57.  3  Ibid.  sect.  58,  Rem.  1. 

3  Ibid,  sects.  58-60.  4  Ibid,  sects.  79,  105.  5  Ibid.  sect.  81. 

6  Ibid.  sect.  82.  7  Ibid.  sect.  85.  8  Ibid,  sects.  86,  86  b,  106. 
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The  masculine  plural  ending  -im  is  external  to  the  stem  of  the  noun, 
as  if  the  idea  of  the  individual  remained  in  the  plural.  The  feminine 
-o9  is  an  alteration  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  stem,  as  if  the  idea  of 
the  individual  was  in  some  degree  merged  in  the  plurality  (59).  But  a 
masculine  noun  may  be  so  thought  that  different  individuals  denoted 
by  it  correspond  imperfectly  with  each  other,  and  that  consequently 
a  plurality  so  weakens  the  individuality  by  reduction  to  what  is 
common  to  them  all,  as  to  suggest  for  the  plural  the  feminine  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  feminine  noun  may  in  the  plural  lose  the  sub- 
ordinate nature  which  it  has  as  thought  singly,  and  be  so  strengthened 
in  its  individuality  as  to  suggest  for  its  plural  the  masculine  end- 
ing (59).  Thus  father  is  originally  a  very  special  thought,  and  is 
weakened  by  plurality,  so  that  the  plural  of  ab  is  dboO.  On  the 
contrary,  word  is  less  subordinate  when  thought  in  the  plural,  and 
milldh  makes  millwi. 

The  adjective  and  participle  supplement  the  substantive  idea,  which 
is  pluralised,  and  in  doing  so  they  strengthen  the  sense  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  its  gender,  so  that  the  plural  ending  proper  to  the 
gender  is  taken  by  them. 

83.  Hebrew  has  no  case  endings  except  some  remains  of  the  accusa- 
tive -a,  signifying  towards  or  to  a  place,  sometimes  also,  but  very 
rarely,  to  a  time.     The  genitive  relation  is  indicated  by  a  close  con- 
nection between    the   two  nouns  (69) ;    the  genitive   following   its 
governor  and  remaining  unchanged,  while  the  governor  is  generally 
shortened  by  changes,  partly  in  the  consonants,  but  chiefly  in  the 
vowels,  while  the  tone  hastens  on  to  the  genitive.     The  governor, 
when  thus  changed,  is  said  to  be  in  the  construct  state  ;  the  endings 
dim  of  the  dual  and  wi  of  the  plural  are  changed  to  ei,  the  d  of  the 
feminine  singular  is  reduced  to  a,  and  the  li  returns  to  6.     The  femi- 
nine plural  ending  is  not  changed.1     The  connection  between  the  two 
nouns  seems  to  have  been  in  older  times  expressed  by  subjoining  1  or 
-u  to  the  governing  noun,2  an  application  of  the  connective  signifi- 
cance of  these  vowels  quite  different  from  their  use  in  Arabic  as  case 
endings,  -i  of  the  genitive,  -u  of  the  nominative,  and  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  ancient  absence  of  these  case  endings  from  Hebrew  (see 
131). 

84.  The  singular  noun,  in  taking  the  possessive  suffixes  singular 
and  plural  if  it  ends  in  a  vowel,  subjoins  them  immediately;  but 
if  it  ends  in  a  consonant  it  takes  a  vowel  before  them  all  except  first 
singular,  which  vowel  for  the  third  person  is  usually  a,  forming  -5 
singular,  -dm  plural ;  for  the  second  person  and  first  plural  it  is  usually 
-e ;  a  indicates  the  third  person  as  the  more  remote,  e  the  other  as 
the  less  remote.3 

Dual  nouns  are  suffixed  like  plural  nouns. 

The  suffixes  of  plural  nouns  all  take  i  before  them  (132),  which, 
though  feebly  sounded,  is  present,  and  seems  to  be  a  connective  element 
not  needed  with  singular  nouns  by  reason  of  their  simplicity  and  the 
comparative  facility  with  which  in  consequence  they  take  up  an  element. 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  87.  a  Ibid.  sect.  88.  3  Ibid.  sect.    89. 
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With  the  singular  suffixes,  the  plural  nouns  take  a  before  the  i,  but  this 
a  is  weakened  when  the  singular  suffix  is  an  additional  syllable  after 
the  i.  With  the  plural  suffixes,  the  plural  nouns  change  this  a  to  e  ; 
both  a  and  e  expressing  an  extension  of  the  stem  by  plurality,  but  e 
being  a  weaker  expression  of  it,  because  it  is  less  distinctly  thought 
in  the  effort  of  connection  with  the  heavier  plural  elements;  thus 
sus'i,  my  horse;  sus'ci'l,  my  horses;  sus'5,  his  horse;  sus'a'i'v,  his 
horses;  su&'kem,  your  horse;  8U8'6'i'kem,  your  horses;  sus'ciO-i,  my 
mare  ;  siisoQ'a'l,  my  mares  ;  sus'dO'o,  his  mare  ;  sus-56'a'i'v,  his  mares  ; 
sus'ade'kem,  your  mare;  sus'oO'e'i'kem,  your  mares;1  see  the  Syriac 
suffixes  to  plural  nouns  (51). 

It  seems  from  this  that  the  ei,  which  is  the  termination  of  the 
construct  state  of  the  masculine  plural  and  of  the  dual,  consists  of 
two  parts,  e  denoting  the  number,  and  i  the  connection,  as  in  the  old 
forms  referred  to  above  (83).  This  element  &,  though  it  served  to 
connect  feminine  plurals  with  the  plural  suffixes,  beginning  as  they 
do  with  a  consonant,  and  requiring,  therefore,  a  connective  vowel, 
was  not  needed  in  forming  the  construct  state  of  feminine  plurals ; 
for  not  only  was  the  plurality  which  it  expressed  already  expressed 
in  the  noun,  but  it  was  also  connected  with  the  genitive  by  the 
abbreviated  utterance  of  the  noun;  whereas  when  the  masculine 
plural  in  the  construct  state  dropped  the  plural  ending,  there  was  no 
expression  of  its  plurality,  and  this  had  to  be  expressed  and  connected. 
That  the  masculine  plural  ending  should  be  dropped,  was  due  probably 
to  the  same  cause  which  in  Arabic  required  that  na  of  the  masculine 
plural  and  ni  of  the  dual  should  be  dropped  before  a  genitive  (60). 
In  consequence  of  this  the  masculine  pluralis  sanus  in  Arabic  loses 
the  expression  of  its  plurality  before  a  genitive,  while  the  feminine 
retains  it ;  but  there  is  no  connective  element  needed  by  the  former, 
because  the  genitive  has  its  case  ending  to  express  the  connection. 

The  various  vowel  changes  which  nouns  experience  in  Hebrew  in 
the  construct  state,  and  in  taking  the  personal  suffixes  and  the 
elements  of  number,  are  due  mainly  to  the  euphonic  laws  which 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  syllable  and  the  position  of  the  accent.2 
And  the  extent  to  which  such  laws  determine  the  vowels  in  Hebrew 
makes  a  great  and  far-reaching  difference  between  it  and  Arabic. 
For  it  shows  that  Hebrew  had  lost  the  fine  sense  of  the  significance 
of  the  vowels  which  still  lived  in  Arabic,  and  which  must  have  been 
present  when  this  family  of  languages  came  into  being. 

85.  The  Hebrew  numerals  agree  in  form  and  use  with  the  Arabic 
(63),  the  cardinals  3  to  10  having  a  feminine  form  with  a  masculine 
noun,  and  not  with  a  feminine.3 

Hebrew  has  still  fewer  pure  elements  of  relation  than  Arabic, 
scarcely  more  than  six  proper  prepositions ;  with  which  nouns  are  often 
used  to  denote  relations,  e.g.,  which  the  Lord  commanded,  bey  ad 
Moseh,  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  There  are  hardly  any  conjunctions 
except  the  copulative.  The  proper  adverbs  also  are  very  few.4 

The  interrogative  prefix  ha-  seems  to  correspond  to  Arabic  Aa-4  (64). 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  89.  2  Ibid.  sect.  90.  3. 

3  Ibid.  sect.  95.  4  Ibid,  sects.  97-102,  150. 
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86.  In  the  derived  nouns  mentioned  in  81,  as  in  some  similar  for- 
mations in  Arabic,  there  is  an  analysis  of  ideas  into  a  root  and  an 
added  element.     But  such  formations  are  few  in  either  language,  the 
tendency  being  to  express  ideas  as  single  wholes.     In  consequence  of 
this  tendency,  what  in  other  languages  is  expressed  by  an  adjective  or 
substantive  which  is  formed  from  a  substantive  by  means  of  a  deriva- 
tive element,  is  in  these  languages  often  expressed  by  a  substantive 

master  of        dreams 
governed  as  genitive  by  another  substantive  (49),  as  bagal   haxplomoO, 

man  master  of    hair 

dreamer ;  his  bagal  eegar,  hairy  man.1  Here  we  have  a  governing 
substantive  instead  of  a  derivative  element,  the  mind  being  inapt  to 
think  such  an  element  as  part  of  an  idea.  The  same  inaptitude  for 
thinking  fine  elements  separately  may  be  seen  in  the  use  of  substan- 
tives to  express  self  as  a  separate  element,  as  nefes,  soul,  qereb,  inner 
part,  &c.2  (see  92,  111,  116).  None  of  these  are  appropriated  to  this 
meaning  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  it  by  use,  but  all  retain  their  other 
applications  and  consequently  their  native  fulness  of  idea. 

87.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic  (66),  there  is  a  want  of  adjectives,  the 
quality  being  apt  to  be  expressed  as  a  substantive  governed  by  that  to 

garments  of  art.  holiness 

which  it  belongs,  as  bigd'ei  ha  '  qodes,  the  holy  garments.3  Not 
unfrequently  also  the  genitive  construction  stands  in  the  place  of 

virgin  of  daughter  people  my 

apposition  (66),  as  bedulaO  bath  gamin '  i,  virgin  daughter  of  my 
people.4 

The  adverbial  accusative  (66)  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out  in 
Hebrew,  probably  because  the  sense  of  relation  was  so  weak  that  this 
use  of  the  noun  was  not  distinguished  in  thought  from  its  use  as 
object  or  effect,5  the  connection  of  the  verb  with  the  noun  not  being 
distinctly  thought.  But  an  infinitive  following  the  verb  as  an  accusa- 
tive is  used  to  affect  it  adverbially  (92),  supplementing  it 6  with  a 
thought  of  what  it  realises,  or  a  verb  preceding  another  verb  is  used 
as  auxiliary,  supplementing  the  latter  with  an  antecedent  subjective 
process.  The  first  verb  may  govern  the  second  in  the  infinitive  or  be 
only  connected  with  it  (98,  Ex.  11-13). 

88.  The   governing  noun  is  so  far  merged  in  the  governed   that 
sometimes  its  plural  is  expressed  by  the  plural  of  the  latter ;  and  a 
possessive  suffix  referring  to  the  whole  idea  is  attached  to  the  genitive, 

mount  holiness  my 

as   har     qods  •  l}  my  holy  mount.7     And,  as  in  Arabic  (69),  it  is 

man  of 
made  definite  by  affecting  with  the  article  the  governed  noun,  as  his 

war  men  of    art.          war 

mil%amd/i,  a  man  of  war ;  hansei  ham'mil^dmdht  the  men  of  war ; 
word  of  art.  prophet 

debar  han-ndbi,  the  word  of  the  prophet  8  (98,  Ex.  18).  In  general, 
as  always  in  Arabic,  the  article  is  inapplicable  to  a  noun  governing  a 
genitive  or  affected  with  a  possessive  suffix ;  but  sometimes  it  is  so 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  104.  2.  2  Ibid.  sect.  122.  1.  8  Ibid.  sect.  104.  1. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  112.  3.  5  Ibid,  sects.  116, 135.       6  Ibid.  sect.  139. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  106.  3,  119.  6.        8  Ibid.  sect.  109. 
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3d  sing1  suff.  art. 

used  to  give  demonstrative  force,  as  yct'y    •     o,      a  half  thereof ;  ha- 
\e£yo,  the  (other)  half  thereof;  and  when  the  genitive  is  a  proper 
art.     altar  of    Bethel 

name,  as  ham'mizbax  beiOhel,  the  altar  of  Bethel.1  These  exceptional 
applications  of  the  article  to  a  governing  noun  show  that  the  noun  is 
not  so  merged  in  the  genitive  as  it  is  in  Arabic  (69).  This  appears 

art.     altar  of     art.     brass 
also  in  such  constructions  as  ham'mizba\  han'ne\oseO,  the  altar  of 

bearing  of  art.  ark      art.  covenant 

brass ;  nosehei  hdhdron  hab  '  beriO,  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; l 
in  the  former  of  these,  if  not  in  the  latter,  the  second  article  must 
refer  to  the  governing  noun  to  connect  it  with  the  genitive.  In  rare 
instances  a  word  is  found  to  intervene  between  a  genitive  and  its 
governor,  which  is  not  permitted  in  Arabic.  Also  the  constructions 
part  of  art.  field  man  of  art.  tilled  ground 

\elqad  has'sddeli,  a  part  of  the  field,  and  his  hd  •  haddmdh,  a  hus- 
bandman, though  exceptional,  like  the  preceding,  indicate  that  the 
governing  noun  is  less  merged  in  the  genitive  than  in  Arabic,  the 
correlation  not  being  thought  as  so  close.  The  usual  construction 
when  the  governor  is  indefinite  and  the  other  noun  definite  is,  as  in 
Arabic,  to  prefix  to  the  latter  the  preposition  le 2  (69). 

89.  When  a  substantive  has  the  article,  or  governs  a  genitive  which 
has  it,  or  is  affected  with  a  possessive  suffix,  it  needs  to  be  represented 
by  the  article  before  an  adjective  or  demonstrative  which  agrees  with 

art.  city     art. 
it  in  order  that  it  may  be  connected  with  these  (70),  as  hag'gir   hag' 

great 
gedoldJi,  the  great  city  (98,  Ex.  4,  8). 

When  a  substantive  is  particularised  either  by  the  article  or  by  a  geni- 
tive or  suffix,  the  unparticularised  idea  is  in  these  languages  merged 
in  the  particularisation,  the  general  substantive  not  being  thought 
strongly  enough  to  be  maintained  with  the  particularisation  of  it. 

So  when  a  substantive  is  distinguished  by  an  adjective  or  a  demon- 
strative, the  undistinguished  substantive  is  in  these  languages  merged 
in  the  idea  as  limited  by  the  distinction. 

But  the  particularisation  is  of  the  general  substantive  idea,  and  it 
cannot  therefore  in  these  languages  be  applied  to  the  limited  sub- 
stantive in  which  the  general  idea  is  merged. 

And  the  distinction  is  of  the  general  substantive  idea,  distinguish- 
ing from  the  whole  extension  of  the  noun,  and  it  cannot  therefore  in 
these  languages  be  applied  to  the  particularised  idea  in  which  the 
general  idea  is  merged. 

The  particularisation,  therefore,  must  be  made  with  the  general 
substantive.  The  adjective  or  demonstrative  must  also  be  thought 
with  the  general  idea,  and  having  been  thus  thought  is  connected 
with  the  substantive  already  particularised  by  means  of  the  article 
representing  the  latter. 

The  substance  of  nouns  (Def.  4)  being  weakly  thought  in  Hebrew, 
those  nouns  which  are  thought  abstractly  and  therefore  with  weaker 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  108.  2.  2  Ibid,  sects.  109.  1,  112.  3,  113.  2. 
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substance  than  other  nouns,  are  apt  to  take  the  article  to  give  them 
though       be         sins       your   like  art.  scarlet  like  art. 

definite  substance,  as  him  yiliyu  xatahei'kem  k '  as'sdnim  k '  as' 
snow  they  shall  be  white 

seleg  ya  •  lelm  •  ii,  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  white 
as  snow.1 

90.  The  adjective  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies.2 
There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.3 
When  a  noun  is  qualified  by  another  noun  with  a  preposition  pre- 
fixed (98,  Ex.  19),  or  by  a  relative  clause,  it  takes  the  construct  state 
(83) ;  also  in  other  cases  where  close  connection  is  to  be  expressed,4 
as  qiryaO  \dnah  David,  the  city  where  David  dwelt ;   qiryath   is 
construct  form  of  qiryah,  city. 

91.  The  numerals  3  to  10  have  the  noun  in  the  plural  even  when  they 
precede  it  and  govern  it  in  the  genitive ; 5  in  which  case  the  Arabic 
uses  always  the  pluralis  fractus  (63). 

The  multiples  of  ten,  20  to  90,  take  the  noun  after  them  in  the 
singular,  as  in  Arabic.  But  they  may  also  follow  the  noun  in  apposi- 
tion to  it,  the  noun  being  plural,  which  construction  is  not  in  Arabic. 
The  former  is  the  more  usual  construction,  and  the  plural  may  be  used 
in  it ;  the  singular  never  occurs  in  the  latter.5 

Numerals,  compounded  of  tens  and  units,  take  the  object  numbered 
either  after  them  in  the  singular,  or  before  them  in  the  plural,  as  in 
the  later  books  of  the  Bible  (Dan.  ix.  6),  or  the  object  is  repeated,  in 
the  plural  with  the  smaller  number,  in  the  singular  with  the  larger.6 

The  greater  use  in  Hebrew  than  in  Arabic  of  the  plural  form  of  the 
noun  in  counting  seems  to  indicate  a  stronger  sense  of  the  unit,  and 
greater  power  of  counting. 

92.  The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  frequently  serves  to  connect 
the  subject  and  predicate,  and  is  then  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the 
copula  (71).     In  this  use  it  may,  as  in  Arabic  (70),  represent  a  subject 

thou  king  my 

of  the  first  or  second  person,  as  hatdh  huh  malk'l,  thou  art  my  king.7 

The  pure  copula  is  rather  too  fine  an  element  to  be  thought 
separately  in  these  languages  (71),  hence  hayali  generally  has  a 
thought  of  existence  or  other  more  concrete  realisation ;  and  hence 
the  copula  takes  up  a. sense  of  presence,  and  is  then  expressed  by 
yes  existentia,  and  of  negation,  being  then  expressed  by  hem  defect  us 
(see  116). 

The  weak  sense  of  relation  is  seen  in  the  use  of  pronominal  con- 
nectives instead  of  proper  elements  of  relation ;  as  of  heO  before  the 
accusative,8  and  also  of  object  suffixes,  though  the  object  follows; 
and  she  saw  him  art.  child 

va  '  t'ire'hu  heO  hayyeled,  and  she  saw  the  child;9  also  in  the 
general  inability  of  the  relative  pronoun  to  stand  in  a  relation  in  the 
relative  clause. 

The  pronoun  has er  often  serves  merely  as  a  sign  of  relation  to  give  a 
relative  signification  to  nouns,  pronouns,  or  adverbs  (73),  as  haser 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  107.  3.  ~  Ibid.  sect.  110.  3  Ibid.  sect.  117. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  114.  5  Ibid.  sect.  118.  2.  6  Ibid.  sect.  118.  3. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  119.  2.  »  Ibid.  sect.  115.  9  Ibid.  sect.  119.  6. 
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to  him 

I'd,  to  whom ;  but  the  accusative  whom  may  be  expressed  by  / 
alone1  (see  98,  Ex.  2,  21). 

The  weakness  of  the  sense  of  relations,  greater  in  Hebrew  than  in 
Arabic,  shows  itself  in  the  absence  of  the  subjunctive  mood  from  the 
Hebrew  verb  (77),  the  imperfect  being  used  instead  2  (98,  Ex.  6).  It 
appears  also  in  the  more  verbal  nature  of  the  Hebrew  infinitive  ; 
for  that  which  reduces  the  subjectivity  of  the  verb  so  as  to  make  it 
infinitive,  is  that  it  is  thought  in  a  relation  external  to  its  subject 
which  withdraws  thought  from  its  subjective  realisation  in  the 
subject  (Def.  13).  And  the  more  strongly  such  relation  is  thought, 
the  more  is  the  subjectivity  of  the  verb  reduced,  and  the  idea  of  the 
verb  assimilated  to  that  of  a  noun.  In  Hebrew  the  sense  of  relation 
is  weaker  than  in  Arabic,  and  accordingly  there  is  in  Hebrew  a  more 
verbal  infinitive  as  well  as  the  less  verbal,  the  former  used  as  an 
accusative  after  transitive  verbs  which  have  the  same  subject  as  itself, 
and  therefore  in  a  relation  not  altogether  external  to  its  subject  (Def. 
13),  the  latter  used  when  such  relation  is  more  strongly  thought,  or 
when  the  relation  is  external  to  the  subject  of  the  infinitive,  that 
subject  being  in  the  second  correlative  and  not  in  the  first.  But  even 
this  more  nominal  infinitive  has  more  sense  of  subjective  realisation 
than  the  verbal  noun  which  is  used  in  its  place  in  Arabic. 

The  more  verbal  infinitive  as  accusative  to  a  transitive  verb  of  the 
same  subject  is  used  adverbially  in  Hebrew ;  and  it  is  used,  like  the 
nomen  actionis  in  Arabic,  to  express  either  intensity  or  continuance, 
preceding  the  verb  in  the  former  sense  as  strengthening  the  idea  of  it, 
and  following  it  in  the  latter  sense  as  adding  to  it  in  continuation  3 
(see  98,  Ex.  14,  15).  Eor  there  is  in  Hebrew  the  same  want  of 
comparative  thought  as  in  Arabic  (87),  and  the  same  inaptitude  for 
adverbial  expression. 

The  weak  sense  of  relations  in  Hebrew  appears  also  in  the  use  of 
the  more  verbal  infinitive  after  a  verb  with  which  it  is  very  closely 
connected  in  thought ;  the  connection  being  implied  by  referring  it  to 
the  tense  and  person  of  the  principal  verb,  rather  than  expressed  by 
the  relation  which  connects  it4  (see  98,  Ex.  6,  16). 

The  weaker  sense  of  relations  in  Hebrew  is  also  partly  the  cause  of 
its  having  fewer  derived  forms  of  the  verb  than  Arabic.  For  there  is 
a  less  distinct  sense  of  the  subject  as  object ;  so  that  Hebrew  has 
only  one  reflexive  form,  and  that  form  is  the  one  in  which  the  subject 
as  object  is  thought  least  distinctly  (52,  79),  the  reflexive  signification 
passing  into  the  passive.  The  full  explanation,  however,  of  this 
difference  from  Arabic  must  include  the  weaker  sense  in  Hebrew  of 
the  engagement  of  the  subject. 

93.  The  want  of  close  connection  of  the  verb  with  the  objects  and 
conditions,  arising  from  its  being  thought  so  much  in  the  subject 
(53),  causes  a  relation  which  governs  a  fact  to  be  thought  with  the 
verb  rather  than  with  the  sentence  of  which  it  is  the  verb.  And 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  121.  2  Ibid.  sect.  125.  3. 

3  Ibid.  sect.  128.  4  Ibid.  sect.  128.  4. 
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hence  it  is  that  the  verb  is  so  apt  to  be  reduced  to  the  infinitive 
when  it  is  object  of  a  relation,  its  subject  generally  following  imme- 
diately, sometimes  as  a  genitive  (98,  Ex.  17),  but  generally  in  the 

to  lay       the    king      to  heart  his 

nominative  (98,  Ex.  18),  as  Id'sum  ham'melek  hel  lib  *  5,  that  the  king 
should  lay  it  to  his  heart.1 

And  because  the  verb  is  thought  in  the  subject  (53)  rather  than  as 
affecting  the  object,  it  does  not  compound,  with  prepositions  which 
would  carry  it  to  the  object,  but  these  are  used  after  it  with  the  noun.2 

And  there  is  often  a  gap  between  the  verb  and  the  objects  and  con- 
ditions, the  verbal  process  not  being  carried  the  whole  way  to  these, 
as  in  the  constructio  prcegnans  3  (see  98,  Ex.  20). 

94.  Hebrew  shows  an  inaptitude  for  the  passive  conception  of  fact, 
not  only  in  the  substitution  of  the  reflexive  Niphal  for  the  simple 
passive,  but  also  in  the  strange  constructions  by  which  the  passive  is 
sometimes  imperfectly  expressed ;  as  when  an  active  in  the  third  person 
governs  what  would  be  the  subject  of  the  passive  (98,  Ex.  21),  or 
when  the  passive  is  impersonal  in  the  third  singular  masculine,  and 
the  subject  follows  like  an  accusative  with  heO  before  it.4     In  this 
construction  heB  may  be  taken  as  preceding  a  nominative,  which  it 
sometimes  does,5  and  connecting  it  as  in  apposition  with  the  abstract 
subject  of  the  verb.     But  to  take  it  as  accusative  would  accord  with 
the  Arabic  idiom,  in  which  verbs  of  being  or  becoming,  instead  of 
being  followed  by  a  nominative  in  apposition  with  their  subject,  are 

and  3d  pers.  made  known  to 
followed  by  an  accusative  (66) ;  as        vay     '    yuggad    le'ribqah  heO' 

words  of 

dibrei  gesdv,  and  was  made  known  to  Rebecca  the  words  of  Esau ; 
yuggad  imperfect  Hoph.  of  ndgad.  Sometimes  also  the  subject  pre- 
cedes the  passive  verb,  and  the  verb,  instead  of  agreeing  with  it  in 
number  and  gender,  is  in  the  third  singular  masculine,  as  if  imper- 
sonal. 

95.  The  usual  arrangement  of  words  in  calm  discourse  is  the  natural 
order,  subject,  verb,  object,  but  any  member  of  the  sentence  can  at 
pleasure  get  prominence  by  being  put  first.     [If  the  object  or  an 
adverbial  expression  goes  first  the  verb  follows  next.     The  adjective 
as  predicate  generally  precedes  its  subject.     The  arrangement,  sub- 
ject, object,  verb,  which  is  common  in  Aramaean,  is  seldom  found  in 
Hebrew,  and  only  in  poetry.6 

The  adjective  follows  its  substantive,  and  the  genitive  its  governor. 

The  greatest  prominence  is  given  to  any  substantive  in  the  sentence 
by  putting  it  absolutely  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  then 
representing  it  in  its  proper  place  by  a  pronoun.7 

96.  There  is  often  in  Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic,  imperfect  agreement 
between  the  verb  or  predicate  and  the  subject,  in  number  and  gender. 

Collective  nouns  singular  are  usually  constructed  with  the  verb  or 
predicate  in  the  plural,  the  personality  which  is  in  the  latter  bringing 
out  a  sense  of  the  individuals  which  are  massed  in  an  aggregate  in  the 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  130.  2  Ibid.  sect.  137.         3  Ibid.  sect.  138. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  134  note,  140.  5  Gesenius,  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

6  Gesenius,  Gram.,  sect.  142.  1.  7  Gesenius,  sect.  142.  2. 
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former ;  and  those  individuals  may  be  masculine  though  the  aggregate 
be  thought  as  feminine  l  (58). 

The  subject  may  be  plural  to  express  extension  or  greatness,  though 
denoting  only  a  single  substantive  object ;  and  the  verb  thinking  only 
the  personality  without  the  greatness  may  be  singular.  Or  the  subject 
may  be  feminine  as  signifying  an  office  though  denoting  the  officer, 
for  the  office  as  a  subordinate  appendage  is  na.turally  thought  as  femi- 
nine ; 2  and  the  verb  thinking  the  personality  will  be  masculine.3 

The  verb  in  the  plural  may  be  predicated  individually  of  an  aggre- 
gate which  is  singular ;  or  it  may  be  singular,  being  predicated  in  the 
aggregate  of  a  plurality  thought  as  such.4 

When  the  verb  or  predicate  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  it 
often  takes  its  simplest  form,  the  masculine  singular,  the  subject, 
which  is  feminine  or  plural,  not  having  been  yet  mentioned.  But  if 
the  construction  is  continued  after  the  introduction  of  the  subject, 
a  verb  subsequent  to  it  must  agree  with  it  in  gender  and  number.5 

If  a  feminine  substantive  is  subject  to  more  than  one  verb  or  pre- 
dicate, the  feminine  form  is  generally  given  only  to  the  one  nearest 
to  the  subject.6 

AVhen  the  subject  is  a  substantive  constructed  with  a  genitive,  the 
verb  sometimes  agrees  with  the  genitive,  the  subject  being  merged 
in  it.7 

There  is  in  Hebrew  a  strange  variability  in  apprehending  the 
gender  of  a  substantive  object  when  directing  attention  to  it  in  a 
pronominal  element.  Not  only  is  a  feminine  substantive  sometimes 
represented  by  a  masculine  person  or  by  a  masculine  pronoun,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  its  gender  being  unnoticed  in  thinking 
the  pronominal  element,  and  the  masculine  form  of  this  element  being 
used  as  the  simplest  and  most  general,  but  also  a  masculine  sub- 
stantive, even  one  denoting  a  man,  may  be  represented  by  a  feminine 
pronoun ;  and  the  gender  may  be  different  in  pronominal  elements 
representing  the  same  substantive  object  in  the  same  compound  sen- 
tence 8  (98,  Ex.  22-26).  In  this  case  not  only  is  the  gender  of  the 
substantive  dropped  out  of  view,  but  the  pronominal  element  takes 
the  special  feminine  gender,  which  must  be  due  to  a  weakness  in  the 
part  which  it  has  in  the  fact. 

All  these  imperfect  concords  show  a  weakness  of  attention  to  the 
very  object  itself  in  forming  the  substantive  idea  of  it  (Def.  4),  or  in 
noticing  it  afterwards,  so  that  the  one  mental  act  may  vary  from  the 
other. 

97.  In  consequence  of  want  of  cohesion  and  close  construction  in 
the  Hebrew  sentence,  two  negatives  do  not  destroy  but  strengthen 
each  other,  as  neither  of  them  properly  denies  the  whole.9 

and  thou       take  to  thee    of       all       food        which 

98.  Examples:    (1.)    Ve'hatah    qa\-le'kd    mi '  kdl-mahakdl  haser 
3d  pers.  is  eaten  and     gather  2d  sing.  perf.    to       thee  and  hasjbeen      to      thee 

ye  '    dkel     ve  '  hdsap      '    ta        helei  '  kd    ve  '  lidydh     le  '   ka 

1  Gesenius,  sect.  143.  1.         2  Ibid.  sect.  105.  3.  3  Ibid.  sect.  143.  2. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  143.  3.  4.  5  Ibid.  sect.  144.  6  Ibid.  sect.  144,  Rem.  1. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  145.  8  Ibid,  sects.  119,  Rem.  1,  134. 

9  Ibid.  sect.  149.  2. 
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and      to    them  for          food 

ve  'Id'  hem  le  •  hdkeldh,  and  thou  take  to  thee  of  all  food  which 
is  eaten,  and  gather  (it)  to  thee,  and  let  it  be  to  thee  and  to  them  for 
food  (Gen.  vi.  21);  qa\  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  leqax  the  impera- 
tive of  Idqax  cepit ;  kol  is  shortened  to  kol  when  joined  as  above  to  a 
following  word ;  yehdkel  is  third  singular  imperfect  Niphal  of  hdkal 
edit ;  the  imperative  sense  is  carried  on  by  the  copulative  ve  to  the 
two  verbs  in  the  perfect,  the  command  going  on  in  thought  to  the 
completion  of  what  is  commanded  (79) ;  hel  takes  the  suffixes  as  a 

and  3d  pers.  say 
plural  noun,  as  if  it  meant  regions,  directions.     (2.)   Vay  •  y  •  homer 

to      me  who  walk      1st  sing,  at         face         his  3d  sing,     send 

held'y,    yehovdh  haser-hiO'hallak  '  ft      le  '  p  dndi  '   v       y    •    islax 

angel  his  with  thee  and  succeed  way  thy  and  take  2d  sing.  perf. 
malhdk'5  hittd  '  k  ve'hi  '  flia\  darke'kd  ve  '  Idqax  '  ^a 
woman  for  son  my  from  kindred  my  and  from  house  father  my 
hissdh  li  •  bn  •  I  mini  '  mispa%t  'I  u  •  mi  '  beith  hdb  •  I ;  and  he 
said  to  me,  Jehovah,  before  whom  I  walk,  will  send  His  angel  with 
thee,  and  prosper  thy  way ;  and  thou  shalt  take  a  wife  for  my  son 
of  my  kindred  and  of  my  father's  house  (Gen.  xxiv.  40) ;  yhomer  is 
third  singular  imperfect  of  hdmar,  if  it  were  less  closely  connected 
with  what  follows  it  would  be  yhomar ;  the  copulative  strengthens 
the  initial  because  it  connects  it  strongly  with  what  has  gone  before, 
making  it  contemporaneous  therewith  (79) ;  hiQhallakti,  first  singular 
perfect,  Hithpael  of  halak,  I  have  ordered  my  walk ;  the  relative 
haser  begins  the  relative  clause,  and  the  antecedent  is  represented 
in  the  proper  relation  in  it  by  the  possessive  suffix  of  third  singular 
(92) ;  hittdk  is  the  preposition  heO,  which  is  contracted  from  heneth, 
and  has  the  second  singular  suffix,  which  is  -ok  in  pause,  i.e.,  when 
accented  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  member  of  a  sentence;  the 
two  following  verbs  are  perfect,  being  thought  as  future  completion 

and 

(79) ;  hifliax  is  Hiphil  of  falax,  has  caused  to  succeed.     (3.)   Vay 

3d  sing,      say  to  all    sons  of  evening  and    know 

y   '  homer  Mdseh  ve'Haharon    el-kol  -  benei  Yisrdel    g'ereb    v  '  idag'' 
2d  pi.  perf.  that  hath  brought  accus.   you  from    land  of         Egypt 

tern  ki  Yehovdli  libfih  heO  •  kem  me  '  heret'  Mi£rdim; 
and  Moses  and  Aaron  said  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  At  even  then 
ye  shall  know  that  Jehovah  hath  brought  you  out  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  (Exod.  xvi.  6) ;  benei  is  the  plural  of  ben  in  the  construct 
state  (84) ;  vidagtem  is  contracted  from  veyadagtem ;  thought  goes 
to  the  evening,  and  their  knowledge  is  thought  as  then  complete ; 

and 

ho£ty  is  the  perfect  third  singular  Hiphil  of  ydfdh  exiit.  (4.)  Vay  ' 
3d  sing.  _say  because  said  1st  sing,  absolutely  there's  no  fear  of 

y  '  homer  Abraham  ki  hdmar  '  ft  raq  T^e'm  —  yirehaO 
God  in  art.  place  art.  this  and  slay  3d  pi.  me  on  account  of  woman  my 
heldhim  b'am'mdqom  haz'zeh  va  'hardg  '  u  '  ni  g'al  debar  hist  '  z  ; 
and  Abraham  said,  Because  I  thought  surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in 
this  place,  and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake  (Gen.  xx.  11); 
ki  is  a  relative  particle,  which  among  other  uses  often  means  because, 
like  Latin  quod;  bammaqom  hazzeh  (89);  the  effect  hardguni  is 
thought  as  complete  in  the  perfect ;  yirehaO  is  the  construct  state  of 
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and  3d  sing.    _say       Esau  there  is  to  me 

yii'ektih,  and  ikbar  of  dabar.     (5.)  Vay  '  y  •  homer  g'esav   yes     -I  -I 
much  brother  my  3d  sing,  be  to  thee  what  to  thee  Jacob         nay 

rdb     hdx'l          ye  '  hi  h  •  lid  haser   Id'k     vayy'omer    Yagaqob  hal- 
emph.      if      emph.        find     1st  sing.  perf.  favour     in   eyes      thy      and      take 
ndh    him    -ndh     mdfdh     •    ti  yen    be'g'enei  '  ka      ve  •  ldqa\' 

2d  sing.  perf.     present    my    from     hand  my    for  on  account  see    1st  sing  perf. 

ta  min\a6  ^  wit/  •  yad  •  ^  Id  gal  -ken  rdhi  •  6l 
face  thy  as  seeing  of  face  of  God  and  2d  sing,  be  pleased  me 
pdnei'ka  ki'rhoO  peiiei  hduhim  va  'ti  '  r£e  •  m;  and  Esau  said, 
I  have  enough,  my  brother  ;  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself.  And 
Jacob  said,  Xay,  I  pray  thee,  if  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
then  receive  my  present  at  my  hand,  for  therefore  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  as  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased 
with  me  (Gen.  xxxiii.  9,  10) ;  yehl  is  the  third  singular  imperfect  of 
lidydh  fuit ;  Idk  instead  of  lekd  in  pause,  i.e.,  accented  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  ;  gal-ken  is  used  for  therefore,  ken  means  straight,  gal-ken  on 
the  level  ;  the  Hebrew  for  face  is  plural  pdnim,  its  construct  state 
pene\ ;  rehoO  is  the  verbal  noun  rehoh  in  the  construct  state ;  tirfeh  is 
second  singular  imperfect  of  rat  ah  delectatus  fuit ;  wldqayta,  is  con- 
nected as  consequence  with  what  precedes,  and  as  such  is  thought  in 
its  completion  in  the  perfect ;  vatirfeni  is  connected  as  contempo- 

give  cohort.  1st  pi.  descend  cohort,  and  confound 

raneous  with  rdhlOl.  (6.)  Hdb  •  dh  n  *  hered  •  ah  ve  •  ndbel  ' 
cohort,  there  lip  their  that  not  3d  pers.  understand  pi.  man  lip  of  friends  his' 
dh  sdm  sepdO-dm  haser  loh  yi  •  smeg  '  u  his  s'epaO  reg'e  'liu, 
go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language,  that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech  (Gen.  xi.  7) ;  hob  is  the 
imperative  of  ydhab  dedit,  and  takes  cohortative  -dh  (79) ;  nered  is 
first  plural  imperfect  of  yarad  descendit,  ndbol  is  infinitive  of  nabal, 
and  both  verbs  change  their  second  vowel  to  e  before  -ah;  the  infinitive 
receives  the  tense  and  person  of  the  verb  with  which  it  is  connected 
(92) ;  yismtgu  is  third  plural  imperfect  of  sdmag.  audivit,  the 
imperfect  being  used  where  Arabic  would  have  the  subjunctive  (92). 
for  what  not  from  womb  1st  sing,  die  from  cunnus  come  out  1st  sing.  perf. 
(7.)  Ldm'mdh  loh  me're%em  hd  '  muOmib'beten  ydfdh  •  61 
and  1st  sing,  expire 

ve  •  he  '  gvdg,  why  died  I  not  from  the  womb  ?  (^hy)  did  I  (not) 
give  up  the  ghost  when  I  came  out  of  the  belly  ?  (Job  iii.  11);  why  was 
I  not  dying  from  the  womb,  expiring  as  soon  as  (ve)  I  had  come  out 
of  the  vulva  ;  hdmuO  and  hegvdg  are  both  first  singular  imperfect ;  the 
first  letter  of  mdh  is  doubled  by  the  strength  with  which  the  preposition 
and  3d  sing,  say  1st  sing,  go  aside  cohort,  empb. 

is  thought.     (8.)   Vay  '  y  •  homer  Museh     hd     •     sur  •  dh-n  '  ndh 
and  1st  sing,  see    accus.  art.     sight      art.    great    art.  this  wherefore  not  3d  sing. 

ve    '   he  '  rheh  he6-ham"marheh  hag'gdddl  haz'zeh  ma'duag'  loh  -yi   • 

be  burnt  art.  bush 

bgar  has-Seueh  ;  and  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this 
great  sight  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt  (Exod.  iii.  3) ;  hdsur  is  first 
singular  imperfect  of  sur,  and  herheh  of  rahah ;  the  adjective  ylilnl 
and  the  demonstrative  ^tako  the  article  because  the  noun  has  it 
(89) ;  maduacj  is  contracted  from  ma,  what,  and  yaduag1  the  nomen 
palientis  of  yddag  vidit,  quid  edoctus ;  yibijar  third  singular  iniper- 
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and  3d  sing,   call  for  and  for    Aaron 

feet  of  bdg'ar.  (9.)  Vay  '  yi  '  qrdh  P'arg'oh  le  Moseh  u'le  -Haharon 
and  3d  sing,  say  entreat  pi.  to  and  3d  sing.  Hiph.  go  away  art. 

vay  '   y    •  homer  hagtir'u  hel  Yehovah  ve    -    y     -      d  '  ser  ha' 

frog         pi.  from  part  me  and  from  people  my  and  1st  sing,  let  go  emph.  accus. 
t'pardeg'  •  lm  mim'men'm  u  •  me  '  gam  •  ml  va  '  ha  '  salle^  •  all    heO- 
art.  people  and  3d  pers.  sacrifice  pi.  to 

lid  •  gdm  ve  '  yi  zbe\  '  u  la  •  Yehovah ;  and  Pharaoh  called  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  said,  Entreat  Jehovah  that  He  may  take  away 
the  frogs  from  me  and  from  my  people,  and  I  will  let  the  people  go 
that  they  may  do  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah  (Exod.  viii.  8) ;  yiqrdh  is 
third  singular  imperfect  of  gar  ah,  vocavit;  the  copulative  becomes 
u  before  a  consonant  with  sheva  and  before  labials ;  hagtlru  is  impe- 
rative plural  of  Hiphil  of  g'dOdr  suffivit ;  ydser  is  third  singular  of 
the  short  or  jussive  imperfect  Hiphil  (79)  of  sur  recessit;  hasalle\ 

and  art.   man 
is  first  singular  imperfect  Piel  of    sala\  misit.     (10.)   Ve'hd'hdddm 

knew  accus.  Eve  wife  his  and  3d  fern,  conceived  3d  fern,  bring  forth  accus. 
yddag'  heO-havvdh  histo  va  '  ta  •  har  va  •  te  '  led  heO- 
Cain  and  3d  fern,  say  get  _  1st  sing,  perf .  man 

gain  va  '  t  •  homer  qam  '  Oi  his  heO-Yehovah  ;  and  Adam  knew 
Eve  his  wife ;  and  she  conceived  and  bare  Cain  and  said,  I  have  gotten 
a  man  from  the  Lord  (Gen.  iv.  1) ;  the  three  verbs  with  va  are  imper- 
fects, and  va  has  the  strong  vowel  a  because  it  connects  them  strongly 
with  yadag,  making  them  imperfect  in  reference  to  it  (79) ;  he6- 

and  3d  sing,   say 
Yehovah  is  not  direct  object  but  a  condition.     (11.)   Vay  '  y    '   homer 

Isaac     to  son  his  what  this  hasten  2d  sing,  to  find       son  my  and  3d  sing,     say 
yityak  hel-ben'5  mah-zeh  mihar  •  ta     li'mfoh  ben  'i  vay    •  y  •  homer 
because  Hiph.  meet  God   thy  to  face  pi.  my 

ki  hi  '  qrdh  Yehovah  heldhei'ka  le'pdn'd  •  y;  and  Isaac  said  unto  his 
son,  How  is  it  that  thou  hast  found  it  so  quickly,  my  son  ?  And  he  said, 
Because  Jehovah  thy  God  brought  it  before  me  (Gen.  xxvii.  20) ; 
miliartd  lim£oh,  thou  hast  hastened  to  find,  i.e.,  hast  found  quickly 
(87) ;  mefdh  is  the  more  nominal  infinitive  of  mdfdh  invenit ;  pdnim, 
face  ;  mihartd  second  singular  perfect  Piel  of  mdhar  festinavit.  (12.) 
and  3d  sing,  add  and  3d  sing,  take  woman  and  name  her 

Va  '  y  '  yosep  Habrdhdm  vay  '  yi  '  qqax  hissdh  u '  'sem  '  ah  qeturdh, 
then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife,  and  her  name  (was)  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  1);  yosep  vayyiqqa\,  third  singular  imperfect  of  hdsap  and 

not  2d  pers.  multiply  pi. 

ndqax,  adds  and  takes,  for  takes  again  (87).    (13.)  Hal-    t     •    arb  -u 
2d  pers.  speak  pi.  high  fern.  3d  sing,  proceed  arrogajnt  from  mouth  your  for 

te  '  dabber'u  gebohdh  gebohdh  ye  '  feh  gdOdq  mip  •  pi  -  kem  Id 
God  knowledge  pi.  and  by  him  Niph.  weigh  pi.  actions  _ 

hel  decf  '  oth  Yehovah  ve '  I  '  o  ni  '  6k*en  '  u  galil'oth ;  talk  no 
more  exceeding  proudly,  let  (not)  arrogancy  come  out  of  your  mouth ; 
for  Jehovah  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  Him  actions  are  weighed 
(1  Sam.  ii.  3) ;  tarbu  is  second  plural  imperfect  Hiphil  of  rdbdh 
multiplicatus  est  ;  teddbberu  is  second  plural  imperfect  Piel  of 
ddbar  locutus  est;  both  used  imperatively,  and  the  former  taking 
the  place  of  an  adverb  (87) ;  g^bohah  is  feminine  because  it  is  thought 
as  a  subordinate  appendage  of  the  verb ;  the  negative  is  carried  on 
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unexpressed  to  the  second  clause  ;  yefeh  is  third  singular  imperfect  of 
lo          eyes  of        L°rd  _    on   art      kingdom 

yat'ah  exiit.     (14.)  Hinneh  gein'ei  fyadonay  ythovdh  b  •  aminamldkdTi 

art   sinful  fern,  and  destroy  1st  sing,  accus.  3d  sing.  fern,  from  surface  of  face  of  art. 
ha'xattdh'dh    ve-hismad  '  tl       hoB     *     ah  me    '  gal     peirei  hd- 

earth          save  that  tiot  destroy  1st  sing,  destroy  accus.  house  of  Jacob  utterance  of 

haddmdh  hep'es  kl  loh  has  mid  ha  '  smid  heB  -beiB  yagaqdb  nehum 
yehovdh;  behold,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  God  are  upon  the  sinful 
kingdom,  and  I  will  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  save 
that  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  the  house  of  Jacob,  saith  Jehovah 
(Amos  ix.  8)  ;  liadondy  is  supposed  to  be  the  plural  of  excellence  (82), 
with  possessive  suffix  of  first  singular  ;  the  adjective  xattahdh  has  the 
article,  because  the  noun  with  which  it  agrees  has  the  article  (89)  ; 
hismad'ti  is  first  singular  perfect  Hiphil  of  sdmad,  which  is  not  used 
in  Kal  ;  hepes  means  stop  or  limitation,  hasmid  is  infinitive  and 
hasmid  first  singular  imperfect  of  Hiphil  of  samad;  the  former 
intensifies  the  latter  (92)  ;  geinei,  penei,  beiB  are  the  construct  forms 
of  geinaim,  pdriim,  bayiB  ;  nehum  is  the  construct  form  of  nahum,  the 

and  3d  sing,  say        go    and 

nomen  patientis  of  ndham  mussitavit.     (15.)    Vay  '  y  •  homer   lek   ve  • 
s&y    2d  sing.  perf.  to  art.  people  art.  this    hear      pi.  hear  infin.  and   not  2d  _pl. 
hdmar    '    td  I'd  '  gdm    haz'zeh   simg'u    sdmdag     Ve'hal  -id' 

understand  pi.  and  see  pi.  see  infin.  and  not  2d  pers.  perceive  pi. 

bin  '  u  u  '  Teh-u  rdho  Ve'hal  -te  '  ddg  '  u  ;  and  he  said, 
Go  and  say  to  this  people,  Hear  continually  and  understand  not,  and 
see  continually  and  perceive  not  (Isa.  vi.  9)  ;  lek  is  imperative  of 
yalak,  simg'u  and  rehu  imperative  plural  of  sdmag'  and  rdhdh  ;  the 
command  is  carried  from  the  first  to  hdmartd,  and  in  it  is  applied  to 
completion,  the  two  latter  get  continuation  in  their  verbal  infinitives 
(92)  ;  tdblnu  and  teddg'u  are  second  plural  imperfect  of  bin  and 

and  3d  pers.  juss.  Hiph.  ride  accus.  3d  sing,  in    chariot         art. 
yddag.     (16.)    Vay    •   y       •       arkeb       hoO    '  o     be'mirkebeth  ham' 
second    which  to  3d  sing,  and  3d.  pers.  cry  pi.    at  face   _his  and       g_ive 

misneh  haser  -  1  •  u       vay  '  yi    '  qi'e'hu   le'p'dn'cw)   hdbrek  Ve  '  naOun 
accus.  3d  sing,  over  all    land        Egypt 

hoO  '  d  gal  tiol-heref  mil  r  dim  ;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the 
second  chariot  which  he  had,  and  they  cried  before  him  habrek,  and 
he  put  him  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  43)  ;  ndOon  is  the 
verbal  infinitive  of  nddan,  being  so  closely  connected  with  what 
precedes  that  the  tense  and  person  are  carried  on  to  it,  and  it  is 
and  2d  pers.  Niph.  murmur  pi.  in  tents  your  and 

infinitive  (92).     (17.)   Fa    •   <     '    e    '    rdgm  '  u  be  '  hdhalei  '  kern   ram 

2d  pers.     say  pi.  in  hating  of  accus.      1st  pi.  Hiph.  go  forth  us  from    land 

t  '    homeru  be'  sineJMd  .yehdvdh  hoO  •  d  '  nu     h'o  '  tfihd'nu  me'heref 

Egypt      to  give  accus.      1st  pi.  in  hand  of  art.  Amorite    to  £iph.   infiu.  destroy 

mifraim  la'OeO  hoB  •  d  •  nu    be  •  yad    ha  'hemon       le     '     ha  - 


us 


nu  ;  and  ye  murmured  in  your  tents  and  said,  Because  Jehovah  hated 

us,  He  hath 

the  hand  of 

second  plural  imperative  Niphal  of  ragan 

nominal  infinitive  of  sdneh  odit,  its  construct  form  is  sinehaB  (93)  ; 

hof-ih  is   third   singular  perfect  Hiphil  of  ynfuh  prodiit  ;  fed  is  the 

VOL.  II.  E 


murmure     n  your   ens  an    sa,     ecause    eova      ae 
brought  us  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  deliver  us  into 
the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us  (Deut.  i.  27)  ;    tercifpnuis  the 
al  imerative  Nihal  of  ragan  murmuravit  ;  sinehdh  is  a 
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nominal  infinitive  of  ndOan  dedit ;    I  takes  a  before  a  monosyllable ; 
yad  is  the  construct  form  of  ydd.     On  the  connective  vowels  of  the 

and  3d  pers.  be  rel.  hear       art.     king    accus. 

object  suffixes  see  80.     (18.)   Va  '  ye  '  hi  ki-smoag  hawmelek  hed 
word  of  man  art.     God       who    cried  against  art.      altar       in  Bethel  and  3d  pers. 
-debar  his  -hd'helohim  haser  qdrdh  gal -ham'mizbeax  bebeiQ-helvay  'yi  ' 

put  forth     Jeroboam     accus.  hand  his  from  top    art.       altar        to    say    hold    pi. 

slax    ydrdbeg'am    heO  -ydd'o   me' gal  ham'mizbeax  le'hmor  tips  '  u' 

him  and  3d  sing.  fern,    dry    hand  his  which  he  put  forth   against  3d  sing,  and  not 

hu  va     '     t      '     ibash  ydd '  o  haser     sdla\        gdl'di    •   v        ve  •  loh 
3d  pers.  effect  to  Hiph.  return  it     to  him 

yd  •  kol  la  '  ha'sib  •  dh  hel'di'v  ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
king  heard  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God  who  had  cried  against 
the  altar  in  Bethel,  that  Jeroboam  put  forth  his  hand  from  off 
the  altar,  saying,  Lay  hold  on  him ;  and  his  hand,  which  he  put 
forth  against  him,  dried  up  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to 
him  (1  Kings  xiii.  4) ;  yeln  is  third  singular  imperfect  of  hdydh  fuit  ; 
ki  is  the  particle  of  correspondence  in  quality  or  in  time,  he,  which 
becomes  ki  before  sheva ;  semdag,  the  intinitive  of  sdmag  audivit,  to 
which  hammelek  is  nominative  (92) ;  debar  is  construct  state  of  ddbdr  ; 
his  is  defined  by  the  article  with  hdoliim  (88) ;  yisla\  is  third  singular 
imperfect  of  sdlax  misit ;  hemor  is  infinitive  of  hdmar  dixit ;  tip'su  is 
second  plural  imperative  of  tap1  as  prehendit ;  fibas  is  third  singular 
feminine  of  ydbds  exaruit,  agreeing  with  ydd,  which  is  feminine  ;  gal 
and  hel  take  the  suffix  like  plural  nouns ;  ydkol  is  third  singular 
imperfect  of  kdlal  perficit ;  hdsib  is  the  nominal  infinitive  Hiphil  of 
sub  redire,  to  cause  to  return,  it  is  shortened  in  taking  the  suffix. 

multiply    2d  sing.  art.     nation    to  him  made  great  2d  sing.  art.          joy 
(19.)  Hirbi    '    Od     hag  •  goy     I  •  oh    hi  '  gdal  '  id     has  •  sim\dh 
rejoice  3d  pi.  perf.  at     face  thy    as    joy  of       in  art.  harvest  as  which  3d  pers.  exult 
sdmex    '   u         le'pdneiicd  Jce'simxaQ  b  •  aq  •  qafir  ka'haser     yd  '  gll  ' 
pi.  in  divide    their  spoil 

u  be'xalleq  '  dm  soldi ;  thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation  to  him,  thou 
hast  made  great  the  joy,  they  have  rejoiced  before  thee  according  to 
the  joy  in  harvest,  as  how  they  exult  in  their  dividing  spoil  (Isa.  ix. 
2)  ;  hirbiOd  and  higdaltd  are  second  singular  perfect  Hiphil  of  rdbdh 
multus  fuit,  and  gddal  magnus  fuit ;  simxaO  is  the  construct  form 
of  simxdh,  connected  with  baqqafir  as  if  with  a  genitive  (90) ; 
ydgilu  is  third  plural  imperfect  of  gll  exultavit ;  \alleq  is  infinitive 
Piel  of  xa^a(l  divisit ;  a  subordinate  fact  is  apt  to  be  governed  in  the 
save  me  from  mouth  of  lion  and  from  horns  of 

infinitive.       (20,)     Ho'sicj  '  e  '  in   mi    '  pi      haryeh  u  '  miq  •  qarriei 
buffaloes  hear  2d  sing,  me 

remim  gam  •  6d  '  ni ;  save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth  and  from  horns 
of  buffaloes  hear  (and  deliver)  me  (Ps.  xxii.  22)  ;  hosiag  is  impera- 
tive Hiphil  of  ydsag,  which  is  not  used ;  qarriei  is  the  construct  form  of 
qeranim,  plural  of  qeren  horn;  ganiOd  is  translated  byGesenius  as  impera- 
tive, the  prayer  being  thought  in  perfect  as  accomplished;  the  last  clause 

iiedum  dwellers  of 

is  an  example  of  the  construdio  prcegnans  (93).    (21.)  Hap      soJunei 
houses  of     clay      who     in    dust    foundation    their  3d  pi.   crush  pi.  them  at  face  of 
buttei  -xomer  haser  be'gdpar    yesod   •  dm      t/e  •  ilakkeh'u  •  m 
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moth 

-gds  ;  much  less  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation 
is  in  the  dust  and  whom  they  crush  before  the  moth  (Job  iv.  19)  ; 
svkfnei  is  construct  form  of  sokemm,  plural  of  participle  of  sakan 
habitavit ;  bottei  construct  of  bottlm,  plural  of  bayiO  ;  the  active  third 
plural  is  used  for  passive,  are  crushed  (94)  ;  at  face  of  =  before, 
and  3d  pi.  _say  Naomi  to  two  daughters  in  law  her  go  pi.  fern. 
(22.)  Va  '  t  '  homer  ndg'omi  h'stei  kalloO  '  ei'hd  lek'e  '  nah\\ 
return  pi.  _f em.  woman  to  house  of  mother  her  3d  pers.  do  with 

sob'e  '  ndh    hissdh  It  '  beiO     him  '  m  'all    ya  '  gaseh   yehovdh  giriim' 
_  2d  pi.  masc.  kindness     as  how         do       2d  pi.  masc.  with      art.     dead    pi. 
a    '   kem        yesed  ka'haser   g'asl    '    6em       g'im   ham  '  meO  'im  ve' 

with      1st  sing. 

gimmdd  '  I;  and  Naomi  said  to  her  two  daughters-in-law,  Go, 
return  each  to  her  mother's  house;  Jehovah  deal  kindly 'with  you,  as  ye 
have  dealt  with  the  dead  and  with  me  (Kuth  i.  8)  ;  setei  is  the  construct 
form  of  setaim,  which  is  feminine  of  senctim,  two ;  lek  is  imperative 
of  ydlak  ivit,  and  sob  is  imperative  of  sub  redire ;  yagaseh  is  third 
singular  imperfect  of  gdsdh  fecit ;  g'asWem  is  second  plural  perfect  of 
the  same,  and  is  masculine  though  addressed  to  women,  as  also  is  the 
suffix  in  gimmdkem  (96)  ;  meO  participle  agentis  of  mud  mori.  (23.) 
and  3d  pers.  be  because  fear  pi.  art.  part.  Pi.  bring  forth  pi.  accus.. art.  God  and 
Va  'ye  'hi  ki  -ydreJyuha  '  me  '  y  ailed  •  50  heO-hd  '  helohim  vay 
3d  pers.  make  for  3d  pi.  masc.  houses 

ya  '  gas  Id  '  hem  bottwi;  and  it  came  to  pass  because  the  midwives 
feared  God  that  he  made  for  them  houses  (Exod.  i.  21);  yag'as  is  third 
singular  jussive  of  gdsdh  fecit,  the  suffix  in  Idhem  is  masculine  (96). 
and  3d  pers.  come  pi.  art.  shepherds  and  3d  pers.  drive  away  3d  pi.  masc.  obj. 
(24.)  Vay  '  yd  '  bohu  hd  '  rog''im  va  '  ye  •  gdres  '  um 
and  3d  pers.  stand  and  3d  pers.  save  3d  pi.  fern.  obj.  and  3d  pers.  water  accus. 

vay  •  yd  '  qom  Moseh  vay  '  y    '   osig     '    an        vay  '  y    '   asqe  heO 

flock  3d  pi.  masc. 

-£ ohn  •  dm  ;  and  the  shepherds  came  and  drove  them  away,  and 
Moses  stood  up  and  helped  them  and  watered  their  flock  (Exod. 
ii.  17) ;  the  verbs  are  all  imperfect,  ydbohu  third  plural  from  boh  venire, 
yegdresu  third  plural  Piel  from  gdras  pepulit,  ydqom  third  singular 
jussive  of  qum  surgere,  yosiag  third  singular  Hiphil  of  ydsag  not 
used,  yasqe  third  singular  jussive  Hiphil  from  sdqdh  bibit ;  the  suffixes 
-um  and  -dm  refer  to  the  daughters  of  Keuel  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  and  spoken  of  throughout  it  in  the  feminine  gender ;  -an 
thinks  them  as  feminine  because  helped  by  Moses  as  weak  (96).  (25.) 
go  pear  thou  and  hear  accus.  all  that  3d  pers.  say  God  our_and 

Qerab  hatdh  u'samaff  heO  kol  -haser  y  .  hdmar  yehovah  helohei'nu  Ve' 
thou  fern.  2d  speak_to  1st  pi.  accus.  all  that 

hat      te'dabber  hel'ei '  nu      heO  kol  -haser  ye'dabber  yehovah  helohei'nu 
to    2d  sing,  and   hear  1st  pi.  perf.  and  do_  1st  pl._perf. 

hel'ei '  kd  ve'samag'  '  nu  v^'gdai  '  nu ;  go  thou  near  and  hear 
all  that  Jehovah  our  God  shall  say,  and  speak  thou  unto  us  all  that 
Jehovah  our  God  shall  speak  unto  thee,  and  we  will  hear  it  and  do  it 
(Deut.  v.  24);  tedabber  is  second  singular  imperfect  Piel  of  ddbar 
locutus  est,  hat  feminine,  though  addressed  to  Moses  perhaps  as  in 
contrast  to  Jehovah  (96) ;  the  perfects  are  future  completions.  (26.) 
and  3d  pi.  fern,  demon,  came  pi.  into  middle  of  art.  house  takers  of  wheat;!  and 
Ve  -  hen  '  ndh  bdh'u  </ad  -tok  Jiab'bayiQ  loqex'ei  \ittlm  vay 
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3d  pers.  smite  him  at  art.   fifth    and  and  brother  his  Niph.  escape 

y   •  akku'Jiu  hel  -ha'yomes  vl'rekdb  u'bagandh  hd^i  '  v    ni  *  mldt  * 
3d  pi.  perf. 

u ;  and  they  came  into  the  midst  of  the  house  (as  if)  fetching 
wheat,  and  they  smote  him  at  the  fifth  (rib),  and  Rekab  and  Baanah 
his  brother  escaped  (2  Sam.  iv.  6) ;  yaltku  is  third  plural  imperfect 
Hiphil  of  ndkdh  not  used ;  henndh,  they  there,  is  feminine,  perhaps 
because  they  are  thought  as  coming  in  with  fear  and  caution  (96). 

SYEIAC. 

99.  Syriac,  called  also  Aramaic,  was  the  language  of  Syria  or  Aram, 
the  highland  country  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine,  as  far   as   the 
Euphrates ;  and  was  spoken  there  until  the  Mahommedan  conquest 
caused  it  to  be  supplanted  by  Arabic.     It  is  still  represented  by  some 
N"eo- Syriac  dialects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Urumiyah;1  and 
is  preserved  as  a  liturgical  language  by  the  Maronites  and  Jacobites, 
though  the  knowledge  of  it  is  said  to  be  dying  out.2     It  was  a  sister- 
language  to  Hebrew.     And  though  it  is  known  to  us  principally  in 
Christian  writings,  in  which  it  was  subject  to  a  strong  Greek  influence, 
from  the  New  Testament  and  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church,  it 
is  not   affected   in  its  essential   character  by  this  influence.     "The 
Christian  influence,"   says  Fiirst,  "shows  itself   in  the  adoption  of 
Grecisms  or  entire  Greek  words  or  phrases ;  and  in  the  modification 
of  the  existing  materials  of  the  language  into   an  accordance  with 
Christian  ideas,  distinguishing  a  spiritual  meaning  from  the  natural 
meaning,  and  forming  many  abstracts  with  religious  signification.    But 
all  this  has  not  made  the  Syriac  an  idiom  distinguished  by  peculiarity 
of  structure  from  the  other  Aramaic,"  3  which  was  exempt  from  this 
influence.     Similarly  Renan  remarks  :   "  On  comparing  the  Chaldee  of 
the  fragments  of  Esdras,  which  represent  to  us  the  Aramean  of  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  with  the  Syriac  which  is  still 
written  in  our  day,  we  can  hardly  discover  between  texts  composed  at 
so  long  an  interval  any  essential  differences.     A  slight  tendency  to 
analysis,  the   more  frequent  employment  of   prepositions,   a   richer 
system  of  particles,  a  great  number  of  Greek  words  introduced  into 
the  language, — such  are  the  only  points  on  which  innovations  are  to  be 
observed.     One  might  say  that  the  Aramean  language  between  the 
two  limits  which  have  been  indicated  has  varied  no  more  than  the 
language  of  Cicero  from  that  of  Ennius."4 

100.  The  Syriac  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  though  the 
characters  differ.  But  the  utterance  was  stronger  in  Syriac  both  in 
respect  of  muscular  tension  and  of  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest, 
so  that  it  used  the  harder  and  more  guttural  consonants  more  than 
Hebrew,  and  sounded  the  vowels  more  fully.  Thus  very  frequently  q 
in  Syriac  corresponds  to  k  in  Hebrew,5  and  sometimes  k  in  Syriac  to 

1  Sayce,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

2  Renan,  Hist,  des  Langues  Semitiques,  p.  277. 

3  Lehrgebaude  der  Aramaischen  Idiome,  p.  6. 

4  Renau,  pp.  277,  278.  5  Fiirst,  sect.  32. 
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g  in  Hebrew.1  Often  q  in  Syriac  corresponds  to  g  in  Hebrew,2  /  in 
Syriac  to  t  in  Hebrew,  t  in  Syriac  to  d  in  Hebrew,3  p  in  Syriac  to  6 
in  Hebrew,4  s  in  Syriac  to  the  weak  5  or  sin  in  Hebrew,5  t  or  y  in 
Syriac  to  £  in  Hebrew,6  t  in  Syriac  to  5  in  Hebrew,6  d  or  s  in  Syriac 
to  z  in  Hebrew.6  In  Syriac  the  t-  utterance  prevails  over  the  s-  utter- 
ance, in  Hebrew  the  latter  over  the  former.7  There  is  no  distinction 
in  writing  made  as  in  Hebrew  between  the  hard  state  of  b,  g,  d,  k,  p,  t, 
and  their  soft  state  after  a  vowel.  ^  occurs  in  Syriac  for  Hebrew  m, 
I  or  r  for  n,  r  for  /.8 

In  Syriac  also  d  corresponds  to  Hebrew  o,  I  or  i  to  Hebrew  e,  u  or 
u  to  Hebrew  6  ;  9  and,  unlike  Hebrew  (75),  Syriac  has  diphthongs ; 10 
but  sometimes  two  vowels  represent  a  long  vowel  intermediate  between 
the  two.11 

The  guttural  spirants  or  aspirates  have  an  affinity  for  a.11  In  Syriac 
g  was  uttered  so  softly  as  to  be  often  treated  like  A,12  owing  probably 
to  foreign  speakers. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Syro- Arabian  languages  is  the  opening 
of  the  root  and  the  incorporation  in  it  of  the  vowels  which  denote  the 
process  of  the  being  or  doing.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion it  is  contrary  to  the  general  habit  of  these  languages  that  a  syllable 
should  begin  with  two  consonants.  And  when  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  two  consonants  are  not  separated  by  an  intervening  vowel,  a 
syllable  is  apt  to  be  prefixed  which  takes  up  the  first  of  them  as  its 
final  consonant.  Syriac,  however,  admits  two  consonants  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  syllable,  never  at  the  end.  But  to  foreign  words  beginning 
with  two  consonants  it  often  prefixes  a  syllable  beginning  with  A,  some- 
times with  h  or  s,  or  even  with  \  or  g.  Syriac  carries  this  habit  of 
prothesis  farther  than  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  for  it  sometimes  prefixes  a 
prosthetic  syllable  to  a  word  beginning  with  a  single  mute,  and  this 
sometimes  has  the  effect  of  doubling  the  initial  mute.13 

The  object  of  this  in  the  latter  case  seems  to  be  to  give  more  energy 
to  the  utterance  of  the  initial  by  making  it  stop  the  voice,  for  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  softening  of  the  initial  when  in  fact  it  often 
hardens  it  by  doubling  it.  It  is  an  effort  to  utter  that  consonant  with 
more  fulness  by  strengthening  the  beginning  of  it,  and  corresponds  to 
a  tendency  to  utter  with  force  so  as  to  give  both  tension  and  fulness 
to  all  the  elements.  Such  superior  energy  of  expression  would  account 
for  the  consonants  having  more  tension  and  the  vowels  more  fulness 
in  Syriac  than  in  Hebrew.  But  this  is  accompanied  also  by  a  ten- 
dency to  save  the  consonants  from  being  impaired  by  compression. 
The  latter  effort  led  Syriac  to  avoid  doubled  mute  consonants,  though 
they  sometimes  arose  from  the  strengthening  of  an  initial  mute  by  a 
prosthetic  syllable  or  from  assimilation,  as  hettaqtal  from  hethaqfal,  by 
assimilation  of  h.  The  first  of  the  two  was  mostly  replaced  by  a  nasal, 
usually  n,  or  a  vibratile,  usually  r,  or  by  the  lengthening  of  the  pre- 

1  Fiirst,  sect.  33.  2  Ibid.  sect.  34.          3  Ibid.  sect.  35.          4  Ibid.  sect.  36. 

5  Ibid.  sect.  38.  6  Ibid.  sect.  39  ;  Cowper,  Syriac  Gram.,  sect.  24. 

7  Fiirst,  sect.  40.  8  Cowper,  sect.  24.  9  Fiirst,  sect.  84. 

10  Cowper,  Syriac  Gram.,  sect.  15  ;  Fiirst,  sect.  86.  »  Fiirst,  sect.  87. 

12  Cowper,  sect.  38.  13  Fiirst,  sects.  56-58,  60  ;  Cowper,  sect.  52. 
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ceding  vowel.1  The  same  effort  led  to  that  transposition  and  assimila- 
tion of  consonants  which  is  a  feature  in  Syriac,2  and  by  means  of 
which  collisions  are  avoided  and  the  consonants  interfere  less  with 
each  other's  utterance.  Such  an  effort  would  be  the  natural  effect  of 
that  compression  of  the  roots  which  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  this  language  ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  habit  spread  of 
facilitating  the  utterance  of  the  consonants  by  such  euphonic  changes, 
on  the  other  hand,  weak  consonants  would  be  liable  to  be  lost  3  in  the 
habitual  compression.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  in  Syriac  a 
decay  of  affixes  4  by  reason  of  the  weakness  with  which  they  came  to 
be  thought. 

101.  The  personal  pronouns  and   affixes  are  given  in  51.     The 
demonstrative  pronouns  are  hon,  hono,  masculine  singular;  honun, 
masculine  plural;  hode,  feminine  singular;  honen,  feminine  plural; 
holen,  hailen,  common  plural.5 

The  interrogative  pronouns  used  also  for  indefinites  are  man,  who  ? 
mo,  mon,  mono,  what?  haino  masculine,  haido  feminine,  are  some- 
times used  for  who  1 

The  usual  relative  is  d,  sometimes  de  for  both  genders  and  numbers.6 

102.  The  primitive  verbal  stem,  so  long  as  it  has  only  three  con- 
sonants, is  always  monosyllabic,  the  first  two  consonants  having  only 
sheva  between  them.     But  there  are  verbal  stems  formed  from  nouns 
and  particles  for  which  this  does  not  hold.7 

The  vowel  between  the  second  and  third  consonants  of  the  triliteral 
verbal  stem  is  generally  a,  but  may  be  u  or  e  ;  the  e  is  more  frequent 
in  intransitive  verbs  ; 8  u  is  less  frequent  than  e,  and  not  clearly 
distinguished  from  it  in  significance.9 

There  are  many  derived  forms  to  be  met  with,  but  the  principal 
are  two,  the  intensive  (Heb.  Piel)  and  the  causative  (Heb.  Hiphil) ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  ground  form,  have  each  a  reflexive.  Peal  (Kal) 
qtal,  reflexive  hetqtel,  the  vowel  of  the  root  being  changed  to  e,  which 
corresponds  to  reduced  movement  of  the  action  as  passing  from  the  sub- 
ject (54) ;  Pael  (Piel)  qatel,  reflexive  hetgatal,  the  last  vowel  in  qatel 
being  reduced  to  e  as  in  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  reflexives  of  Pael  and 
Aphel  corresponding  to  what  it  is  in  Hebrew  Pual  and  Hophal  (79),  the 
other  vowels  being  broader  than  in  Hebrew  (100) ;  Aphel  (Hiphil), 
Tiaqtd,  reflexive  hettaqtal ;  sometimes  h  remains  instead  of  the  second  t. 
There  is  also  a  form  called  Shaphel,  causative  like  Aphel,  viz.,  saqtel, 
reflexive  hestaqtal,  but  in  most  grammars  and  lexicons  it  is  treated  as 
a  quadriliteral  stem.10  For  there  are  quadriliteral  and  pluriliteral 
formations  analogous  to  the  triliteral.11  The  verb  has  a  perfect  and 
imperfect  like  Hebrew,  an  imperative,  infinitive,  and  participle.  It 
expresses  a  present  active  and  passive  by  using  the  personal  pronouns 
in  their  full  form  after  the  participle  agentis  qotel  and  the  participle 
patientis  qtel.  The  perfect  of  the  verb  to  be,  after  the  participle 

1  Fiirst,  sect.  62.  2  Ibid,  sects.  54,  55,  70. 

3  Ibid,  sects.  61,  66 ;  Cowper,  sects.  28,  29.  4  Furst,  sect.  79. 

6  Cowper,  sect.  69.  6  Ibid,  sects.  70-74.  7  Fiirst,  sect.  103. 

8  Cowper,  sect.  78.  9  Fiirst,  sect.  112. 

10  Ibid.  sect.  147 ;  Cowper,  sects.  79,  95.  4.  u  Furst,  sect.  106. 
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agentis  expresses  the  Latin  imperfect,  and  after  the  perfect  it  expresses 
a  pluperfect.1  The  participial  formations  express  the  verb  less  Rih- 
jectively  than  the  tenses ;  and  the  auxiliary  coming  last  shows  that 
the  verb  is  thought  in  its  general  associations  as  an  outer  fact  rather 
than  under  subjective  limitations.  The  personal  affixes  are  given  in 
51.  The  stem  vowel  a  changes  to  e  before  the  person  endings  -et 
and  -at  in  the  first  singular  and  third  singular  feminine  of  the  perfect 
of  [Peal,  as  the  tone  falls  on  the  person  ending.2  The  stem  vowel  a 
becomes  u  in  the  imperfect  Peal ;  but  in  intransitive  verbs  the  vowel 
of  the  imperfect  is  generally  either  a  or  e.3  The  stem  of  the  impera- 
tive Peal  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  imperfect.4 

The  infinitive  Peal  is  mostly  formed  by  prefixing  me-  to  the  verbal 
stem.  The  infinitive  of  the  derived  forms  ends  in  u.5  There  is  no 
distinction  of  nominal  and  verbal  infinitive.6 

The  participle  patientis  of  intransitive  verbs  may  have  a  merely 
intransitive  meaning ;  but  it  often  has  a  after  the  first  consonant  in 
intransitive  verbs,  as  if  these  when  thought  as  passive  got  a  sense  as 
of  issuing  from  an  external  source,  and  it  sometimes  has  this  a  from 
euphony,  as  in  verbs  beginning  with  h. 

The  reflexives  are  used  for  passives,7  there  being  little  sense  of 
the  affection  of  the  object  (79). 

The  personal  prefixes  of  the  imperfect  of  Pael  and  Shaphel  and 
other  unusual  conjugations  have  no  vowel,  and  take  a  prosthetic 
syllable  with  h.8 

103.  The  objective  personal  suffixes  are  given  in  the  table,  51.  *H 
The  objective  suffix  of  a  verb  cannot  be  of  the  same  person  as  the 

verb  except  in  the  third  singular.  A  verb  ending  in  a  vowel  takes  a 
suffix  without  one,  and  a  verb  ending  in  a  consonant  takes  the  suffixes 
with  a  connecting  vowel  as  given  in  the  table,  except  that  all  forms 
of  the  verb  ending  in  n  have  o  for  the  connecting  voweL9 

In  the  imperfect  the  forms  which  end  in  the  third  radical,  when 
taking  the  objective  suffixes,  reject  the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable,  except 
with  the  objective  suffixes  of  second  plural,  before  which  it  remains  ; 
for  these  being  heavier,  the  verb  does  not  take  them  up  so  readily  or 
run  into  them.  Forms  ending  in  n  remain  unchanged,  but  connect 
the  suffix  by  o.10 

The  imperative  masculine  singular  inserts  i  as  a  connective  vowel 
between  the  verb  and  the  objective  suffixes.11  In  the  imperative 
singular  feminine  and  plural  masculine  i  and  u  are  lengthened  before 
the  objective  suffixes,  and  in  the  plural  the  vowel  is  transposed  from 
the  second  to  the  first  radical. 

The  infinitive  Peal  drops  its  last  vowel  before  all  the  suffixes  except 
Icun  and  ken.  In  the  other  derived  forms  the  infinitive  adds  t  after  u 
before  the  suffixes.11 

104.  The  genders  of  the  noun  are  masculine  and  feminine.     Some 
nouns  are  either  masculine  or  feminine. 

1  Cowper,  sect.  82.  2  Ibid.  sect.  86.  2;  Fiirst,  sect.  109. 

3  Cowper,  sect.  87.  4  Ibid.  sect.  89.  5  Ibid.  sect.  90. 

6  Furst,  sects.  113,  130.  7  Cowper,  sects.  79,  92.  8  Ibid.  sect.  93.  7. 

9  Ibid.  sect.  101.  10  Ibid.  sect.  103.  "  Ibid.  sect.  105. 
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Names  and  appellations  of  men  are  masculine.  So  also  are  those  of 
nations,  mountains,  rivers,  and  months. 

The  names  and  appellations  of  women,  regions,  cities,  islands,  and 
such  members  of  the  body  as  are  double  are  feminine. 

Other  nouns  are  known  to  be  feminine,  not  by  their  signification, 
but  by  their  having  a  feminine  ending.  This  is  o,  u,  I,  of,  or  in  the 
emphatic  state  to  ;  but  nouns  may  have  these  endings  as  part  of  the 
expression  of  the  substantive  idea  without  being  feminine.  The 
feminine  ending  forms  abstract  substantives  from  verbs  and  adjectives.1 

Some  names  of  animals,  the  numerals  from  twenty  to  a  hundred, 
and  some  other  nouns,  are  either  masculine  or  feminine ;  and  their 
gender  can  be  ^determined  only  by  the  connection  in  which  they 
stand.1 

105.  Nouns  have  so  much  of  a  verbal  nature  that,  as  in  Arabic 
and  Hebrew,  they  seem  to  be  very  generally  derived  from  verbs,2  and 
the  compression  of  the  stem  of  the  verb  by  reducing  or  dropping  the 
vowel  from  between  the  first  two  consonants,  extends  to  the  stem  of 
the  noun  also. 

But  there  are  also  nouns  derived  from  other  nouns.  Thus  diminu- 
tives are  formed  by  adding  the  termination  -un  or  -us,  or  by  inserting 
u  before  their  termination.3 

Nouns  are  used  in  juxtaposition  with  each  other  to  express  a 
composite  idea.4 

106.  Nouns  have  a  plural  ending,  which,  for  masculine,  is  -in,  the 
last  letter  of  the  stem  being  dropped  if  it  be  h,  v,  or  y  ;  for  feminine, 
-on,  a  final  I  or  u  becoming  y  or  w.5     The  feminine  plural  ending  has 
a  distinct  element  n  like  the  masculine,  and  is  not  a  mere  lengthening 
of  the  vowel  as  in  Hebrew. 

A  dual  ending  -en  still  remains  in  four  nouns.5 

Some  masculine  nouns  have  their  plural  of  feminine  form  (82). 

Some  feminine  nouns  have  their  plural  of  masculine  form ;  and  of 
these  some  drop  the  feminine  ending  altogether,  others  retain  the  ^in 
the  plural. 

Some  nouns  have  plural  of  both  masculine  and  feminine  form. 

Juxtaposed  nouns  with  composite  meaning  form  their  plural  on  the 
first  noun,  or  on  the  second,  or  on  both. 

Some  nouns  insert  i,  or  u,  or  h  before  the  plural  ending. 

When  a  final  radical  n  is  dropped  before  the  feminine  ending  in 
the  singular  it  generally  reappears  in  the  plural. 

Some  nouns  have  no  plural  form,  others  no  singular ;  some  are 
alike  in  singular  and  plural,  except  in  the  vowel  pointing. 

The  plural  of  foreign,  and  especially  of  Greek  words  is  regular, 
but  the  termination  used  is  not  decided  by  the  gender  of  the  original 
noun ;  it  is  commonly  the  masculine,  seldom  the  feminine. 

Greek  terminations  of  number  are  not  only  sometimes  adopted  in 
Greek  words,  but  even  affixed  to  Syriac  words.6 

1  Cowper,  sects.  132,  177.  2;  Fiirst,  sects.  131,  181. 

2  Cowper,  sects.  135-144.  3  Ibid.  sect.  147.  4  Ibid.  sect.  148. 
6  Ibid.  sect.  149.                          6  Ibid,  sects.  150,  151. 
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107.  Xouns  have  not  only  a  construct  state  as  in  Hebrew  (83),  but 
also  an  emphatic  or  demonstrative  state,  formed  in  singular  masculine 
by  adding  -o  with  or  without  change  of  vowels  ;  in  the  plural  masculine 
by  changing  -in  to  -e,  the  n  being  dropped,  and  the  vowels  coalescing 
into  e  ;  in  singular  feminine,  ending  in  o,  ut  z,  by  adding  -to,  -5  being 
dropped,  and  various  changes  made  in  the  vowels ;  in  plural  feminine 
by  changing  -on  to  -oto.1      In  the  feminine   singular  and   plural  t 
belongs  to  the  noun,  o  is  the  emphatic  suffix.     There  is  no  nominative 
ending.2 

The  construct  state  is  almost  like  the  original  form  of  the  noun, 
and  in  the  singular  masculine  it  is  the  same ;  but  in  plural  masculine 
it  changes  -in  to  -ai  ;  -en  becomes  -yai  ;  in  singular  feminine  -u  and  -I 
become  -ut  and  -it,  and  -o  becomes  -at  (83) ;  in  plural  feminine  the 
ending  is  -ot.1 

The  stems  of  nouns  undergo  various  changes  in  assuming  the 
various  endings  and  suffixes.3  The  possessive  suffixes  are  given 
in  51. 

108.  The  system  of  the  numerals  is  like  Arabic  and  Hebrew.     The 
masculine  forms  of  the  cardinals,  except  one  and  two,  go  with  feminine 
nouns,  and  the  feminine  forms  with  masculine  nouns.4 

Fractions  may  be  expressed  by  peculiar  forms  of  the  cardinals,  as 
rubgd,  a  fourth,  from  harbag,  four.4 

109.  Adverbs  of  quality  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  participles  end 
in  okit.5 

Syriac  has  the  prepositions  b,  d,  I,  men,  and  many  nouns  used  as 
prepositions.  Some  prepositions  take  the  personal  suffixes  like 
plural  nouns.6 

Its  conjunctions  are  similar  to  those  of  Hebrew,  except  that  it  has 
adapted  many  from  the  Greek,  as  'aXXa,  yae,  psv,  &c.7 

110.  Adjectives  are  more  usual  in  Syriac  than  in  Hebrew,  but  sub- 
stantives governed  in  the  genitive  are  very   often  used  instead,  as 
spirit    rel.    holiness  I       rel.        flesh        I 

ruxo  de  '  qudso,  Holy  Spirit ;    keno  d'  a  '  bsar  hand,  I  am  carnal ; 
law       emph.  rel.  spirit  3d  masc.  indef.  pron.  pi.  rel. 

nomus    '  o     d'    ru\     (h)u,    the  law  is  spiritual ;       hail    '   en  d  ' 
God       emph. 
hcdloh  •  o,    divine  things8  (114). 

There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison  ;  but 
sometimes  the  emphatic  state  expresses  the  superlative.9 

111.  Adjectives  of  possession,  custom,  likeness,  &c.,  are  generally 
denoted   by   a    periphrasis,    the    element   of   possession,   &c.,   being 
expressed  by  a  noun,  and  that  wrhich  would  be  the  root  of  the  adjec- 
tive being  another  noun,  governed  by  the  former,  as  in  the  geni- 
tive 10  (86). 

Self  also  is  often  expressed  as  in  Hebrew  by  a  noun.11 

112.  The  emphatic  suffix  of  the  noun  in  Syriac  differs  from  the 
definite  article  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew.     The  article  affects  the  sub- 

1  Cowper,  sect.  153.  2  Fiirst,  sect.  184.  3  Cowper,  sects.  154-164. 

4  Ibid,  sects.  165,  166.  5  Ibid.  sect.  169.  6  Ibid.  sect.  170. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  171.  8  Ibid.  sect.  176.  2.  9  Ibid,  sects.  188,  189. 

10  Ibid.  sect.  176.  5.  »  Ibid.  sect.  202. 
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stantive  idea,  limiting  it  by  defining  or  particularising  it ;  the  emphatic 
suffix  merely  strengthens  the  idea  with  additional  attention  to  it.  The 
noun  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  is  thought  more  generally  than  in  Syriac, 
more  in  the  attributive  part  and  less  in  the  substance  (Def.  4) ;  and 
when  a  definite  or  particular  idea  is  to  be  expressed,  the  general  idea 
having  been  first  thought,  is  then  affected  with  the  limitation,  and 
then  thought  as  limited  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  last  thought  over- 
powering the  first,  the  first  does  not  get  expression,  but  the  limita- 
tion of  the  article  is  followed  in  expression  by  the  limited  noun 
(Def.  23).  On  the  other  hand,  the  noun  in  Syriac,  thought  more 
particularly,  does  not,  after  having  been  emphasised,  differ  sufficiently 
from  the  noun  in  its  simple  state  to  overpower  the  latter,  but  this 
gets  expression  in  its  natural  place,  being  followed  by  the  emphatic 
element,  and  the  emphasised  idea  is  supplied  without  expression. 

A  noun  governing  a  genitive  can  be  emphatic,  but  the  genitive 
then  generally  has  the  relative  d  prefixed.1 

113.  Nouns  used  figuratively  are  often  treated  as  of  the  gender  of 

beast     wild 

those  which  they  represent  (96),  thus  yayut  se?w,  wild  beast,  though 
feminine,  when  it  stands  for  Antichrist  is  masculine ;  so  melto,  word, 
which  is  feminine,  when  it  means  Christ  is  masculine.2 

An  abstract  noun  put  for  a  concrete  may  take  its  gender.  Thus  a 
feminine  noun  signifying  an  office  may  be  treated  as  masculine  when 
it  stands  for  those  who  fill  the  office.2 

An  adjective  sometimes  appears  in  a  different  gender  from  its 
noun  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  pronouns.3 

The  quality,  instead  of  agreeing  with  the  substance  of  the  noun,  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  an  adverb,  which  sometimes  precedes,  with 
relative  between. 

Nouns  which  are  plural  only  are  represented  by  pronouns,  sometimes 
singular  and  sometimes  plural.  A  plural  pronoun  masculine  may 
follow  a  feminine  collective  when  it  applies  to  men. 

The  plural  of  excellence  does  not  properly  belong  to  Syriac.  Some- 
times, however,  the  poets  use  the  plural  for  the  singular  to  give 
intensity  to  a  word.4 

114.  The  apposition  of  a  proper  name  to  its  general  noun  is  some- 

country 

times  expressed  like  a  genitive  with  the  relative  d  prefixed,  as  hatro 
d'musld,  country  of  Mysia  5  (66). 

The  genitive  may  be  denoted  by  following  a  noun  which  is  in  the 
construct  state,  but  is  more  frequently  expressed  by  prefixing  to  it  d  ; 
and  with  this  prefix  it  may  follow  a  noun  which  is  in  the  construct  state.6 

The  construct  state  is  often  used  when  followed  by  a  noun  with  a 
preposition  prefixed  to  it7  (90). 

The  noun  in  construct  state,  followed  by  the  noun  which  it 
governs,  serves  to  express  a  variety  of  relations,  about,  among,  by, 
for,  &c.8  , 

1  Cowper,  sect.  178.  2.  -  Ibid.  sect.  179.  3  Ibid.  sect.  192.  3. 

4  Ibid,  sects.  22,  71,  99,  180.         5  Ibid.  sect.  181.  6  Ibid.  sect.  183. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  184.  8  Ibid.  sect.  185. 
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The  objective  case  is  occasionally  denoted  in  the  Old  Testament  by 

the  word  oit l  (92). 

Verbal  nouns  may  govern  an  object  like  the  verb.2 

Cardinal  numerals  from  3  upwards  either  precede  or  follow  their 

noun.     If  the  noun  precedes,  it  generally  takes  the  numeral  in  the 

emphatic  form,  but  if  it  follows,  in  the  absolute ;  but  this  rule  is  not 

uniform.3 

115.  Adjectives  and  participles  follow   their  nouns,   but  demon- 
strative pronouns  are  wont  to  precede.     "Where  an  adjective   and 
pronoun  are  both  used,  the  common  order  is,  substantive,  pronoun, 
adjective ;    but  even  this  is  not  uniform.      When  an  adjective  is 
emphatic  it  often  precedes  the  noun.4 

A  possessive  suffix  which  is  thought  as  affecting  a  substantive 
object  expressed  by  a  noun  governing  a  genitive,  is  generally  attached 

name  rel.  holiness  my 

to  the  genitive,  as  smo  de  •  quds  '  i,  name  of  my  holiness  •  for  my  holy 
name  5  (88). 

The  object  suffix  is  very  often  used  with  the  verb  though  the  object 
follows  (92),  and  the  possessive  suffix  frequently  with  the  noun  or 

in  name  his  rel.  Jesus 

preposition  though  the  governed  noun  follows,  as  ba'  sm-eh  d'yasug, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.6 

The  relative  d  prefixed  to  demonstrative  pronouns  and  adverbs, 
makes  them  relative  (92) ;  and  is  used  like  haser  in  Hebrew.7 

116.  The  pure  copula  seems  to  be  too  fine  an  element  to  be  thought 
separately  as  a  verb  (92) ;  and  it  often  coalesces  with  the  thought  of 
a  personal  pronoun  as  subject,  being  expressed  by  the  pronoun.     The 
pronoun  thus  involving  the  copula  may  combine  with  the  predicate 
being  subjoined  to  it,  and  the  union  is  then  so  close  as  to  impair  the 
initial  of  the  pronoun.8      Formations  of  this  kind  with  the  participles 
are  much  used  (102). 

For  the  same  reason  also  (86,  92,  111),  the  verb  substantive  takes 
up  an  objective  thought  of  existence  which  is  expressed  by  the  sub- 
stantive kit,  which  corresponds  to  Hebrew  yes  existentia.  This  sub- 
stantive, with  possessive  suffix  of  the  various  persons,  and  involving 
the  copula,  is  often  used  for  the  verb  to  be.8  It  takes  the  suffixes  of 
a  plural  noun. 

117.  The  uses  of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  are  similar  to  Hebrew, 
except  that  the  present  and  the  Greek  imperfect  are  more  frequently 
expressed  by  the  participle  and  personal  pronoun  than  by  the  imperfect, 
and  that  the  imperfect  is  very  rarely  used  for  the  past.9    There  is  thus 
more  distinction  of  present,   past,   and   future   in    Syriac,   than   in 
Hebrew  or  Arabic. 

The  imperfect,  as  in  Hebrew,  is  used  for  the  subjunctive.9 
The  infinitive  gives  intensity  to  a  verb,  and  generally  precedes  it  (92). 
The  infinitive  Peal  is  not  prefixed  to  the  derived  forms,  but  a  noun  or 

1  Cowper,  sect.  186.        2  Ibid.  sect.  185.  3  Ibid.  sect.  190. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  192.  5  Ibid.  sect.  197.  2.  6  Ibid.  sect.  198. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  200.  8  Ibid,  sects.  196,  226.          9  Ibid,  sects.  205,  206,  212. 
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adjective  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense.  The  infinitive  is  very 
rarely  used  as  a  noun.1 

The  imperfect,  with  d  prefixed,  is  often  used  as  the  object  of  another 
verb.  Occasionally,  however,  d  is  omitted ;  and  sometimes  this  imper- 
fect precedes  its  governing  verb.2  This  corresponds  to  the  English 
translation  of  gaudeo  te  valere,  I  rejoice  that  you  are  well. 

Certain  verbs  often  precede  another  verb  in  the  same  gender, 
number,  and  person,  to  affect  it  adverbially  3  (87).  The  second  verb 
may  be  in  the  infinitive.4 

The  irregularities  in  respect  of  concord  of  verb  and  subject,  in  gender 
and  number,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  96  as  existing  in  Hebrew, 
are  much  the  same  in  Syriac.5 

The  constructio  prcegnans  (93)  also  is  used.6 

The  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  for  the  most  part  as  in  Hebrew ; 
but  the  order,  subject,  object,  verb,  which,  Gesenius  says,  is  common 
in  Aramaic,  is  seldom  found  in  Hebrew,  and  only  in  poetry.7 

ETHIOPIC. 

118.  In  Tigre",  the  northern  province  of  Abyssinia,  the  Ethiopia 
language  was  spoken ;  and  with  the  predominance  of  the  people  who 
spoke  it,  it  spread  from  Tigre  and  its  chief  city  Axum,  so  as  to  be  the 
principal  language  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  reduce  the  languages  of 
other  tribes  to  mere  popular  dialects.8  It  came  originally  from  Yemen, 
the  region  which  forms  the  south-western  corner  of  Arabia,  and  was 
brought  into  Abyssinia  by  the  Gheez  or  free  wanderers,  as  the  immi- 
grants were  called.9  The  ancient  language  of  Yemen,  the  Himyarite, 
is  described  by  all  the  Arabian  writers  as  so  different  from  the  Arabic 
of  Central  Arabia  that  often  the  speakers  of  the  two  were  unintelligible 
to  each  other.10  And  Yemen  is  in  fact  quite  a  different  region  from 
Central  Arabia,  being  within  the  province  of  the  half-yearly  rains. 
It  is  covered  about  Mareb  and  Sana  with  ruins,  in  which  Himyaritic 
inscriptions  are  found  in  great  abundance,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  era.11  The  alphabet 
used  in  these  inscriptions  appears  evidently  to  be  the  prototype  of  the 
Ethiopic  alphabet,  being  identical  with  that  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Axum  of  the  fifth  century ; 12  and  they  are  both  so  different  from  the 
other  Syro- Arabian  alphabets,  that  if  all  had  a  common  source  in  the 
Phenician,  the  Himyarite-Ethiopic  must  have  separated  from  the 
others  in  a  remote  antiquity.13 

Notwithstanding  this  similarity  of  the  characters,  the  language  of 
the  Himyaritic  inscriptions  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Ethiopic14  as 
known  to  us  in  writings.  The  earliest  of  these  writings  is  a  version 
of  the  Bible,  written  probably  in  the  fourth  century ; 15  and  the 

1  Cowper,  sects.  209,  210.  2  Ibid.  sect.  210.  4.  3  Ibid.  sect.  210.  6. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  224.  5  Ibid,  sects.  214-216.          6  Ibid.  sect.  225. 

7  Gesenius,  Hebrew  Grammar,  sect.  142.  1.        8  Dillmann,  Gram.  ^Ethiop.,  p.  1. 

9  Ibid.  p.  2.  10  Renan,  Hist,  des  Langues  Semitiques,  p.  308. 

11  Ibid.  pp.  310,  315.  12  Ibid.  pp.  316,  328.  13  Ibid.  p.  316. 

14  Dillmann,  p.  8.  15  Renan,  p.  333. 
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Ethiopia  must  have  separated  at  a  much  earlier  date  from  its  sister 
languages  of  South  Arabia.1 

The  Hiinyarite  language  is  believed  to  be  still  spoken  by  the 
Ekhili  between  Hadramaut  and  Oman,  and  especially  in  the  region  of 
Mahrah,  Mirbat,  and  Zhefar.2 

The  Ethiopia  language,  after  having  been  the  medium  of  a  con- 
siderable Christian  literature,  consisting  principally  of  translations 
from  Greek,  but  including  also  original  hymns  after  the  model  of  the 
Psalms,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  race  to  which  it  belonged. 
When  the  south-western  provinces  of  Abyssinia  rose  in  importance, 
and  the  seat  of  government  (about  A.D.  1300)  was  moved  south  of  the 
Takazze  towards  the  Sana  lake,  the  Amharic  became  the  language  of 
the  court ;  but  still  Ethiopia  remained  the  literary  language,  in  which 
all  books  and  all  official  documents  were  written,  and  into  it  transla- 
tions were  made  from  Arabic,  and  sometimes  from  Coptic.  At  length 
the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Gallas,  beginning  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  gave  it  its  death-blow,  and  with  the  culture  and 
literature  of  the  country  the  old  language  perished.  It  has  continued 
indeed  even  to  the  present  day  as  a  sacred  ecclesiastical  language,  and 
up  to  the  last  century  books  were  written  in  it,  especially  the  annals 
of  the  country,  but  it  was  understood  only  by  the  learned,  and  even 
they  wrote  more  readily  in  Amharic.3 

119.  Ethiopia  makes  less  use  than  Arabic   of  vowel  changes  to 
express  modifications  of  the  radical  idea,  and  it  takes  less  note  of  the 
differences  of  the  vowels.     In  its  alphabet  there  is  no  distinction 
made  between  e,  i,  and  u,  and  the  same  character  serves  for  a  con- 
sonant which  has  one  of  these  vowels,  and  for  the  same  consonant 
without  any  vowel  at  all.     It  distinguishes,  however,  e  and  o,  as  well 
as  a,  u,  i,  and  a;  and  in  some  cases  an  originally  short  i  or  u  has 
been  lengthened  so  as  to  preserve  it  on  account  of  its  significance.4 
As  in  Arabic,  d  often  stands  for  o.5 

This  loss  of  discrimination  of  the  vowels  must  have  already  taken 
place  when  their  notation  in  the  alphabet  was  first  used,  which  was 
about  the  fifth  century  after  Christ ;  for  though  there  are  small  Ethiopia 
inscriptions  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  the  notation  of  the  vowels,  in 
the  Axumite  inscriptions  copied  by  Euppell  it  is  half  developed.4 

In  later  pronunciation  ve  and  ye  came  to  be  sounded  as  u  and  »,  so 
that  these  vowels  reappeared  in  the  spoken  language.6 

The  vowels  of  a  word  are  not  subject  to  change,  as  in  Hebrew,  in 
consequence  of  additions  or  reductions  in  the  word,  or  alteration  in 
the  position  of  the  accent.7 

In  respect  of  the  tendency  to  vowel  utterance,  Ethiopic  is  about  on 
the  same  grade  as  Hebrew.8 

120.  In  early  times  the  language  had  given  up  the  Arabic  con- 
sonants 0,  @,  and  d\9 

But  these  consonants  have  characters  appropriated  to  them  in  the 
Himyarite  alphabet,10  and  the  loss  of  them  as  well  as  the  other 

1  Dillmann,  p.  8.  2  Renan,  pp.  309,  311. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  334,  335  ;  Dillmann,  pp.  1,  2,  9.  4  Dillmann,  pp.  20,  28. 

5  Ibid.  p.  29.                       6  Ibid.  p.  30.  :  Ibid.  p.  32. 

8  Ibid.  p.  33.                        9  Ibid.  p.  34.  lu  Ibid.  p.  13. 
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peculiarities  of  the  Ethiopic  consonants  compared  with  the  Arabic 
were  developed  in  Abyssinia,  and  have  all  an  African  character. 

That  character  (see  I.  8,  24,  25,  35,  57,  74  ;  III.  126,  161)  exhibits 
generally  the  tendency  to  utter  the  consonants  without  that  tension 
which  is  given  to  them  by  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest,  and 
this  is  apt  to  detach  the  consonant  from  the  vowel  which  follows  it 
(Del  26).  This  tendency  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  changes  which  the 
Arabic  consonants  have  undergone  in  Ethiopic. 

The  failure  of  the  tension  from  the  chest  rendered  it  necessary 
either  to  speak  with  breath  from  the  chest  without  tension  or  to  utter 
the  consonants  with  the  breath  that  was  in  the  mouth  or  above  the 
larynx,  pressing  this  on  the  seat  of  the  utterance  by  contraction  of  the 
parts  behind.  The  latter  tends  to  give  hardness  by  the  compression, 
the  former  to  reduce  the  consonant  to  a  breathing.  Both  tend  to 
cause  the  decay  of  those  gutturals,  which  require  for  their  due  utter- 
ance tension  from  the  chest.  The  tenuis  q  indeed  can  be  uttered 
with  compression  of  the  cavity  between  the  larynx  and  the  root 
of  the  tongue ;  and  the  utterance  of  the  post-palatal  k  in  the  same 
way  tends,  in  the  effort  to  contract  the  space  behind,  to  move  the 
closure  of  the  tongue  backwards  so  as  to  produce  q ;  and  thus  some- 
times this  consonant  was  favoured,  k  being  restricted  to  a  weaker 
utterance.1  But  g  was  reduced  so  as  to  approach  to  A  ;  and  x  an(i  X 
gradually  gave  up  their  tension,  and  came  to  be  uttered  like  A,2 
though  in  some  cases  the  effort  to  give  tension  without  pressure 
from  the  chest  hardened  these  consonants  to  q,  k,  or  g.3 

The  effort  to  compress  the  breath  in  the  mouth,  in  order  to  make 
the  utterance  sensible,  was  unfavourable  to  the  soft  consonants  d\  0, 
and  6,  and  these  were  early  given  up ;  but  t  and  £'  were  strongly 
uttered,  the  former  "  with  a  raising  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  against 
the  hinder  part  of  the  gums," 4  the  latter  with  a  dental  sibilation ;  d 
was  preserved  as  well  as  d ;  but  £  tended  to  prevail  over  it.  And 
though  there  are  many  exceptions,  the  more  usual  correspondences 
are  t  or  t  to  d  in  the  other  languages,  t  to  d*  and  0,  tl  to  d'  6  d  z  s 
or  s,  and  d  or  z  to  O.5  It  is  better  in  Ethiopic  to  write  t'  instead 
of  t'.  For  in  Amharic  there  is  a  true  f  in  addition  to  the  t1,  though 
t'  originally  was  ante-palatal.6 

The  same  tendency  to  compression  produced,  among  the  labials, 
p  uttered  explosively  with  compression  of  the  mouth,  and  an  aspirate 
p  in  which  the  aspiration  is  sent  over  the  tongue  to  the  lips  producing 
an  accompanying  sibilation.7  In  the  Ga  also  (I.  62)  there  is  a  labio- 
lingual/.8 

The  dental  sibilant  s  tended  to  prevail  over  the  ante-palatal  s,9 
because  it  admitted  a  larger  cavity  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate, 
by  contraction  of  which  a  sibilation  was  more  easily  produced. 

The  detachment  of  the  consonant  from  the  vowel  which  follows  it, 
appears  in  the  peculiar  utterance  of  p,  in  which  "the  breath  pulfs  off 
from  between  the  lips  before  the  vowel  is  heard ; " 10  and  also  in  the 

1  Dillmann,  p.  39.  2  Ibid.  pp.  34,  38.  3  Ibid.  p.  40. 

4  Ibid.  p.  43.         5  Ibid.  pp.  44,  48,  52.         6  Gesenius,  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  778. 
7  Dillmann,  p.  45.  8  Zimmermann,  p.  5.  9  Dillmann,  p.  51. 

10  Ibid.  p.  45. 
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tendency  of  the  gutturals  and  post-palatals  q,  x,  k,  and  #,  to  incorporate 
w  before  any  vowel  except  u  or  5.  This  w  sounds  breath  which  would 
be  lost  to  vocal  utterance  in  the  beginning  of  the  vowel  if  this  were 
uttered  through  open  organs  after  a  consonant  which  involved  little 
pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  (Def.  26).  Being  close  it  lets  little 
breath  pass,  and  it  produces  a  compression  of  breath,  the  removal 
of  which  reinforces  the  vowel  following.1  This  feature  is  found  in 
many  African  languages,  which  also  tend  to  insert  y  in  the  same  way 
by  reason  of  their  palatal  nature. 

The  vowels  u  and  b  combine  more  closely  than  the  others  with  the 
post-palatal  and  guttural  consonants,  so  that  probably  the  breath  for 
their  utterance  presses  on  the  organs  before  the  closure  is  opened. 

The  tendency  to  incorporate  w  is  brought  into  action  generally  where 
an  original  u  has  been  either  changed  into  another  vowel  or  v,  or 
absorbed  by  the  consonant  as  w  on  account  of  the  affinity  of  the  con- 
sonant for  it.  And  this  may  take  place  not  only  when  the  u  follows 
the  consonant  immediately,  but  even  when  it  follows  a  preceding  or 
following  consonant.  But  sometimes  the  w  is  taken  by  g  when  g 
with  w  takes  the  place  of  &,  if  or  q  without  it,  and  sometimes  by  k, 
when  kw  takes  the  place  ofq  or  x,  X  >  tne  w  making  the  softer  con- 
sonant harder  and  more  guttural,  and  therefore  less  different  from  the 
consonant  for  which  it  stands.  Sometimes  also  the  w  is  taken  when 
such  occasions  for  it  are  not  present  •  as,  on  the  othe^  hand,  some- 
times w  is  not  taken  when  such  occasions  might  seem  to  invite  it.2 

121.  Ethiopic,  like  Arabic,  admits  open  syllables  with  a  short 
vowel  accented  or  unaccented ;  and,  like  Hebrew,  it  admits  closed 
syllables  with  a  long  vowel  without  requiring,  as  Hebrew  does,  that 
the  vowel  should  be  accented.  It  also  admits  two  consonants  at  the 
end  of  a  word.  And  every  syllable  must  begin  with  a  consonant,  and, 
as  originally  formed,  only  with  one.3  The  general  rule  is  that  before 
two  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word  the  vowel  must  be  short.  But 
when  the  first  of  the  two  is  a  guttural  or  post-palatal  spirant,  an  a 
preceding  it  must  be  long ;  and  when  it  is  y  or  v  it  may  sustain  a 
long  vowel  before  it.4 

The  concurrences  &  +  i  and  &  +  u  generally  form  the  diphthongs  ai, 
au,  but  often  the  long  vowels  e,  5,  which  may  also  arise  from  ia,  ua. 
If  the  first  vowel  be  long  the  second  becomes  a  semi-vowel.5 

The  post-palatal  and  guttural  spirants  are  helped  in  their  utterance 
by  a  vowel  preceding  or  following  them.  The  vowel  for  which  they 
have  most  affinity  is  a  ;  but  if  they  have  another  vowel  than  a,  then 
an  a  preceding  is,  by  attraction  of  the  spirant  with  this  vowel,  apt  to 
be  changed  to  e.  They  tend  to  lengthen  a  preceding  vowel,  giving 
their  breath  partly  to  it,  and  are  themselves  weakened  thereby,  and 
may  be  lost ;  but  instead  of  giving  breath  to  the  vowel  they  may 
take  breath  from  it  and  reduce  it  to  e.  When  uttered  with  an  a 
following  them  they  have  an  attraction  for  the  accent.6 

The  semivowel  v,  which  was  probably  uttered  from  the  throat  as 

1  Dillmann,  p.  67.  2  Ibid.  p.  41-43.  8  Ibid.  p.  55-57. 

4  Ibid.  p.  58.  5  Ibid.  pp.  63,  64.  6  Ibid.  p.  68-74. 
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well  as  from  the  lips,  is  in  Ethiopia  much  weaker  than  ?/,  and  the 
vowel  u  than  i  (see  75) ;  the  muscular  action  of  the  organs  in  uttering 
y  and  i  being  much  the  stronger.  Yet  as  a  first  radical,  y  is  very 
rare,  and  v  very  frequent,  the  language  being  kept  guttural  by  the 
tendency  to  combine  w  with  the  gutturals  and  post-palatals.1 

A  final  q  of  a  verbal  stem  assimilates  to  itself  an  initial  k  of  the 
person  ending ;  and  a  final  t  or  d  of  a  noun  assimilates  to  itself  t  of  the 
feminine  ending ;  t  and  d  before  s  become  s.2 

The  accent  is  most  frequently  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  more 
frequently  on  the  antepenultimate  than  on  the  ultimate.  A  vowel 
long  by  nature  or  position  has  an  attraction  for  the  accent,  as  well  as 
a  syllable  with  a  strong  meaning.  There  are  many  enclitic  mono- 
syllables.3 

A  long  vowel  in  a  syllable  tends  to  reduce  the  vowels  in  the 
adjacent  syllables ;  d  and  u  prefer  e,  but  I,  which  takes  less  breath,  is 
content  with  a.4 

122.  Pluriliteral  verbal  roots   are    formed  by  repeating  a  whole 
root,  generally  reduced  to  a  monosyllable,  or  the  last  two  radicals 
of  a  root,  or  by  inserting  n,  sometimes  r,  after  a  first  radical.     The 
duplications  express  ideas  which  involve  repetition,  movement,  dura- 
tion, intensity,  completion  ;  but  generally  the  simple  roots  from  which 
they  were  formed  are  no  longer  found.     Sometimes  in  a  root  consist- 
ing of  a  closed  syllable  repeated,  the  second  consonant  is  assimilated 
to  the  third,  so  as  to  double  it,  and  thus  (and  thus  only)  roots  are 
formed  whose  first  and  second  consonants  are  the  same.5 

Verbal  roots  also  consist  sometimes  of  a  triliteral  root  with  a  for- 
mative prefix,  being  originally  derived  forms,  which  came  subsequently 
to  be  thought  as  simple  verbs ;  and  sometimes  they  consist  of  a  trili- 
teral root  or  short  noun  with  ya,  va  subjoined,  which  as  final  syllable 
of  a  root,  whether  triliteral  or  pluriliteral,  has  generally  a  causative  or 
transitive  significance.6 

Less  frequently  a  guttural  spirant  is  added  instead  of  y  or  v. 
Nominal  steins  also  are  turned  into  verbal  steins  without  dropping 
their  nominal  formatives. 

Roots  with  more  than  three  letters  are  so  numerous  in  Ethiopia  that 
they  form  a  sixth  or  seventh  of  all  the  roots  of  the  language.7 

123.  This  large   development   of  roots  having  more   than   three 
radicals  is  a  remarkable   feature  of  the  Ethiopia  language.     Their 
mode  of  formation  is  for  the  most  part  quite  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  Syro- Arabian  languages.     Many  of  them,  as  has  been  said,  are 
regular  derived  forms  from  triliteral  roots.     And  the  reduplication 
which  shows  itself  in  others  is  not  only  to  be  seen  in  the  second,  fifth, 
ninth,  and  eleventh  derived  forms  of  the  Arabic  verb  and  in  some  of 
the  Arabic  quadriliterals,  but  is  in  agreement  with  a  tendency  which 
may  be  observed  in  these  languages  to  strengthen  an  idea  by  repeti- 
tion rather  than  by  a  comparative  element,  owing  to  their  weakness 
in  comparative  thought  (66,  92,  117).     The  formation,  however,  of  a 

1  Dillmann,  pp.  82,  104.        2  Ibid.  p.  84.         3  Ibid.  p.  90.         4  Ibid.  p.  91. 
6  Ibid.  p.  101.  6  Ibid.  pp.  105,  111.  7  Ibid.  p.  107-113. 
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root  with  a  transitive  or  causative  significance  by  subjoining  an 
element  instead  of  prefixing  one,  does  not  agree  with  the  true  Syro- 
Arabian  subjectivity.  For  the  original  root  to  which  this  addition 
was  made,  being  placed  first,  must  have  been  thought  in  its  general 
associations  among  the  facts  of  the  world,  showing  the  predominance 
of  an  external  interest,  instead  of  being  limited  by  a  subjective  prefix 
to  the  thought  of  it  as  launched  from  a  subject  to  an  object.  But 
the  most  noteworthy  character  of  these  plurilaterals  is  that  they  are 
thought  as  roots,  not  as  derivative  stems,  the  roots  from  which  they 
were  originally  formed  having  for  the  most  part  disappeared  from  the 
language.1 

Now,  in  the  process  of  this  displacement,  the  original  roots  must 
have  become  quite  merged  in  the  new  formations ;  for  if  they  had 
continued  to  be  felt  in  these  in  their  integrity  they  would  have  still 
remained  in  the  consciousness  of  the  race.  The  new  formations,  as 
they  were  used  in  speech,  must  have  become  abbreviated  and  reduced 
in  meaning,  and  the  original  roots  been  thereby  so  weakened  as  to 
lose  their  original  significance.  So  that  in  this  feature  of  the  language 
we  have  evidence  of  a  contraction  of  the  object  thought  by  the  mind 
in  a  single  act  such  as  might  be  expected  from  African  influence  (see 
II.  3). 

The  old  roots  in  these  formations  might  be  regarded  as  having  an 
analogy  to  Indo-European  roots,  which  are  not  found  separate.  But 
it  is  only  in  these  formations  which  have  added  elements  either  before 
or  after  the  roots  that  such  analogy  is  apparent.  The  reduplicated 
roots  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Indo-European  genius,  which  affects  its 
roots  not  so  much  with  reduplication  as  with  relative  or  comparative 
elements. 

This  tendency  to  contract  the  single  acts  of  thought  would  be 
favoured  by  any  weakness  of  the  sense  of  the  root  or  of  the  derivative 
element  in  the  ideas  which  the  formation  was  used  to  express.  And 
only  in  those  formations  which  had  such  weakness  would  it  show 
itself  by  reducing  them  to  a  radical  idea.  But  the  extent  to  which  it 
prevailed  in  Ethiopic  compared  with  the  Asiatic  members  of  this 
family,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  derived  forms  of  the  verb  sup- 
planted in  the  same  way  the  simpler  forms,  show  the  reality  of  its 
operation.  To  this  cause  also  is  due  the  prevalence  of  the  formation 
of  causative  of  reflexive,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  reduction  of  the 
reflexive. 

124.  In  the  Ethiopic  simple  triliteral  stem,  the  vocalisation  of  the 
third  singular  perfect  is  the  same  as  in  Arabic,  except  that  in 
intransitive  verbs  the  i  and  the  u  of  the  second  radical 2  have  both 
become  <?,  showing  weakness  of  subjectivity. 

The  second  form  of  the  Arabic  verb  is  in  Ethiopic  also,  with  the 
same  significations,  but  generally  the  simple  form  is  not  retained 
along  with  it.  And  when  the  simple  form  is  retained  along  with  it 
there  is  scarcely  any  difference  of  meaning.  The  two  last  radicals  of 
a  root  are  sometimes  repeated  to  express  continuance  or  periodical 

1  Dillmann,  pp.  107,  109,  111.  2  Ibid.  p.  116. 
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repetition,  or  the  play  of  colours.  Less  frequently  the  last  radical 
is.  doubled  to  express  continuance  or  completeness,  or  a  clinging 
state.1 

The  third  form  also  is  in  Ethiopic,  but  it  is  not  very  frequent,  and 
is  partly  replaced  by  its  own  reflexive  form.  And  those  verbs  which 
have  the  third  form  either  do  not  occur  in  the  simple  form  or  in  the 
second,  or  if  they  do,  the  meaning  does  not  differ.2 

A  fourth  or  causative  form  is  formed  in  Ethiopic  from  each  of  the 
three  preceding  ones,  in  the  same  way  as  in  Arabic  from  the  simple 
stem.  Often  enough  the  simple  stem  is  no  longer  in  use  along  with 
its  causative,  but  only  the  second  form ; 3  the  simple  stem  having 
been  weakened  by  being  merged  in  the  causative. 

The  causative  of  the  second  form  is  much  more  uncommon  than 
that  of  the  first  or  simple  form.  It  rarely  has  the  same  meaning  as 
the  second  form.  Sometimes  it  exists  along  with  the  causative  of 
the  first  form,  and  generally  with  a  different  meaning,  though  some- 
times with  the  same.4 

The  causative  of  the  third  form  is  very  rare,  as  that  form  itself  is 
little  used.5 

There  are  reflexives  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  forms,  all,  like 
the  Arabic  fifth  and  sixth,  formed  by  prefixing  ta.  The  reflexive 
formations  are  the  only  expression  of  the  passive  ;  there  not  being 
sufficient  sense  of  the  verb  in  its  effect  in  the  object  to  maintain  the 
passive  5  (79,  102).  The  reference  to  the  reflex  object  being  direct, 
the  verb  may  often  govern  an  indirect  object.6  As  the  third  form  is 
used  to  express  an  action  reaching  to  an  object,  its  reflexive  may 
either  have  the  same  meaning  or  may  express  reciprocity.7 

Causatives  are  formed  on  the  three  reflexives  by  prefixing  has  ;  but 
as  the  first  two  reflexives  differ  less  in  meaning  from  the  first  and 
second  forms  than  the  third  reflexive  from  the  third  form,  the  causa- 
tives  of  the  first  and  second  reflexives  are  much  oftener  replaced  by 
the  causatives  of  the  first  and  second  forms  than  the  causative  of  the 
third  reflexive  by  that  of  the  third  form.  This  last  causative  is 
consequently  much  more  frequent  than  the  others.  It  expresses 
causation  of  the  reciprocal,  even  though  the  third  reflexive  be  no 
longer  in  the  language ;  or  causation  of  gradual  completeness  or  pre- 
paredness, though  the  third  reflexive  either  does  not  occur  or  is  found 
only  in  quite  another  signification.8  For  the  derived  form  tends  to 
put  out  the  simpler  form  corresponding  to  it,  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
part  of  an  idea. 

Thus  of  the  twelve  verbal  stems  almost  every  one  may  be  formed 
independently  of  the  others  from  a  verbal  root  or  from  a  nominal 
stem.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  root  has  the  twelve 
stems.  The  richest  is  gabra,  which  has  six  in  ordinary  use.  The  more 
prolific  roots  have  five,  namely,  a  first,  second,  or  third,  a  causative, 
a  reflexive,  a  causative  of  reflexive,  and  a  reciprocal.  The  most  have 
only  an  active,  a  reflexive,  and  perhaps  a  reciprocal  or  a  causative  of 

1  Dillmann,  p.  117-119.  2  Ibid.  pp.  119,  120.  3  Ibid.  p.  121. 

4  Ibid.  p.  122.  »  Ibid.  p.  123.  «  Ibid.  p.  124. 

7  Ibid.  p.  126.  8  Ibid.  p.  127-130. 
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reflexive.  The  first  or  third  form  may  be  in  use,  and  yet  the 
causatives  and  reflexives  not  be  formed  from  it,  but  generally  they 
are  formed  from  the  second  if  it  be  in  use ; l  for  owing  to  its 
strength  the  weakening  which  it  undergoes  in  the  derived  forms  is 
not  sufficient  to  put  it  out,  so  that  it  can  be  in  use  along  with  its 
derived  form?. 

The  pluriliteral  stems  have  a  causative  form,  a  reflexive,  a  reciprocal 
or  reflexive  of  third  form,  a  causative  of  reflexive  and  causative  of 
reciprocal,  and  a  reflexive  formed  with  han-,  the  other  reflexives  being 
formed  with  to-.  This  last,  however,  is  almost  confined  to  redupli- 
cated roots  expressive  of  motion  hither  and  thither,  or  of  light  or 
sound;  and  han-  being  less  distinct  as  reflex  object  than  ta-,  the 
formation  is  almost  a  mere  intransitive. 

In  the  simple  form,  the  second  radical  of  the  pluriliterals  is  always 
without  a  vowel ;  and  there  is  no  distinction  of  transitive  and 
intransitive. 

Most  of  the  pluriliteral  causatives  are  formed  on  stems  of  nouns. 

In  the  reciprocal  (reflexive  of  third  form),  the  a,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  third  form,  follows  the  second  radical  of  quadri- 
literals,  the  third  radical  of  quinqueliterals. 

The  causatives  of  reflexive,  and  of  reciprocal,  of  pluriliterals,  are 
extremely  rare.  Dillmann  knows  only  one  example  of  the  former, 
and  two  of  the  latter. 

From  some  of  the  formations  with  han-,  reflexives  are  formed  by 
dropping  ha  and  prefixing  ta- ;  as  if  ha  were  causative,  or  as  if  the 
distinctness  of  ta  as  object  gave  a  transitiveness.2 

125.  The  two  tenses,  the  perfect  and  imperfect,  are  the  same  in 
signification  and  use  in  Ethiopic  as  in  Arabic.  But  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  compound  tenses  formed  with  the  help  of  the  verb 
substantive  halava.  The  constructions  in  Arabic  with  the  perfect  or 
imperfect  of  the  verb  kdna,  and  the  perfect  or  imperfect  of  other 
verbs  (65)  are  used  to  define  positions  in  time,  that  which  in  the  past 
was  present,  future,  or  past,  and  that  which  in  the  future  will  be  past. 
The  Ethiopic  constructions  with  halava  express  subjective  process  going 

3d  pers.  imp. 
on  in  the  past  or  future,  or  being  about  to  commence ;  as  ye    ' 

pi.  3d  pi.  perf. 

tyagudl'u   halav    •   u,        they  shall  descend,  they  are  =  they  shall  be 

3d  pers.  imp. 

descending ;         ye      '    maf'e  halava,  he  is  about  to  come,  perfect  = 
realised  present. 

In  the  continuing  future,  the  auxiliary  in  the  perfect  generally  pre- 
cedes, but  may  follow  the  principal  verb  in  the  imperfect,  the  verb 
being  thought  in  the  former  arrangement  with  more  subjective  limita- 
tion than  in  the  latter.  In  the  continuing  past  or  the  immediate 
future,  the  auxiliary  in  the  perfect  precedes  the  verb  in  the  imperfect, 
and  for  the  continuing  past  kdna  may  be  used  as  well  as  halava.2 
This  use  of  auxiliaries  to  express  elements  of  subjective  process  shows 
how  this  has  been  reduced  in  the  verb  itself,  as  appears  also  in  the 

1  Dillmann,  pp.  130,  131.         2  Ibid.  p.  131-135.         »  Ibid.  pp.  138,  139. 
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reduction  of  the  vocalisation.  Subject  to  the  condition  that  Arabic  i 
and  u  are  represented  in  Ethiopic  by  e,  the  vocalisation  of  the  Ethiopia 
verb  follows  that  of  the  Arabic,  except  that  the  imperfect  has  dropped 
the  vowel  of  the  third  radical  at  the  end  and  taken  a  after  the  ante- 
penultimate radical,  and  that  some  reflexives  have  in  the  perfect  e 
with  the  second  radical.1  The  a,  which  is  taken  by  the  imperfect 
after  the  first  radical  of  triliterals,  and  after  the  antepenultimate 
radical  of  pluriliterals,  probably  expresses  the  going  on  of  what  is  not 
completed,  and  is  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  indwelling  sub- 
jectivity of  u  which  has  been  lost  (54). 

The  subjunctive  and  jussive  moods  agree  in  form  with  Arabic 
jussive,  save  so  far  as  the  person  elements  differ  (51) ;  and  the  im- 
perative differs  only  in  rejecting  the  prefix  of  the  second  person.1 

The  third  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  in  the  simple  form  has 
ye-,  in  the  causative  yd-.2 

126.  The  nominal  stem,  like  the  verb,  has  as  a  general  rule  dropped 
the  final  vowel.3 

(1.)  The  simplest  nominal  stem  formed  from  the  verbal  root 
corresponds  to  Arabic  1  (57),  and  has  a  short  accented  vowel  a  or  e 
after  the  first  radical,  and  no  vowel  after  the  second  or  third.  Its 
meaning  is  the  abstract  of  the  verb,  which,  however,  was  often  trans- 
ferred to  things  or  existences  to  designate  them  by  their  most  striking 
attribute.4 

The  second  formation  of  nominal  stems  is  with  an  accented  vowel 
after  the  second  radical,  either  short  or  lengthened  by  the  accent. 
These  nouns  are  either  formed  from  the  imperfect,  and  correspond  to 
infinitive  nouns  of  the  other  Syro- Arabian  languages ;  or  they  are 
formed  from  the  perfect,  and  correspond  to  the  participles  and  verbal 
adjectives  of  the  other  languages.5 

(2.)  Of  the  former  kind,  those  which  have  e  after  the  second  radical 
take  the  feminine  ending  -at  or  -a,  and  signify  the  action  or  property, 
being  rarely  used  as  appellatives  to  denote  things.  When  nouns  of 
the  first  formation  spring  from  the  same  root  these  signify  the  pure 
doing.6  Those  which  have  intransitive  a  after  the  second  radical, 
sometimes  have  it  long  a;  and  these  are  less  verbal  than  when  it  is 
short,  being  substantives  rather  than  infinitives,  denoting  the  result  of 
the  being  or  doing  rather  than  the  being  or  doing  itself,  and  generally 
appellatives  7  (57).  Of  the  latter  kind,  the  only  formation  which  is 
usual  represents  the  passive  participle,  the  others  are  few ;  and  as  the 
vowels  of  the  perfect  are  lengthened,  there  are  here  not  only  a,  but 
also  I  and  u  in  the  second  syllable. 

(3.)  The  formation  with  a  in  the  second  syllable  is  scantily 
developed ;  the  first  vowel  being  e  in  adjectives,  which,  however,  are 
few,  and  tend  to  be  used  as  substantives. 

(4.)  The  formation  with  I  in  the  second  syllable  is  the  most  frequent 
for  pure  adjectives,  and  they  come  from  roots  of  intransitive  meaning ; 
their  first  vowel  is  a,  to  distinguish  them  from  participles. 

1  Dillmann,  p.  141-143.  2  Ibid.  pp.  143,  151.  8  Ibid.  p.  172. 

<  Ibid.  p.  173.  5  Ibid.  p.  176.  6  Ibid.  p.  177. 

7  Ibid.  p.  179. 
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(5.)  The  formation  with  u  in  the  second  syllable,  e  in  the  first,  is  far 
the  most  frequent,  and  can  be  formed  from  most  roots,  even  from 
nouns ;  its  meaning  being  that  of  a  passive  participle  or  an  adjective 
of  state.1 

(6.)  The  third  formation  of  nominal  stems  is  of  those  which  have  a 
in  the  first  syllable,  £  in  the  second,  corresponding  to  the  active?  parti- 
ciple, but  formed  from  only  a  few  roots  and  used  only  as  adjectives  or 
substantives  ; 2  and  of  those  which  have  a  in  the  first  syllable  and  I 
or  very  rarely  u  in  the  second,  this  being  the  most  usual  form  for 
verbal  infinitives  which  are  scarcely  ever  used  as  substantives.3 

(7.)  Besides  the  above  formations  with  three  radicals,  there  are 
nominal  stems  formed  with  doubling  of  the  second  radical,  and 
with  a  in  the  first  syllable,  a  accented  in  the  second  ;  which  are  either 
adjectives  denoting  qualities  of  a  more  essential  and  permanent  nature 
or  properties  of  a  higher  degree,  or  are  substantives  denoting  the 
habitual  doer,  the  latter  often  subjoining  -I.4  There  are  also  adjectives 
formed  with  repetition  of  the  last  two  radicals,  as  fagadg'id,  whitish ; 
to  denote  colours  and  tastes  with  an  expression  of  being  like  what  is 
denoted  by  the  root.5 

(8.)  Nominal  stems  corresponding  to  the  second  of  the  triliteral 
formations,  are  formed  from  the  derived  verbal  stems ; 5  but  most  of 
their  participles  or  what  serve  for  such  are  formed  by  elements  pre- 
fixed or  suffixed ;  the  passive  participle,  however,  being  formed  from 
some  with  u  after  the  second  radical.6 

The  pluriliteral  roots  for  the  most  part  originate  only  substantives 
which  are  principally  appellatives;  and  being  so  long,  they  seldom 
take  a  feminine  ending  except  d ;  their  two  syllables  having  both  e, 
or  both  a,  or  the  last  d  and  the  first  a  or  e.7 

(9.)  The  quadriliteral  verbal  stem  with  a  in  each  syllable  is  used 
adjectively,  and  if  it  be  more  strongly  distinguished  as  an  adjective 
it  takes  a  after  the  second  radical,  so  as  to  be  trisyllabic ;  or  the  last 
syllable  takes  d  and  the  first  e  or  more  frequently  a;  but  the  most 
frequent  form  is  that  of  the  passive  participle  with  u  in  the  last 
syllable  and  the  shortest  possible  vowel  in  the  preceding  one.8 

(10.)  Nouns  of  the  action  are  formed  from  pluriliteral  roots  by  d 
in  the  last  syllable,  a  in  the  preceding  ones.9 

(11.)  The  relative  prefix  ma-  is  used  to  form  participles  from  certain 
active  derived  verbal  stems,  used  partly  as  adjectives  and  more 
frequently  as  personal  appellatives ;  the  last  syllable  having  e  before 
the  last  radical  for  the  active  participle,  a  for  the  passive  ;10  they  some- 
times add  the  adjective  ending  i,  which  makes  them  nouns  of  the 
doer.11 

127.  (1.)  This  prefix  ma,  taking  up  the  first  radical  into  a  closed 
syllable,  is  used  to  denote  that  whereon  the  radical  object  of  thought 
is  manifested,  the  place,  the  instrument,  the  production,  the  doing  ;  the 

1  Dillmann,  p.  180-183.  3  Ibid.  pp.  183,  184.  3  Ibid.  p.  184. 

4  Ibid  p.  185.  5  Ibid.  p.  186.  6  Ibid.  p.  188. 

7  Ibid.  p.  189.  8  Ibid.  p.  190.  9  Ibid.  p.  191. 

10  Ibid.  p.  192.  u  Ibid.  p.  200. 
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noun  of  place  having  a  after  penultimate  radical,  which  shortens  ma, 
to  me  ;  the  other  nouns  having  a  or  less  frequently  e.1 

The  nominal  stems  which  are  formed  by  subjoined  elements  are 
mostly  from  other  nouns,  and  they  are  generally  qualifying  words  or 
abstracts.  The  ground  of  most  of  the  suffixes  is  the  Syro- Arabian 
adjective  ending  i.2 

(2.)  This  element  -I  forms  nouns  of  the  doer,  from  other  nouns; 
but  also  many  adjectives ;  and  from  the  derived  verbal  stems,  adjec- 
tives which  serve  for  participles,  and  have  d  accented  with  their 
penultimate  radical,  a  with  the  others.3 

(3.)  The  stronger  ending  -d'vl  may  be  joined  to  any  word  without 
changing  the  vowels  to  form  an  adjective  ;  but  usually  in  prose  the 
construction  with  a  genitive  is  preferred.4  The  shorter  form  -dl  is  in 
only  a  few  words.5 

(4.)  The  feminine  ending  subjoined  to  these  adjectives  forms  their 
abstract  substantive  of  quality ;  the  endings  thus  formed  are  -yd' ,  -I't, 
-u't,  -et,  -e',  -ot,  -o,  -at;  -ot  and  -o  are  much  used  for  formation  of  the 
infinitive.5 

(5.)  There  are  also  abstract  endings  -d'n  and  -nd' ;  -an  is  used,  as  a 
rule,  with  nouns  of  the  first  simple  formation ;  -nd  is  more  frequent.6 

128.  In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  sense  of  subjective 
process  (125)  in  the  Ethiopic  verb  there  is  not  enough  sense  of  the 
succession  of  the  being  or  doing  to  maintain  the  participles  as  such 
(Del  13) ;  so  that  these  are  formed  only  from  some  verbs,  and  have 
in  general  quite  lost  a  participial  meaning,  and  become  either  adjec- 
tives or  substantives  of  the  doer.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  of  them 
take  the  external  ending  I?  to  connect  them  with  the  substance  to 
which  they  belong,  the  root  having  so  largely  lost  the  sense  of  this 
by  losing  the  succession  of  being  or  doing  which  belongs  to  it. 

The  Ethiopic,  like  the  Arabic,  uses  for  an  infinitive  a  verbal  noun ; 
but  it  forms  also  a  more  verbal  infinitive  with  I'  after  the  second 
radical,  a  after  the  first ;  which  takes  a  personal  possessive  suffix  to 
represent  its  subject,  and  is  governed  in  the  accusative  case  by  the 
verb  to  which  it  supplies  a  supplementary  verbal  idea  (92)  like  a 
gerund.8 

The  nominal  infinitive  in  the  simple  form  of  the  triliteral  verb 
adds  -ot  to  the  verbal  infinitive;  and  in  the  other  forms  of  the. tri- 
literal verb,  and  in  the  quadriliteral,  it  subjoins  -ot  or  -o  to  the 
subjunctive  after  having  stripped  it  of  the  person  elements  with  no 
change  of  the  vowels  except  that  in  the  reflexive  forms,  after  the 
second  radical  a  is  changed  to  e,  and  I  after  the  second  radical  is  not 
permitted ;  with  a  possessive  suffix  the  ending  is  -ot.9  The  nominal 
infinitive  has  less  sense  of  the  subjective  process  penetrating  the 
verbal  root,  and  the  succession  of  the  doing  or  being  is  thought 
rather  as  fixed  in  a  substance  which  is  naturally  feminine,  because 
the  substantive  object  of  thought  (the  infinitive)  is  an  inherent,  subor- 

1  Dillmann,  pp.  194,  195.  2  Ibid.  p.  198.  3  Ibid.  p.  199. 

4  Ibid.  p.  201.  B  ibjd>  p  202-205.  6  Ibid.  pp.  205,  206. 

7  Ibid,  p.  208.  8  Ibid.  pp.  209,  210.         9  Ibid.  pp.  212,  213. 
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dinate  to  that  in  which  it  inheres ;  thus  perhaps  we  may  understand 
the  external  ending  -ot,  consisting  of  o  joined  to  the  feminine  element  t. 

129.  The  feminine  ending  for  abstract  verbal  nouns  is  -at,  for  con- 
crete substantives  it  is  -t.1  Perhaps  there  is  this  difference,  because  in 
abstracting  the  verbal  idea  as  a  substantive  the  mind  thinks  it  as  an 
entire  object  (Def.  4),  and  instead  of  passing  to  the  subject,  dwells  on 
the  succession,  which  is  expressed  by  a,  as  in  English  by  -ing.  When 
it  is  thus  abstracted  the  mind  passes  to  the  objective  thought  of  it  as 
a  subordinate  thing  which  is  expressed  by  the  feminine  substance  t. 
But  abstracts  from  the  derived  verbal  stems  have  generally  the  ending 
a,2  probably  because  the  thought  of  them  is  so  heavy  as  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  the  substance  by  withdrawing  from  it  the  mental  energy, 
and  t  is  consequently  given  up,  and  a  lengthened  by  absorbing  it. 
Other  abstracts  also  which  have  become  appellatives  of  persons  and 
things  have  lost  sense  of  substance  as  an  added  element,  and  having 
absorbed  it  into  their  idea,  they  absorb  t  in  their  expression,  and  end 
in  a.2 

On  the  other  hand,  concrete  substantives  take  -t  for  their  feminine 
ending,3  having  no  intermediate  element,  because  the  mind  can  pass 
directly  from  the  general  idea  of  them  to  the  thought  of  them  as 
feminine.  And  adjectives  and  participles  being  by  their  nature 
combined  with  the  substantive  to  which  they  belong  (Def.  6), 
take  its  substance  without  a  connective  element,  and  form  their 
feminine  by  subjoining  £.4  Some  of  them,  however,  are  not  so 
closely  combined  in  one  idea  with  the  substantive,  but  are  rather 
themselves  thought  in  reference  to  it  as  intransitive  states  of  it  (58), 
and  these  tend  to  take  up  into  their  own  idea  a  sense  of  gender  which 
affects  their  vocalisation,  for  the  feminine  may  be  expressed  by  the 
reduced  force  of  utterance  when  the  organs  are  relaxed  by  a  long  open 
vowel.  Such  are  the  adjectives  of  the  second  formation  (126),  which 
have  I  with  their  second  radical,  and  which  form  their  feminine  by 
changing  I  to  e  or  a.4 

The  formation  of  a  nomen  unitatis  from  a  nomen  generis  by  the 
feminine  ending  (57.  14)  is  little  carried  out  in  Ethiopic,  but  seems  to 
exist  in  the  names  of  animals  and  plants  with  that  ending.5 

Many  substantives  are  thought  as  feminine  without  having  any 
feminine  ending.  Those  which  signify  men  are  always  masculine, 
and  those  which  signify  women  are  always  feminine,  whether  they 
have  a  feminine  ending  or  not.  Some  nouns  may  be  applied  indif- 
ferently to  men  or  women,  but  most  nouns  when  applied  to  women 
take  a  feminine  ending.  The  female  of  animals  is  distinguished  by 
the  feminine  ending  only  in  those  most  frequently  spoken  of. 

Any  substantive  of  abstract  meaning  without  a  feminine  ending 
may  be  used  as  feminine,  and  though  it  has  a  feminine  ending  it  may 
be  used  as  masculine.  Nouns  of  multitude  also  and  collectives  may 
be  [used  as  feminine  or  not.  Nouns  of  countries  and  cities  are 
generally  feminine.  Those  of  parts  of  the  body,  instruments,  dwell- 

1  Dillmann,  p.  216.  2  Ibid.  p.  217.  3  Ibid.  p.  219. 

4  Ibid.  p.  221.  8  Ibid.  p.  227. 
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ings,  trees,  are  of  either  gender ;  natural  objects  and  means  of  suste- 
nance, masculine. 

The  distinction  of  gender  is  more  impaired  in  Ethiopic  than  in  any 
other  Syro- Arabian  language. 

By  far  the  most  of  nouns,  whether  they  have  a  feminine  ending  or 
not,  may  be  used  as  feminine  or  not.  But  the  later  manuscripts,  as 
if  from  foreign  influence,  try  to  avoid  the  arbitrary  variation  of  gender 
in  the  same  sentence  or  section.1 

130.  The  number  of  nouns  is  either  singular  or  plural ;  there  is  no 
dual  except  a  trace  of  it  in  the  word  kelhe,  two.2  Only  collective 
nouns  and  universal  appellatives,  as  gold,  snow,  honey,  form  no  plural ; 
yet  many  of  these  may  be  so  applied  as  to  be  capable  of  a  plural.3 

There  is  also  a  plural  of  eminence,  fulness,  or  totality.4 

The  formation  of  the  plural  is,  as  in  Arabic,  either  outer  or  inner. 

The  former  is  -an,  masculine ;  -at,  feminine ;  -an  is  annexed  to  the 
last  radical ;  -at  often  takes  the  place  of  -at,  but  generally  is  annexed 
to  the  stem  whether  it  end  in  -at  or  not. 

But  even  nouns,  which  have  not  the  feminine  ending  in  the 
singular,  are  apt  to  take  -at  in  the  plural 5  on  account  of  the  natural 
weakness  of  the  plural  (59). 

In  fact,  -an  is  taken  only  by  personal  nouns,  yet  not  by  all  of  these, 
and  by  adjectives  and  participles,  but  these  take  also  -at  for  femi- 
nine.5 

All  proper  names,  whether  of  men  or  women,  form  the  plural  in  -at. 

Nouns  of  male  persons  having  an  office,  business,  or  situation,  form 
the  plural  in  -at ;  and  this  plural  is  also  the  abstract  of  the  employ- 
ment.6 

All  nouns  which  have  a  before  the  last  radical  form  the  outer 
plural ;  and  most  of  those  which  end  in  a  long  vowel,  some  also 
of  the  simpler  stems  which  end  in  a  consonant,  and  a  few  of  those 
which  are  formed  with  ma-.1 

The  inner  plurals  are  of  the  following  formations,  besides  remains 
of  other  formations  still  retained  in  Arabic  : 

Inner  plural.  Singular. 

1.  (jebar  gebr ;   old   abbreviated   nouns,    hak  father,    heyue 

brother,  hed  hand,  &c.,  which  form  this  plural 
as  of  the  form  gebr,  having  taken  v  for  a  third 
radical ;  many  nouns  (gebr)  denoting  parts  of  the 
body. 


(  hagbar 

2.  <  hagbdret 

(    (very  rare) 

3.  hagbur    (not 


gabar,  gabr,  gebr,  oftener  than  first. 


many  personal  nouns  of  a  masculine  nature. 


much  used) 
4.  hagber    (still 
less       used 
than  3). 

1  Dillmann,  p.  224-226.  9  Ibid.  p.  226.  3  Ibid.  p.  228. 

4  Ibid  p.  229.  6  Ibid.  p.  230.  6  Ibid.  p.  233. 

7  Ibid.  p.  234-236. 
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Inner  plural. 

5.  hagberet  (this 

and    2    the 
most  used) 

6.  gabart 

7.  tabdden 


Singular. 
gebr  seldom ;  usually  from  gubar  or  gabr. 


gabarl;  gabir,  126.  4. 

iabdan;  all  stems  with  more  than  three  consonants, 


or  formed  with  external  additions ;  several  tri- 
literal  stems  with  long  vowel  after  second  or 
third  radical,  equivalent  to  another  radical ; 
some  of  these  stems,  mostly  personal  nouns,  add 
t  to  the  plural,  dropping  t  if  they  have  it  in 
singular. 

The  feminine  singular  abstract  ending  (127.  4)  is  also  used  to 
express  a  collective  idea. 

Many  nouns  form  two  or  three  inner  plurals  without  any  difference 
of  meaning.  From  these  inner  plurals  other  plurals  can  be  formed 
by  adding  to  them  -at,  seldom  -an  ;  and  this  formation  is  used  more 
frequently  in  Ethiopic  than  in  any  other  Syro-Arabian  language. 
Some  of  the  inner  plurals  thus  treated  express  only  a  singular  con- 
ception ;  others  an  aggregate  of  parts.  Sometimes  the  double  plural 
is  used  to  denote  multitude,  or  totality,  or  dignity ;  sometimes  to 
express  gender  by  the  masculine  or  feminine  plural  ending. 

This  treatment  of  the  inner  plurals  shows  that  they  involve  still 
less  sense  of  the  individuals  in  Ethiopic  than  in  Arabic,  and  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  singular  collectives ; 1  expressing  this  by 
additional  vocalisation  (59). 

131.  The  only  case  ending  retained  generally  by  the  noun  is  that 
of  the  accusative  -a  ;  but  some  few  nouns  have  a  vocative  in  -o.z 

Proper  names  when  they  form  the  accusative  form  it  in  -ha,3  which 
is  pronominal  and  arthritic  (Def.  7),  because  proper  names  are  so 
concrete  and  independent  that  they  are  less  immersed  than  common 
nouns  in  the  combinations  of  fact  (60). 

Common  nouns  form  the  accusative  in  -a,  this  being  added  to  a 
final  consonant,  and  blended  with  a  final  vowel,  changing  I  to  e,  and 
being  absorbed  into  e,  o,  and  a,  without  making  any  change  in  these. 

If  there  be  several  accusatives,  the  ending  is  apt  to  be  dropped 
with  the  latter  ones ;  as  also  when  the  noun  has  the  relative  prefix 
za-,  or  when  it  has  a  pronominal  suffix.4 

The  governor  of  a  noun  in  the  genitive  relation  takes  -a  to  connect 
it  in  construction;  before  a  pronominal  suffix  a  noun  takes  -1 5  (83,  84). 
The  -a  is  taken  by  the  noun  in  this  construct  state  as  by  the  accusa- 
tive ;  but  proper  names  are  not  capable  of  the  formation.  No  word 
can  intervene  between  the  construct  governor  and  the  genitive.6 
The  genitive  is  also  expressed  by  prefixing  to  the  noun  the  relative  za 
to  represent  the  governor ;  and  if  the  governor  be  feminine,  the 
prefix  may  be  the  feminine  relative  henta,  and  if  plural,  the  plural 
relative  hela.  The  genitive  with  this  prefix  may  either  precede  or 

1  Dillmann,  p.  237-251.  3  Ibid.  p.  253.  3  Ibid.  p.  255. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  255,  256.  s  Ibid>  p>  257.  «  Ibid.  p.  258. 
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follow  the  governing  noun.  This  mode  of  expressing  the  genitive 
has  quite  prevailed  over  the  use  of  the  preposition  la  for  that 
purpose.1 

132.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  near  is  : 

masc.      fern.  niasc^          fem._ 

Stem         ze         za  \    .  hellu        helld  )     , 

Accus.      za        za  j  same.        J  F 

Its  singular  stem  is  generally  attached  as  a  prefix  or  suffix  to  the 
word  to  which  it  refers. 

This  demonstrative  is  strengthened  by  subjoining  the  demonstrative 
element  t  with  different  vowels  of  gender  and  case,  so  that  the  usual 
demonstrative  of  the  near  is  : 

masc.  fern.  masc.  fern. 

Stem       zentu         zdti  )    .  hellontu     helldntu  )     , 

Accus.     zanta        zdta  j  smg'         hellonta     hellanta]* 
The  demonstrative  of  the  remote  is  : 

masc.  fern.  masc.  and  fern. 

zeku        henteJcu  )    .  a  helku,  pi. 

Accus.     zekua  J       °* 

Also : 

masc.  fern.   _  masc.  and  fern. 

zekuetu  or  zeJctu   hentdkti  )    .  ^      helkuetu  or  helketu  )     ,  2 
Accus.  zekueta  or  zekta    hentdkta  j       °'      helkueta  or  helketa  }  ™ 
The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  when  used  adjectively  in  the  sense 
of  auro'j  or  that,  is  declined  : 

maso.     fern.  masc.          fern.  masc.         fern. 

Stem  vehetu  yeheti]  .  o  hemuntu  hemdntu  e  vehetomu  veheton]  ,  3 
Accus.  veheta  yeheta]  °*  no  accus.  ' '  no  accus.  j  ^ 

The  relative  pronoun  is,  in  the  singular,  za  masculine,  kenta  femi- 
nine, in  plural  hella  masculine  and  feminine  ;  the  final  a  has  relative 
significance ;  za  is  used  for  feminine,  and  for  plural,  when  the  ante- 
cedent is  expressed  in  the  relative  sentence  either  by  a  noun  or  by  a 
suffixed  pronoun  ;  za  is  almost  always  attached  to  another  word, 
usually  to  the  next  word  in  the  relative  sentence  which  it  introduces, 
sometimes  but  seldom  suffixed,  as  it  is  to  a  preposition.4 

The  interrogative  pronouns  used  substantively  are,  manu,  who  ? 
accusative  mana,  whom  1  of  both  genders  and  numbers  ;  ment,  what  1 
mi-,  what  ?  manu  and  ment  are  indefinite  with  the  negative  prefix  hi, 
but  then  generally  take  -hi  or  -nl,  which  signifies  also,  and  may  at  the 
same  time  prefix  va-,  and ;  thus  himanuhl,  nobody.5  There  is  another 
interrogative  haye,  what  ?  used  adjectively,  and  forming  an  accusative 
singular  haya,  and  feminine  plural  haydtf 

For  the  personal  pronouns,  separate  and  affixed,  see  table  (51). 
When  a  personal  pronoun  is  emphatic,  as  object  of  a  verb,  it  is 
expressed  separately  by  means  of  a  pronominal  stem,  Jdyd,  to  which  it 
is  attached  as  a  possessive  suffix  (56) ;  and  if  it  be  separated  as  a 
genitive,  the  possessive  suffix  is  attached  to  the  relative,  which  repre- 
sents the  governor,  and  agrees  with  it  in  gender  and  person,  the 

1  Dillmann,  p.  260.  2  Ibid.  p.  260-263.  3  Ibid.  pp.  266,  267. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  263,  264.  6  Ibid.  pp.  264,  265.          6  Ibid.  p.  266. 
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relative  z,  hent,  hel,  being  joined  to  the  suffix  by  iha,  and  the  formation 
being  preceded  immediately  by  the  governing  noun  in  the  construct 
state,  as  behesit'a  he?it'iha'ka,  thy  wife;  but  if  the  governing  noun  has 
a  suffix  of  its  own,  or  govern  a  genitive,  the  possessive  formation  is 
independent,  and  may  precede  it ;  when  used  adjectively  these  pos- 
sessives  take  an  additional  relative  prefix,  as  behesit  za'hent-iha'ka.1 

A  demonstrative  pronoun  may  be  made  emphatic  by  subjoining  to 
it  vehetu  yehetl ;  and  both  demonstrative  and  personal  pronouns  may  be 
emphasised  by  being  followed  by  kema,  even.  Self,  when  nominative, 
is  expressed  by  lala,  with  the  possessive  suffixes  joined  to  it  by  I  ; 
self  when  not  nominative  is  expressed  by  rekes,  head,  with  the  posses- 
sive suffixes ; 2  nefes,  soul,  is  less  used  (86). 

The  object  suffixes  of  the  verb  may  be  indirect  object  of  it.  They 
are  connected  with  it  by  a  ;  but  if  the  verb  be  in  a  person  which  ends 
in  a  vowel  this  may  suppress  the  connective  a.  The  four  suffixes  of 
the  third  person  drop  their  h  and  then  contract  the  concurrent  vowels. 
The  subjunctive  drops  a  before  the  four  suffixes  of  the  second  person, 
for  the  subjunctive  has  less  sense  of  process  than  the  indicative,  and 
the  second  person  in  the  plural  attracts  to  itself  the  accent  and  in  the 
singular  leaves  it  with  the  verbal  stem,3  so  that  a  being  weak  and  not 
strengthened  by  the  accent  is  dropped. 

Ethiopic,  like  Arabic,  can  attach  two  object  suffixes  to  the  verb,  a 
direct  and  an  indirect,  the  first  person  preceding  the  second  or  third, 
and  the  second  person  preceding  the  third  4  (56). 

A  plural  noun,  whether  of  the  outer  or  of  the  inner  form,  in  taking 
the  possessive  suffixes  inserts  before  them  the  connective  vowel  I 
(84),  which  may  be  changed  to  e  before  -?/aand  -Id;  -I-  always  has  the 
accent^except  when  the  suffix  itself  has  it,  viz.,  the  second  and  third 
plural.  The  suffixed  noun  has  no  accusative  ending.5 

Singular  nouns  ending  in  a,  e,  or  o,  annex  the  suffixes  immediately, 
as  also  do  singular  nominatives  in  1;  but  these  preserve  the  a  of 
the  accusative  before  the  second  person.  If  a  singular  noun  end 
in  a  consonant  and  be  in  the  accusative  case  it  has  no  connective 
vowel,  this  being  overpowered  by  the  a  of  the  accusative,  except 
that  before  the  suffix  -ya  the  connective  e  overpowers  the  accusa- 
tive a. 

In  the  nominative  case  these  stems  take  e,  which  before  the  first 
person  only  is  accented,  and  before  the  third  is  absorbed  by  the  vowel 
of  the  suffix,  h  having  been  dropped.6 

The  short  old  nouns  hob  father,  ha\ue  brother,  '/am  brother-in- 
law,  haf  mouth,  have  before  the  suffixes  u  in  the  nominative,  d  in 
the  accusative.7 

The  possessive  suffixes  are  used  with  an  adjective  when  it  needs  to 

fled      naked    his 

be  connected  with  what  it  qualifies,  as  gueya  gerdq  '  u,  he  fled  naked ; 
empty  1st  sing,  sent  away  thou  me 
gerdq  •  ya     kamfanav ka'ni,  thou  hadst  sent  me  away  empty.8 

1  Dillmann,  pp.  270,  271.  2  Ibid.  p.  272.  3  Ibid.  pp.  273,  274. 

4  Ibid.  p.  277.  5  Ibid.  p.  278.  6  Ibid.  pp.  279,  280, 

7    TV>i'/-J     i->     OQ1  8    TU;^     »,»»     OCO     0*7*7 


JLDict.  p.  z//.  »  Ibid.  p.  278. 

Ibid.  p.  281.  8  Ibid.  pp.  283,  377 
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\    The  words  kuel  kuelat,  whole,  and  larfit,  lone,  always  have  a  pos- 
sessive suffix.1 

133.  The  cardinal  numbers  for  3  to  10  are  originally  substantives. 
They  take  the  feminine  ending  with  masculine  nouns,  as  in  the  other 
Syro-Arabian  languages.     But  they  are  generally  used,  not  as  construct 
governors  of  a  genitive,  but  in  apposition.     The  Ethiopia  numerals 
ha\ad  one,  and  kelhe  two,  agree  in  gender  with  their  noun,  ha\adu 
masculine,  hayafi  feminine,  and  in  the  accusative  lia\ada  masculine, 
batata  feminine ;  kelhetu  masculine,  kelhefl  feminine,  and  in  the  accusa- 
tive kdheta  masculine  and  feminine ;  -u,  -tu,  -tl,  -ta  being  pronominal ; 
kelhe  means  a  pair.     The  numerals  3  to  10  with  a  masculine  noun  take 
-tu,  accusative  -ta,  t  being  feminine  of  numeral,  u  representing  the 
masculine  noun.     With  a  feminine  noun,  these  numerals  remain  in 
their  ground  form  or  shorten  their  vowels,  and  in  the  former  case  6, 
7,  9,  10  take  -u,  which  is  retained  in  the  accusative  and  before  the 
suffixes.     Now,  samani,  8,  has  the  Arabic  dual  ending,  and  u  is  pro- 
bably the  plural  ending  (51)  appropriate  to  the  higher  units.     The 
multiples  of  10  have  dropped  the  final  consonant  of  the  plural  end- 
ing.    The  ordinals  have  the  form  of  an  active  participle,   and  the 
multiplicatives  of  a  passive  participle.2 

134.  The  only  true  simple  prepositions  are  ba  in,  la  to,  and  hemen 
or  hem  from ;  if  indeed  the  last  be  so.     "  Except  the  pair  of  preposi- 
tions which  express  the  cases  of  the  nouns,  and  which  are  very  fre- 
quently used,  and  extraordinarily  shortened,  most  of  the  prepositions 
are  derived  from  nouns  and  still  retained  in  their  original  form." 
"  Every  preposition  governs  like  a  noun  in  the  construct  state,  and 
therefore  takes  -a"     "  Most  of  the  words  used  as  prepositions  are  not 
used  otherwise."  3 

The  simplest  conjunctions  are  va-  and,  hav  or,  -hi  -ni  also,  -sa  but, 
hold  but,  -Ice  so  that. 

The  prepositions  as  being  words  in  the  construct  state  may  govern 
a  sentence,  and  they  may  thus  become  conjunctions.  Many  conjunc- 
tions have  this  origin,  but  most  have  come  from  the  relative  pronoun 
or  from  a  demonstrative  used  as  relative. 

Some  conjunctions  are  immersed  in  the  sentence  which  they  intro- 
duce, others  more  loosely  precede  it.4 

The  lighter  particles  of  relation  are  in  Ethiopic  suffixed  to  other 
words,  more  frequently  than  in  the  other  Syro-Arabian  languages. 
They  do  not  in  general  cause  any  change  in  the  utterance  or  accent  of 
the  word  to  which  they  are  subjoined.  Almost  always  hanka  so, 
hangd  aoa,  bd\tu  only,  are  subjoined,  often  also  ddheinu  much  more, 
and  always  the  following :  kama  as,  heska  till  that,  hi  also,  nl  for 
his,  &c.,  part  seinerseits,  ke  thus,  ma  when,  if,  sa  but,  and  others.5 

Ethiopic  has  formed  a  rich  supply  of  words  of  relation  :  6  but  they 
seem  to  be  in  a  great  degree  of  a  nominal  nature. 

135.  There  is  no  article  in  Ethiopic.     But  as  in  the  Syro-Arabian 
languages,  a  genitive  defines  its  governor  (69) ;  so  a  possessive  suffix 
of  the  third  person,  when  it  refers  to  a  substantive  object  identical 

1  Dillmann,  pp.  285,  236.         2  Ibid.  p.  288-293.          3  Ibid.  pp.  305,  306. 
4  Ibid.  p.  322-325.  5  Ibid.  p.  330.  6  Ibid.  p.  393. 
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with  that  which  it  affects  as  suffix,  serves  to  define  the  latter  like  a 
definite  article.     Thus  : 

dream  1st  sing.  perf.    dream    accus.   and          as      this  dream       its 

(1.)    "zolam    '    Jiu  yelm    'a     va   •  kama-z    \elrn  •  u,    I 

dreamed  a  dream  and  such  was  the  dream.1 

The  genitive  and  its  governor  do  not  always  coalesce  as  readily  in 
Ethiopic  as  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  when  the  substantives  are 
thought  with  definiteness,  the  genitive  may  need  to  be  connected 
with  its  governor  by  means  of  a  possessive  suffix  to  the  latter  to 
represent  it  in  connection. 

The  object  of  a  verb  also,  if  it  be  emphasised  as  object,  either  to 
distinguish  it  as  such  or  to  connect  it  as  such  because  of  its  being 
partially  detached  by  connection  with  a  demonstrative  or  a  genitive, 
may  need  to  be  represented  with  the  verb  by  an  object  suffix,  to 
express  the  sense  of  connection. 

\Then  a  governed  word  is  thus  represented  by  a  suffix,  it  has  the 
preposition  la  prefixed  to  itself.     Thus  : 
beginning      3d  sing.  fern.        wisdom 

(2.)  Qaddm  'I    '    lid        la  '  tbak,  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
and    called    3d  sing.  obj.         God  light_          day 

(3.)  Va'samay  '  u  Qsgzihalxer  la'brehdn  gelata,  and  God 
called  the  light  day. 

see  1st  pi.  perf.   him        Lord        our 

(4.)  Rehl  '  nd  '  hu  la-hegzih'e-nd,  we  have  seen  our  Lord;  the 
first  na  lengthened  by  h. 

If  there  be  more  than  one  governed  word  the  suffix  may  be  such  as 
will  represent  all  or  only  the  first.2 

136.  The  accusative  governed   by   a  verb  may  define  the  latter 
adverbially  (66) ;  and  its  own  verbal  noun  in  the  accusative  may  be 
used  with  a  verb  as  in  66. 

A  verb  may  be  qualified  adverbially  by  juxtaposition  with  another 
verb  in  the  same  tense,  mood,  number,  and  person  3  (87),  or  by  being 
governed  in  the  nominal  infinitive  by  another  verb  3  (87) ;  or  it  may 
be  defined  by  a  verbal  infinitive  governed  by  it4  (92),  or  by  an  imper- 
fect in  juxtaposition  with  it 5  (74,  Ex.  6).  A  verb  may  govern  its  own 
nominal  infinitive  and  express  thereby  either  continuance  or  intensity 
(66,  92),  the  infinitive  generally  preceding,  but  in  the  former  use 
sometimes  following,6  or  it  may  govern  the  nominal  infinitive  of 
another  verb  constructed  with  its  own  object,  as  in  67.6 

The  subjunctive  is  used  as  in  Arabic7  (55). 

137.  A  noun  in  the  construct  state  is  not  thought  in  Ethiopic  in 
such  close  connection  with  the  genitive  as  in  Arabic  or  Hebrew.     It 
is  therefore  not  abbreviated,   but  preserved  entire,   and   takes   the 
relative  element  -a  to  connect  it  with  the  genitive;  and  thus  con- 
structed, it  may  govern  an  entire  sentence  in  place  of  a  genitive.8  Yet 
if  it  is  to  be  affected  with  a  possessive  suffix,8  this  must  be  attached  to 
the  genitive,  as  nothing  can  intervene  between  the  construct  noun  and 
the  genitive  (88) ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  expressed  as  plural,  the  plural 

1  Dillmann,  p.  334.  2  Ibid.  p.  335.  3  Ibid.  p.  352. 

4  Ibid.  p.  353.  5  Ibid.  p.  354.  e  Ibid.  p.  355 

7  Ibid.  pp.  358,  359.  8  Ibid.  p.  363. 
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element  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  construct  noun,  and  sometimes 
to  the  genitive l  (88). 

"  The  genitive  relation  can  be  expressed  by  prefixing  to  the  genitive 
the  relative  pronoun  za,  'e?ita,  'ella,  to  represent  the  governing  noun. 
This  construction  is  used  when  the  governing  noun  is  a  proper  noun, 
or  when  it  is  defined  by  other  words,  or  already  governs  another 
genitive,  or  when  the  genitive  is  a  demonstrative  or  interrogative 
pronoun.2 

138.  Every  plural  substantive,  of  whatever  form,  can  be  connected 
•with  a  plural  adjective  of  the  same  gender  as  belongs  to  the  substan- 
tive in  the  singular,  or  with  a  singular  adjective  which  is  then  for  the 
most  part  masculine  (ie.,  without  an  element  of  gender),  but  may  be 
feminine ;  singular  substantives  with  a  collective  meaning  may  have 
a  plural  adjective  in  the  gender  which  belongs  to  the  individual  sub- 
stantive object.  Adjectives  which  have  an  inner  plural  are  apt  to 
use  it  when  the  substantive  is  an  inner  plural.3 

When  a  noun  has  a  cardinal  number  connected  with  it,  it  is 
generally  singular,  but  may  be  plural.4 

The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  sometimes  used  to  connect  the 
subject  as  such  with  the  predicate  even  when  the  subject  is  first  or 
second  person  (70,  92).  It  has  the  gender  and  number  of  the  subject. 
The  verbs  halava  and  kdna  are  both  used  in  a  sense  more  concrete 
than  the  copula,  the  former  to  be  present,  the  latter  to  come  to  pass.5 
The  verb  to  have  is  expressed  by  a  preposition  governing  the  possessor 
(sum  for  habeo) 6  (74.  9). 

The  agreement  of  the  verb  or  predicate  with  the  subject  is  as 
variable  as  that  of  the  qualifying  adjective  with  the  substan- 
tive 7  (96). 

139.  The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  much  freer  than  in  the 
other  Syro-Arabian  languages,  almost  as  free  as  in  Greek.8  The 
genitive,  which  is  formed  with  a  relative  prefix,  is  as  little  confined 
in  its  position  as  any  Indo-European  genitive.9  And  the  adjective, 
though  tending  to  follow  its  substantive,  has  similar  freedom  of 
position,  especially  if  it  has  a  possessive  suffix  to  represent  the 
substantive.10 

The  normal  order  of  the  sentence  is  verb,  subject,  object';  but  any 
member  of  the  sentence  may  get  precedence  from  emphasis,  and  is 
attracted  by  members  of  the  sentence  or  by  relative  clauses  which 
define  it.11 

140.  Eelative  sentences  which,  without  using  a  relative  pronoun, 
refer  to  a  word  in  the  principal  sentence,  are  rarer  in  Ethiopic  than 
in  the  other  Syro-Arabian  languages.12 

The  relative  pronoun  may  involve  a  demonstrative  in  its  meaning 
(he  who),  and  it  then  distinguishes  gender  and  number,  its  case  being 
that  which  the  demonstrative  should  have.13 

1  Dillmann,  p.  364.  \2  Ibid.  p.  366-368.  8  Ibid.  p.  374. 

4  Ibid.  p.  381.  5  Ibid.  pp.  389,  390.  6  Ibid.  p.  343. 

7  Ibid.  p.  391.  s  Ibid.  p.  393.  9  Ibid.  p.  366. 

lu  Ibid.  pp.  375,  377.  n  Ibid.  p.  393-397.  12  Ibid.  p.  412. 

la  Ibid.  p.  413. 
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Ethiopic  likes  to  bring  the  antecedent  or  an  adjective  which  agrees 
with  it  into  the  relative  sentence  (as  in  classical  attraction).1 

Usually  the  relative  pronoun,  though  it  takes  the  gender  and 
number  of  the  antecedent,  does  not  stand  in  the  relation  which 
belongs  to  the  antecedent  in  the  relative  sentence  unless  this  be 
subject,  but  the  antecedent  is  represented  in  that  relation  by  a 
demonstrative  element.  The  relative  pronoun  can  also  be  constructed 
as  in  Indo-European  in  the  proper  relation,  and  may  even  be  followed 
by  a  preposition  like  quocum.2 

The  relative  construction  is  much  used  in  Ethiopic.  It  supplies 
participles  and  adjectives,  and  connects  adjectives  with  substantives, 
and  subsidiary  denning  elements  with  a  noun.3 


AMHAEIC. 

141.  The  Amharic  language  is  that  Abyssinian  dialect  which  is 
spoken  by  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Abyssinia.  It 
prevails  in  all  the  provinces  of  Abyssinia  lying  between  the  Taccaze 
and  the  Abay  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  Its 
nearest  cognate  is  the  Tigre"  language ;  and  both  Amharic  and  Tigre" 
are  modifications  of  the  ancient  Ethiopic.  But  the  Tigre  has  preserved 
a  greater  similarity  to  the  Ethiopic,  and  received  much  less  mixture 
from  other  languages  than  the  Amharic.4 

The  Amharic  consonants  have  a  still  more  African  character  than 
the  Ethiopic.  From  k,  t,  d,  z,  n,  have  arisen  softer  consonants  uttered 
with  the  tongue  in  a  more  relaxed  condition,  and  which  co-exist  in  the 
language  with  those  consonants,  viz.,  #,  t,  d,  z,  n.  The  old  £,  which 
was  uttered  strongly  with  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest,  has  come 
to  be  uttered  with  mere  strength  of  pressure  of  the  tongue,  and  an 
interval  between  it  and  the  breath  of  the  following  vowel  (120).  In 
the  same  manner  £',  £',  p,  and  q  are  uttered,  there  being  also  a  f  uttered 
with  breath,  and  followed  without  interval  by  the  vowel ;  and,  as  in 
Ethiopic,  q,  \,  k,  and#  may  take  w  before  the  following  vowel.  There 
are,  as  in  Hebrew,  two  letters  uttered  s,  and  an  5  besides  /  the  van 
is  w  in  Amharic ;  li,  ^,  and  %  are  pronounced  alike,  and  g  like  ',  but 
in  Tigre*  these  consonants  retain  their  true  utterance.5 

The  written  vowels  2,  u,  and  o,  which  are  long  in  Ethiopic,  may  be 
long  or  short  in  Amharic ;  e  is  sometimes  sounded,  sometimes  not.6 

The  African  tendency  to  utter  consonants  without  pressure  of  breath 
from  the  chest  led  to  the  insertion  of  w  after  a  long  vowel  to  close  the 
jet  of  breath 7  (I.  57). 

142.  Nouns  with  two  radicals  and  ending  in  u  correspond  to 
Ethiopic  verbal  adjectives  (126.  5) ;  those  which  end  in  i  generally 
signify  an  agent.8 

Nouns  of  the  form  fagdli  are  active  substantives  or  adjectives ; 

1  Dillmann,  p.  414.  2  Ibid.  pp.  415,  416.  3  Ibid.  pp.  417,  418, 

4  Isenberg's  Amharic  Grammar,  p.  1.  °  Ibid.  p.  2-8. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  9,  10.  7  Ibid.  p.  16.  8  Ibid.  p.  24, 
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those  of  the  iormfegdli  are  passive;  f eg  die,  abstract  nouns  of  quality; 
fegel,  essence,  quality,  action,  or  concrete  substance ;  fag  el,  quality, 
concrete  substantive,  adjective  ;  fegul,  passive  participial  adjective.1 

Compound  nouns  are  formed  from  the  Ethiopic  status  constructus, 
and  also  from  Amharic  words,  combining  noun  with  noun,  or  with 
any  other  part  of  speech.2 

Adjective  stems  of  intenser  meaning  are  formed  by  repetition  of 
any  of  the  radicals. 

The  prefix  ma-  is  used  for  infinitives,  and  retained  in  nouns  derived 
therefrom. 

The  addition  of  -dm  to  substantive  stems  forms  adjectives  and 
substantives  of  fulness,  intenseness,  &c. 

Substantives  are  also  formed  by  -ma. 

By  -na,  -an,  are  formed  substantives  of  quality  from  verbs. 

By  -nd,  -nat,  are  formed  abstract  substantives  from  adjectives,  sub- 
stantives, and  particles. 

By  -nd  substantives  of  office,  habit,  or  quality,  are  formed  from 
adjectives  and  substantives. 

By  -awl  similar  substantives  are  formed,  and  also  Gentile  nouns. 

By  -yd  joined  to  infinitives  or  simple  roots  are  formed  nouns  of 
agency,  instrument,  locality,  object,  &c.3 

There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.4 

143.  Gender   is   either   masculine   or   feminine.      The   names  of 
females  and  of  female  ranks  and  offices  are  feminine,  also  those  of  the 
moon,  the  earth,  countries,  towns,  &c.,  plants,  collectives,  and  several 
abstracts ;   the   sun   and   the  stars  are  masculine.      Feminines   are 
formed  by  -t,  -td,  -tu,  also  by  -nd  and  -nat.5 

The  plural  ending  is  -of ;  there  is  no  dual.  Sometimes  the 
Ethiopic  ending  -an  is  used,  and  -at  for  feminine;  derivatives  in 
-an  and  some  others  make  plural  in  -dt.6 

An  accusative  case  is  formed  by  adding  -n,  a  genitive  by  prefixing 
ya-,  which  is  relative  pronoun.  The  genitive  is  also  expressed  by  the 
status  constructus,  the  governing  noun  adding  a  to  a  final  consonant, 
and  giving  up  its  accent  so  as  to  compound  with  the  genitive.7 

144.  For  the  personal  pronouns  and  affixes  see  table  (51). 

The  demonstrative  of  the  near  is  yeh  singular,  helzih  or  henzih 
plural. 

That  of  the  remote  is  yd  singular,  helziyd  plural. 

The  interrogates  are  man  singular,  helmdn  plural,  who?  which? 
what  sort  of  ?  men,  what  ?  yat,  what  ?  mender,  what  ? 

The  nouns  bdlahet,  rds,  and  nafes  are  used  for  self.8 

145.  The  verb  has  nine  derived  forms  corresponding  to  those  of 
Ethiopic  and  Arabic,  besides  other  variations  of  stems  with  repetition 
of  radicals.9     The  Arabic  forms  which  it  has  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10, 
and  11.     The  only  passive  is  the  reflexive. 

For  the  person  elements,  suffixed  and  prefixed,  see  table  (51). 
The  imperfect  in  Amharic  is  what  Isenberg  calls  the  contingent, 

1  Isenberg,  pp.  26,  27.  2  Ibid.  pp.  29,  30.  3  Ibid.  p.  32-35. 

4  Ibid.  p.  35.  5  Ibid.  pp.  36,  37.  6  Ibid.  pp.  38,  39. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  40,  41.  8  Ibid.  p.  43-50.    '  9  Ibid.  p.  53-55. 
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having  become  in  this  language  an  abstract  verbal  conception,  in 
which  the  subjective  process  is  so  reduced  that  it  often  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  external  verbal  elements.  Its  vocalisation,  as  that 
of  the  Ethiopic  imperfect,  is  a,  e,  e.  That  of  the  jussive,  which 
in  Ethiopic  is  e,  e,  e  for  transitives,  and  e,  a,  e  for  intransitives,  is 
in  Amharic  e,  a,  e  ;  and,  as  in  Ethiopic,  the  imperative  stem  is  the 
same  as  the  jussive.  But  several  verbs  in  Amharic  have  no  jussive, 
and  use  the  imperfect  for  it.  The  infinitive  (a,  e,  e),  with  possessive 
suffixes  of  the  subject,  is  used  as  a  gerund,  as  in  Ethiopic  (128) ;  it 
takes  a  before  the  suffixes,  which  unites  with  u  in  o,  and  is  dropped 
before  other  vowels ;  and  it  changes  third  singular  feminine  from 
-awd  to  -a,  third  plural  from  -afawe  to  -awe,  first  plural  from  -at*  en  to 
-an,  and  second  singular  reverential  from  -aivo  to  -aice. 

A  more  nominal  infinitive  is  formed  by  the  prefix  ma-,  and  the 
vocalisation  e,  a,  e,  or  d,  a,  e. 

There  is  an  active  participle  (a,  a,  I)  which  may  govern  its  object 
either  as  a  genitive  or  an  accusative,  and  a  passive  participle  (e,  a,  I). 
But  the  more  verbal  participles  are  supplied,  as  in  Ethiopic,  by  the 
relative  prefixed  to  the  verb  in  its  various  persons,  ya-  to  the  perfect, 
and  yame  to  the  imperfect.  These  formations  may  be  declined  not 
only  by  taking  prepositions,  but  even  by  taking  the  accusative  ending 
-?i.1  "Whereas  a  noun  ending  in  a  consonant  takes  u  before  this  -n, 
probably  to  represent  the  substance,  a  relative  participle  ending  in  a 
consonant  takes  a  before  n  to  express  the  life  of  the  person,  and  this 
is  closed  euphonically  by  w  before  -en.  If  the  relative  participle  ends 
in  u  this  belongs  to  the  person,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
substance ;  so  t  is  inserted  before  -en  to  express  the  substance.2 

The  passive  reflexive  forms  drop  t  after  a  personal  prefix  of  the 
subject,  the  passive  or  intransitive  nature  showing  itself  by  a  with 
second  radical.3 

The  Amharic  language  has  developed  greatly  with  the  auxiliary 
verbs  hala  and  nabara,  the  Ethiopic  constructions  with  the  imperfect 
and  verbal  infinitive  of  another  verb  (125,  136).  The  verb,  hala, 
is  translated  is  (Ethiopic,  halava  vorhanden  ist),  nabara,  was  ;  nabara 
remains  distinct  as  an  auxiliary  verb ;  but  hala  coalesces  into  one 
word  with  the  imperfect  and  suffixed  infinitive  of  the  principal  verb  ; 
hala  and  nabara  are  both  used  only  in  the  perfect,  and  they  follow 
the  verb  with  which  they  are  used.4 

The  simple  perfect  of  the  verb  is  used  as  in  the  Syro- Arabian 
languages  generally.5 

The  simple  imperfect  has  so  lost  sense  of  subjective  process  that  it 
is  used  only  when  governed  by  a  conjunction  or  turned  into  a  parti- 
ciple by  yam-  prefixed  to  it.6  To  state  a  fact  it  needs  the  help 
of  hala  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  third  singular  masculine, 
hala  drops  the  final  a,  as  if  its  subjective  process  were  in  some  degree 
taken  up  by  the  principal  verb.7  When  hala  is  subjoined  to  the 
suffixed  infinitive  it  is  reduced  to  kal,  not  only  in  the  third  singular 

1  Isenberg,  p.  65-73.  2  Ibid.  p.  169.  3  Ibid.  p.  79. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  66,  67,  70.  5  Ibid.  p.  174.  6  Ibid.  p.  67. 

7  Ibid.  p.  66. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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masculine,  but  in  all  the  persons  except  the  first  singular  and  the 
third  singular  feminine,1  perhaps  because  these  two  have  weaker 
suffixes  than  the  others  with  the  infinitive,  and  therefore  have  more 
need  of  expression  with  hala. 

When  the  object  suffixes  are  taken  by  these  formations  they  are 
inserted  before  halo.2 

This  verb  hala,  combined  with  the  imperfect  of  a  verbal  root  hon, 
is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  which,  constructed  with  the  suffixed 
infinitive  of  a  principal  verb,  expresses  a  potential.3 

In  these  formations  appears  the  African  tendency  to  separate  the 
process  of  being  or  doing  from  the  stem  of  the  verb ;  and  the  same  is 
seen  in  the  facility  of  forming  verbs  by  subjoining  to  adverbs  hala,  to 
say;  or  hadaraga,  or  hasana,  to  make4  (I.  11,  17,  19,  20,  28,  33,  37, 
50,  53,  69). 

146.  The  combination  also  in  a  compound  of  the  construct  noun 
with  the  genitive  is  a  departure  from  the  singleness  of  Syro- Arabian 
speech ;  and  the  development  of  a  copula  n  used  with  object  suffixes 
as  a  separate  word,5,  is  a  distinct  approach  to  the  fragmentariness  of 
African  speech.     The  nature  of  this  element  is  most  obscure,  for  the 
personal  suffixes  which  represent  the  subject  express  the  subject  as 
object,  as  if  being  were  an  operation  of  the  subject  on  himself.     This 
difficulty  does  not  occur  with  na  or  ni  in  Vei  (I.  37),  nor  with  no  in 
Woloff  (I.  28),  nor  with  ni  in  Oti,  in  which  n  seems  to  be  pronominal 
referring  to  the  predicate,  and  i  to  connect  this  with  the  subject  (I. 
53).     To  make  the  predicate  in  Amharic  the  true  subject  of  n,  sup- 
posed to  affect  the  subject  as  its  object,  would  be  contrary  to  two 
habits  of  the  language,  that  of  using  a  suffix  with  the  verb  to  corre- 
spond with  its  subject  as  such,  and  that  of  using  with  the  object  an 

earth  spacious  3d  fern.  obj. 

accusative  ending.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  meder  safi  n  •  at,  the 
earth  is  spacious ; 6  -at  corresponds  to  meder,  which  is  a  feminine 
noun,  and  if  safi  taken  substantively  were  subject  it  should  be  repre- 
sented by  a  subject  suffix  with  the  verb,  and  if  meder  were  the  object 
it  should  have  the  accusative  ending;  n  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
preposition,  for  the  prepositions  take  possessive  suffixes  (see  II.  97, 
102,  107).  The  contraction  of  idea  of  the  verb  is  shown  in  the  large 
number  of  biliteral  verbal  stems. 

147.  There  are  about  six  pure  prepositions,  and  rather  more  con- 
junctions.7 

148.  The  order  of  the  sentence  is  subject,  predicate,  copula ;  the 
adjective  precedes  the  noun,  and  the  governed  word  the  governing ; 8 
suffixes  and  prepositions  are  no  exception,  as  they  are  not  words,  but 
inseparable  parts  of  words. 

The  adjective  often  agrees  with  its  substantive  in  gender  and 
number,  often  does  not;  but  the  adjective  participles  formed  with 
relative  prefixed  agree  in  gender  and  number;  adjectives  are  oftener 
singular  than  plural,  and  masculine  than  feminine.9 

1  Isenberg,  p.  71.  2  Ibid.  p.  142.  3  Ibid>  p.  72/ 

Ibid.  p.  148.  s  Ibid  p  65  6  ibid.  p.  161. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  154,  158.  »  Ibid.  pp.  162,  178.  9  Ibid.  pp.  163,  165. 
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Xouns  thought  abstractly,  and  several  denoting  parts  of  the  body  or 
faculties  of  the  soul,  are  seldom  used  in  the  plural.1 

When  an  accusative  governs  a  genitive,  the  genitive  precedes  and 
takes  the  accusative  ending  instead  of  the  governor.^  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Amharic  to  think  a  relation  in  connection,  not  with  the 
substantive  itself,  but  with  the  substantive  determined  by  its  accom- 
panying words. 

When  a  genitive  has  several  adjectives  qualifying  it,  the  ya-  of  the 
genitive  is  prefixed  to  each  adjective,  and  may  or  may  not  be  prefixed 
also  to  the  substantive.3 

When  an  accusative  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  the  -n  is  generally  not 
affixed  to  both,  but  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other; 
when  by  several  adjectives,  each  of  them,  and  not  the  noun,  has  -n  ; 
when  it  is  a  relative  participle  that  agrees  with  the  noun,  the  participle 
has  the  -n.  in  apostle  pi.  time  in  house  constr.  Christian  so 

149.  Example:  Ba'\awarydt  zaman ba  '  bet  'a    Krestiyan  hendeh 
which  was  3d  sing.  fern,  union  fern,     was    3d  fern,  in  her  all  3d  pi.  poss.   one    body 
y  '  ala    '    £        hande'nat  nabara  •  £e  •  ba  •  t  liul  •  afaive  hande  segd 
one  fern,   soul  and  so  that  were  they    far  Christian     pi.  and  all  3d  sing.  poss. 

hand -it   nafse'm   heski  •  hon  '  u  •  deras  ;  Krestiyan' ate  "m  hul    •   u 
in    Christ    wholly  neg.  reflex,  separate  _3d  pi.  neg.  all  3d  pi.  poss.  rel.  Adam  child 
ba'Krestos  kato   hal   •  t    •    alayu  •  m ;    hul '  a£ aice  ya'Hadam  led' 
pi.         as         were  3d  pi.  in  body     all  3d  pi.  poss.  and  to  self  3d  pi.  poss.    without 

o£  henda  nabar'u    ba'segd  hul'dfawe  '  m    lavas  '  a£ awe       ydla 

Christ       rel.    be  lost  3d  pi.    sinner  pi.          as          were  3d  pi.  so       also    by 

Krestos     ya  '  taf  •  u      ydteh'dn  henda    nabar'u;   hendehu'm    ba' 

faith  all  3d  pi.  poss.  in  one          Christ    be  safe  they  all  3d  pi.  poss.  and  in 

hdyemdnot  hul '  of  awe    b'dnde    Krestos    dan  '  u    hul '  d£awe  '  m   b' 

one        calling  pass,  reflex,  call  3d  pi.  in  one        blood  and    be  just  3d  pi.  in  one 
dnde    mat*  rat       ta    '   £ar  '  u     b'dnde    dame'm     £adak  •  u    b'dnde 

Spirit     and  be  pure  3d  pi.  reflex,  sanctify  3d  pi.  and        Peter    and  to  believers 
ma'nfase'm      nat'  '  u      ta  '  qadas  '  u  •  m;   Petrose'm  la'miydmen 
all  3d  pi.  poss.  said         ye        rel.      kingdom          rel.    priesthood     people  copula 
hul    '   u     hala,  heldnt    ya '  mangestend    ya  '  kelien'at     wagan    n  • 
3d  pi.  obj.     rel.  reflex,    elect  3d  sing.  fern,  and  rel.  reflex,  sanctify  3d  sing.  fern,  and 

atlehu      ya  '  ta  '  marat  '  a£e   •  m     ya  '  ta  '  qadas    *    a£e    •    m 
generation  2d  pers.  manifest  pi.  that  from  darkness   unto      marvellous      his    unto 

teiceled      te    '    gait  '  u  zand  lta'£ alama  wada  miydsdaneq'awe  wada 

light    his  rel.  call  2d  pi.  obj.  accus.  work 

berhdn'u  ya't1  ar '  d£  ehu  '  n  sera.  In  the  time  of  the  Apostles 
there  was  such  an  union  in  the  Church  that  they  were  all  one 
body  and  one  soul.  All  Christians  were  quite  unseparated  in  Christ. 
As  all  of  them  were  Adam's  children  after  the  flesh,  and  as  in 
themselves  and  without  Christ  they  were  lost  sinners,  so  also  by 
faith  they  were  saved  in  one  Christ.  They  were  all  called  with 
one  calling,  justified  by  one  blood,  and  purified  and  sanctified 
by  one  spirit.  Peter  also  said  to  all  believers,  Ye  are  a  royal, 
priestly  people,  and  a  chosen  and  sanctified  generation,  that  ye 
should  show  forth  the  works  of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  dark- 
ness unto  His  marvellous  light ; 5  ba  governs  ya%awdryat  zaman  (147); 
ya  is  elided  after  ba;G  \awdri  is  an  active  substantive  (142) ;  beta  is 

1  Isenberg,  p.  166.  2  Ibid.  p.  167.  3  Ibid.  p.  168. 

4  Ibid.  p.  169.  5  Ibid.  p.  14-16.  6  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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the  construct  state  of  let  (142) ;  krestiydn  seems  to  be  the  word 
Christian ;  hendeh  yalat1,  what  was  so,  expresses  such ;  -nat  is 
formative  of  abstract  substantives,  hande,  one;  handenat,  oneness,  union 
(142) ; 1  the  tendency  to  subjoin  the  lighter  conjunctions  as  enclitics 
to  the  first  object  which  they  affect  shows  that  the  relation  is  so  weakly 
thought  that  it  needs  adaptation  to  its  object  to  give  it  vividness ;  the 
simple  prepositions  are  prefixed,  but  those  which  are  compounded  of  a 
preposition  and  a  noun  insert  between  their  two  parts  the  object  which 
they  govern,  for  it  is,  in  truth,  dependent  as  a  genitive  on  the  second 
part,  and  should  therefore  precede  the  latter.  Thus  heski  deras  means 
to  the  length ; 2  lion  seems  to  correspond  to  Hebrew  kun  stetit,  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  kdna  extitit  fuit.  The  verb  may  be  negatived  by  the 
negative  lial  prefixed  and  the  negative  m  suffixed ; 3  henda  precedes  the 
verb  which  it  affects ;  hdyemdnot  seems  to  be  a  compound  word ; 
the  verb  hamana  means  he  believed,4  and  from  this  root  in  Ethiopic 
comes  the  nominal  infinitive  fyaminot,  faith ; 5  mat1  rat  is  a  verbal  noun 
from  £ara  ;  ydmen  is  the  third  singular  imperfect  of  hamana;  from  this 
the  relative  participle  is  formed  by  prefixing  yame  (145),  which  becomes 
yami  before  the  y,  so  that  yamiydmen  is,  he  who  believes ; 6  and  as 
ya  is  dropped  after  the  preposition,  lamiydmen  is,  to  him  who  believes  ; 
mangestend  seems  to  be  an  abstract  noun  formed  by  ma-nd  from  a 
root  akin  to  Hebrew  ringed  ante,  ndgld  princeps;  kehenat  is  the 
abstract  of  the  noun  for  priest,  corresponding  to  Hebrew  kohen,  Ethiopic 
kdhan;  for  ndfehu  see  146  ;  teweled  is  concrete  nominal  essence  (142) 
of  tawalada,  the  passive  reflexive  of  loalada  genuit,  tegaltu  second 
plural  imperfect  of  galata;  hasdanaqa  is  causative  of  da?iaqa,  which 
doubtless  means  he  wondered  \  of  this  the  third  singular  imperfect 
ydsdaneq,  and  the  relative  participle  of  this  would  be  yamiydsdarieq, 
which  causes  to  wonder ;  this  drops  the  ya  after  wada,  and  takes 
'third  singular  suffix  awe, ;  yat1  ard£ elm  is,  he  who  hath  called  you ;  it 
.seems  not  to  take  a  second  ya-  to  put  it  in  the  genitive,  but  lets  this 
be  expressed  by  its  position ;  it  takes  the  accusative  ending  from  its 
governor  (148). 

TAMACHEK. 

150.  The  Berber  dialects  may  be  studied  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Syro- Arabian  languages,  exhibiting  as  they  do  throughout  their  struc- 
ture traces  of  affinity  to  those  languages,  but  subject  to  African 
influences  which  have  obscured  the  Syro- Arabian  features.  Of  these 
dialects  that  one  will  be  described  here  which,  being  most  remote  from 
external  influence,  may  be  supposed  to  have  preserved  the  native 
structure  of  the  language  in  its  greatest  purity.  Such  is  the  Tania- 
cliek  7  spoken  by  the  Tuariks  in  the  Sahara  from  the  south  of  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  and  Algiers  to  the  Niger,  and  to  the  kingdoms  of  Haussa  and 
Eornu,  and  from  the  longitude  of  Timbuctu  and  the  oasis  of  Tuat  on 
tin-  west  to  Eezzan  and  the  country  of  the  Tibbus  on  the  east.8  In 
this  great  region,  which  not  only  has  its  wells  and  oases,  but  is  said 

1  Isenberg.p.  34.  2  Ibid  pp>  156>  157<  3  Ibid<  p>  152. 

Ibid.  p.  55.  •  Dillmann,  p.  212.  6  Isenberg,  p.  94. 

7  Hanoteau,  Gram.  Tamachek,  pp.  xxvii.  xxviii.  8  Ibid.  p.  viii. 
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also  to  have  water  almost  everywhere  not  far  beneath  the  surface,  and 
in  rainy  years  to  be  covered  with  herbage,1  the  Tuariks  live  as 
nomads,2  with  their  camels,  asses,  and  goats.3 

151.  Tamachek  has  &,  g,  x,>,  A-,  g,  g,  y,  t,  d,  s,  z,  n,  t,  d,  s,  z,  *,  r, 
/,  ?i,  b,  /,  w,  m,  a,  i,  u,  ^,  u,  e  ;  g  and  z  are  weak  utterances  of  g  and  z.4 

The  letters  are  very  liable  to  euphonic  change ;  the  spirants  espe- 
cially are  imperfectly  distinguished  from  each  other;5  e  is  often 
sounded  like  French  eu,  especially  before  the  last  letter  of  a  word ; 
and  the  vowels  are  often  changed  for  one  another,  being  subordinate 
to  the  consonants ;  formative  consonants  take  vowels  when  required 
for  facility  of  utterance.0 

152.  Nouns  have  two  genders,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine; 
two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural. 

In  general  the  singular  of  masculine  nouns  begins  with  a  vowel, 
a,  e,  i,  or  u  ;  the  plural  of  masculine  nouns  begins  with  it  but  u  or  e, 
when  initial  of  singular,  is  retained  in  plural ;  feminine  nouns  both 
singular  and  plural  begin  with  t. 

Exceptions  to  these  rules  are  not  numerous.  Yet  there  are  some 
masculine  nouns,  as  well  singular  as  plural,  which  begin  with  a 
consonant,  some  masculine  plurals  begin  with  a,  and  some  feminine 
nouns  singular  or  plural  do  not  begin  with  t.7 

In  forming  a  feminine  singular  noun  from  a  masculine,  t  is  usually 
put  before  the  initial  vowel,  and  also  at  the  end ;  but  many  feminines 
have  not  the  final  t.  Use  only  can  teach  the  gender  of  a  noun.8 

A  nomen  unitatis,  or  noun  of  the  individual,  is  formed  from  a  collec- 
tive by  the  feminine  formation ;  and  in  the  same  way  a  diminutive 
is  formed  from  a  masculine  noun.9 

Masculine  plurals  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which 
take  final  n,  and  those  which  take  a  either  instead  of  a  final  vowel  of 
the  singular,  or  instead  of  the  vowel  before  its  last  letter.  These  two 
forms  are  sometimes  combined.  But  the  final  n  is  the  most  general 
mark  of  the  plural,  it  becomes  for  facility  of  utterance  an,  en,  or  in. 

If  a  or  i  occur  before  the  last  syllable  of  a  singular  noun,  it  is 
generally  changed  to  u  in  the  masculine  plural.10 

Feminine  plurals  prefix  t  to  the  masculine  plural. 

If  a  masculine  plural  end  in  n  or  en,  the  plural  of  the  feminine  will 
end  in  -in  ;  if  in  -an,  the  feminine  often  ends  in  atin. 

Feminine  singulars  ending  in  a  or  i  generally  make  plural  in  -uin  ; 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  -ua.n 

153.  The  marks  of  case  are  placed  before  the  noun,  n,  en,  or  ne  for 
genitive,   i  for  dative,  s  for  ablative;   there  is  no  element  for  the 
accusative  12  or  for  the  nominative. 

There  is  no  article ;  but  the  demonstrative,  followed  by  n  of  the 
genitive,  may  be  used  to  represent  a  preceding  noun  in  apposition 
with  a  following  one.13 

1  Hanoteau,  p.  ix.  note.           2  Ibid.  p.  xxi.  3  Ibid.  p.  xiv. 

4  Ibid.  p.  3-10.                           5  Ibid.  p.  11-13.  6  Ibid.  pp.  10,  13. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  15,  16.                      8  Ibid.  pp.  17,  18.  9  Ibid.  pp.  19,  29. 

10  Ibid  p.  19-23.                        n  Ibid.  pp.  24,  25.  12  Ibid.  pp.  27,  28. 
13  Ibid.  p.  29. 
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The  cardinal  numbers  take  a  feminine  form  when  connected  with  a 
feminine  noun.1 

154.  The  separate  personal  pronouns  are  : 

12  3 

In  the  singular,  nek,  kai  masc.,  kern  fern.,  enta  masc.,  entat  fern. ;  in 
1^ 2 

the  plural, nekkenid  masc.,  nekkenetid  fern.,  kawenid  masc.,  kametid  fern., 
3 

entenid  masc.,  entenetid  fern.  The  first  and  second  singular  may  be 
strengthened  with  -u,  -unan,  or  -uder,  and  the  third  singular  masculine 
wither.2  1  2  3 

The  possessive  suffixes  are, in  the  singular,  -i,  -k  masc.,  -m  fern.,  -s\  in 
1      2     3 

the  plural  -ner,  -nuen  masc.,  -enkemet  fern.,  -nesen  masc.,  -nesenet  fern. 
The  initial  n,  en  in  the  second  and  third  plural  suffixes,  seems  to  be  pro- 
nominal connective.  The  first  singular  -i  may  be  preceded  or  followed 
by  n,  which  seems  to  be  part  of  the  first  person ;  the  second  and 
third  singular  suffixes  may  be  preceded  by  enne,  which  is  probably 
connective,  the  third  singular  being  -ennes  or  -ennit.*  The  possessive 
suffixes  may  be  preceded  not  only  by  n  but  also  by  in,  the  first 
singular  becoming  -u  ;  they  are  then  inu,  innek,  innem,  innes  or  innit, 
innener,  innuen,  innekemet,  innesen,  innesenet* 

1231  2 


The  object  suffixes  of  the  verb  are  -i,  -k  -m,  -t  -tet;  -ner,  -wen  -kemet, 
3  12312 

-ten  -tenet ;  the  indirect  object  suffixes  are  -i,  -k  -m,  -s ;  -ner,  -un  -kemet, 
3 


-sen  -senet ;  of  these  latter  the  second  and  third  persons  take  before 
them  a  or  ha,  sometimes  in  the  singular,  always  in  the  plural.5 

The  simple  demonstrative  is  in  the  singular  wa  or  a  masculine,  ta 
feminine ;  in  the  plural,  wi  masculine,  ti  feminine  ;  the  stronger 
demonstrative  is  awa  this,  awin  that.  The  preceding  may  all  be 
strengthened  with  a  demonstrative  element  -rer  or  -der ;  6  there  are 
also  separate  demonstratives  dider  there,  da  here,  din  there,  net-win 
masculine,  nertin  feminine,  void.  The  demonstrative  is  used  for  a 
relative,  and  it  then  precedes  a  preposition  which  governs  it.7 

The  reflexive  pronoun  is  the  separate  personal  pronoun  followed  by 
iman,  with  the  possessive  suffix,  as  nekku  iman'in,  myself,  which 
Hanoteau  translates  moipersonne  de  moi  ;  when  it  is  governed  by  a  pre- 
position this  is  inserted  before  iman,  as  nekkii  siman'in,  from  myself.8 

The  interrogative  for  persons  and  things  is  ma ;  its  substantive  is 
connected  with  it  in  the  genitive;  it  precedes  a  preposition  which 
governs  it.9 

*  Hanoteau,  p.  127.  -  Ibid.  p.  32.  3  Ibid.  pp.  32,  33. 

Hml-  P-  34«  5  Ibid.  p.  35.  «  Ibid.  p.  37. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  38,  46.  s  Ibid.  p.  45.  9  Ibid.  pp.  46,  48. 
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The  demonstratives  ?ra,  ta,  ivi,  ti,  may  take  the  possessive  suffixes 
and  express  le  mien,  &c.1 

155.  The  adjective  is  included  within  the  verb,  being  expressed  by 
a  participle,2  and  having  no  forms  for  degrees  of  comparison.  It 
agrees  with  its  noun  in  gender  and  number,  except  that  in  the  plural 
it  has  only  one  form  for  both  genders.3 

The  subject  affixes  of  the  verb  are  : 


Singular. 

1 —         r 

1 t  —    d 

3.  masculine       .  i        — 

3.  feminine    .  t        — 


Plural. 

1 n  — 

2.  masculine    .     .     t  —  m 

2.  feminine      .     .     t  —  mt 

3.  masculine    .        —  n 
3.  feminine            .  —  nt 


The  verbal  stem  with  these  person  elements  is  an  indefinite  tense 
which  expresses  the  fact  thought  as  completed  without  defining  the 
time.4  It  is  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  Syro-Arabian  perfect  to  be 
called  the  perfect. 

It  is  changed  into  an  actual  present  in  certain  verbs,  generally 
those  which  have  more  than  two  radicals,  by  a  before  the  last  radical, 
which  becomes  i  when  negatived ;  in  others  a  derived  form  expressive 
of  habit  gives  duration  to  it.5 

It  is  put  in  the  past  by  being  preceded  by  kelad,  which,  followed 
by  actual  present,  expresses  imperfect,  and  by  perfect  a  pluperfect ; 
and  it  is  put  in  the  future  by  having  ad  prefixed,  or  to  make  it 
stronger  ha  or  fa.6 

The  second  singular  imperative  is  the  stem  of  the  verb ;  the  second 
plural  is  -t  masculine,  -met  feminine.7 

156.  Verbs  having  one  or  two  radical  consonants  often  begin  with 
a  vowel  which  appears,  from  its  changeableness,  not  to  be  radical. 
AVhen  this  vowel  is  a  in  the  imperative  and  future,  it  is  generally  u 
in  the  perfect ;  in  a  few  instances  it  is  i  in  the  imperative  and  future, 
and  u  in  the  perfect.8 

A  very  great  number  of  verbs  having  one  or  two  radical  consonants 
take  i  at  the  end  of  the  root  in  the  first  and  second  singular,  and  a  in 
all  the  other  persons ;  which,  however,  generally  changes  to  i  when 
the  verb  is  negatived,  and  often,  when  in  the  third  singular  or  first 
plural,  it  takes  an  object  suffix  of  the  third  singular,  sometimes  also 
with  that  of  third  plural,  the  t  of  the  suffix  being  then  dropped ; 9 
the  vowels  a,  e,  following  in  the  imperative  a  doubled  radical,  some- 
times change  to  u  in  the  tenses.10 

157.  A  participle  is  formed  by  subjoining,  for  the  masculine  singular, 
n  to  the  third  singular  masculine  of  the  perfect,  for  the  feminine 
singular,  t  to  the  third  singular  feminine  of  the  perfect ;  a  plural  for 
both  genders  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  masculine  singular  the  termi- 
nation of  the  plural  as  in  substantives.     This  participle  thus  formed 

1  Hanoteau,  p.  33.  2  Ibid.  p.  50.  a  Ibid.  p.  50-54. 

4  Ibid.  p.  55.  5  Ibid.  pp.  57,  58.  6  Ibid.  pp.  58,  60. 

7  Ibid.  p.  56.  8  Ibid.  pp.  60,  61.  9  Ibid.  pp.  61,  62. 

10  Ibid.  p.  63. 
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from  the  perfect  is  past,  when  similarly  formed  from  present  or  future 
it  is  present  or  future.1 

158.  The  verb  has  several  derived  forms  with  elements  prefixed  or 
suffixed  to  the  verbal  root. 

1,  s-,  causative;  2,  tu-,  passive;  3,  m-,  reciprocal  when  used  with 
causative,  passive,  neuter;  4,  nm-,  nim-,  reciprocal;  5,  -t,  become; 
6,  t-,  habitual ;  7,  second  radical  doubled,  habitual ;  8,  a  before  last 
radical,  habitual,  used  generally  with  causatives  and  passives  ;  9,  u 
before  the  last  radical,  habitual,  used  with  causatives;  10,  -a,  -i,  -u, 
habitual,  used  with  causatives  and  with  combinations  of  1,  2,  and  3.2 

There  are  the  following  combinations  of  these  forms,  2, 1 ;  1,  4;  3,  1  ; 
8,  1 ;  9,  1  ;  8,  2  ;  6,  3  ;  6,  4  ;  6,  5  ;  10,  2,  1  ;  10,  1,  4  ;  6,  3,  1,  8.3 

The  conjugation  of  the  derived  forms  differs  in  nothing  from  that 
of  the  simple  verb.4 

The  habitual  forms  express  the  frequentative,  the  continued.5 

The  second  form  and  the  sixth  do  not  generally  admit  the  vowel 
changes  of  156.6 

In  the  third  form  a  changeable  a  (156)  becomes  i  after  m,  and  the 
other  vowel  changes  of  156  generally  take  place.7 

159.  With  a  negative  the  future  is  expressed  by  an  habitual  per- 
fect, and  the  imperative  by  an  habitual  imperative.8 

The  reflexive  verbal  idea  is  expressed  by  the  verb,  followed  by 
iman,  soul,  person,  with  the  proper  possessive  suffix.9 

There  is  a  verb  emus,  a  copula,  and  a  verb  el,  to  have.10 

An  interrogation  is  expressed  with  mir  after  the  verb,  whether 
immediately  or  not.11 

A  verb  is  negatived  by  being  preceded  by  our  or  ou,  and  a  in  the 
last  syllable  then  becomes  i12  (155,  156). 

A  future  past  (shall  have)  may  be  expressed  by  the  future  of  emus, 
followed  by  the  perfect  of  the  verb,  each  with  its  person.  But  such 
relative  tenses  are  little  used.13 

The  verbal  infinitive  is  generally  expressed  by  the  future,  and  the 
nominal  infinitive  by  the  verbal  noun.u 

160.  When  personal  suffixes   are  employed   both  for  the   direct 
object  and  the  indirect,  the  indirect  precedes  the  direct;  and  when 
the  verb  is  affected  also  with  the  adverbial  d  (here,  hereupon),  this 
follows  the  object  suffixes.15 

Any  particle  affecting  a  verb  attracts  to  itself  from  the  verb  an 
object  suffix,  the  adverbial  suffix  d  here,  hereupon,  or  the  subjoined 
n  which  forms  the  participle.15 

The  particles  a,  as,  ra,  ha,  before  a  verb  strengthen  the  assertion, 
a  and  as  being  used  before  the  past,  ra  and  ha  before  the  future ; 
they  seem  each  to  involve  a  demonstrative  element.16 

161.  Verbal  nouns  of  the  action  are  formed  from  the  verbal  stem 

1  Hanoteau,  pp.  63,  64.  -  Ibid.  p.  66.  3  Ibid.  p.  67. 

Ibid.  p.  68.  c  Ibid  p   76  6  Ibid>  pp  7Ij  77- 

7  Ibid.  p.  72.  s  Ibid-  pp>  76>  91.  9  Ibid>  p>  82. 

10  Ibid.  pp.  83,  85.  n  Ibid>  p.  87>  12  Ibid>  pp.  87>  88. 

13  Ibid.  p.  91.  "  Ibid.  pp.  92,  93.  15  Ibid.  p.  94-98. 

16  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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as  follows :  1,  a- ;  2,  a-,  with  a  between  the  radicals  ;  3,  a-,  with 
u  before  the  last  radical  •  4,  t  -t ;  5,  t  -aut ;  6,  t  -i.  The  first  for- 
mation is  used  with  causatives  and  with  some  passives  and  reciprocals  ; 
some  nouns  of  this  formation  end  in  i.  The  second  formation  belongs 
to  verbs  of  three  radicals,  and  these  verbs  have  generally  at  the  same 
time  nouns  of  action  of  the  third  and  fifth  forms.  The  sixth  form  is 
the  most  frequent,  its  t  is  generally  followed  by  i,  and  a  changeable  a 
(156)  becomes  u.1 

Kouns  of  the  agent  are  formed  by  prefixing  a  to  the  verbal  stem, 
and  inserting  a  before  its  last  radical,  or  by  prefixing  an,  am,  or  anm, 
often  also  with  insertion  of  a  before  the  last  radical.2 

162.  "  The  number  of  the  particles  which  correspond  to  our  preposi- 
tions, adverbs,  and  conjunction  is  restricted  enough  in  Tamachek  ;  and 
each  of  them  may  be  translated  into  French  by  many  different  words, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  phrase.     The  prepositive,  adverbial,  and 
conjunctive  expressions  are  formed  either  by  means  of  verbs  or  by 
pronouns  and  particles,  or  by  the  help  of  substantives  verbal  for  the 
most  part  and  denoting  a  state  or  manner  of  being."  3 

The  prepositions  in  accordance  with  their  nominal  nature  take  the 
possessive  suffixes.4 

This  deficient  sense  of  relation  is  accompanied  by  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  connect  related  objects  by  means  of  pronominal  elements  ; 

he  said  to  him  to  father  his  of  young  man 

thus  i'nna'ha  '  s  i  '  ti  '  s  n'dbarad,  he  said  to  the  father  of  the 
young  man.4 

It  is  also  probably  the  reason  that  any  particle  preceding  a  verb  as 
relative  to  it  attracts  to  itself  from  the  verb  any  element  suffixed  to 
the  latter ;  for  owing  to  the  deficient  sense  of  relation  the  mind  fails 
to  think  a  relative  element  transitionally,  and  tends  to  take  up  into  it 
the  consequent,  omitting  the  transition.  When  an  element  is  relative 
to  a  fact  it  tends  to  take  up  what  the  verb  passes  to  in  the  conception 
of  fact,  omitting  the  transition,  that  is,  the  verb  itself. 

163.  There  is  in  this  language  a  singular  mixture  of  African  and 
Syro-Arabian  characteristics.      And  the  African   characteristics  are 
different  from  those  which  show  themselves  in  Ethiopic  and  Amharic. 

In  the  latter  languages  there  is  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  contract 
the  act  of  thought  by  limitation  of  its  object  (123, 146),  and  also  of  a 
tendency  to  detach  from  the  verbal  stem  the  process  of  being  or  doing 
(125,  145),  both  which  characterise  African  speech.  But  in  Tamachek 
the  principal  African  feature  is  the  tendency  which  distinguishes  the 
Kafir  languages  to  express  as  a  prefix  the  substance  of  the  noun  and 
the  subject  person  of  the  verb.  The  rules  given  in  152  in  reference 
to  the  initial  letters  of  nouns  are  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  structure 
of  Kafir  nouns,  or  rather  of  this  in  its  reduced  form  as  it  appears  in 
West  Africa  in  Oti,  Bullom,  and  Woloff,  and  the  tendency  to  put  the 
person  before  the  verb  led  to  the  application  to  the  perfect  of  the  per- 
sonal prefixes  which  in  Syro-Arabian  belonged  to  the  imperfect,  so  as 
to  abolish  the  distinction  between  these  two  tenses.  Such  a  part 
of  the  verb,  indefinite  as  to  position  in  time,  is  found  generally  in 

1  Hanoteau,  pp.  101,  102.        2  Ibid.  p.  105.         3  Ibid.  p.  108.        *  Ibid.  p.  36. 
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African  languages.  It  is  ihe  action  of  African  influence  on  a  Syro- 
Arabian  language  which  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  Tamachek  for- 
mations. Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  these  retain  so  much  of  that 
essentially  Syro-Arabian  feature,  internal  vowel  change,  not  only  in 
the  verbal  formations,  but  also  in  the  plural  nouns.  The  grammatical 
elements  also  are  to  a  great  extent  Syro-Arabian ;  t  for  the  feminine 
gender  and  for  the  nomen  unitatis  ;  the  nasal  for  the  plural,  the  broad 
vowel  a  for  the  plural  (130),  the  elements  of  the  personal  pronouns, 
the  elements  of  the  derived  forms  of  the  verb ;  a  expressive  of  the 
stronger  process  of  being  or  doing,  differently  applied,  however,  in 
Tamachek,  in  which  often  it  expresses  an  actual  present  or  a  future, 
and  absorbed  by  the  first  and  second  singular,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to 
/,  while  it  has  to  be  supplied  with  the  other  more  objective  persons, 
changed  into  *  also  in  the  last  syllable  after  a  negative,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent tense  of  Kafir  verbs. 

lion        with    panther  with  with      jackal      past 

164.  Example:    Awaqqas    d   '  ahar    et' tahuri    d   •  abeggi  kelad 
be  3d  pi.  pi.  comrade   pi.     day     one    hunt  3d  pi.   find    3d  pi.  sheep  kill  3d  pi. 
emus  '  en    imidaiv  '  en  ;  aliel  Hen  geddel  '  en  egraw  '  en  teliali  enfa  '  n  ' 
her    3d  sing,  speak      lion         3d  sing,      say    to     them  who  to  us  3d  sing,  divide 
tet ;     i     '    siul  awaqqas      i     '     nna'lia  '  sen,  ma'ha'ner    i    •  zzun  * 
part.  pi.  meat  pi.  these         say  3d  pi.  jackal    he    that  3d  sing,  be  little  part,  among 
en     isa  •  n  ivi'der ;  enna  '  n   abeggi  enta  iva     i    •    nderr  •  en     de    • 
us     3d  sing,  divide  jackal  pi.  meat    pi.  3d  sing,  make  four    fern,  parts    3d  sing. 
ner ;     i    •    zzun   abeggi     isa    '   n      i    '     ga  okkoz  •  et    teful ;     i 
say   to    them  come;    2d  pi.  imper.  each  one    fut.  3d  sing,     take    part      of     it 
nna'ha'sen   aiau       •       t         ak  Hen   ad      i    '   etkel  tafult'enn'it ; 
3d  sing,  come    hereupon    lion       3d  sing,     say    to    him  to  jackal    which  of  all 

i    '    usa    '    d      awaqqas     i    '    nna'lia  '  s     i  •  abeggi    ma    n'eket 

part,  my    among  them     3d  sing,    say    to    him  jackal  be  like  3d  pi.  fern. take  one 

tafult '  in  •  d  •  esenet ;     i    '    nna'ha  '  s    abeggi  ula    '    net     etkeliie' 

fern,  that  to  thee  3d  sing.  fern,  pleasing  becomes  3d  sing,  say    to  him      lion        not 

t     ta'ha'k          t      •      egraz    •   et ;        i    •  nna'lia 's  awaqqas  ur 

2d  pers.  know  sing,  division  2d  sing,  strike  him  3d  sing,  kill  him  when  3d  sing,  die 

t  '  essin'ed  ta'zzun't  i  '  iuit  '  t  i  •  nra't;  as  i  '  mmut 
jackal  seek  3d  pi.  that  fut.  3d.  sing,  divide  part,  meat  pi.  3d  sing.  fern,  say  to 
abeggi  egmi '  en  wa  ha  i  '  zzun  '  en  i-sa'n;  t  '  enna  ha' 
them  I  dem.  fut.  3d  sing,  divide  part.  3d.  sing.  fern,  mix  meat  pi.  of 

sen  tahuri  nekk'u    ha        i    •    zzun  '  en  t      •      eserti  isa' n  n' 

jackal  with  meat  pi.  of    sheep    3d  sing.  fern,  begin    division    3d  sing.  fern,  make 
abeggi  d '  isa  •  n  en'tehali  t      '      ules   tazzunt  t       '      ega 

six    fern,  parts     they       three  of  them  when  3d  sing,  see      lion        that  3d  sing. 
sedis  '  et  teful  entenid  kerad  •  esen  ;    as        i   '  ni  awaqqas  awin     i 
say  to    3d  sing.  obj.       we  three    of  us    parts    these  fern,    six     fern,     who 

nna'lia      •    s          nrkkenid   kerad'ener  teful     ti  '  der  sedis  •  et     ma' 
them  fern,  be  part.  3d  sing.  fern,    say    to  him  this      of      lion  this 

tenet  ilan;  t  '  enna'ha's  tahuri  ta-rer  n'awaqqas,  ta'rer 
of  chief  of  us  that  of  three  fern,  of  eye  pi.  dem.  pi.  fern.  3d  pers.  be  red  part. 
n'ameqqar'ne'ner  ta's'kerad'et  en'tift-awin  ti  i  •  segger  •  n  • 

pl.  fern.  3d  sing.  fern,  say  3d  sing.  obj.     lion    who  2d  pers.  pron.  fern.  3d  sing,  caus, 

in;  i  nna     •    s       awaqqas  ma         krnt  i    •    s   ' 

l.'.-.rn     part,  division      this         3d  sing.  fern,  say     to  him  stroke  that  fern,  kill 

elmed  '  en   ta'zzuni;  ta'ret- ;  t     •    enna  ha 's   t'iui't     ta     inra' 

part,  jackal      it    to  me  3d  sing.  caus.    learn  part,     division       this 
n   abeggi  entat'h'i        i     •     s  '  elmed' en     ta'zzuii't  tare?.     Lion  and 
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panther  and  tahuri  and  jackal  were  comrades ;  one  day  they  hunted, 
they  found  a  sheep,  they  killed  her ;  lion  spoke,  and  said  to  them, 
Who  is  to  divide  to  us  these  meats  1  they  said,  Jackal,  he  that  is  least 
of  us.  Jackal  divided  the  meats ;  he  made  four  parts ;  he  said  to 
them,  Come,  each  one  shall  take  a  part  of  it ;  hereupon  lion  came, 
said  to  him,  to  jackal,  Which  of  all  is  my  part  among  them  1  jackal 
said  to  him,  They  are  alike,  take  one  that  is  pleasing  to  thee ;  lion 
said  to  him,  Thou  knowest  not  division ;  he  struck  him,  he  killed 
him.  When  jackal  died  they  sought  (one)  that  would  divide  the 
meats ;  tahuri  said  to  them,  Here  am  I  to  divide ;  she  mixed  meats 
of  jackal  with  meats  of  sheep ;  she  began  division ;  she  made  six 
parts,  they  (being)  three  ;  when  lion  saw  that,  he  said  to  her,  We  (are) 
three,  these  six  parts,  who  owns  them  1  tahuri  said  to  him,  This  for 
lion,  this  for  our  chief,  the  third  for  the  eyes  that  are  red ;  lion  said 
to  her,  Who  taught  thee  this  division  1  she  said  to  him,  The  stroke 
that  killed  jackal,  it  taught  me  this  division ; l  imidawen  is  masculine 
plural  of  amidi,2  the  feminine  plural  is  timidawin; 3  mahanef,  the 
interrogative  and  relative  pronouns,  are  'amongst  those  particles  which, 
preceding  a  verb,  attract  suffixes  belonging  to  the  verb,  though  not 
the  participial  -n  (160,  162);  a  relative  or  interrogative  pronoun  is 
followed  by  a  participle ; 4  teful  is  the  plural  of  tafult ; 3  aiaut  is 
imperative  of  an  obsolete  verb ; 5  egrazet  seems  to  be  a  derived  verb 
of  the  fifth  form  (158) ;  tittawin  is  plural  of  tit;  a  personal  pronoun 
as  subject  attracts  the  object  suffixes  from  the  verb,  thus  entat'lii. 

HAUSSA. 

165.  The  Haussa  language,  which  borders  on  Tamachek  to  the 
south,  shows  traces  of  affinity  to  it,   and  through  it  to  the  Syro- 
Arabian,  but  so  faint  and  uncertain  that  one  might  say  that  Syro- 
Arabian  features  vanish  in  Haussa. 

Its  consonants  are  h,  k,  g,  n,  y,  t\  t,  d,  t\  s,  z,  r,  I,  n,  /,  iv,  b,  m  ; 
(lb  is  a  double  consonant,  characteristic  of  these  parts  of  Africa ;  kw 
also  occurs.  The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u;  the  diphthongs  are  ei 
and  qi ;  other  concurrent  vowels  get  each  its  full  sound ;  n  becomes 
m  before  b.6 

166.  Abstract  nouns  of  action  or  quality  are  formed  by  -ta;  nouns 
of  the  agent  by  ma-,  mai-  singular,  masu-  plural ;  diminutives  by  dah- 
singular,  yaya-  plural.7 

Nouns  have  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural.  The  plural  is 
formed  so  variously  as  to  be  scarcely  reducible  to  rule ;  sometimes  by 
-una,  -ua  substituted  for  last  vowel ;  sometimes  by  -i,  or  by  -i  preceded 
by  the  same  consonant  as  that  which  begins  the  last  syllable,  changing 
also  the  final  vowel  into  uo  or  o  or  a  ;  sometimes  by  inserting  a  before 
the  last  syllable.8 

There  are  two  genders,  masculine  and"  feminine,  which,  however, 
seem  to  be  principally  sexual ;  the  termination  -i  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  masculine,  -a  to  the  feminine.9 

1  Hanoteau,  p.  133.  2  Ibid.  p.  23.  3  Ibid.  p.  24. 

4  Ibid.  p.  64.  5  Ibid.  p.  126.  6  Schon,  Gram.  Haussa,  p.  1-3. 

7  Ibid.  p.  4.  8  Ibid.  p.  5.  9  Ibid.  p.  6. 
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Cases  are  expressed  by  prepositions ;  n-  belongs  to  the  genitive,  but 
is  more  frequently  omitted.  The  genitive  follows  its  governing  noun  ; 
the  object  without  mark  of  case  follows  the  verb,  and  the  subject 
always  precedes  the  verb.1 

Adjectives  are  few,  and  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  noun. 
They  sometimes  have  the  endings  -i  masculine,  -a  feminine ;  but  are 
sometimes  formed  with  the  connective  pronominal  prefixes  na-  mascu- 
line, ta-  feminine,  or  ma-,  mai-  singular,  masu-  plural.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  an  adjective  qualifying  a  noun,  another  noun  is  used,  either 
in  apposition  to  the  former  or  governed  by  it.2 

There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.3 

167.  The  personal  pronouns  are,  in  the  singular,  first,  ina  masculine, 
nia  or  ta  feminine ;  second,  ka  or  kai  masculine,  ki  feminine ;  third, 
si,  ya,  or  sa  masculine,  ta,  ita,  or  tai  feminine ;  in  the  plural,  first 
mu,  second  ku,  third  su,  sometimes  uttered  with  final  ?i.4     In  Yei 
also  the  first  plural  is  mu.     The  reflexive  element  is  kan,  as  kanka, 
thyself ;  but  with  the  first  singular  it  is  kai.5 

The  demonstrative  elements  are  wa,  na,  na,  da,  which  may  be 
variously  compounded  with  each  other ;  the  interrogative  and  relative, 
mi,  meh,  wonne,  wonna,  ena,  kaka,  ica,  da,  wodda,  wonne;  the  indefinite, 
kowha,  wosu.® 

168.  The   verb  has  in  some  few  instances  the  following  derived 
forms,  inceptive  -ua,  completive  -o,  passive  -u,  little  used.     Some  verbs 
are  formed  with  -sie,  which  is  changed  to  -sa  in  the  third  singular 
masculine  and  feminine.7 

An  actual  present  is  expressed  by  na  between  the  subject  person 
and  the  verb,  and  sometimes  a  perfect  by  ka  in  the  same  place ;  a 
future  is  expressed  by  repeating  before  the  verbal  stem  the  final 
vowel  of  the  subject  person ;  the  subject  person  followed  by  the 
verbal  stem  expresses  a  perfect.8 

There  is  a  verb  of  existence  present  or  past,  na,  neh,  keh,  or  with 
feminine  subject  fe;  of  existence  future,  samma,  with  the  final  vowel 
of  subject  person  prefixed.9 

169.  There  are  very  few  prepositions  or  conjunctions.10 

which         be     certainly      little        by   seed     all 

170.  Examples :  (1.)   Wondda   keh  gaskia  karami  ga  iri   duka, 

and      foes          man 

which  is  in  fact  the  smallest  of  all  seeds.11     (2.)  Da  makiya  mutum 
they  be        men      gen.     him 

su  neh  mutani   n  •  sa,  and  a  man's  foes  are  his  own  people ; u  da 
is  the  same  as  Tamachek  de  or  d ;  makiya  is  plural  of  makiyi,  and 

man          good        from     good    gen. 
mutani  is   plural   of    mutum.     (3.)  Mutum   nagari  daga   keao    n- 

treasure     gen.   heart     he  bring   out       things  which  pi.    good       bad        man 
surukumi  n  •  sufia  ya  kao  wose  abubua  masu  •  keao,  mugu  mutum 
from      bad    gen.      treasure      he  bring    out       things        bad 

daga  mugu  n  •  surukumi  ya  kao  wose  abubua  miagu,  a  man  that  is 

1  Schim,  pp.  6,  7.  2  Ibid.  pp.  8,  9.  3  Ibid.  p.  10. 

Ibid.  p.  U.  c  ibid.  p.  15.  6  Ibid.  p.  16-18. 

Ibid.  p.  20.  s  IbicL  p<  23_25.  9  Ibid  pp<  21  22 

10  Ibid.  pp.  29,  30.  11  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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good  from  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  things  which 
are  good,  a  bad  man  from  the  bad  treasure  bringeth  forth  bad  things ; l 

not        that 

alnibua  is  plural  of  abu,  miagu  plural  of  mugu.  (4.)  Ba  wonnan 
which  be  go  inside  gen.  mouth 

da  keh  sua  £iki  m  '  bahki,  not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth;2 
they  fut.  allow    to   teach       any  who  be 

fiki  means  belly.     (5.)  Su  u  '  berri  ga  koya  kohwa  woddanda  keh 

wish    learn 

soh   koyo,   they  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  any  who  is  willing  to 
learn ; 3  ~koya  and  koyo  do  not  tally  with  the  meaning  given  to  -o  in 
168 ;  woddanda  is  a  remarkable  compound  of  demonstrative  elements, 
any       he  fut.  do     will  father  gen.  me 

(6.)  Kohwa  si  i  '  yi  yirda  oba  n*a,  whosoever  shall  do  the  will 
of  my  father.4 

171.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  examples,  as  well  as  in  the  actual 
present  (168),  may  be  observed  a  tendency  to  detach  from  the 
verbal  stem  the  process  of  doing  or  being ;  and  in  such  a  word  as 
masukeao  there  is  an  openness  of  texture,  as  of  parts  imperfectly 
combined.  But  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  properly  regarded  as 
the  fragrnentariness  of  pure  African  speech.  The  inner  plural  is  still 
retained ;  and  some  of  the  grammatical  elements  still  betray  a  Syro- 
Arabian  affinity.  That  affinity  explains  the  small  degree  in  which 
the  natural  integers  of  thought  are  broken  into  parts,  compared  with 
what  takes  place  in  the  adjacent  Negro  languages.  When  Haussa  is 
compared  with  Arabic  and  Hebrew  there  may  be  observed,  along  with 
other  much  more  striking  differences,  a  comparative  smallness  in  the 
separate  thoughts.  Such  a  reduction  is  to  be  seen  also  in  Ethiopic 
and  Amharic.  For  just  as  the  Chinese  family,  when  in  Burmese  it 
approaches  the  quicker  thought  of  India,  exhibits  in  that  language  a 
reduction  or  limitation  in  the  object  which  the  mind  thinks  in  a  single 
act  (21,  38),  so  does  the  Syro- Arabian  manifest  the  same  tendency 
in  Ethiopic  and  Amharic,  as  it  comes  under  the  influence  of  African 
excitability  (123,  146) ;  a  tendency  also  to  be  seen  in  Haussa,  whose 
affinity  to  the  Syro- Arabian  is  more  remote.  Tamachek  or  Berber  is 
less  affected,  being  spoken  by  a  race  which  is  partially  separated  by 
the  desert  from  the  genuine  African  influence. 

Throughout  the  five  groups  into  which  the  races  and  languages  of 
mankind  have  been  put  in  this  chapter,  everywhere  the  tendency  to 
think  small  objects  in  the  successive  acts  of  the  mind  has  been  found 
proportional  to  the  readiness  of  excitability  of  the  race,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  quickness  and  mobility  of  their  mental  action,  while 
the  tendency  to  think  large  objects  has  been  found  proportional  to  the 
slowness  and  persistence  of  their  mental  action. 

The  same  concomitance  of  variation  of  thought  and  language  will 
be  found  to  prevail  in  the  great  family  which  remains  to  be  studied. 

1  Schon,  p.  10.  2  Ibid.  p.  16.  3  Ibid.  p.  17.  4  Ibid.  p.  18.      , 
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VI. — The  Indo-European  Languages. 

1.  The  Indo-European  languages,  in  their  most  ancient  and  original 
form,  differ  from  the  Syro- Arabian  in  this  characteristic  principle  of 
their  structure,  that  while  the  latter  take  into  the  thought  of  the 
root  elements  which  are  closely  combined  with  it  in  the  conception  of 
fact,  the  former  generally  add  such  elements  externally  to  the  root, 
thinking  them  in  a  succession  of  mental  acts  of  which  the  thought  of 
the  root  is  one  ;  and  they  scarcely^  ver  think  the  root  except  as  part  of 
an  idea  to  which  the  other  parts  are  added  externally  to  form  the  idea. 

Now  this  characteristic  difference  receives  its  explanation  at  once 
from  the  law  which  has  been  traced  in  the  preceding  sections  through 
the  languages  of  the  world.  For  the  Indo-European  structure  is  a 
partial  breaking  into  fragments  of  integers  of  thought  which  Syro- 
Arabian  keeps  entire,  a  narrowing  of  the  momentary  field  of  view,  so 
as  to  resolve  the  idea  into  a  succession  of  parts  which  the  Syro- 
Arabian  embraces  in  one  view.  And  the  quicker  excitability  of 
mental  action  which,  according  to  our  law,  should  correspond  to  this 
tendency  to  resolve  speech  into  fragments,  is  found  in  fact  to  exist  in 
the  nature  of  the  European  compared  with  that  of  the  Arabian  and 
the  Chinese  (chap,  i.,  Part  L,  Sect.  V.,  1,  5). 

In  the  Syro-Arabian  family  of  languages,  when  affected,  as  in 
Ethiopic,  with  the  ready  excitability  of  Africa,  there  is  an  approach 
to  the  Indo-European  treatment  of  the  root  as  a  mere  fragment  of 
an  idea  (V.  123).  And  in  the  Chinese  family  the  same  is  to  be 
observed  in  Burmese,  in  which  thought  is  quickened  by  Indian 
influence  (V.  21).  And  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages  which  were  spoken  by  races  of  slower  mental  action, 
the  root  tends  to  be  thought  with  more  fulness  as  a  complete  idea. 
For  in  every  case  the  magnitude  of  the  object  which  the  mind  thinks 
in  its  single  acts  varies  inversely  as  the  quickness  of  its  action. 

This,  however,  remains  to  be  set  forth  in  full  in  the  Indo-European 
languages,  in  connection  with  the  other  features  of  their  structure ; 
which,  however,  may  be  more  briefly  stated  as  to  those  languages 
which  are  familiar  to  every  scholar. 

SANSKRIT. 

2.  Sanskrit  developed  the  consonants  more  than  the  vowels.     It 
had  the  four  mutes  and  nasal  of  the  post-palatal,  palatal,  cerebral, 
dental,  and  labial  orders.     The  ante-palatals  are  not  in  the  written 
alphabet ;  and  though  the  dentals  are  often  followed  by  ?/,  they  still 
retain  their  own  character.     Of  the  spirants  it  had  the  faucal  h,  the 
palatal,  ante-palatal,  and  dental  spirants,  but  no  medial  spirants  except 
//  and  v  ;  of  the  vibratiles  it  had  r  and  Z.    To  these  should  be  added  r 
to  represent  the  vowel  r ;  for  though  r  cannot  be  properly  uttered  as  a 
vowel,  it  may  be  uttered  with  a  sustained  sonancy  (202).     The  San- 
skrit vowels  r  are  described  as  involving  a  very  short  and  a  long  i;1 

1  Williams,  Sanskrit  Grain.,  p.  7  ;  Bopp,  Gram.  Sans.,  sect  12. 
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if  this  be  so  they  ought  to  be  written  ri  and  p.  The  cerebral  I  also 
occurs  in  the  Vedas.1 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  cerebrals  and  sonant  vowel  r,  Sanskrit 
has  in  common  with  the  Dravidian  languages,  except  that  the  latter 
is  not  properly  a  vowel  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  as  it  cannot  with- 
out a  vowel  form  a  syllable.  There  are  euphonic  affinities  between 
ante-palatals  and  cerebrals  which  might  suggest  the  supposition  that 
the  cerebrals  were  ante-palatals  more  or  less  changed  in  their  utterance 
by  Dravidian  influence ;  thus  s  is  ante-palatal,  yet  its  euphonic  affinities 
are  cerebral,  and  the  affinity  of  i  for  n  seems  to  prove  it  to  be  n,  yet 
the  other  affinities  of  n  are  cerebral. 

The  only  simple  vowels  which  Sanskrit  has  are  a,  i,  and  u,  short 
and  long ;  but  i  or  i,  and  u  or  u,  may  each  be  compounded  with  a, 
making  what  is  called  the  Guna  of  those  vowels,  namely,  e,  o,  or  with 
a  making  what  is  called  their  Vriddhi,  namely,  the  diphthongs  di  and 
an.  In  the  same  way  ri  and  ri  make  Guna  ar  and  Vriddhi  dr. 
There  is  no  Guna  for  a,  but  a  is  Vriddhi  for  a. 

M  is  a  weak  nasal,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  after  a  vowel  becomes 
a  mere  nasalisation  called  anusivara ;  any  of  the  nasals  following  a 
vowel  and  coming  immediately  before  a  spirant  or  vibratile  in  the 
same  word  is  weakened  to  this  nasalisation.2  The  nasal  is  partly 
absorbed  by  the  vowel  (202),  and  its  breath  partly  taken  by  the  spirant 
or  vibratile.  F,  when  immediately  preceded  in  a  word  by  any  other 
consonant  than  r,  is  pronounced  w. 

The  cerebral  consonants  are  rarely  found  at  the  beginning  of 
words.3 

There  is  no  accent  in  ordinary  speech,4  and  each  word  runs  into 
the  next,  a  final  vowel  of  the  former  either  combining  with  an  initial 
vowel  of  the  latter  or  becoming  a  semi-vowel  before  it ;  but  if  a  as 
initial  of  a  word  follows  a  final  e  or  5  it  is  dropped  ;  if  a  final  e  or  o 
comes  before  any  other  initial  vowel  but  a,  e  is  changed  to  ay,  5  to 
av,  and  the  y  or  v  is  dropped  if  the  initial  be  that  of  another  word, 
but  retained  if  it  be  that  of  an  affix.5 

Sanskrit  utterance  was  indolent,  and  deficient  in  versatility,  as  appears 
from  the  extent  to  which  it  weakened  the  consonants  and  slurred  over 
the  transitions  of  utterance  by  changing  concurrent  elements. 

The  tenues,  as  well  as  x,  £,  an(i  *,  being  called  hard,  and  the  other 
consonants  soft,  a  tenuis  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  stem  generally  becomes 
unaspirated  medial  before  a  soft  or  vowel  initial ;  and  a  medial  at 
the  end  becomes  unaspirated  tenuis  before  a  hard  initial,  throwing 
back  its  aspiration  if  it  be  aspirate  on  an  initial  g,  d,  or  b ;  but  a 
nasal  initial  generally  turns  into  a  nasal  a  preceding  final  consonant ; 
t  or  d  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  assimilated  by  an  initial  &',  </',  or  Z  /  t 
or  d  at  the  end  of  a  word  being  followed  by  an  initial  x'5  both  the  final 
and  the  initial  become  k' ;  ke  or  g'  at  the  end  of  a  stem  before  t,  £,  or 
s,  becomes  k ;  d1  at  the  end  of  a  stem  becomes  d,  and  6l  becomes  b 
before  t  or  f,  and  these  become  cf ;  if  n  at  the  end  of  a  word  is 
followed  by  an  initial  k',  t}  or  t,  then  x',  §,  or  s,  is  inserted  between 

1  Williams,  p.  8.  2  Ibid.  p.  5.  3  Ibid.  pp.  9,  10. 

4  Ibid.  p.  14.  6  Ibid.  p.  22-24. 
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(177),  and  n  becomes  anuswara;  s  or  r  at  the  end  of  a  word  becomes 
a  mere  breathing  before  an  initial  kt  k\  p,  p',  x  or  s>  or  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence ;  s  at  the  end  of  a  word,  preceded  by  a,  becomes  u  before  a 
soft  consonant  or  a,  and  combines  with  the  a  preceding  it  into  o,  but 
before  any  vowel  except  a  it  is  dropped ;  also  if  the  initial  is  a  instead 
of  a  soft  consonant  this  a  is  dropped;  s  at  the  end  of  a  word,  pre- 
ceded by  a  before  a  soft  consonant  or  a  vowel,  is  dropped ;  s  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  preceded  by  any  other  vowel  but  a  or  a,  and  followed 
by  a  soft  consonant  or  a  vowel,  becomes  r,  unless  the  following  initial 
be  r,  in  which  case  the  s  is  dropped,  and  the  preceding  vowel  is 
lengthened;  the  pronouns  sas  and  esas  drop  the  final  s  before  any 
consonant ;  h  at  the  end  of  a  stem  beginning'  with  d  becomes  g  before 
t  or  t\  and  the  t  or  f  becomes  cT ;  h  at  the  end  of  a  stem  not  begin- 
ning with  d  or  n  is  dropped  before  t  or  t\  and  the  radical  vowel 
lengthened,  t  or  t  becomes  f ;  r  at  the  end  of  a  word  before  a  tenuis 
becomes  spirant ;  r  at  the  end  of  a  word  preceded  by  a,  and  followed 
by  r,  is  dropped ;  x' at  the  end  of  a  stem  before  t  or  t*  becomes  s,  and 
the  t  or  £*  becomes  cerebral ;  x  or  £  at  the  end  of  a  stem  before  cT 
becomes  rf,  and  the  d1  becomes  f ;  s  at  the  end  of  a  stem  before  cf 
becomes  d,  s  before  s  becomes  t.  At  the  end  of  a  word,  or  at  the  end 
of  a  stem  before  an  affix  beginning  with  a  consonant,  concurrent  con- 
sonants are  not  permitted,  an  aspirated  consonant  drops  its  aspiration, 
h  becomes  k  or  ft  a  palatal  becomes  guttural  or  cerebral,  x'  and  £ 
become  either  k  or  t.1 

3.  The  noun  has  three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter, 
and  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 

Nominal  stems  ending  in  a  are  apt  to  express  the  feminine  gender 
by  lengthening  a  ;  the  feminine  gender  is  also  expressed  by  -i  /  some 
stem  endings,  as  -ti,  are  exclusively  feminine,  others,  as  -ana,  -twa,  -ya, 
-t?*a,  neuter ;  others  of  all  genders. 

The  Sanskrit  root,  in  becoming  a  nominal  or  verbal  stem,  often  affects 
its  vowel  with  Guna  or  Vriddhi,  that  is,  combines  with  it  a  or  a  (2). 
This  change  cannot  be  explained  on  euphonic  principles.  It  is  no 
doubt  expressive  of  a  greater  fulness  in  the  thought  of  the  root  when 
embodied  in  certain  stems  than  as  thought  in  the  abstract  or  in  other 
stems.  The  vowel  a  is  suggestive  of  strength  by  reason  of  its  large 
volume  of  breath  and  the  additional  action  of  the  chest  which  its 
utterance  brings  into  play ;  whereas  i  reduces  this  to  a  minimum,  and 
if  used  on  account  of  this  property  will  express  weakness.  A  long 
vowel  or  Vriddhi  may  bring  into  notice  the  quiescence  of  the  organs 
of  the  mouth  while  it  is  being  uttered,  and  is  then  expressive  of 
quiescence  or  relaxation. 

Nominal  stems  may  be  divided  into  the  following  eight  classes, 
comprising  different  formations,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  single 
examples : 

I.  Masculine  and  neuter  stems  in  -a,  feminine  in  -a  and  -1. 

(1.)  From  roots  :  div  shine,  deva  a  deity,  yug'  join,  yog  -a  joining ; 
x'ub*  shine,  x'u^'a  beautiful,  \utfd  fern. ;  kri  do,  kdr'aka  doer, 

1  Williams,  pp.  26-38,  124-126 ;  Bopp,  Gram.  Sans.,  p.  36-62. 
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kar-ikd  fern.,  nrit  dance,  nart'aka  dancer,  nart'aki  fem.,  tap  burn, 
tap'dka  inflammatory,  tdp'akd  fem.;  m  guide,  nay 'ana  the  eye;  swap 
sleep,  swapiia  sleep ;  \fru  hear,  \ro'tra  neut.,  organ  of  hearing ;  pu'tra 
soii,pu'tri  daughter;  also  others  in  -ra,  -la,  -ma,  -va,  -ka;  sprih  desire, 
sp ril id  fem.,  desire. 

(2.)  From  nominal  stems :  purusa  man,  purusa'twa  neut.,  manli- 
ness ;  sulirid  friend,  sauhrid'ya  neut.,  friendship ;  purusa  man, 
paurusa  manly ;  ddru  wood,  ddrava  wooden ;  venu  flute,  vainavika 
flute-player,  vainavikl  fem. ;  purusa  man,  purus'eya  (-Zyi  fem.) 
manly;  suit  a  pleasure,  sautiiya  pleasurable;  -ina,  -vala,  -tana,  -ka, 
-ita,  adjectives;  -maya  full  of,  -dag*na  -matra  measuring,  -de^iya 
•kalpa  like,  purusa  man,  purusa'td  fem.,  manliness ;  Indra,  Indr'dnl 
wife  of  India. 

II.  Masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  stems  in  -i. 

(1.)  From  roots:  ku  sound,  kavi  masc.,  poet;  kris  plough,  kris'i 
fem.,  ploughing;  vakf  speak,  uk'ti  fem.,  speech;  g'n'd  (g'anltQ  born), 
g'n'd'ti  masc.,  a  relation. 

(2.)  From  a  few  nouns  in  -a:  patronymics,  Dusyanta,  Dausyant'i, 
son  of  Dusyanta. 

III.  Masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  stems  in  -u. 

From  roots :  kri  do,  kar'u  masc.,  artificer ;  tan  stretch,  tan'u 
fem.,  the  body;  swad  taste,  sivdd'u  sweet;  ffd  shine,  6*  d  'nu  masc., 
the  sun  ;  d'e  drink,  d'e'nu  fem.,  a  cow ;  hsi  perish,  ksayisnu  perish- 
ing ;  also  -ru,  -lu,  -yu,  &c. 

IV.  Masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  stems  in  ri. 

From  roots :  ksip  throw,  ksep'tri  thrower ;  nouns  of  relationship, 
pitri  father ;  mdtri  mother. 

V.  Masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  stems  in  t  and  d. 

(1.)  From  roots  :  kri  do,  kri't  doer  ;  sri  flow,  sar'it  a  stream. 1 
(2.)  F^'om! nominal  stems:  d*ana  wealth,  d^ana'vat  possessed  of 
wealth  ;  d'l  wisdom,  d^l'inat  wise. 

VI.  Masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  stems  in  -an  and  -in. 

(1.)  From  roots:  taks  cleave,  taksan  masc.,  a  carpenter;  kri  do, 
kar'inan  neut.,  deed  ;  c?n'x'see,  dri^'van  seeing  ;  kri  do,  kdr'in,  doer. 

(2.)  From  nominal  stems  :  kdla  black,  kdl'iman  masc.,  blackness ; 
dlana  wealth,  d"an'in,  wealthy  (fern.  -i?ii) ;  med^d  intellect,  medd'vin 
intellectual  (fem.  -vim). 

VII.  Masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  stems  in  -as,  -is,  -us. 

Sri,  go,  saras  neut.,  water ;  us  glow,  us- as  fem.,  dawn ;  liu  offer, 
Jiavis  neut.,  ghee. 

VIII.  Masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  stems  in  any  other  conso- 
nant but  t,  d,  n,  or  s. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  compound  stems  ending  in  a  root ;  but 
there  are  a  few  roots  used  by  themselves  as  stems,  like  yud"  battle, 
vdk'  speech.1 

4.  The  following  are  the  case  endings  for  the  different  stems  in  the 
three  numbers  : 

1  Williams,  p.  44-53. 
VOL.   II.  H 
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A  few  feminine  stems  in  -I  take  -s  in  the  nominative  singular,  and 
change  1  to  iy  before  a  vowel.  Feminines  in  -i  and  -u  sometimes 
make  genitive  singular  in  -7/6/5,  -icas. 

The  above  endings,  except  where  the  cases  are  given  in  full,  are 
added  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  combination  of  vowels  and  con- 
sonants to  the  final  of  the  stem  as  given  in  the  first  line,  except  that 
stems  in  -tri  take  the  above  endings  instead  of  ri,  nouns  of  kindred 
in  -tri  shortening  the  a  of  the  accusative  singular,  the  nominative 
accusative  dual,  and  the  nominative  plural.  Stems  ending  in  -n  drop 
the  n  before  &'  and  s,  and  in  nominative  singular  n  and  s  are  dropped  ; 
and  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive singular  and  dual  and  the  nominative  plural  if  the  stem  ends  in 
-an,  but  only  in  nominative  singular  if  it  ends  in  -in.1 

In  the  vocative  singular  the  -i  combines  with  -a  into  -e,  and  the  -a 
with  -i  into  -e,  with  -u  into  -o.  The  vocative  involves  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  noun  with  an  element  of  life  less  strong  than  the  masculine 
or  feminine  subject ;  and  the  -i  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  weak 
substitute  for  feminine  -a,  but  with  more  life  than  neuter  -?n,  and  the 
-a  as  an  increase  of  breath  to  give  life  to  the  stem.  The  masculine  -a 
needs  no  increase  of  strength ;  and  the  consonant  stems  are  incapable 
of  any.  A  few  masculine  stems  in  -a,  -i,  and  -u,  monosyllabic  ferni- 
nines  in  -1  and  -u,  and  stems  in  -ai,  -o,  and  -au  take  -s  in  the  vocative 
singular,2  as  in  the  nominative,  perhaps  because,  owing  to  the  long 
vowels,  they  need  a  stronger  element  than  other  stems. 

5.  Adjectives  form  a  comparative  degree  in  -tara,  a  superlative  in 
-tama,   or  comparative  in  -lyas  (nominative  -lyan  masculine,  -lyasl 
feminine,  -lijas  neuter),  superlative  in  -isfa3  (see  13,  82). 

Present  participles,  and  adjectives  and  participles  in  -vat,  -mat, 
form  the  feminine  in  -I. 

6.  The   first   four   cardinal   numbers,    eka,    dwi,    tri,   Tc'atur,    are 
adjectives  agreeing  with  their  noun  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  the 
third  tri  taking  tisri  for  its  stem  when  feminine ;  those  from  five  to 
ten  inclusive,  pank'an,  sas,  saptan,  astan,  navan,  da\an,  are  reduced 
to  the  root,  dropping  -n,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative,  but  they 
take  the  plural  case  endings  in  the  other  cases. 

The  units  are  prefixed  to  the  tens  when  added  to  them.  The 
multiples  of  ten,  vix'ati,  trix'at,  k'atwarix'at,  pan~ka\at,  sasti,  sap- 
tati,  ax'iti,  navati,  are  feminine  substantives  singular  up  to  xata  100, 
which,  as  well  as  sahasra  1000,  is  declined  as  a  neuter  singular  sub- 
stantive.4 

The  ordinals  are  pra't* ama,  divi'fiya,  tri'tiya,  k'atur'fa,  parik'a'ma, 
sas'fa,  sapta-ma,  asta'ma,  nava'ma,  dax^'ina,  eleventh  to  nineteenth 
are  formed  by  dropping  -n  of  cardinal,  twentieth  to  fiftieth  drop  final 
ti  or  t  of  cardinal  or  add  -tama,  sixtieth  to  ninetieth  add  -tama,  or 
change  -ti  to  -ta,  100th  and  1000th  add  -tama  or  decline  the  cardinal 
as  an  adjective.6 

7.  The  following  are  the  declensions  of  the  pronouns  : 6 

1  Williams,  p.  56-79.  2  Bopp,  Gram.  Sans.,  sect.  136. 

3  Williams,  p.  88.  4  jbid  ppj  91>  92. 

8  Ibid.  pp.  93,  94.  e  Ibid  p>  95.100. 
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The  final  m  of  the  nominative  singular,  dual,  and  plural  of  first  and 
second  personal  pronoun  doubtless  expresses  personality. 

There  is  a  modification  of  the  pronoun  sas,  rarely  used,  which  has 
//  after  the  initial  consonant  in  every  case  ;  there  is  a  feminine  and 
neuter  of  esas,  declined  by  prefixing  e  to  the  cases  of  sa  and  tat,  n 
being  interchangeable  with  t  where  it  is  interchangeable  in  the 
masculine. 

The  variety  of  stems  of  the  above  pronouns  is  very  curious,  and  the 
strengthening  of  them  with  sma  masculine  and  neuter,  sya  feminine, 
which  is  doubtless  a  demonstrative  or  identifying  element.  The 
relative  pronoun  substitutes  ?/,  and  the  interrogative  k,  for  the  initial  of 
sas  throughout  its  declension,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter ;  1dm  is 
also  an  interrogative  stem ;  k'it,  api,  and  k'ana  suffixed  to  the  cases  of 
the  interrogative  makes  an  indefinite  pronoun ;  -diya  makes  possessive 
pronouns  ;  swa  is  the  stem  for  own. 

8.  The  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns  present  some  notable 
features.  Of  the  former  it  is  only  masculine  and  neuter  stems  ending 
in  -a  which  distinguish  in  the  singular  the  ablative  from  the  genitive. 
The  difference  between  these  two  cases  is  that  between  of  and  from 
(chap.  iv.  13),  that  is,  between  what  is  still  a  part  of  another  thing 
and  what  has  quite  parted  from  it.  The  genitive  corresponds  to  the 
beginning  of  the  parting,  the  issuing  from,  the  ablative  to  its  com- 
pletion; and  if  these  be  not  distinguished,  they  will  meet  in  an 
intermediate  degree  of  partition  thought  as  going  on.  Now,  those 
substantives  to  which  the  mind  passes  with  a  more  distinct  sense 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  must  be  thought  more  strongly 
than  others  as  objects,  and  this  element  in  their  idea,  which  in  Def.  4 
has  been  called  the  substance,  must  be  stronger  than  it  is  in  other 
substantives.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  such  a  strong  sense  of  the 
substance  is  expressed  by  the  -a  of  these  sterns,  and  with  these  the 
genitive  is  distinguished  as  an  issuing  forth  (sya,  26,  27)  from  the 
ablative  t.  The  a  of  the  feminine  stems  refers  not  so  strongly  as  a  of 
the  masculine  to  the  substantive  as  object,  because  it  is  lengthened  to 
express  another  thought,  namely,  relaxation  or  weakness  (3),  and  the 
endings  of  the  other  stems  are  either  weaker  than  «,  or  they  belong  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  the  attributive  part  of  the  substantive  idea  (Def.  4). 
And  with  all  these  the  ablative  is  undistinguished  from  the  genitive, 
being  thought  as  partition  going  on,  and  expressed  by  -s  instead  of 
by  -t,  in  which  the  motion  has  ceased.  There  is  a  similar  cessation  of 
motion  in  t  of  the  passive  participle  (35),  and  in  t  of  the  superlative 
-isfa  contrasted  with  the  comparative  -lyas  (5). 

The  genitive  singular  of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  is 
peculiar  in  this  respect,  that  it  does  not  involve  an  element  of  relation, 
but  is  expressed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  stem  as  if  it  were  connected 
without  sense  of  transition  with  what  governs  it,  the  mental  act  of  con- 
nection, however,  involving  a  second  thought  of  the  person  (155).  An 
immediate  connection  with  the  personal  pronoun  of  that  which  governs 
it  in  a  genitive  relation  is  frequent  in  language.  It  is  in  truth  mani- 
fested in  the  tendency  to  express  that  relation  by  affixing  the  personal 
genitive  to  the  noun,  and  thus  particularising  the  idea  of  the  latter  as  a 
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personal  possession.  But  in  Sanskrit  it  is  only  those  pronouns  whose 
personality  is  strongest,  namely,  the  first  and  second  singular,  which 
thus  tend  to  impart  themselves  to  that  which  is  connected  with  them 
by  the  genitive  relation ;  and  when  that  connection  is  thought  less 
closely  their  dative  is  used  for  the  genitive.  In  whichever  way  the 
genitive  is  expressed  in  these  two  pronouns  it  is  thought  quite  dif- 
ferently from  the  ablative,  and  this  gets  its  own  proper  expression 
in  -at. 

9.  The  two  genitive  endings  -sya  and  -as  might  suggest  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  genitive  element  had  originally  a  fuller  form  syas  ;  and 
such  a  supposition  would  be  supported  by  the  Latin  genitive  -ins, 
which  would  correspond  to  -yas,  also  by  the  old  genitive  of  second  per- 
sonal proncnm  reoiJ$  (64).      There  may  possibly  be  also  a  trace  of  an 
original  n  in  the  genitive  plural  in  Sanskrit,  in  which  n  takes  the 
place  of  the  s  of  the  genitive  (13),  and  this  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  original  form  was  -syans,  which  would  be  very  similar  to 
the  Sanskrit  comparative  ending  -lyans,  and  would  probably  have  a 
similar  significance  of  production    or   increase.     But  the  n  of   the 
genitive  plural  is  more  probably  due  to  weakening  and  softening  of 
the  inflection  in  the  noun  by  the  preceding  long  vowel  (209). 

The  inflection  of  the  nominative  plural,  like  that  of  the  genitive 
singular,  involves  -i  as  well  as  -as,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  a-  stems 
of  the  Sanskrit  pronouns,  and  in  all  the  corresponding  stems  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  And  this  would  lead  to  the  supposition  of  an  original 
ending  -yas  (164).  Now  this  supposition  is  countenanced  by  the  old 
Latin  nominatives  vireis,  gnateis,  populeis,  ministris,1  and  by  the 
Greek  fi/u,tlg,  fy«?£,  from  the  a  stems  asma,  yusma. 

The  Vedic  nominatives  also  in  -sas^  to  which  the  Zend  correspond, 
suggest  a  further  addition,  and  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  the  original 
ending  was  -syas  (see  also  113). 

The  genitive  ablative  ending  of  the  feminine  stems  ending  in  a  and 
I  involve  a  thought  of  the  noun,  or,  in  other  words,  a  pronominal 
element  referring  to  the  noun,  for  the  a  is  evidently  lengthened  by 
the  gender  of  the  noun.  This  renders  it  probable  that  the  a  of  the 
ablative  ending  at  is  pronominal  also. 

10.  Just  as  the  genitive  and  ablative  relations  are  thought  more 
fully  with  -a  stems  masculine  and  neuter  than  with  the  others,  so  is 
the  instrumental  relation,  which  gets  with  them  in  the  singular  its 
fullest  expression  ina.     With  all  the  other  stems  it  is  reduced  to  a, 
which  seems  to  absorb  the  prolongation  of  feminine  -a.     The  use  of 
the  ^instrumental  case  ending  in  adverbs,  which  express  direction  of 
motion,  suggest  that  perhaps  its  original  meaning  is  along  of  (225), 
motion  according  to  the  way  defined  by  the  stem.     It  expresses  not 
only  the  instrument,  but  the  manner. 

11.  The  dative  ending  also  has  in  the  singular  its  strongest  form 
-ay a  with  the  masculine  and  neuter  -a  stems.     The  dative  singular 
of  the  second  personal  pronouns  suggests  that  the  original  form  per- 
haps was  aVya?n}  m  denoting  the  object,  and  aUi/a  tho  proximate,  akin 

1  Bopp  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  228  b. 
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to  Skr.  aVi  to,  <£/  by ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  dative  dual,  in 
which  also  the  masculine  and  neuter  -a  stems  have  the  strongest 
forms,  for  the  a-  and  -i  of  the  feminine  is  not  case,  but  gender. 

Feminine  stems  in  -a  take  y  before  all  the  case  endings  which 
begin  with  a  vowel  in  order  to  preserve  their  final  vowel ;  and  neuter 
stems  in  -i  and  -u  take  n  for  the  same  purpose,  the  quiescence  of  n 
suiting  their  lifeless  nature.  But  masculine  and  feminine  stems  in  -i 
and  -u  do  not  seek  to  preserve  these  vowels ;  what  they  add  to  the 
radical  or  attributive  part  being  perhaps  a  less  important  and  weaker 
element,  while  the  neuter  attaches  to  it  an  important  element,  a  sense 
of  a  lifeless  thing. 

Feminine  stems  ending  in  a  vowel  which  they  lengthen  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative  singular  to  express  feminine  gender,  lengthen 
also  the  dative  and  locative  case  endings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  genitive 
and  ablative  (9),  showing  that  these  case  endings  also  are  thought 
with  attention  directed  to  the  substantive  so  as  to  take  up  its  gender, 
the  a  of  ai,  am,  au,  being  pronominal.  The  close  implication  of  the 
case  ending  with  the  substantive  stem  is  highly  characteristic  of  these 
languages.  Thus  the  plural  case  endings  end  in  s,  except  the  genitive 
and  locative  and  some  of  the  nominatives  and  accusatives,  and  this  s 
is  evidently  expressive  of  the  plural,  so  that  the  case  relation  affects 
not  the  plurality  but  the  individual,  and  the  individual  as  affected 
with  that  relation  is  pluralised.  In  the  dative  ablative  plural  the  i 
is  probably  due  to  y  assimilating  to  itself  the  vowel  which  precedes 
b\  In  the  instrumental  dative  ablative  of  dual,  the  a  is  peculiar  to 
the  dual,  and  must  be  expressive  of  it,  so  that  the  first  and  strongest 
part,  atfy,  of  the  compound  case  relation  ab'yam,  penetrates  to  the 
individual,  and  is  followed  by  the  dual  prolongation  of  the  vowel. 
This  is  like  what  is  found  in  the  Hyperborean  languages  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

12.  The  element  of  duality,  -i  or  -au,  is  similar  to  the  element  of 
locality  -i,  -am,  or  -du,  and  both  involve  a  common  element  of  thought, 
juxtaposition. 

The  dual  au  is  doubtless  akin  to  dwa,  the  stem  of  the  second 
numeral  (184).  And  the  essential  element  of  coupling  in  dwa  is  u, 
the  a  being  the  substance  (Def.  4)  of  the  couple. 

It  has  been  already  said  (11)  that  in  the  instrumental,  dative, 
ablative,  a  expresses  duality  (V.  51),  and  in  the  Veda  d  occurs  as  the 
ending  of  the  nominative  dual  instead  of  au,  probably  pronominal ;  but 
u  added  to  a  expresses  it  more  fully,  just  as  in  Arabic  the  element  of 
the  second  numeral  n  is  added  to  a,  to  express  duality.  The  vowel  i 
is  itself  significant  of  juxtaposition  or  proximity,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Sanskrit  prepositions  ad\  api,  atfi,  pari,  prati.  And  in  one 
application  of  this  idea  i  might  be  a  dual  ending,  while  in  another  it 
is  a  locative  ending,  the  dual  requiring  always  its  final  vowel  to  be 
long  or  diphthong.  In  the  locative  of  some  of  the  pronouns  it  is 
strengthened  with  n,  the  ending  being  -in,  which  reminds  of  the 
preposition  in  s/v.  Another  locative  ending  appears  in  its  full  form 
-siva  in  the  locative  plural  in  Zend.  In  some  old  words  of  kindred 
swa  or  \'wa  appears  as  if  it  were  a  preposition  signifying  with,  and  akin 
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tosam,  x'am>  which  signify  with;  thus  in  Sanskrit  swag' ana  cognatus, 
x'wax'ura  socer,  Goth,  swaihra  xwdzgoe,  Sanskrit  swasri  soror,  Lat. 
sobrinus.  From  siva  a  locative  ending  du  might  come,  and  from  the 
other  form,  sam,  might  come  another  locative  ending  -am.  For  the 
case  endings  take  the  most  essential  element  of  roots  which  best 
express  the  relation  with  the  nominal  stem.  And  a  pronominal  a 
prefixed  as  in  genitive  and  ablative  would  give  au  and  dm. 

JSTow,  as  in  the  dative  dual,  the  duality  is  between  two  particles  of 
relation;  so  in  the  locative  dual  of  the  a-  stems,  the  locative  i  gets 
between  the  stem  and  the  dual  o,  but  needs  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  addition  of  s,  a  fragment  of  swa.  In  Sanskrit  the  locative  rela- 
tion to  a  dual  noun  coincides  with  the  genitive.  In  the  locative 
plural  the  plurality  s  is  similarly  between  the  particles  of  relation, 
namely,  the  more  general  particle  i  and  the  more  particular  swa  ;  but 
it  destroys  the  locative  expressiveness  of  s,  and  this  has  to  be  supplied 
by  wa  or  u. 

Bopp  derives  the  Greek  dative  plural  -iffi  from  the  Sanskrit  loca- 
tive -isu,  but  YUJJV,  vfjJiv,  c$h,  afa'siv,  indicate  a  nasal,  such  as  belonged 
to  the  Sanskrit  dative,  not  only  in  the  dual,  but  originally  also  in  the 
singular  (11) ;  and  it  would  be  analogous  to  the  dative  dual  to  suppose 
that  the  original  ending  of  the  dative  plural  was  tfyasam,  the  weight 
of  which  caused  an  abbreviation,  and  afterwards  an  obliteration  of  the 
second  syllable  with  nouns ;  and  the  Latin  dative  -bits  is  from  the 
Sanskrit  dative.  Bopp  admits  that  the  dative  singular  in  Latin 
corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  dative,  though  he  strangely  supposes  the 
dative  singular  in  Greek  to  be  the  Sanskrit  locative.1  But  both  are 
in  Greek,  as  61x01=  Sanskrit  v$x'e  locative,  Wxy^v&xdya  dative. 

13.  The  ending  of  the  genitive  plural  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
is  -sdm,  which  corresponds  to  Latin  -rum,  and  in  the  substantives  it 
is  -ndm  or  -dm.  In  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  the  ending 
is  -Team,  in  which  perhaps,  as  Bopp  suggests,  k  is  borrowed  from  a 
possessive  formation,  but  it  cannot  be  the  neuter  of  such  a  formation 
as  he  conjectures.2  If  k  is  possessive  in  -ham  then  probably  s  is 
genitive  in  -sdm,  and  -dm  is  plural,  the  a  being  lengthened  by  strong 
sense  of  plurality ;  the  final  a  of  masculine  neuter  demonstrative  stems 
being  changed  to  ?,  seems  to  indicate  syam  (11, 156).  This  analysis  of 
-sdm  may  be  confirmed  by  an  analogy.  The  ordinals  of  the  higher  num- 
bers are  formed  with  -ma  or  -tama,  expressing  that  special  one  of  the 
number  reckoned,  which  completes  it  as  an  aggregate  (82).  Also 
Sanskrit  ekatara  means  one  of  two,  ckatama  means  one  of  many,  -tar 
being  expressive  of  the  step  of  transition  from  one  to  another  in  an 
alternative  of  two,  as  in  uter,  alter,  &c.,  or  in  a  relation  of  kinship, 
-tarn  expressing  the  step  from  many  to  one,  in  thinking  which,  the 
many  are  massed  in  an  aggregate,  which  m  expresses  as  in  6,«,oD,  cc,ua, 
tvc.,  Skr.  earn  with,  sama  all  whole.  Another  analogy  is  in  Latin 
in  ulf crimus,  one  of  many  parts,  a  small  fraction. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  ending  of  the  genitive  plural  be  correct,  then 
in  it  too  case  has  got  inside  number;  the  genitive  element  being 

1  Bopp.  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  177.  2  Ibid.  sect.  340. 
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reduced  to  s  or  n,  and  the  reduction  compensated  by  lengthening  the 
final  vowel  of  the  stem,  and  the  plural  being  dm. 

14.  In  the  nominative,  vocative,  and  accusative  plural  of  neuter 
stems  the  plural  ending  is  i,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the 
preceding  syllable  as  if  to  increase  the  substance  by  massing  into  an 
aggregate  rather  than  by  noting  the  individuals. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  some  substantives  and  adjectives, 
masculine  and  feminine,  the  stem  has  a  fuller  form  in  the  nominative, 
accusative,  and  vocative  singular  and  dual,  and  in  the  nominative 
and  vocative  plural  than  in  the  other  cases,  because  in  these  other 
cases  thought  is  attracted  from  the  stem  by  the  stronger  subjoined 
element  so  as  to  reduce  the  sense  of  life  in  the  stem. 

There  is  less  distinction  of  case  relations  in  the  dual  than  in  the 
plural,  and  in  the  plural  than  in  the  singular.  For  the  relation  is 
less  distinctly  thought  when  the  transition  is  to  different  objects  at 
the  same  time ;  and  in  the  dual  this  cause  of  indistinctness  is  greater 
because  the  twofold  individuality  is  fully  thought,  whereas  in  the 
plural  the  individuals  are  more  merged  in  the  plurality  j  in  neither 
is  the  relation  so  distinct  as  with  a  single  object. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  nasal  which  expresses  the  accusative 
relation,  -m  singular,  -ns  plural,  is  in  the  plural  preserved  only  with 
the  masculine  -a,  -i,  -ri,  and  -u  stems ;  because  the  relation  is  more 
strongly  thought  with  masculine  nouns  (143),  and  with  these  stems 
it  is  expressed  only  by  n,  with  the  other  masculines  by  a  for 
euphony. 

15.  The  Sanskrit  verb  shows  a  remarkable  sense  of  the  process 
of  the  being  or  doing ;  for  this  is  what  the  conjugational  elements 
express.  They  are  confined  to  the  present  parts  of  the  verb,  namely, 
the  present  tense,  the  potential,  which  is  a  potential  present,  the 
imperative,  which  is  an  imperative  present,  the  imperfect  or  past 
present,  and  the  present  participle.  These  differ  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  verb  in  thinking  the  act  or  state  as  going  on  or  in  its  process, 
and  it  must  be  this  element  variously  thought  according  to  the  idea 
of  the  act  or  state,  which  the  various  conjugational  formations  express 
(III.  93).  Now  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  primitive  verbs  of  the 
language  this  element  is  taken  up  into  the  root,  so  as  to  suggest  a 
comparison  with  the  Syro- Arabian  languages  whose  special  character- 
istic is  their  expression  of  the  process  within  the  root.  The  difference, 
however,  between  these  languages  and  Sanskrit  is  at  once  apparent 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  Sanskrit  root  takes  up  only  an  abstract  sense 
of  process  which  is  partly  expressed  outside  the  roots  affected  with  it, 
and  that  many  verbal  roots  and  forms  in  the  language  are  not 
affected  with  it  at  all,  whereas  all  the  Syro-Arabian  verbs  take  it  up 
in  all  its  fulness. 

The  form  in  which  the  process  is  for  the  most  part  taken  up  by 
the  root  in  Sanskrit  is  Guna  of  the  vowel  of  the  root  (2,  compare 
IV.  108) ;  but  this  cannot  be  applied  if  that  vowel  is  a,  or  if  it  be 
followed  by  two  concurrent  consonants,  or  if  it  be  a  long  vowel, 
unless  it  be  final.  In  each  of  these  cases  Guna  or  incorporation 
of  a  would  give  excessive  length,  suggestive  rather  of  quiescence  than 
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of  movement  (3),  but  with  a  long  final  vowel  this  effect  is  escaped 
by  the  vowel  turning  into  a  semi- vowel  before  the  a  which  follows. 

The  first  conjugation  is  of  those  roots,  about  1000  in  number, 
which  take  Guna  and  subjoin  a. 

The  second  is  of  about  70,  which  take  no  conjugational  element. 

The  third  is  of  about  20,  which  reduplicate  the  initial  consonant, 
using  for  it  in  the  reduplication  syllable  the  unaspirated  consonant 
corresponding  to  it  if  it  be  an  aspirate,  and  the  corresponding  palatal 
if  it  be  a  guttural ;  but  if  the  root  begin  with  s,  followed  by  another 
consonant,  it  is  the  second  that  is  reduplicated;  the  vowel  of  the 
reduplication  syllable  is  the  short  vowel  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
root ;  i  is  used  for  ri  and  sometimes  for  a. 

The  fourth  conjugation  is  of  about  130  roots,  which  subjoin  ya. 
Many  roots  form  neuter  verbs  in  the  fourth  conjugation,  which  in 
another  conjugation  form  transitive  verbs. 

The  fifth  includes  about  30,  which  subjoin  nu. 

The  sixth  includes  about  140,  which  subjoin  a. 

The  seventh  includes  about  24,  which  insert  n  before  their  final 
consonant. 

The  eighth  includes  about  10,  which  subjoin  u;  9  of  them  end 
n  or  n. 

The  ninth  is  of  about  52,  which  subjoin  ni,  or  before  vowels  n.1 

The  tenth  conjugation  is  that  of  several  roots  as  verbs  simply 
active,  and  of  all  causal  s.  It  Gunates  the  vowel  of  the  root  when  not 
final,  Yriddhies  it  when  final,  and  generally  when  it  is  a  between  two 
consonants,  and  subjoins  ay  a,  before  which  p  is  inserted  if  the  root 
ends  in  c7,  or  in  «,  ai,  o,  changeable  to  a,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
Vriddhi ;  other  roots  in  ai  also  insert  p,  but  most  others  in  e  or  5 
insert  y.  This  conjugation  differs  from  all  the  others  in  this  respect, 
that  the  affection  of  the  root  and  the  subjoined  addition  to  it  are  not 
confined  to  the  four  conjugational  parts  of  the  verb,  but  are  carried 
throughout  it  except  in  the  precative  Parasmai  and  the  aorist  (27.  7), 
which  drop  aya  ;  the  final  a,  however,  of  ay  a  is  dropped  before  the 
i  which  is  taken  in  all  the  non-conjugational  parts.  It  is  a  derived 
verb  rather  than  a  conjugation,  and  can  be  formed  on  any  verb,2 
The  p  inserted  after  d  seems  to  belong  to  the  causal  element,  being 
brought  to  light  to  preserve  d  and  a  ;  paya  is  perhaps  akin  to  the 
root  of  Tro/iw.  The  causation  enters  into  the  root,  increasing  its  vowel 
unless  when  this  would  make  its  length  excessive,  as  when  that  vowel 
is  a  followed  by  two  consonants.  When  it  produces  Vriddhi  it  makes 
itself  felt  as  dominating  the  root,  which  is  passive  to  it. 

16.  The  process  which  is  expressed  throughout  the  conjugational 
or  present  parts  of  the  verb  is  the  process  of  being  or  doing  which 
the  subject  realised.  In  the  third  conjugation  it  is  probably 
thought  in  its  totality  as  the  complete  process  of  accomplishment, 
being  expressed  by  reduplication.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
succession  of  being  or  doing  which  gets  expression  in  the  Sanskrit 
verb ;  this  is  the  going  on  or  process  thought  as  of  the  life  of  the 

1  Williams,  pp.  110,  111,  118-133.  2  Ibid.  pp.  121,  159. 
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subject,  an  idea  of  it  more  special  to  the  subject  than  the  former  ;  the 
one  being  the  process  which  the  subject  realises,  the  other  the  process 
of  the  realisation.  This  last,  however,  is  thought  with  sufficient 
strength  for  expression  only  when  the  subject  is  singular.  The 
different  subjectivities  when  the  subject  is  dual  or  plural  confuse 
and  weaken  the  thought  of  it  so  as  to  suppress  its  expression, 
except  in  the  first  person  of  the  imperative  mood,  in  which  the 
appeal  to  self  maintains  the  energy  of  the  person  in  the  dual  and 
plural  as  well  as  in  the  singular.  In  the  second  singular  of  the 
imperative  the  emphasis  of  address  to  the  single  person  takes  the 
place  of  the  expression  of  the  person  and  of  the  subjective  energy. 
Moreover,  it  is  only  in  the  Parasmai  or  active  that  this  subjective 
process  is  expressed.  In  the  middle  or  passive  there  is  not  enough 
volition  in  the  subject  to  maintain  it,  except  in  the  imperative  mood, 
in  which  the  first  person  has  it  in  all  the  voices. 

Now,  this  subjective  process  can  affect  the  root  only  when  the 
person  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  root ;  but  it  then  Gunates  the 
radical  vowel,  except  in  the  seventh  conjugation,  in  which  it  changes 
the  n  to  na.  Neither  can  it  affect  a  immediately  preceding  the  person 
(15),  nor  e,  nor  yd  of  the  potential,  but  it  Gunates  mi  of  the  fifth  con- 
jugation and  u  of  the  eighth,  changes  m  or  n  of  the  ninth  to  nd,  and  it 
preserves  final  d  in  the  third  conjugation,  which,  before  the  other  per- 
sons, is  dropped  or  shortened  or  reduced  to  i.1  For  sometimes  when 
the  radical  vowel  cannot  be  Gunated,  being  long  by  nature  or  position, 
the  strengthening  of  the  root  appears  in  preserving  it  unmutilated.2 

17.  When  the  conjugational  a  precedes  w,  n,  or  v  of  the  first  person, 
it  is  lengthened  both  in  active  and  middle ;  but  the  first  singular 
imperfect  active  has  short  a  before  m  in  all  the  conjugations.  This 
a  belongs  to  the  person,  and  expresses  the  consciousness  of  self,  as 
in  aham,  I.  The  conjugational  a  is  the  process  of  what  the  verbal 
stem  denotes,  and  it  is  dropped  in  the  first  singular  imperfect, 
perhaps  because  in  it  the  verb  is  more  merged  in  the  subject  than  in 
the  other  persons,  being  a  remembrance  of  self  alone.  In  the  first 
singular  of  the  present  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  the  process,  and  this 
is  maintained  in  the  first  dual  and  plural  of  the  present,  and  also 
of  the  imperfect,  by  the  person  or  persons  associated  with  self;  so 
that  in  all  these  persons  the  conjugational  a  is  retained,  as  it  is  also 
in  the  first  person  of  the  imperative,  on  account  of  the  strength  with 
which  the  external  fact  is  thought  when  made  the  aim  of  an  impera- 
tive appeal.  Now  a,  expressive  of  the  consciousness  of  self,  belongs 
properly  to  the  first  dual  and  plural  as  well  as  to  the  first  singular ; 
but  in  the  dual  and  plural  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  make  itself  felt 
in  expression  as  a  distinct  element,  except  in  the  imperative,  in  which 
it  is  expressed  and  lengthened  in  all  the  conjugations,  numbers,  and 
voices  by  the  emphasis  of  hortatory  appeal.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
verb  it  is  only  when  preceded  by  the  conjugational  a  that  it  comes 
out  as  a  lengthening  of  a.  The  potential  intercepts  this  influence 
of  a  on  the  first  person,  by  interposing  its  own  formative  element. 


Williams,  pp.  110,  111,  130.  -  Ibid.  p.  123. 
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18.  The  potential  element  in  those  conjugations  whose  stem  ends 
in  a,  is  i,  which  combines  with  a  and  forms  e;  in  the  other  conjuga- 
tions it  is  yd.     It  has  been  stated  in  3  that  i,  as  compared  with  a, 
is  suggestive  of  weakness  or  absence  of  force.     And  accordingly  the 
fourth°  conjugation  in  ya  has  generally  a  neuter  significance.     The 
potential  expresses  a  weaker  sense  of  realisation  than  the  other  parts, 
being  only  ideal,  and  it  weakens  the  verbal  process  a  by  mingling 
with  it  i.     The  other  conjugations  subjoin  yd,  increasing  the  effect 
of  i  by  the  long  vowel  (3),  probably  because  their  process  is  weaker, 
and  consequently  the  thought  of  them  as  ideal  is  an  element  more 
remote  from  realisation  than  that  which  is  proper  to  the  a-  con- 
jugations.    The  first  singular  retains  its  a  after  the  potential  e,  on 
account  of  the  subjective  sense  of  self  in  an  ideal  being  or  doing  of 
self  alone,  euphonic  y  being  interposed,  -eyam;  but  ya  swallows  it. 

19.  The  conjugational   parts  of   the  verb  have  each  two  sets  of 
person  endings,  one   for  the  Parasmai  or  active,  the  other  for  the 
Atmane   or  middle.      They  are   as  on  the  opposite  page,1  those  of 
the  potential  including  the  potential  element. 

This  system  of  person  endings  suggests  speculations  explanatory  of 
them,  which  for  the  most  part  can  be  regarded  only  as  hypothetical. 

The  element  of  the  first  person  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural  is 
m,  but  in  the  dual  it  is  v.  In  the  plural  self  is  combined  with  a 
plurality,  which  is  a  less  distinct  element  than  the  second  personality 
associated  with  it  in  the  dual,  and  therefore  leaves  the  sense  of  self 
more  distinct  (14,  Sect.  V.  59,  60).  Hence  perhaps  it  is  that  the 
element  of  the  first  singular  remains  in  the  plural,  but  is  lost  in  a  less 
definite  utterance  in  the  dual.  In  the  singular  the  consciousness  of 
self  being  stronger  than  in  the  dual  or  plural  is  more  apt,  as  has  been 
said  (17),  to  express  itself  by  initial  a,  as  maybe  seen  in  the  imperfect 
and  potential,  but  this  does  not  appear  in  the  present,  in  which  mi 
has  no  a  preceding  it  in  the  conjugations  which  do  not  subjoin  a  to 
the  root.  The  cause  is  that  the  final  i  expressing  the  present  engage- 
ment of  the  person  expresses  the  consciousness  of  self,  and  leaves  the 
latent  a  no  stronger  than  it  is  in  the  dual  or  plural  to  make  itself  felt 
only  in  lengthening  conjugational  a  (17). 

The  element  of  the  second  person  in  the  singular  and  throughout 
the  present  of  Parasmai  has  more  breath  than  the  third,  because  the 
thought  of  the  second  person  involves  more  sense  of  its  subjective  life 
than  the  thought  of  the  third ;  but  this  difference  vanishes  in  the 
dual  and  plural  of  the  potential  imperative  and  imperfect  of  Parasmai, 
because  in  these  the  persons  have  less  subjective  life,  being  not  actu- 
ally engaged,  and  being  thought  with  others.  In  Atmane,  however, 
the  above  difference  between  the  element  of  the  second  person  and 
that  of  the  third  prevails  throughout,  for  in  Atmane  the  being  or 
doing  abides  in  the  subject,  and  this  causes  the  person  to  be  thought 
with  a  fuller  sense  of  its  subjective  life. 

In  the  dual  of  the  present  of  Parasmai  there  is  a  sense  of  the  indi- 
viduals expressed  by  s,  and  in  the  first  plural  this  is  maintained  by 

1  Williams,  pp.  105,  106. 
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the  distinction  between  self  and  the  associated  individuals,  but  in  the 
second  plural  it  disappears,  the  plurality  being  expressed  only  by  a, 
as  significant  of  extension  without  a  sense  of  the  individuals ;  and  in 
the  third  plural,  which  is  thought  less  distinctly,  this  extension,  like 
the  plural  in  neuter  nouns  (14),  enters  into  the  person  which  is  thought 
as  an  aggregate  denoted  by  n,  and  becomes  so  objective  that  it  has  to 
be  quickened  by  i  as  an  element  external  to  it.  In  the  third  conju- 
gation the  reduplication  at  the  beginning  causes  an  abbreviation  at  the 
end,  and  n  is  dropped  in  the  present  and  imperative.  The  reduced 
sense  of  the  individuals  in  the  dual  and  plural  person  endings  compared 
with  what  it  is  in  dual  and  plural  nouns  and  pronouns,  arises  from 
the  subjective  connection  of  the  former  with  the  verb,  which  weakens 
the  thought  of  their  objective  element  or  substance  (Del  4,  14). 

20.  In  Atmane  the  person  endings  are  relaxed  with  long  vowels  (3) 
and  with  a  relaxed  utterance  of  the  consonants,  because  the  being  or 
doing  is  thought  as  abiding  quiescent  in  the  subject.     In   the  first 
singular  the  m,  which  is  especially  liable  to  be  vocalised  by  reason  of 
its  natural  connection  with  a  as  mentioned  above  (11),  melts  away 
altogether,  and  in  the  present  the  vowels  coalesce  in  e,  which,  uttered 
with  the  quiescence  of  a  long  vowel,  takes  the  place  of  i  of  Parasmai, 
and  is  used  in  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  present  as  well  as  in  the 
singular  to  express  the  quiescent  engagement  of  the  persons.     In  the 
first  dual  and  plural  of  the  present  the  s  is  relaxed  to  h,  but  in  the 
second  and  third  dual  the  sense  of  the  individual  substances  which  is 
in  Parasmai  is  lost  in  Atmane  owing  to  the  increased  subjectivity  and 
the  consequent  weakening  of  the  substance,  and  the  duality  becomes 
an  extension  of  the  personality.     This  after  the  stronger  process  of 
the  -a  conjugations  seems  to  retain  more  sense  of  duality  than  in  the 
other  conjugations,  and  is  expressed  in  the  former  by  i,  which  combines 
with  the  a  into  e,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  mere  extension  a.     In  the 
second  plural  the  plurality  enters  into  the  person  and  gets  a  diffused 
expression  as  dlw,  both  elements  of  which  belong  to  the  second  person. 
And  in  the  third  plural  the  sense  of  a  continuous  aggregate  which  is 
expressed  by  an  is  so  objective  that  it  is  weakened  in  Atmane,  and  a 
is  dropped  when  it  is  preceded  by  conjugational  a,  and  n  is  dropped 
in  the  other  conjugations. 

21.  The  person  endings  singular  of  the  potential  and  imperfect  of 
Parasmai  drop  the  -i  of  present  engagement,  and  being  thought  with 
less  distinctness  than  in  the  present,  they  have  less 'sense  of  the 
individuals,  dual  and  plural.     The  first  person  dual  and  plural  drops 
s  on  account  of  the  predominant  sense  of  self,  and  the  second  and 
third  dual  are  each  massed  together  by  m,  there  being  more  sense  of 
the  double  substance  in  the  more  objective  third  person,  and  there- 
fore more  expression  of  extension  in  the  long  vowel.    The  third  plural 
after  dropping  the  -i  of  present  engagement  would  become  ant ;  but 
in  the  third  conjugation  which  has  the  reduplication,  and  probably 
thinks  the  verb  in  the  totality  of  its  process  (16),  the  person  is  still 
less  subjective,  the  realisation  being  more  complete,  and  the  more 
objective  plural  s  is  taken,  an  reduced  to  u,  and  ti  dropped.     In  all 
the  conjugations  the  weak  subjective  realisation  of  the  potential  had 
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a  similar  effect,  making  the  third  plural  in  -us;  and  sometimes 
optionally  in  the  second  conjugation,  final  a  of  the  root  had  the  same 
effect  in  the  imperfect,1  by  suppressing  the  a  of  the  person  and  making 
the  person  more  objective.  But  even  without  those  influences,  the 
stronger  ending  -ant  dropped  its  t  because  two  consonants  are  not 
tolerated  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

22.  The  potential  element  in  Atmane  is  £,  which  corresponds  to  its 
quiescent  character  and  consequent  love  of  long  vowels ;  after  this  I 
the  first  singular  has  a,  the  m  being  dropped,  but  in  the  first  dual  and 
plural  of  the  potential,  and  throughout  the  first  person  of  the  imper- 
fect, the  engagement  of  the  subject,  which  in  the  present  is  e,  is 
reduced  to  i. 

Even  in  the  third  singular  potential  and  imperfect  of  Atmane,  there 
is  an  element  of  engagement  of  the  subject  due  to  the  act  or  state 
being  thought  as  abiding  in  the  subject,  and  this  is  expressed  by  a. 
But  in  the  more  subjective  second  person  this  is  taken  into  the  person 
and  more  fully  expressed  in  its  own  nature  by  a,  and  in  its  abiding 
in  the  person  by  being  included  within  a  kind  of  reduplication  of  the 
person  between  t*  and  s,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  thought  of  the 
person  as  subject  and  object. 

The  second  and  third  dual  potential  and  imperfect  of  Atmane  are 
each  massed  together  by  m  as  they  are  in  Parasmai,  but  Atmane, 
according  to  its  nature,  gives  a  long  vowel  to  both  of  them,  significant 
of  the  act  or  state  abiding  in  them. 

The  potential  also  prefixes  iyd  before  both  in  all  the  conjugations ; 
whereas  the  imperfect,  like  the  present,  prefixes  e  to  them  in  the  -a 
conjugations,  and  a  in  the  others. 

The  second  plural  potential  and  imperfect  has  a  double  expression 
as  well  as  the  second  singular.  The  element  d\o  already  involves 
plurality  as  appears  from  the  present.  But  in  the  potential  and 
imperfect  the  persons  have  less  life  than  in  the  present,  and  conse- 
quently, the  thought  of  them  as  object  tends  more  than  in  the  present 
to  make  itself  felt  along  with  the  thought  of  them  as  subject,  and  in 
this  aspect  the  plurality  is  thought  again  as  an  aggregate  expressed  by  m. 

The  third  plural,  which  in  the  imperfect  changes  e  of  the  present 
to  a,  in  the  potential  puts  t  before  an,  and  softens  it  to  r  under  the 
influence  of  the  vowels,  thereby  getting  rid  of  a  syllable  from  the 
form  burdened  with  1. 

23.  In  the  imperative  the  persons  are  objects  of  a  command,  and 
this  diminishes  the  sense  of  their  intrinsic  life.     The  first  singular 
after  the  appeal  to  conscious  self  expressed  by  a  is  weakened  to  ni. 
The  second  singular  in  the  a  conjugations  is  overpowered  by  the  energy 
of  the  commanded  process  a  ;  in  the  other  conjugations  it  is  weakened 
to  hi  or  cTi.     The  third  person  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  receives 
force,  expressed  by  u,  rather  than  gives  it  (V.  54);  -tdtt  which,  like 
-fas,  is  quiescent  and  object  as  well  as  subject  (see  above),  is  some- 
times substituted  for  -hi  and  -tu,  and  even  for  -ta  to  imply  bene- 
diction, chiefly  in  the  Vedas. 

1  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  462. 
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In  Atmane  the  engagement  of  the  first  person  in  all  numbers  of  the 
imperative  is  expressed  by  the  inactivity  of  Vriddhi.  The  second 
singular  has  its  element  s  weakened  by  combination  with  the  other 
element  w,  which  encroaches  on  it  and  relaxes  it,  but  its  engagement 
has  a  sense  of  life,  which,  like  that  of  third  singular  imperfect,  is 
expressed  by  a.  The  second  plural  and  the  second  and  third  dual  are 
the  same  as  in  the  imperfect ;  but  the  third  singular  and  plural  both 
end  in  -dm,  which  seems  to  express  passive  submission  to  the  abiding 
realisation  of  what  is  ordered. 

The  imperfect  has  the  augment  a-,  which  with  an  initial  vowel 
forms  Vriddhi.  It  probably  expresses  the  remotion  of  the  past. 

24.  There  is  also  a  perfect,  which  is  reduplicated  like  the  third  con- 
jugation if  it  begin  with  a  consonant,  and  if  not  by  doubling  the 
initial  vowel ;  and  this  tense  does  not  belong  to  the  conjugational 
parts  of  the  verb.     It  is  formed  as  the  following  from  ~l)id,  cleave : 

Person.  Singular.  Dual.  Plural. 

1.  bifteda  biftidica  WSidima 

2.  bitfedifa  bitfidafus  biffida 

3.  bi&eda  bitfidatus  biffidus. 

If  the  root  end  in  a  vowel  this  vowel  takes  Guna  in  the  second 
singular,  Vriddhi  in  the  first  and  third  singular. 

The  Guna  or  Vriddhi  in  the  singular  is  the  complete  subjective  accom- 
plishment, not  expressed  in  dual  or  plural,  because  the  subjectivity  is 
less  distinct  in  them  (16, 157).  When  the  radical  vowel  is  a  between 
single  consonants  it  may  be  lengthened  in  the  first  singular  and  must 
be  in  the  third  singular,  and  in  the  other  persons  it  may  be  changed  to  e 
and  the  reduplication  dropped,1  as  if  the  initial  of  the  root  was  vocalised 
away  and  the  confluent  a  was  eased  to  e.  The  a  of  the  perfect  is  what 
is  past  and  over,  taken  up  by  the  singular  persons  and  by  the  first 
dual  and  plural,  whose  engagement  is  most  strongly  thought,  but 
subjoined  to  the  root  in  the  other  persons;  but  the  first  singular 
bi&edima,  third  singular  bib*  edit  a,  and  second  plural  biffidafa,  have 
given  up  the  consonant  of  the  person  weakened  by  the  sense  of  com- 
pletion and  the  cessation  of  the  process,  and  a  has  overpowered  the 
merely  connective  i;  also  the  sense  of  completion  has  made  the  third 
plural  less  subjective,  so  that  the  person  ending  is  -us,  as  in  the  poten- 
tial and  imperfect  of  the  third  conjugation  (21)  ;  the  second  and  third 
dual  are  a  close  form  of  the  present  persons.  And  in  Atmane  the 
persons  are  those  of  the  present  with  or  without  i  to  connect  them  to 
the  reduplicated  stem  unaffected  with  Guna. 

25.  In  the  formation  of  most  of  the  non-conjugational  parts  of  the 
verb,  a  few  roots  ending  in  vowels,  and  all  roots  ending  in  consonants, 
except  a  number  of  these,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  three,  take  i 
before  the  initial  consonant  of  the  added  element.2     The  roots  which 
require  this  i  are  perhaps  those  which  are  not  thought  verbally  enough 
to  coalesce  immediately  with  the  thought  of  the  added  element,  but 
require  a  light  thought  of  verbal  succession  to  be  added  to  them  to 

1  Williams,  pp.  134,  137.  .2  Ibid.  pp.  140, 141. 
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enable  them  to  take  up  that  element  (V.  48).  Such  a  thought  finds 
ready  expression  in  i  between  two  consonants  whose  utterance  is 
facilitated  by  i;  but  it  needs  to  be  more  strongly  thought  to  get 
expression  after  a  vowel. 

Those  roots  which  do  not  take  i  before  the  above  elements  may 
optionally  reject  it  also  in  the  perfect  before  the  second  singular  person 
ending.1 

Causal  stems  take  i  probably  because  the  idea  is  too  heavy  to 
coalesce  readily  with  the  added  element. 

26.  There  is  a  future  formed  by  uniting  the  nominative  case  of  the 
noun  of  the  agent  in  -tri  with  the  present  of  the  verb  asmi,  to  be,  both 
in  Parasmai  and  Atmane.      The  third   person  singular,  dual,  and 
plural  is  the  nominative  of  the  noun  in  these  numbers.     The  noun  in 
this  formation  gets  the  sense  of  a  future  participle  which  otherwise  it 
never  has.     Nor  is  there  in  Sanskrit  any  future  participle  with  which 
the  stem  of  this  tense  can  be  identified ; 2  but  it  shows  the  affinity 
between  the  noun  of  the  agent  and  the  Latin  participle  in  -turns. 

There  is  another  future  formed  by  annexing  -sya  to  the  root  and 
using  the  present  person  endings.  This  -sya  seems  to  have  a  signifi- 
cance similar  to  -sya  of  the  genitive  (9). 

In  both  futures  the  root  is  Gunated  through  all  the  persons,  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  mentioned  in  15,  and  except  in  certain  uncom- 
mon roots  of  the  sixth  conjugation,3  being  strengthened  with  the 
thought  of  future  accomplishment. 

27.  Besides  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect  there  is  an  aorist  which 
has  seven  different  forms,  all  of  which  take  the  augment  and  the 
imperfect  person  endings,  the  third  plural  being  -us,  unless  the  tense 
element  ends  in  a. 

(I.)  The  fullest  form  subjoins  -sis  to  the  root.  Many  roots  ending 
in  -a,  -e,  -5,  and  ~ai,  with  three  in  -am,  take  this  form  in  Parasmai ; 
-e,  -o,  and  -ai  being  changed  to  -a,  and  m  as  usual  to  a  nasalisation. 
In  Atmane  these  roots  follow  the  next  formation. 

(2.)  A  more  usual  form  is  -s,  the  radical  vowel  taking  Vriddhi  in 
Parasmai  before  all  the  terminations,  but  remaining  unchanged  in 
Atmane  unless  it  be  final  i,  I,  u,  or  u,  when  it  takes  Guna.  In  the 
second  and  third  singular  i  is  inserted  after  s  to  preserve  tense  and 
person,  -sis,  -sit. 

(3.)  Those  roots  which  take  i  before  the  non-conjugational  forms 
have  in  the  second  and  third  singular  -is,  -it  instead  of  -isist  -isit. 
They  also  Gunate  the  radical  vowel  as  in  the  future,  both  in  Parasmai 
and  Atmane,  unless  it  be  final,  when  it  takes  Vriddhi  in  Parasmai, 
Guna  in  Atmane.  These  roots  are  thought  less  verbally,  and  there- 
fore take  -i  (25).  The  idea  of  them  consequently  differs  little  in 
Parasmai  and  Atmane,  so  that  in  both  they  take  up  a  sense  of  the 
past,  which  expresses  itself  by  Guna,  unless  the  vowel  is  final ;  this  in 
its  significance  is  probably  akin  to  the  sense  of  remotion  expressed  by 
a  of  the  augment.  If  the  vowel  is  final,  it  takes  up  in  Parasmai,  as 
the  mind  is  passing  to  the  verbal  it  the  sense  of  cessation  more  proper 

1  Williams,  p.  141.  2  Bopp,  Gram.  Sans.,  sect.  460. 

3  Williams,  p.  140. 
VOL.  II.  I. 
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to  past  activity  in  Parasmai,  and  is  Vriddhied.  But  those  roots 
which  do  not  take  -z,  and  which  form  the  aorist  according  to  2, 
are  thought  more  verbally  with  a  sense  of  activity  in  Parasmai  and  of 
quiescence  in  Atmane.  These  are  differently  affected  by  the  past ; 
for  the  past  as  affecting  activity  gives  a  sense  of  cessation  or  quies- 
cence whose  natural  expression  is  Vriddhi  (3) ;  but  the  past  does  not 
thus  affect  Atmane,  which  even  in  the  present  is  thought  with  a 
degree  of  quiescence.  The  association  of  quiescence,  however,  with 
this  form  weakens  in  it  the  sense  of  remotion ;  but  just  as  thought 
is  passing  to  the  tense  element  it  takes  up  in  Atmane  a  sense  of 
remotion  sufficient  to  Gunate  a  final  vowel. 

(4.)  Another  form  is  -sa,  subjoined  to  the  root ;  but  this  is  taken 
only  by  certain  roots  ending  in  ~x,  -s,  or  h,  preceded  by  i,  u,  or  ri, 
and  the  final  consonant  is  changed  to  k  before  the  aorist  element 

(5.)  More  usual  is  -a  subjoined  to  the  root.  In  this  form  and  the 
preceding  a  is  dropped  before  first  singular  -am;  for  the  past  is 
involved  as  a  memory  in  the  consciousness  of  self  ;  but  in  first  person 
dual  and  plural  a  of  the  past  and  a  of  self-consciousness  are  both 
retained  in  a  (17). 

(6.)  Another  form  is  the  mere  root  with  the  person  endings  of  the 
imperfect. 

(7.)  A  few  primitive  verbs  and  all  causals  reduplicate  and  subjoin 
-a  to  the  root.1 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  only  the  second  and  third  forms 
have  Guna  or  Vriddhi ;  as  if  in  these  only  the  root  took  up  in  part 
the  element  of  the  past.  Such  an  absorption  into  the  root  corre- 
sponds to  the  abbreviation  in  these  forms  of  the  tense  element,  which 
in  its  full  form  is  -sis,  but  is  in  these  reduced  to  -s. 

There  is  a  similar  reduction  of  the  tense  element  in  the  fifth  form 
compared  with  the  fourth,  and  yet  no  compensation  for  it  by  Guna 
or  Vriddhi.  But  in  this  case  the  expression  of  the  past,  which  is  a, 
is  in  both  forms,  the  s  being  a  mere  abstract  element  of  fact.  In  the 
other  case  it  is  the  expression  of  the  past  which  is  given  up,  namely, 
the  reduplication  of  s.'2 

This  s  is  probably  akin  to  the  s  of  the  future  and  of  the  genitive, 
expressing  in  this  application  of  it  an  abstract  sense  of  fact  as  an 
issuing  into  realisation.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  s  which  marks  the 
subject,  for  it  is  in  the  subject  that  fact  issues  into  realisation.  And 
the  same  element  might  denote  plurality  as  increase  of  number  (9). 
/S  has  a  significance  of  this  kind  in  the  Sanskrit  root,  su  parere, 
whence ;  sunus  0/05,  son  (87). 

28.  A  benedictive  or  precative  is  formed  by  subjoining,  in  Parasmai, 
-yds  to  the  root  unchanged  and  without  -i,  and  in  Atmane  by  sub- 
joining -lyds  to  the  root  which  is  Gunated,  if  it  be  one  of  those 
which  take  -i  (25) ;  some  roots  ending  in  a  vowel  are  Gunated  in 
Atmano,  though  they  do  not  take  -i.  The  person  endings  are  those 
of  the  imperfect,  the  second  and  third  singular  Parasmai  being  -7/05, 
-ydt ;  and  in  Atmane  the  second  and  third  dual  being  -siydst'dm, 

1  Williams,  p.  147-152.  2  Ibi(L  pp§  108>  152j  153t 
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-siydstdm,  the  second  and  third  singular  sisfds,  -wsta,  the  first 
singular  -siya ;  the  other  persons  reducing  -slyds  to  -si,  and  third 
plural  being  -siran,  like  the  potential. 

The  precative  element  is  to  a  remarkable  degree  stronger  in  Atmane 
than  in  Parasmai,  as  if  the  force  of  prayer  in  urging  the  accomplish- 
ment was  less  felt  the  more  activity  there  was  in  the  subject,  and  the 
more  the  accomplishment  was  thought  in  consequence  as  determined 
by  the  energy  of  the  subject.  The  being  or  doing  of  the  subject  is 
thought  in  the  precative  element  as  the  matter  of  the  prayer,  it  is 
expressed  in  that  element  precatively.  The  formative  element  of  the 
desiderative  verb,  presently  to  be  described,  is  s,  which  seems  to  be 
akin  to  the  Sanskrit  verb  is  desiderare ;  and  not  very  remote  from 
this  is  yaks  poscere.  Like  this  is  the  Parasmai  precative  element, 
and  like  this,  strengthened  with  s,  the  Atmane.  The  accomplishment 
or  root  is  thought  in  Parasmai  unaffected  by  the  urgency  of  prayer 
with  any  change  which  needs  expression ;  and  even  in  Atmane  those 
roots  which  are  thought  so  verbally  as  to  coalesce  directly  with  the 
verbal  formative  elements  are  for  the  most  part  thought  precatively 
without  any  change  in  their  idea  which  needs  expression,  but  the 
other  roots  are  so  affected  by  it  as  to  be  strengthened  with  Guna. 
Some  also  ending  in  vowels  take  Guna  though  they  do  not  take  *,  the 
mind  catching  the  urgency  of  prayer  as  it  passes  to  the  precative 
element,  and  this  being  felt  as  a  change  in  the  radical  idea  which 
expresses  itself  in  Guna  as  it  is  a  vowel  that  is  then  being  uttered. 

A  conditional  is  expressed  as  past  of  future  by  giving  to  the  future 
in  -sya  the  imperfect  person  endings,  and  prefixing  the  augment.1 

29.  The  infinitive  is  the  accusative  of  a  verbal  noun  in  -tu,  the 
root  being  affected  as  in  the  future  in  -tdsmi,  so  that  if  -ta  in  the 
third  singular  of  the  latter  be  changed  to  4um,  it  gives  the  infinitive.2 

30.  The  derived  verbs  in  Sanskrit  are  the  passive,  the  causal,  the 
desiderative,  and  the  intensive. 

The  passive  is  formed  by  subjoining  -ya  to  the  root,  and  is 
conjugated  as  an  Atmane  verb  of  the  fourth  conjugation. 

It  is,  however,  not  very  commonly  used,  except  in  the  third  singular 
and  plural  present  and  imperative.  For  although  a  passive  construc- 
tion is  exceedingly  common  in  Sanskrit  syntax,  yet  almost  all  the 
tenses  of  the  passive  verb  are  expressed  by  participles.2 

The  passive  element  ya  seems  to  be  akin  to  the  neuter  element  ya 
of  the  fourth  conjugation  and  to  the  potential  element ;  at  least  so 
far  as  that  there  is  in  all  of  these  a  reduction  of  force  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  being  or  doing  (15,  18).  Or  does  ya  of  the  passive  express 
a  sense  of  motion  to,  the  subject  being  recipient  of  what  comes  to  it  1 

Before  the  passive  element  six  roots  in  -a,  and  one  or  two  in  5,  ai, 
and  o,  change  their  final  vowel  or  diphthong  to  I,  as  if  they  took  up 
the  passivity,  and  final  i  and  u  are  lengthened  as  involving  a  sense  of 
quiescence.  In  the  non-conjugational  parts,  except  the  perfect,  all 
roots  ending  in  a  vowel  may  Vriddhi  the  vowel  and  subjoin  -i,  or  may 
use  the  regular  Atmane  form.  In  the  former  case  the  mind,  in  passing 

1  Williams,  p.  153.  2  Ibid.  p.  154. 
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to  the  quiescent  subject,  catches  such  a  sense  of  the  passivity  as  affects 
the  radical  idea  and  expresses  itself  by  Vriddhi  (3)  in  the  vowel  which 
is  being  uttered,  as  well  as  by  -i,  which  is  a  trace  of  the  passive  element 
subjoined  to  it. 

In  the  third  singular  of  the  aorist  (27),  the  termination  -ista,  -sta,  is 
dropped,  and  -i  is  taken  instead,  a  final  vowel  of  the  root  being 
Vriddhied,  and  if  the  root  end  in  a  consonant  the  radical  vowel  being 
either  Gunated,  or  if  it  be  a  lengthened.1 

The  sense  of  the  subject  is  not  strong  enough  in  the  Sanskrit  pas- 
sive to  maintain  the  weakest  person  in  the  past  tense,  and  the  Atmane 
quiescence  being  thus  unexpressed,  a  trace  of  the  passive  is  expressed 
by  -i,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  affect  the  root  with  long  vowels. 

31.  Causal  verbs  are  formed  from  every  root,  and  conjugated,  as 
has  been  described  (15),  for  the  tenth  conjugation.     In  the  passive  of 
causals,  the  element  -ay a  is  dropped  in  the  conjugational  parts,  and 
optionally  in  the  non-conjugational,  but  the  causal  changes  of  the  root 
are  retained  throughout.2 

32.  Every  root  in  the  ten  conjugations  may  take  a  desiderative 
form  by  reduplicating  its  initial,  subjoining  s  and  in  the  conjuga- 
tional parts  adding  a,  i  being  inserted  before  s  if  the  root  takes   i 
(25).     And  although  this  form  rarely  appears  as  a  verb,  yet  nouns 
and  participles  derived  from  it  are  not  uncommon.     There  are  certain 
desiderative  verbs  which  in  use  have  condensed  their  meaning  into  a 
simple  idea.     Desideratives  of  Atmane  verbs  are  themselves  Atmane.3 
Causals  retain  -ay,  and  take  i  in  forming  a  desiderative. . 

When  a  root  takes  i  before  the  desiderative  element,  the  radical 
vowel  may  in  general  be  optionally  Gunated,  a  separate  emphasis 
affecting  the  thought  of  the  root  as  the  desired  accomplishment ; 
when  it  does  not  take  i,  and  ends  in  vowels,  these  are  changed,  i  and 
u  to  1  and  u,  e,  ai,  and  5  to  a,  ri  and  rl  to  ir,  or  after  a  labial  to  ur,* 
the  mind  as  it  passes  to  the  element  of  desire  dwelling  on  the  thought  of 
the  desired  accomplishment  so  as  to  increase  the  vowel  which  is  then 
being  uttered.  The  desideratives,  as  involving  a  heavy  idea,  take  i  in 
all  the  non-conjugational  parts  except  the  precative  of  Parasmai  to 
connect  the  desiderative  stem  with  the  added  element;5  euphony 
requires  i  in  the  precative  of  Atmane. 

Causals  may  take  a  desiderative  form,  as  from  pat  fall,  pdtaydmi  I 
cause  to  fall,  pipdtayisdmi  I  desire  to  cause  to  fall ;  and  desideratives 
may  sometimes  take  a  causal  form,  as  div  play,  dudyusdmi  I  desire 
to  play,  dudyusaydmi  I  cause  to  desire  to  play.0 

33.  Every  root  may  take  an  intensive  form ;  which,  however,  is 
even  less  used  than  the  desiderative.  In  the  present  participle,  and 
in  a  few  nouns,  it  may  sometimes  appear.  It  either  expresses  repeti- 
tion, or  gives  intensity  to  the  radical  idea.7 

There  are  Atmane  intensives  and  Parasmai  intensives.  Both  are 
formed  with  reduplication  of  the  initial  and  Guna  of  the  reduplicated 
vowel,  whether  it  be  long  or  short;  but  the  Atmane  intensive  is 

1  Williams,  p.  155-158.  2  Ibid.  pp.  158,  160.  3  Ibid.  p.  163. 

4  Ibid.  p.  164.  5  Ibid.  p.  165.  6  Ibid.  pp.  163,  165. 

7  Ibid.  p.  165. 
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formed  from  the  passive  stem,  the  Parasmai  from  the  root.  In  the 
former  also,  if  the  vowel  of  the  passive  stem  be  a,  it  is  lengthened  in 
the  reduplication  syllable ;  and  if  the  passive  stem  contain  rit  this 
becomes  rl  in  the  intensive ;  if  it  have  a  nasal  after  a,  this  nasal  is 
frequently  repeated  in  the  reduplication  syllable.  In  the  non-conjuga- 
tional  parts  the  Atmane  intensives  drop  ya  of  the  passive  stem  and 
take  i;  they  retain  y  for  euphony  between  two  vowels. 

The  Parasmai  inteusives  take  the  subjective  Guna  of  16,  and  Guna 
in  the  singular  of  the  perfect.  In  the  non-conjugational  parts  except 
the  precative  they  take  i  l  (25). 

Sometimes  a  nasal  is  taken  in  the  reduplication  syllable  though 
there  be  none  in  the  root.2 

An  intensive  Atmane  or  middle  strengthens  both  parts  of  the  idea, 
the  subject  realising  the  accomplishment  and  receiving  or  experienc- 
ing it.  The  latter,  when  strengthened,  expresses  itself  in  the  passive 
form ;  the  former  gets  expression  rather  in  the  Gunated  reduplication 
syllable ;  and  the  whole  formation  is  usually  deponent  in  meaning.3 

Intensive  verbs  are  said  to  be  capable  of  causal  desiderative  forms, 
as  tud  strike,  totud  strike  often,  totudaydmi  I  cause  to  strike  often, 
totudisdmi  I  desire  to  strike  often,  totudayisdmi  I  desire  to  cause  to 
strike  often.  But  Bopp  says  that  derived  forms  of  intensives  are 
nowhere  to  be  found.4 

34.  Verbs  are  formed  from  nouns  by  subjoining  to  the  stem  of  the 
noun  -a,  with  Guna  of  a  final  vowel  if  capable  of  it,  and  lengthening 
of  a  vowel  before  a  final  nasal ;  these  express  action  defined  by  the 
noun.     They  are  formed  also  by  subjoining  to  the  nominal  stem  -ya, 
expressive   of  wish   or   desire   (compare   Sanskrit   1  to   desire,   /'o'njs 
desire) ;  it  is  taken  up  by  a  final  vowel,  so  that  final  a  or  a  becomes 
I,  final  i  or  u  is   lengthened,  final   ri  becomes  r1y  and  final    n  is 
dropped ;  also  by  subjoining  -ay a  or  -ya  causative  or  active,  a  final 
vowel  being  dropped  before  -aya  ;  and  if  the  nominal  stem  have  more 
than  one  syllable,  and  end  in  a  consonant,  the  consonant  and  the 
preceding  vowel  being  dropped ;  p  is  sometimes  inserted  before  -aya, 
especially  if  the  stem  be  monosyllabic  and  end  in  a,  and  before  p 
Vriddhi  is  required ;  if  the  stem  be  monosyllabic,  and  end  in  a  con- 
sonant, it  may  take  Guna  before  -aya.     They  are  formed  also  by  sub- 
joining -sya,  -asya,  or  kamya,  expressive  of  desire ;  Jcam  means  to  love 
or  desire.5 

35.  Present  participle  Parasmai  is  formed  by  -t  or  -at,  for  -nt,  -ant, 
being  applied  just  as  if  substituted  for  -nti,  -anti  in  third  plural 
present. 

The  present  participle  Atmane  is  formed  by  -mdna,  as  if  substituted 
for  -nte,  by  -ana,  as  if  for  -ate  of  third  plural  present.6  Future  participles 
Parasmai  and  Atmane  are  formed  like  the  present,  from  the  future  in 
-sya.1 

The  nasals  in  the  present  participles,  by  virtue  of  their  uninter- 
rupted breathing,  give  a  sense  of  going  on,  which  in  Parasmai  com- 

1  Williams,  p.  166-168.  8  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  756. 

3  Ibid.  sect.  760.  4  Bopp,  Gram.  Sans.,  sect.  580. 

0  Williams,  p.  168-170.  6  Ibid.  pp.  170,  171.  7  Ibid.  p.  182. 
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bines  with  an  element  of  realised  fact  t  to  express  fact  as  in  process, 
but  in  Atmane  is  repeated  to  give  a  sense  of  its  abiding. 

The  past  passive  participle  is  formed  generally  by  adding  -ta  to  the 
root,  expressive  of  realisation  complete  (8),  but  if  the  root  end  in  rl, 
then  by  adding  -na,  expressive  of  quiescence. 

Some  roots  ending  in  long  vowels,  and  some  ending  in  consonants, 
and  not  inserting  i,  form  it  in  -na ;  roots  ending  in  vowels  do  not 
insert  i  before  -ta  or  -na,  though  they  may  take  it  in  the  futures ;  but 
in  many  cases  the  final  vowel  of  the  root  is  changed,  and  roots  ending 
in  m  or  n  reject  those  nasals  before  ta ;  roots  ending  in  consonants 
take  i  before  ta,  or  do  not  take  it,  according  as  they  do  generally  in 
the  non-conjugational  parts. 

In  this  participle  of  causals  -aya-  is  dropped,  but  -i  is  taken ;  -i  is 
taken  also  before  ta  by  desideratives. 

This  participle  is  also  sometimes  formed  from  nouns  by  adding  -ita, 
as  if  the  word  was  the  participle  of  a  denominative  verb  in  -aya  ; 
sometimes  -ina  takes  the  place  of  -ita.1 

Past  active  participles  are  derived  from  past  passive  participles  by 
adding  -vat  to  the  stem  of  the  latter.2  This  is  the  formative  of  pos- 
sessive adjectives,  and  its  full  form  is  -vant,  as  appears  from  the 
declension ;  -vant,  -vat,  -vas  probably  express  possession  as  increase ; 
Sanskrit,  tavat  tantus,  vasu  res  divitice  ;  Latin,  -osus. 

The  perfect  participle  active  is  formed  from  the  stem  of  that  tense, 
as  it  is  in  the  dual  and  plural  by  adding  -vas  when  that  stem  contains 
more  than  one  syllable,  -ivas  when  it  consists  of  one  syllable  only  j  the 
s  becomes  t  before  an  initial  consonant  of  case  ending. 

A  perfect  participle  Atmane  is  formed  by  adding  -ana  to  the  stem 
of  the  perfect  dual  and  plural.3 

36.  Gerunds  are  formed  by  adding  -twa  to  uncompounded  roots, 
-ya  to  roots  compounded  with  prepositions  or  other  adverbial  prefixes. 
Bopp  considered  -twa  to  be  the  instrumental  case  of  an  affix  -tu,  of 
which  the  infinitive  affix  -turn  is  the  accusative.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  form  of  the  root  in  these  two  formations  often  differs 
considerably,  as  from  vak'  are  formed  vaktum,  uktwa;*  and  this 
prevents  the  two  formations  from  being  regarded  as  different  cases  of 
the  same  noun,  but  it  need  not  prevent  the  two  affixes  from  being  so 
regarded.  Ya  is  a  weaker  affix  corresponding  to  the  compound 
nature  of  the  verbal  stem,  for  this  would  make  the  action  or  state 
which  the  stem  denotes  less  distinctly  thought  as  object  of  a  relation, 
and  the  relation  itself  less  precise.  Accordingly,  whereas  twa  is  a 
case  of  tu  which  stands  for  the  object  of  the  relation,  ya  has  no  such 
stem,  except  after  a  short  vowel,  when  it  has  t ;  and  whereas  the 
former  is  an  instrumental  case,  the  latter  seems  to  be  a  dative  case 
ending,  which  expresses  a  relation  more  abstract  and  general. 

An  accusative  gerund  is  formed  by  adding  -am  to  the  root,  which 
is  so  strengthened  with  a  sense  of  fact  as  object,  that  the  radical  vowel 
takes  the  same  changes  as  in  the  causal  formation.5  Roots  which 

1  Williams,  p.  172-176.  2  Ibid.  p.  176.  3  Ibid.  pp.  176,  177. 

4  Ibid.  p.  117.  «  Ibid.  p.  179. 
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begin  with  a  vowel  long  by  nature  or  position,  except  ap,  drik",  and 
roots  having  an  initial  a  before  two  consonants,  and  all  roots  of  more 
than  one  syllable,  except  urnu,  form  their  perfect  by  taking  am, 
followed  by  the  perfect  of  an  auxiliary  verb.1 

37.  Future  passive  participles  or  participial  adjectives  are  formed  by 
affixing  -/an/a,  -aniya,  or  -ya,  to  the  Gunated  root;  tav  seems  to  be 
the  verbal  element  tu  Gunated ;  anl  seems  to  be  akin  to  the  Atmane 
participial  ending  ana  ;  and  y  seems  to  be  akin  to  the  dative  ending. 
These  formations  commonly  denote  obligation,  propriety,  or  fitness,  to 
be  treated  as  the  root  denotes,  and  sometimes  correspond  to  Latin 
-bilis.2 

38.  There  are  a  great  many  prepositions  in  Sanskrit,  but  they  are 
generally  found  as  inseparable  prefixes  qualifying  the  sense  of  roots, 
and  the  nouns  and  verbs  derived  from  roots.    Only  three  are  commonly 
used  in  government  with  nouns,  a  as  far  as,  prati  at,  to,  anu  after ;  and 
of  these  the  two  last  are  rarely  so  used  except  as  postpositions ;  d  is 
generally  not  separated  from  the  word  which  it  governs. 

Conjugations  are  few,  and  those  which  are  most  used  follow  words 
as  enclitics.     These  are  k'a  and,  tat* a  so,  hi  for,  vd  or,  tu  but.3 

39.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Sanskrit  is  its  tendency 
to  run  together  the  words  of  a  sentence,  and  to  throw  members  of  a 
sentence  into  compounds.     All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  tend  to  join 
each  to  the  following  one,  so  that  the  final  letter  of  one  is  affected  by 
the  initial  of  the  other.     And  compounds  are  formed  of  two  or  more 
words  connected  by  concord  or  government,  or  as  by  copulative  con- 
junction, all  of  which  but  the  last  are  mere  stems,  making  nouns  or 
adjectives  which  are  inflected  as  such.    The  copulative  compounds  take 
a  dual  ending  when  they  denote  two  animate  objects,  and  a  plural 
ending  when  they  denote  more  than  two,  but  when  they  denote  two 
or  more  inanimate  objects  they  may  be  neuter  singular.4 

Complex  compounds  involving  concord  and  government  and  copula- 
tion all  together,  or  two  of  these,  and  consisting  of  four,  five,  or  even 
six  words,  occur  commonly  in  the  best  specimens  of  Sanskrit,  and  in 
the  simplest  prose  writings,  for  the  most  part  as  adjectives.  Some- 
times the  last  member  of  a  compound  changes  its  final  syllable ;  for 
this  no  longer  expresses  its  substance  but  that  of  the  compound.  The 
most  common  substitution  is  that  of  a  for  the  final  vowel  or  final 
consonant  and  preceding  vowel  of  a  word.5 

40.  The  prepositions,  though  not  usually  thought  with  full  dis- 
tinctness as  relative  elements  involving  a  simultaneous  sense  of  the 
antecedent  and  the  consequent,  and  in  transition  from  the  former  to 
the  latter,  are  greatly  used  in  combination  with  the  antecedent  in 
forming  compound  verbs,  which  pass  to  their  object  through  the  pre- 
positional element,  or  with  the  consequent  in  forming  compound 
adverbs,  which  consist  of  a  preposition  and  a  substantive  governed  by 
it,  and  often  preceding  it  in  the  stem  form.  Prepositions  in  compound 
verbs  may  also  qualify  them  adverbially. 


Williams,  p.  139.  2  Ibid.  p.  180.  3  Ibid.  pp.  271,  272. 

Ibid.  p.  273-287.  c  Ibid.  p.  288-291. 
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Compound  verbs  are  also  formed  by  adverbs  or  the  stems  of  nouns 
used  adverbially  prefixed  to  the  roots  kri,  to  make,  and  blu,  to 
become ;  but  these  scarcely  occur  except  as  passive  participles.  The 
compound  verbs,  formed  -with  prepositions,  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  simple  verbs  ;  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  San- 
skrit roots  are  in  common  use  at  all  as  verbs.  Those  that  are  so 
appear  in  a  multitude  of  different  forms  with  one  or  two  or  even  three 
prepositions  prefixed,  the  remainder  being  used  principally  in  the 
formations  of  nouns.  In  the  compound  verbs  the  augment  and  the 
reduplication  are  inserted  between  the  preposition  and  the  root.1 

From  roots  compounded  with  prepositions  nouns  also  are  formed 
in  great  abundance.2 

41.  Now  with  regard  to  all  these  compounds,  the  question  arises, 
whether  thought  spreads  through  the  components  retaining  the  earlier 
ones  while  the  succeeding  ones  are  being  thought,  or  only  mingles 
each  with  that  which  follows,  as  it  passes  from  one  to  the  other, 
leaving  the  preceding  element  when  it  has  passed  to  the  succeeding  1 
That  the  latter  is  the  nature  of  the  mental  action  appears  plainly 
from  the  account  of  those  compounds  which  has  been  given  above.   For 
the  compound  members  of  a  sentence  show  only  a  higher  degree  of 
that  mutual  approximation  of  parts  which  takes  place  throughout  the 
sentence,  and  in  which  the  mind  passes  from  part  to  part,  almost 
mingling  them  as  it  passes.     And  that  the  compound  verbs  are  loose 
and  open  in  their  structure,  with  little  mingling  of  their  parts,  appears 
from  their  insertion  between  these  of  the  augment  and  reduplication. 

42.  There   is   no   indefinite  article  in   classical    Sanskrit.3      The 
definite  article  is  not  unfrequently  expressed  by  the  pronoun  sa.4 

The  verb  agrees  with  the  nominative  case  in  number  and  person ; 
the  adjective  participle  or  adjective  pronoun  with  the  substantive  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  the  relative  with  the  antecedent  in  gender, 
number,  and  person.4 

The  copula  is  very  often  omitted.4 

The  verb  is  usually,  though  not  always,  placed  last  in  the  sentence.4 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  Sanskrit  syntax  than  for  the  verb  to 
be  omitted  altogether  or  supplied  from  the  context.5 

Causal  verbs,  with  two  objects,  govern  both  in  the  accusative.6 

The  genitive  in  Sanskrit  is  constantly  used  for  the  dative,  loca- 
tive, or  even  accusative.  It  is  more  especially  used  for  the  dative, 
so  that  almost  all  verbs  may  take  a  genitive  as  well  as  dative  of  the 
object  to  which  anything  is  imparted.7  The  aim  or  ultimate  object 
of  the  action  is  here  thought  as  its  motive  or  origin. 

"The  prevalence  of  a  passive  construction  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  syntax  of  this  language.  Passive  verbs  are  joined  with 
the  agent,  instrument,  or  cause  in  the  instrumental  case,  and  agree 
with  the  object  in  number  and  person."8  The  passive  participle 
usually  takes  the  place  of  the  past  tenses  of  the  passive  verb.8 

1  Williams,  p.  292-297.  2  Ibid.  p.  292.  3  Ibid.  p.  298. 

4  Ibid.  p.  299.  B  Ibid.  p.  308.  6  Ibid.  p.  310. 

7  Ibid.  p.  312.  s  Ibidt  p.  314. 
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The  Sanskrit  infinitive  is  used  like  the  Latin  supine.1 

The  distinction  of  tenses  has  evidently  diminished  in  Sanskrit  since 
the  various  tense  formations  came  into  existence.  Bopp  says  that 
the  past  tenses  and  also  the  future  are  used  so  indifferently  that  he 
distinguishes  them  not  by  their  meaning  but  merely  by  their  form.2 
Williams  says  that  the  reduplicated  preterite  or  perfect  is  said  to 
express  a  past  of  some  definite  period,  but  may  also  be  used  as  an 
aorist.3  The  thought  of  completion  might  pass  into  the  former  use 
as  defining  the  point  from  which  to  measure  the  past  up  to  the 
present. 

Participles  in  Sanskrit  often  discharge  the  functions  of  the  tenses, 
constantly  of  the  past  and  future.4 

The  sparing  use  made  in  Sanskrit  of  relative  pronouns,  conjunctions, 
and  connective  particles  is  compensated  by  the  use  of  the  gerunds,  by 
means  of  which  the  sense  of  a  clause  may  be  suspended,  and  sentence 
after  sentence  strung  together  without  the  aid  of  a  single  copulative. 
Some  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Sanskrit  syntax  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.5 

43.  Examples,  of  which  1-13  are  a  story  from  the  Hitopadex'a : 6 

be  3d  sing.  gen.      sage      gen.    penance  grove  loc. 

(1.)  As  '  ti      Gautama  '  sya   mun  '  es      tapo  •  van  •  e    Mahd'tapd 
by  name      sage 

ndma  munik,  (there)  is  in  the  penance-grove  of  the  sage  Gautama 
a  sage  named  Mahatapas  ;  tapovane  is  a  compound  of  the  stem  tapas 
and  vana,  whose  locative  is  tapovane  ;  as  blends  into  o  before  the  soft 
consonant  v ;  ndma  is  an  adverb  ;  -fc  is  the  visarga  or  breathing  to 

he    instr.    hermitage 

which  s  is  reduced  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.     (2.)  Te  •  na    a\rama' 
neighbourhood  loc.     mouse        young        crow    mouth     abl.    fall    past  part,   see 
sannid'an   '  e  musika'x'dvakah    kdka'muk'a  '  d  b'ras    *    to      dris' 
past  part. 

tah,  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hermitage  a  young  of  a 
mouse  fallen  from  the  beak  of  a  crow  was  seen ;  the  two  a's  coalesce  in 
tendyramasannid ''due  ;  sannid'dnam  is  a  compound  noun  formed  with 
-na  (3),  from  sam  with,  ni  down,  d'd  put ;  tfrasto  is  nominative  singular 
masculine  past  participle  of  Ura%  to  fall,  -as  changed  to  -o  (2) ; 
dris  t  ah  for  dris  t  as,  -s  changed  to  the  breathing  visarga  at  the  end 
then  compassion  joined  instr.  that  instr.  sage  instr. 

of  a  sentence  (2).     (3.)  Tato     dayd  •  yuk't'ena     tena      muni'nd 

wild  rice  grain  instr.  pi.        rear  past  part. 

nivdra'kan  '  aii<-    san'vard'd'i  '  tab,    then  by  that  sage,  touched  with 

this      neg. 

compassion,  with  grains  of  wild  rice  (it  was)  reared.     (4.)  Tad  '  an' 
interval  accus.  mouse  accus.  eat      infin.  after  run  pres.  part,  cat  nom.  sing,  sage 
antar  •  d        musikd  k'dd'i'tum  anu'dldv  •  an  viddlo     muni' 

instr.  see    past  part. 

nd  dris  •  ta^    soon  after  this  a  cat  was  seen  by  the  sage  running 

the  accus.  mouse  accus. 

after  the  mouse  to  eat  it ;  viddlo  for  viddlas.     (5.)     Td       musikd 

1  Williams,  p.  315.  2  Bopp,  Vergl,  Gram.,  sect.  428. 

8  Williams,  p.  102.  4  Ibid.  p.  319.  5  Ibid.  p.  321. 

8  Ibid.  p.  328. 
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afraid  accus.  to  see  ger.  devotion    efficacy     abl.  the  instr.  sage  mouse  nom. 

Vltam     d'lok'ya   tapah-pra  •  tfdv  '  at   te  '  na  muni'na     musiko 
strong  super,  iiom.       cat_      made 

bal'isfo        viddlo  kritah,  on  perceiving  the  mouse  afraid,  from 
the  efficacy  of  devotion  by  the  sage,  the  mouse  was  made  a  very 

the    cat  nom.        dog      abl. 

strong  cat ;  dlok  compound  verbal  stem.    (6.)  Sa  viddlah  kukkur  •  ad 
fear  3d  sing,  then          dog  made  dog         gen.       tiger       abl.     great 

bib'e  '  ti,    tato    kukkurah    kritah,    kukkura '  sya    vyagr  •  an   mahad 
fear    that  neg.  interval  accus.  it    tiger  nom.       made 

b'ayd  tad  '  an  •  antar  '  a  sa  vy tig1  rah  kritah,  the  cat  fears  the  dog, 
then  (it  was)  made  a  dog ;  the  dog  has  great  fear  of  the  tiger,  then 
immediately  it  was  made  a  tiger;  vidalah  s  becomes  the  breathing 
before  k  (2) ;  kukkur  ad  for  kukkurdt  before  b  (2) ;  bib'eti  third  singular 
present  of  b'i  third  conjugation,  vyag'rdn  for  vyagrat  before  m. 
now  tiger  accus.  even  mouse  not  difference  regard  3d  sing. 

(7.)    At1  a  vydg'ra  •  m    api   musika  •  nir  '  vi^esd    pa^  '  ya  '  ti  ^ 

sage 

munih,  now  the  sage  regards  even  the  tiger  no  different  from  mouse  ; 
,  musikanirvixesd  is  a  compound  of  the  stem  musika,  and  mrvi\esa, 
which  is  compounded  of  nis  without,  and  vixesa  difference,  which  is 
a  nominal  stem  from  vi  apart,  and  x'is  distinguish,  the  whole  com- 
pound being  an  adjective  accusative  masculine  agreeing  with  vytigram, 
or  an  adverbial  accusative  neuter ;  pa-^yati  is  third  singular  present 

then   all  pi.  there  stand    person  pi.  the 
of  pax'  fourth  conjugation.     (8).  Atan  sarve  ta'tra'st'd  g'and  '  s   td 

tiger   accus.    see   ger.    say  3d  pi. 

vyaglr  '  a    dris'twd  vad'anti,  then  all  the  persons  residing  there  on 
seeing  the  tiger  say ;  atas  an  adverb  formed  from  a  by  the  termina- 
tion -tas  with,  from ;  tatra  adverb  of  place  from  ta ;  sfds  drops  s  of 
this  instr.  sage  instr.    mouse     this      tiger-    hood 

the   plural   by  2.       (9.)    Anena  muni'na    musiko  yd  vyag^ra'td 
bring  past  part. 

nl    '   tal\     by  this  sage  this  mouse  is  brought  to  the  condition  of  a 
tiger  j  yd  is  for  ay  am  (2) ;  vydg'ratd  is  a  derivative  like  purusatd 

this       hear  gerL  the      tiger         uneasy  think  3d  sing,  inaperf . 
(3).      (10-)   etak'  k"ru'twd  sa  vydgrah  savyat'o         k'intayat,       on 
hearing  this  the  tiger  uneasy  thought ;  etak  is  for  etat  (2),  neuter 
of  esas ;   sas  vytig~ras  savyat'as  ak'intayat  changed  according  to  2; 
savyat*  is  compounded  of  sa  with,   and  vyat  troubled;  k'int  is  of 

as  long  this  instr.  sage  instr.  live  so_long 

tenth  conjugation.      (11.)   Tdvad  anena  muni'na  g'lwi'tavya  tavad 
this  1st  pers.  gen.  self      form     story  neut.    disgrace  'making  not    flee  _  fut. 

idd     mama     siva  "rup  '  dk'ydnam   a'kirti  '  kard  na  paldy  •  i'sya' 
3d  sing.  Atm. 

te,         as  long  as  (it  is)  to  be  lived  by  this  sage,  so  long  this 

disgraceful  original-form-story  of  me  will  not  pass  away  ;  g'lvitavya 

(37) ;    dtfydnam  is  from  d  to,  and  k'ya  speak  ;  Tdrti  means  glory, 

thus  with  to  look  ger.  sage      kill  infin.  with     up   take 

akirti  disgrace.     (12.)  Iti  sam 'd  ' lok  ' ya  muni  han  '  tu  sam  'ud  'ya' 
past_part. 

tdht     on  thus  reflecting  he  was  taken  up  with  killing  the  sage. 

sag*    nom.  he    gen.  do  desid.  part,  know    ger.      again      mouse    become 

(13.)    Muni's    ta'sya    k'ildrsitd     g'n'd'twd  punar  musikd   Vava 
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thus  say  ger.       mouse  indeed  make  past  part. 

ity  uk'twd  musika  eva  kri  •  tah,  the  sage  on  knowing  his 
intention  on  saying  thus  become  mouse  again,  mouse  it  was  made 
indeed ;  k'ikirsitam  is  the  accusative  singular  past  passive  participle 
of  the  desiderative  of  kri  to  do ;  tiava  is  second  singular  imperative 

us    instr.  one        stand 

of  blu;  uktica  is  gerund  of  vale    say.      (14.)  Asma  '  Vir  eka'tra  sfi' 

pass.  3d  sing,  imper. 

ya     *     ta,          let  it  be  stood  by  us  in  one  place,  for  let  us  stand  in 

misery  instr.     go 

one  place  ;  ekatra  adverb  of  place  from  eka.1     (15.)  Duhk'ena  gam' 

pass.  3d  sing. 

ya  -  te,  he  is  gone  to  by  misery ;  the  passive  construction  is  a 
favourite  idiom.1 

44.  The   prevalence   of  the   construction   with    the   past  passive 
participle  is  a  striking  and  important  feature  in  the  above  examples, 
and  the  use  of  the  passive  voice  in  the  last  two.      There  is  a  remark- 
able weakness   of  organisation  in   13,  in  which  the  subject  munis 
seems  to  have  nothing  which  he  realises  subjectively. 

45.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  in  Sanskrit  is  the  great  use 
which  is  made  of  Guna  and  Vriddhi.     This  cannot  be  explained  on 
merely  euphonic  principles,  but  must  express  elements  of  thought 
taken  up  by  the  root  in  its  various  applications  to  the  objects  of 
thought  (3,  15,  16,  24,  26-34,  36,  37).      It  is,  as  has  been  observed, 
an   approach   to   the    characteristic  formation   of   the   Syro-Arabiaii 
languages,  though  very  distinct  from  that  formation  (15).     And  it 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  approximation  of  the  Indian  to  the 
Syro-Arabian  in  respect  of  the  readiness  of  excitability  of  his  mental 
action.     For  while  the  Indo-European  races  have  this  quality  in  a 
higher  degree  than  the   Syro-Arabian,   the   Indian  is  one  of  those 
which  have  it  less  than  others  of  the  Indo-European  family  (chap,  i., 
Part  L,  sect.  VI.)     In  him  thought  spreads  on  the  radical  element  so 
as  to  take  in  along  with  it  some  of  the  elements  associated  with  it  in 
the  object  of  thought  which  it  is  employed  to  denote.     And  though 
this  is  to  be  seen  in  Latin  and  Greek  also,  it,  prevails  much  less  in 
these  languages  which  are  spoken  by  races  of  quicker  excitability  ; 
the  tendency  to  take  in  a  large  object  in  the  single  act  of  thought 
being  proportional  to  the  slowness  of  the  mental  action  in  this  family, 
as  in  every  other. 

ZEND. 

46.  The  Zend,  as  the  language  is  now  called  in  which  the  Zend- 
avesta  or  sacred  writings  of   the  Parsees  were  written,  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  language  of   Bactria,   and   to   have   pre- 
vailed along  the  northern  part  of  the  tableland  of  Iran  or  Persia.2 
It  has  very  close  affinity  to  Sanskrit,  but  more  to  the  old  Sanskrit 
of  the  Vedas  than  to  the  classical  Sanskrit  of  later  times.3     It  is 
extant  only  in  the  two  dialects  in  which  the  scanty  fragments  of  the 

1  Williams,  p.  315.  2  Geiger,  Handbuch  der  Awesta-Sprache,  sect.  3. 

3  Haug,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  &c.,  of  the  Parsees,  p.  117. 
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Parsee  scripture  are  written.  The  more  ancient  of  these  is  called  the 
Gatha  dialect,  because  the  most  important  pieces  preserved  in  this 
idiom  are  the  Gathas  or  songs ;  the  younger,  in  which  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Zendavesta  are  written,  is  the  classical  Zend  language, 
which  was  for  many  centuries  the  spoken  and  written  language  of 
Bactria.  The  Bactrian  language  seems  to  have  been  dying  out  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  and  to  have  left  no  daughter  language 
behind  it.1 

47.  The  vowels  were  more  developed  in  Zend  than  in  Sanskrit. 
In  the  Zend  alphabet  there  are  four  characters  for  the  vowel  e,  two 
short  and  two  long,2  but  the  original  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  can 
only  be  guessed.3  The  e  which  corresponded  to  Sanskrit  e  was  probably 
broader  than  the  other  e ;  for  writers  often  confound  the  latter  with 
£,  which  circumstance  seems  to  hint  at  its  close  affinity  to  that  sound.3 
And  probably  these  vowels  may  be  e,  e,  e,  e.     There  are  also  a,  a,  a,  i, 
1,  u,  u,  o,  5 ;  and  diphthongs  formed  of  a  or  a  before  i,  u,  or  o  ;  also 
eu,  ei,  ou,  oi,  oi,  ui,  ui.     There  is  also  a  character  ae,  which,  in  the 
middle  of  words,  according  to  Haug,  may  be  a  diphthong ;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  words  ae  and  ad  are  thought  by  him  to  be  a  corrupt  mode 
of  writing  taken  from  the  Semitic  initial  Elif.4     For  the  Zend  texts 
are  handed  down  to  us,  not  in  their  original  characters,  but  in  a  later 
form  of  writing  which  arose  very  likely  shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  when  Syriac  literature  began  to  spread  in 
Persia,  and  which  is  read  from  right  to  left.5     In  Bopp's  opinion  ae 
was  equivalent  to  Sanskrit  e,6  in  which  case  it  might  be  written  |. 
According  to  Geiger,  the  Guna  of  i  or  I  is  ae  or  oi,  that  of  u  or  u  is  ao 
or  eu,  the  Vriddhi  of  i  or  I  is  di,  that  of  u  or  u  is  du.1 

the  consonants  are :  q,  k,  Jct  g,  cj,  V,  g',  t,  6,  d,  0,  p,  f,  b,  h,  y,  x'» 
s,  s,  z,  z,  v,  w,  r,  n,  n. 

There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  true  utterance  of  many  of  the  Zend 
consonants.  There  is  a  peculiar  character  used  for  final  t,  and  for  t 
initial  before  consonants,  but  its  utterance  is  not  known.  The 
character  which  corresponds  etyniologically  to  Sanskit  \'  is  said  to 
have  been  uttered  as  ss ; 8  and  there  are  two  characters  for  n  which 
seem  to  have  differed  only  in  strength  and  definiteness  of  utterance,9 
and  two  for  n,  of  which  one  had  an  affinity  for  a  and  the  other  for  i 
and  e,  as  if  the  latter  was  more  palatal,  and  the  former  more  guttural.10 

48.  The  words  are  separate  in  Zend,  so  that  the  phonetic  changes 
take  place  only  within  a  word.11 

Zend  is  more  tolerant  than  Sanskrit  of  concurrent  vowels,  retaining 

each  its  natural  utterance.12 

Before  final  m  the  vowels  i  and  u  are  lengthened.13 

If  i,  i,  e,  e,  or  y,  follow  a  dental,  a  labial,  n,  s,  or  especially  r,  i  is 

generally  inserted  before  that  consonant ;  and  if  u,  u,  or  v  follow  it,  u 

is  apt  to  be  inserted  before  it.14 

1  Haug,  pp.  42,  43.  2  Geiger,  sect.  6.  3  Haug,  p.  53. 

4  Ibid.  p.  54.  6  Ibid.  p.  53. 

1  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  33.  7  Geiger,  sect.  14.  8  Haug,  p.  56. 

'  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  60.  10  Ibid.  sect.  62.  "  Geiger,  p.  8. 

12  Ibid.  sect.  23.  w  Ibid.  sect.  27.  14  Ibid.  sect.  28. 
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Before  an  initial  r  an  i  or  u  may  be  introduced  by  this  influence  of 
the  above  vowels  respectively  following  it.1 

Before  final  m  or  n,  a  constantly  becomes  e,  often  also  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  before  m,  n,  ?it,  or  r.2 

After  y  or  a  palatal,  a  often  becomes  i.3     Final  yam,  vam,  become 


im,  um. 


After  the  a-  vowels  s  becomes  h,5  after  the  other  vowels  s.6 

Concurrences  of  consonants  are  lightened  by  dropping  consonants, 
especially  r,  y,  and  v  ;  by  changing  y  and  v  to  i  and  u  ;  by  aspiration 
and  softening  ;  by  insertion  of  eJ 

Before  t,  guttural  post-palatal  and  palatal  letters  become  #,  dentals 
become  x'j  labials  become  p,  \  s  and  z  become  s.8 

Before  n  and  m  tenues  and  medials  are  aspirated,  and  z  becomes  %'.9 

Before  y  and  r  tenues  and  medials  are  aspirated  ;  before  y,  h  often 
becomes  q;  before  rp,  rk,  h  is  inserted.10 

Before  s  the  mutes  are  aspirated,  and  if  medial  lose  their  sonancy  ; 
before  final  s  dentals  become  s  and  sibilants  s.11 

Final  d  and  1  are  shortened,  -ya  is  apt  to  become  -e,  -bya  often 
becomes  -ve  or  -we,  and  -byo  becomes  -vyo.12 

The  original  endings  -as  and  -as  have  become  in  Zend  -anh  and  -aonh, 
except  before  the  enclitics  -k'a  and  -k'id,  and  before  enclitics  beginning 
with  a  dental,  before  which  latter  e  is  inserted  ;  -anh  and  -aonh  are  apt 
to  become  -o  and  -ao.13 

In  the  Gatha  dialect  e  is  often  used  for  a,  a,  d,  or  o  ;  and  o  for  a 
and  d  ;  the  softening  of  consonant  concurrences  is  extended  ;  v  is  little 
used,  and  often  b  instead  of  it.14 

49.  There  are  three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter. 

Nominal  stems  are  formed  in  -a,  -i,  and  -u  ;  in  -an  to  express  the 
agent,  -ana  the  neuter  abstract,  -dni  feminine  of  masculine  in  -a,  -anh 
(nominative  -o  or  -are)  neuter  abstract,  -at,  -ant  (feminine  -i)  adjec- 
tives, -in  substantives  and  adjectives,  -ka  substantives,  -ma,  -man 
abstract  and  concrete  nouns,  -na,  -nu  substantives,  -ra  adjectives,  -Oa 
abstract  nouns,  -tu  (mostly  masculine)  concrete  and  abstract  nouns, 
-tar  (nominative  ta)  doer,  -Or  a  (Oro  masculine,  Or  em  neuter),  -tat  femi- 
nine abstract,  -ya  adjectives  expressing  affection  with  the  root,  -vat, 
mat  adjectives  of  having;  the  root  also  being  subject  to  Guna  or 


50.  The  case  endings  are  similar  to  those  of  Sanskrit,  but  with  all 
stems  the  ablative  singular  -at  is  distinguished  from  the  genitive  ;  16 
the  vowel  of  the  accusative  is  reduced  compared  with  Sanskrit,  -em  for 
am,  am  for  dm  ;  the  vocative  singular  is  the  bare  stem  when  this 
ends  in  a  vowel  except  those  in  -au,  which,  like  those  in  a  consonant, 
form  the  vocative  like  the  nominative;17  the  nominative  accusative 
dual  is  -a  instead  of  -au  or  e  ;  the  ablative  and  genitive  dual  are  -do  and 
the  locative  dual  -yo,  in  which  d  and  y  seem  to  be  case  and  o  number, 

1  Geiger,  sect.  29.  a  Ibid.  sect.  31.  3  Ibid.  sect.  32. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  33.  5  Ibid.  sect.  34.  6  Ibid.  sect.  35. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  38.  8  Ibid.  sect.  41.  9  Ibid.  sect.  43. 

10  Ibid.  sect.  44.  n  Ibid.  sect.  45.  12  Ibid,  sects.  46-48. 

13  Ibid.  sect.  49.  "  Ibid.  sect.  168.  15  Haug,  p.  86-89. 

16  Ibid.  p.  93.  I7  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  205. 
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The  ablative  dual  maintains  itself  better  than  in  Sanskrit,  in  which  it 
is  merged  in  the  general  idea  of  dual  proximity,  -Ijydm.  The  locative 
plural  ends  in  -va  more  usually  than  in  -u,  i.e.,  in  -sva  or  -hva  rather 
than  in  -s u. 

The  nominative  plural  of  masculine  a-  stems  ends  in  -donho,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Vedic  -dsas  ; l  that  of  neuter  a-  stems  adds  nothing 
to  the  stem. 

51.  The  degrees  of  comparison  of  adjectives  and  the  pronouns  cor- 
respond to  those  of  Sanskrit.2     The  former,  tar  a,  tema,  are  attached 
to  the  nominative  ending;3  i.e.,  have  s  originally  before  them. 

52.  The  verb  in  Zend  differs  notably  from  the  Sanskrit  verb  in 
having,  besides  the  potential,  another  ideal  mood,  which  may  be  called 
subjunctive,  though  not  always  used  subjunctively.     It  is  formed 
from  the  conjugational  stem,  and  also  sometimes  from  the  perfect  and 
the  aorist,4  by  inserting  a  before  the  person  ending ;  and  with  the  con- 
jugational stem  it  may  take  the  person  endings  of  the  present  or  those 
of  the  imperfect.5     The  difference  seems  to  be  that  in  the  former  the 
subject  is  thought  as  the  present  subject  of  the  probability,  and  in  the 
latter  as  the  probable  or  ideal  subject  of  the  probable  event.     The 
ideal  or  uncertain  nature  of  the  event  denoted  by  a  seems  to  be 
thought  as  what  is  protracted  or  postponed,  because  possibly  never  to 
be  realised.     Yet  it  seems,  at  least  with  the  present  persons  and  the 
conjugational  stem,  to  express  what  is  expected,  for  it  is  the  usual 
expression  of  the  future,  the  future  tense  in  its   proper  formation 
being  little  used.5     With  the  imperfect  person  of  third  singular  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  an  imperative  sense.6 

The  potential  also  in  Zend  is  used  in  the  perfect  and  aorist.4  Its 
formation  as  well  as  that  of  the  precative  is  similar  to  Sanskrit.  The 
precative  is  often  used  as  an  hypothetical,  and  occasionally  in  a  strictly 
potential  sense. 

53.  The  ten  conjugational  stems  are  to  be  found  in  Zend  as  in 
Sanskrit,   and   are   used   not   only   in   the   present,   imperfect,    and 
imperative,  but  also  in  the  present  potential  and  present  subjunctive, 
of  which  moods  in  most  verbs  no  other  tense  is  extant.7 

Moreover,  the  affection  of  the  verbal  stem  described  in  16  is  in 
Zend  as  in  Sanskrit.7 

54.  There  are  also  similar  formations  of   derived  verbs,   passive, 
causal,  denominative,  desiderative,  and  intensive.     In  the  intensive 
the  whole  root  is  generally  repeated  in  Zend,  but  in  the  older  Gatha 
dialect  there  is  generally  only  reduplication  of  the  first  syllable  with 
Guna   of   its  vowel.     The  passive  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
middle.8 

55.  The  person  endings  are  as  follows  : 9 

1  Haug,  p.  93-104.      2  Ibid.  pp.  89,  106-110.      3  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  291. 

4  Geiger,  sect.  107.      5  Haug,  p.  64.  6  Ibid.  p.  65. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  73,  74.       8  Ibid.  p.  60-62.  9  Ibid.  p.  72  ;  Geiger,  sect.  112. 
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ti 
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Plural. 
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v. 
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Imperfect 

em 
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t 
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ma       ta 
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a 

iu 



dma     ta 
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^•^      ^ 

Dual. 

^^••~ 
1 

2 

3123                   1 

Present 

e 

nhe 

te 

oide 

maiQe 

Imperfect  . 

e 

nha 

ta 

dies 

SmaiBi 
maQi 

Imperative 

di 
due 

nuha 

>  tdm 



dmaid 

Plural. 

— '   * — 

2 


3 

nte 


0wem       nta 
§wem       ntdm 


Those  marked  *  belong  to  the  Gatha  dialect. 

The  imperfect  is  augmented  with  a-,  but  the  augment  is  often 
omitted.1 

The  potential  middle  second  singular  person  ending  is  sa,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  i.  The  potential  active  second  dual  is  tern. 

The  person  endings  of  the  reduplicated  perfect  are : 


ACTIVE. 
Singular.  Plural. 


MIDDLE. 
Singular.       Dual. 


Plural. 


123 

a     da    a 


123 

vna    6a    us 


123 


3  3 

aite        are,  ere 


The  reduplication  is  as  in  Sanskrit,  except  that  the  vowel  is  often 
long ;  sometimes  it  is  dropped,  and  the  vowel  of  the  root  lengthened 
for  compensation.3 

56.  The  aorist  formations  occur  in  the  Gatha  dialect  oftener  than 
in  Zend,  in  which  the  s-  formations  are  very  scarce.4 

The  two  future  formations  of  Sanskrit  are  to)  be  met  with  in  Zend 
in  a  few  instances  only.  Now  and  then  we  find  the  sa-  formation  of 
the  aorist  used  with  the  present  persons  for  a  future,  of  course  with- 
out the  augment.  The  present  of  bu  to  be,  has  a  future  significance ; 
and  even  its  imperfect  in  a  shortened  form,  compounded  with  a  parti- 
ciple, as  pere\emno  biva,  I  shall  be  asking.5 

57.  The  participles  are  similar  to  the  Sanskrit.6 

The  infinitive  mood  is  expressed  in  various  ways.  In  the  Gatha 
dialect,  as  in  the  Vedic  language,  it  ends  in  Oyai,  dyai,  and  anhe  (ase), 


1  Haug,  p.  77. 
4  Ibid.  p.  79. 


2  Ibid.  p.  78. 
5  Ibid.  p.  82. 


3  Ibid.  p.  78,  81. 
6  Ibid.  pp.  83,  84. 
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which  in  their  true  nature  are  datives.     In  the  usual  Zend  the  dative 
of  abstract  nouns  in  -ti  or  -na  is  used  for  it.1 

The  gerunds  of  Sanskrit  are  not  in  Zend.     But  there  is  a  declin- 
able verbal  adjective  in  -ya 2  (37). 

58.  The  prepositions  are,  as  to  their  position,  used  very  freely.     If 
compounded  with  a  verb  they  may  be  separated  from  it ;  often  they 
are  put  twice,  without  the  verb  and  with  it.     They  can  be  placed 
before  or  after  the  noun,  and  are  generally  between  the  noun  and  an 
adjective  or  participle  agreeing  with  it.     They  govern  various  cases, 
as  in  Greek  and  Latin.3 

59.  Composition  seems  to  have  been  carried  little,  if  at  all,  farther 
than  in  Greek,  and  to  form  words  rather  than  syntactical  combina- 
tions.    The  copulative  or  Dwandwa  compounds  are  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.     None  of  the  compounds  apparently  have  more  than 
two  components,  and  these  are  sometimes  connected  by  o.4 


GEEEK. 

60.  The  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  being  familiar  to  every  scholar, 
no  account  will  here  be  given  of  their  structure,  beyond  what  may  be 
suggested  by  comparison  with  Sanskrit  and  Zend. 

The  Greek  phonesis  differs  from  the  Sanskrit  in  being  more  vocal, 
and  in  showing  more  activity  and  more  muscular  tension  in  the 
organs  of  speech  in  the  mouth. 

The  first  of  these  differences  appears  in  the  greater  development  of 
vowels  in  Greek  than  in  Sanskrit,  and  in  the  smaller  development  of 
consonants.  For  the  greater  attention  to  the  vowels  in  Greek,  and  to 
the  consonants  in  Sanskrit,  led  to  discriminations  in  the  use  of  these 
respectively  in  each  language  which  did  not  exist  in  the  other. 

Thus  for  Sanskrit  a  we  find  in  Greek  a,  e,  or  o ;  for  Sanskrit  a,  we 
find  a,  ?j,  or  u  •  for  Sanskrit  e  we  find  a/,  «/,  or  01  \  for  Sanskrit  di  we 
find  ct,,  9),  or  w;  for  Sanskrit  5  we  find  au,  tu,  or  ov ;  for  Sanskrit  du 
we  find  ecu  or  qu ;  i  and  u  correspond  in  both.5 

On  the  other  hand,  Sanskrit  distinguishes  palatal  consonants  from 
post-palatals,  and  cerebrals  or  ante-palatals  from  dentals,  while  Greek 
makes  neither  of  these  distinctions.  The  preference  of  the  vowel 
in  Greek  sometimes  causes  an  initial  s,  followed  by  a  vowel,  to  be  6 
weakened  to  a  spiritus  asper,  and  s  between  vowels  to  be  dropped ; 
and  often  a  vowel  is  prefixed  or  inserted  to  give  more  vowel  sound  in 
the  formation  of  the  word,7  while  the  semi-vowels  y  and  w  are  apt  to 
be  vocalised  or  absorbed  into  vowels.8 

The  tendency  to  vowel  utterance  so  encroached  on  semi-vowel 
utterance,  that  as  a  habit  of  speech  this  was  lost,  and  y  and  w,  when 
not  vocalised,  were  either  changed  into  other  consonants  or  dropped. 

1  Haug,  p.  85.  2  Ibid.  p.  86.  3  Ibid.  p.  113. 

Ibid.  pp.  90,  91  ;  Geiger,  sect.  165.  6  Curtius,  Gr.  Etym.,  p.  394. 

6  Ibid,  pp,  394,  414.        ?  Ibid>  p  709.721.         8  Ibid-  pp<  550-565,  591-597. 
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For  their  change  into  vowels  in  those  places  where  there  was  less 
tendency  to  utter  them  as  consonants  caused  them  to  become  con- 
sonants in  those  places  where  that  tendency  was  greater,  because  they 
lost  the  associations  of  the  softer  utterance.  The  degree  in  which 
the  senii-vowels  would  be  hardened  in  such  places  would  depend  on 
the  general  hardness  or  softness  of  consonant  utterance  in  the  lan- 
guage (97,  101). 

The  activity  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  Greek  is  contrasted  with 
the  indolent  utterance  of  Sanskrit  in  the  definiteness  and  distinctness 
of  enunciation  in  the  former,  and  their  versatility  of  action  appears 
in  their  dispensing  with  so  many  of  those  euphonic  changes  which  in 
the  latter  help  to  slur  over  the  transitions  of  utterance  and  diminish 
the  changes  of  action  for  which  the  organs  are  not  ready.  Such  com- 
binations as  xr,  err  ill  the  beginning  of  a  word  show  great  readiness 
of  change  of  utterance.  And  it  was  probably  owing  to  greater  force 
and  tension  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  in  the  utterance  that  the 
tenues  took  the  place  of  the  tennis  aspirates,  and  that  the  surd  aspi- 
rates %,  0,  and  </>  took  the  place  of  the  medial  aspirates  g\  d\  V. 

The  euphonic  changes  in  the  initials  and  finals  of  words  in  Sanskrit 
are  increased  by  another  cause  which  strongly  distinguishes  Sanskrit 
speech  from  Greek,  the  degree  in  which  the  words  are  run  each  one 
into  the  following.  For  if  Sanskrit  is  remarkable  amongst  languages 
for  this  peculiar  feature,  Greek  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  the  words  are  separated  from  each  other.  This  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  spiritus  lenis ;  for  its  notation  in  writing 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  distinctly  felt  in  speech  as  the  beginning 
of  the  utterance  of  an  initial  vowel.  And  the  accent,  when  it  was  on 
the  last  syllable,  fell,  to  mark  the  end  of  the  word,  and  distinguish  it 
from  the  next  word.  When  no  word  followed  immediately  the  accent 
did  not  fall. 

61.  The    laws  of   euphonic  change  in  Greek  are  as  follows.      A 
tennis,  a  medial,  or  an  aspirate  can  be  immediately  preceded  in  a 
word  by  no  other  mute  than  a  tenuis,  a  medial,  or  an  aspirate  respec- 
tively, probably  because  the  vocal  tendency  of  Greek  speech  led  to  a 
simplification  of  the  mute  concurrence  by  partial  assimilation  ;  x>  $» 
and  <£,  though  latterly  they  became  spirants,  are  in  their  origin  aspi- 
rates,1 and  are  usually  called  so,  and  will  be  called  so  here. 

Aspirates  do  not  begin  successive  syllables,  probably  because  their 
repetition  would  offend  the  Greek  definiteness  of  utterance ;  and  to 
avoid  this  the  first  generally  becomes  tenuis. 

No  mute  except  ir  and  K  can  immediately  precede  ff. 

M  changes  a  preceding  labial  to  AC,  a  post-palatal  to  7,  a  dental  to  ff. 

N  becomes  labial  (^)  before  a  labial,  post-palatal  (y]  before  a  post- 
palatal,  is  assimilated  before  X,  /M,  §,  and  is  generally  dropped  before 
a  and  £. 

E  between  two  liquids  sometimes  becomes  a  medial. 

62.  Greek  has  masculine  nouns  in  -as  and  -?j£,  as  well  as  those  in 
-og,  which  latter  correspond  to  the  masculine  a-  stems  of  Sanskrit,  and 
they  are  all  similarly  declined,  being  related  to  Sanskrit  (4)  as  follows. 

1  Curtius,  Gr.  Etym.,  p.  416-418. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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Their  genitive  singular  -ov  is  contracted  from  -do  —  -d(oi)o,  -gw  = 
-r)(fft)o,  -oio  =  0(0)10,  =  Sans.  -asya.  Dative  singular  -a  =  di(oc)  -y  = 
-»j/(a)  -w  =  -w/(«)  =  Sans,  -ay a.  Accusative  singular  -v  =  Sans.  -ra. 
Nominative  accusative  dual -a  =  ae, -w  =  os,  i  =  Zend  a  (50).  Geni- 
tive dative  dual  -a/v  =  -a(</>)/(a)v  =  Sans,  ab'ydm,  -oiv  =  o(</>X«)y,  v  = 
m,  the  Greek  genitive  in  the  dual  being  the  same  as  the  dative. 
Nominative  plural  -«/  =  a/(es),  -o/  =  oi(ss)  (9).  Genitive  plural  -uv  = 
-auv  =  a(a)u9,  -uv  =  o(c)uv  (13).  Dative  plural  -aif  =  aici  =  a(<£)/<r/(i>), 
<£/<T/K  =  b'yasam,  from  which  Sans,  fr'yas,  -o/s  =  o/cv  =  o((f>)iffi(v)  (12). 
Accusative  plural  -as  =  a(f)s,  -ov$  =  ovg  (143).  The  difference  "between 
the  nouns  in  -as  and  those  in  %  is  confined  to  the  singular. 

There  are  some  old  locatives  in  -o/  =  Sans,  e,  as  o/xo/,  at  home. 

The  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  the  neuter  o-  stem  takes 
the  quiescent  nasal,  and  -ov  =  Sans.  -am.  In  the  plural  the  final 
vowel  of  the  stem  is  heavier,  being  expressive  of  an  aggregate  (14)  ; 
and  -a  represents  Sans.  -dni. 

Greek  has  feminine  nouns  in  a,  as  well  as  in  y,  and  in  -d  after  g  or 
a  vowel.  Their  genitive  -r&  —  (a/)?jc,  %$'  =  (jji)jjs,  -as  =  (ai)ds,  =  Sans. 
-ay as.  Dative  ->j  —  («')??,  -^  =  ('J')???  •*?  =  (^/)<?' =  Sans.  a?/az.  Accusative 
-at/,  -jj»,  -a»  =  Sans.  -dm.  Dual  and  plural  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

The  remaining  nouns  have  genitive  -og  =  Sans,  as,  dative  -/  =  Sans,  e 
reduced  by  loss  of  a,  i.e.  (a)/;  accusative  -a  or  -i>  =  Sans.  -am,  curtailed 
of  m  in  the  former.  Nominative  accusative  dual  -t  —  Zend  -d  (50). 
Genitive  dative  dual  -oiv  =  Sans,  -atf'ijam  ;  nominative  plural  -tc,  =  Sans. 
-as ;  genitive  plural  -cuv  —  Sans,  -dm;  dative  plural  -<r/,  -eo<ti  (e  being 
inserted  after  a  consonant)  =  <}>ifft(v),  Sans,  b'yasam  (12) ;  such  forms 
as  vsxu-ifffft  would  suggest  an  original  atfyasam  (111) ;  accusative 
plural  -ag  =  Sans.  -as.  The  nominative,  accusative  singular  of  neuters 
is  the  stem ;  in  the  plural  a  is  added  to  the  stem  to  make  it  heavier 
as  an  aggregate. 

Stems  not  neuter  which  end  in  a  consonant  generally  distinguish 
the  nominative  singular  either  by  taking  g  or  by  lengthening  the 
vowel  of  the  last  syllable.  Stems  ending  in  s  drop  it  before  the 
case  endings.  The  vocative  singular  of  Greek  nouns  is  generally  the 
bare  stem,  except  that  of  neuters,  in  -ov,  and  of  stems  ending  in  a 
consonant  which  is  not  allowed  at  the  end  of  a  word,  both  which  form 
the  vocative  like  the  nominative. 

63.  Adjectives  whose  stem  in  the  masculine  and  neuter  ends  in  o> 
generally  make  the  feminine  stem  end  in  -n  or  -a.    Those  in  -IT  and  -u, 
and  (AiXav  and  raXav,  make  it  end  in  -/a,  whose  /  tends  to  precede  a 
final  consonant  of  the  stem,  or  to  be  absorbed  in  the  conversion  of 
dentals  to  sibilants.     Stems  which  end  in  a  consonant,  before  which 
the  vowel  is  lengthened  in  the  nominative,  masculine,  and  feminine, 
have  no  feminine  form.     Others  have  no  feminine  form,  being  com- 
pounds or  derivatives  which  are  less  simple  in  idea,  and  consequently 
less  capable  of  a  strong  sense  of  the  noun.    The  endings  of  the  degrees 
of  comparison  -icav,  -/<rro$  =  Sans,  -lyans  -is  fa,  -sffr&eof,  -saraTog  =  iyastara 
iyastata  (82). 

64.  The  first  personal  pronoun  as  subject  is  lyo*,  lywv^Sans.  aham. 
The  second  is  du,  ri),  TVXTJ  =  Sans.  twam.     The  objective  stem  of  the 
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former  in  the  singular  is  /j,t,  ,uo,  =  Sans,  ma,  of  the  latter  ffe,  rs,  co, 
Sans,  tica,  the  w  being  dropped ;  and  ps,  ffs,  being  themselves  objective, 
need  no  case  ending  for  the  accusative.  The  first  person  also  prefixes 
e  to  AS  according  to  Greek  habit,  perhaps  to  make  the  beginning  of 
the  word  more  distinct  (60). 

The  Epic  genitive  of  the  second  person,  rso7o,  is  remarkable,  for  it 
shows  the  stem  as  «o,  e  for  w  ;  but  rtov—  rioio  =  rso'(ff}io,  and  the  form 
r£oD;=  rso'(ff)iog,  gives  the  full  ending  -si/as  (9).  The  datives  1/j.Tv,  TSIV, 
are  also  remarkable  as  preserving  the  nasal  of  tii/am. 

The  stem  of  the  dual  is  vu  =  Sans,  nau,  and  <r^>w,  in  which  <f>  comes 
from  v ;  their  old  cases  were  vw/,  PW/K,  <rc£w/,  G^IV. 

The  stems  of  the  plural  correspond  to  those  of  the  oblique  cases  in 
Sanskrit,  the  nominative  having  an  ending  of  the  masculine  a-  stems  (9). 

65.  The  ten  conjugational  stems  of  the  verb  (15)  are  to  be  found  in 
Greek.     Bopp  gives  the  following  as  examples  of  them:  (1.)  XS/TW, 
<f>s-jyu ;    but  in   these  the   Guna  is  not  limited  to  the  present  and 
imperfect ;  2  and  3  almost  confined  to  roots  ending  in  a  vowel, 
(frnfM,    forget/,    r/07j,tt/,   dtdufju ;    (4.)   /3aXX<w    (/SaXyw),    ca'XXw, 

/^w,  /30/£w,  0%/£w ;    (5.)  r/W 
•  (6.)  yX/^o/aa/  •  (7  and  9.)  A«//,/3avw, 

,xdvu,  ftavQaitu,  the  first  nasal  belonging  to  the  seventh  conjugation, 
and  the  second  to  the  ninth  transposed;  (8.)  ra'vu/aa/,  acu^c./,  yavu^ca/; 
(9.)  dapviifu,  cri^jj(a/ ;  (10.)  -a^w,  -aw,  -EW,  -ow ; J  but  some  of  these  are 
only  denominative.  There  are  also  stems  in  -<rxw,  ^/Satfxw,  /3//3gc<jcrxw, 
y/yvwcrxw.  Some  verbs  also  in  Greek  strengthen  the  root  with  r  in  the 
present  and  imperfect,  as  rycrrw,  T/xrw. 

With  regard  to  their  inflection,  the  Greek  verbs  are  divided  into 
those  in  w  and  those  in  /a/.  To  the  former  belong  all  verbs  which  in 
forming  their  stem  add  to  the  root  2,  or  a  syllable  ending  in  e,  which 
before  a  nasal  generally  becomes  o,  and  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  a.  To 
the  latter  belong  all  other  verbs.2 

66.  The  affection  of  the  verb  described  in  16,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  in  Sanskrit,  may  be  traced  in  the  present 
and  imperfect  of  verbs  in  //,/,  which  have  a  long  vowel  before  the  persons 
in  the  singular,  but  not  in  the  dual  and  plural.     This,  however,  is  not 
to  be  observed  in  the  imperative,  which  in  Greek  is  probably  thought 
more  in  the  accomplishment  and  less  in  the  subject  than  in  Sanskrit. 

The  vowel  which  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  a  before  the  person 
endings  is  not  lengthened  as  in  Sanskrit  before  the  first  person,  as 
if  there  was  not  the  same  sense  of  the  subjectivity  of  self  above  that 
of  other  persons.  And  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  subjective 
affection  of  the  person  to  be  absorbed  into  the  verb,  and  the  person 
to  be  less  fully  thought  than  in  Sanskrit.  Hence  there  is  less 
distinction  than  in  Sanskrit  between  the  person  endings  of  the 
present  and  those  of  the  past.  The  final  /  expressing  present  engage- 
ment of  the  persons  is  to  be  found  in  the  singular  of  the  present  in 
verbs  in  -,&/,  except  in  the  second  person,  whose  element  sufficiently 
expresses  the  person  as  subject,  whereas  ^  is  the  objective  element  of 

1  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  109a.  2  Ibid.  sect.  494. 
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the  first  person,  and  the  third  person  is  objective  in  its  nature,  and  both 
of  them  therefore  need  /  more  than  the  second.  But  in  verbs  in  -w 
the  vowel  preceding  the  person  which,  like  Sanskrit  a,  expresses  the 
process  of  being  or  doing,  takes  up  in  the  singular  the  engagement 
of  the  person,  and  well  nigh  absorbs  the  person  in  its  own  subjectivity. 
In  Doric  the  second  singular,  both  present  and  past,  of  verbs  in  -/a/, 
and  verbs  in  -w,  is  apt  to  end  in  <r0a,  a  stronger  expression  of  it,  a  and 
6  both  denoting  the  second  person  (67). 

In  the  first  person  dual  and  plural,  and  second  and  third  dual  in 
Sanskrit,  the  sense  of  present  engagement  makes  the  individuals  to  be 
so  fully  thought  that  in  the  present  they  are  denoted  by  s  in  vas,  mas  ; 
but  without  the  sense  of  present  engagement  the  predominant  con- 
sciousness of  self  so  prevails  in  the  first  dual  and  plural  that  in  the 
imperfect  potential  and  imperative  the  associated  individuals  are  not 
distinguished  (va  ma).  In  Greek  there  is  neither  the  same  predomi- 
nant sense  of  self  nor  the  same  sense  in  the  person  of  the  present 
engagement,  and  though  the  natural  distinction  of  self  from  the 
associated  individuals  maintained  the  g  originally  in  the  first  plural 
of  all  the  tenses,  as  in  Doric,  yet  the  plurality  came  to  be  expressed 
with  less  sense  of  the  individuals  by  v  as  massed  together,  and  was 
expressed  alike  in  the  present  and  the  past.  In  the  other  persons 
of  the  present  and  imperfect  the  differences  between  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  are  merely  euphonic. 

67.  The  Greek  optative,  which  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  potential 
(18),  agrees  with  the  imperfect  in  its  person  endings,  except  in  the 
first  singular  in  verbs  in  -w,  which  expresses  more  sense  of  the  engage- 
ment of  self  than  in  the  imperfect. 

In  verbs  in  -/A/,  the  third  plural,  both  in  the  imperfect  and  the 
optative,  is  fuller  than  in  verbs  in  -w,  expressing  the  person  by  tf,  as 
well  as  the  plurality  by  av,  probably  because  these  verbs,  having  less 
sense  of  the  process  of  subjective  realisation  in  their  stem,  have  the 
thought  of  the  subject  thrown  more  on  the  person.  In  the  imperative 
also  the  third  person  which,  in  the  singular,  is  -ru,  corresponding  to 
Sanskrit  -tu,  and  in  the  dual  -rwi/,  is  in  the  plural  either  -vrwc,  which 
adds  to  the  Sanskrit  -ntu  a  final  n  of  combination,  or  -ruaav ;  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  strength  with  which  the  command  is  thought, 
first  as  applied  to  the  individual,  and  then  pluralised  by  the  addition 
of  a  third  person  plural.  In  verbs  in  -/£/,  as  in  the  corresponding 
Sanskrit  verbs,  the  second  singular  imperative  is  -61 ;  for  where  there 
is  no  vowel  annexed  to  the  root  or  stem  to  express  process  of  what  is 
realised,  there  tends  to  be  more  stress  thrown  on  the  person,  so  that 
it  requires  a  stronger  form. 

68.  The  person  endings  of  the  perfect  correspond  to  those  of  the 
present  in  the  dual  and  plural,  to  those  of  the  past  in  the  singular ; 
but  the  nasal  of  the  first  singular  is  vocalised  and  absorbed  by  the  a 
of  the  tense  element.  The  persons  are  thought  with  more  distinctness 
in  the  singular  than  in  the  dual  or  plural,  and  their  want  of  present 
engagement  is  more  strongly  noted.  In  the  dual  and  plural  the  sense 
of  present  accomplishment  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  persons  to  be 
thought  as  in  the  present. 
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69.  In  the  middle  and  passive,  as  in  the  active,  the  first  person  has 
less  affinity  for  a  in  Greek  than  in  Sanskrit  (17) ;  and  therefore  its 
consonant  &  is  not  vocalised.  The  present  engagement  of  the  person 
is  expressed  by  -a/,  as  by  Sanskrit  -e  ;  but  this  is  not,  as  in  Sanskrit, 
carried  through  the  dual  and  the  plural.  It  gives  place  in  the  dual 
to  v,  which  expresses  a  sense  of  combination,  and  in  the  plural  to  a 
or  s,  which  gives  an  element  of  extension,  except  in  the  third  person, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  objective  nature,  needs,  as  in  the  active,  to  be 
animated  with  present  engagement,  and  therefore  takes  -a/ ;  and  this 
in  the  past  is  changed  to  -o. 

It  is  only  in  the  third  person  that  the  dual  and  plural  endings  of 
the  present  differ  from  those  of  the  past ;  the  third  dual  of  the  past 
ending  in  -jjf,  as  in  the  active  voice.  But  in  the  singular  the  first 
person  is  expanded  into  a  double  expression  -/-tTjf,  a  thought  of  the 
first  person  (v)  as  quiescent  -yv  being  substituted  for  the  present 
engagement  -«/.  In  the  second  and  third  singular  as  in  the  third 
plural,  the  /  is  dropped  and  the  endings  are  -s(c)o,  -ero. 

In  the  first  person  dual  and  plural,  present  and  past,  the  associated 
individuals  are  denoted  by  0,  a  relaxed  utterance  of  g,  and  which 
corresponds  here  to  h  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend.  But  in  the  second 
and  third  dual  and  second  plural,  and  also  in  the  imperative  in  the 
third  singular  and  plural,  cQ  is  an  expression  of  the  person  element, 
expanded  and  relaxed  by  the  abiding  and  quiescent  nature  of  the 
middle  or  passive ;  which,  however,  is  abridged  in  the  perfect  when 
the  root  ends  in  a  consonant,  by  dropping  c  and  the  vowel  which 
precedes  it. 

70.  The  first  aorist  corresponds  to  the  fourth  formation  of  the 
Sanskrit  aorist  (27) ;  and  the  second  aorist  to  the  sixth  formation. 

Keduplication  seems  to  be  lighter  in  Greek  than  in  Sanskrit ;  it 
does  not  take  the  vowel  of  the  root. 

The  perfect  takes  an  element  which  is  doubtless  akin  to  ffa  of  the 
first  aorist,  and  which  seems  to  be  ^a,  becoming  KV.  after  a  vowel, 
and  dropping  x  after  a  consonant,  the  consonant  having  been 
aspirated.  When  the  root  ends  in  a  dental,  the  dental  is  dropped, 
and  xa  is  taken.  When  the  root  ends  in  a  mute,  it  is  apt,  especially 
if  a  monosyllable,  to  change  a  radical  s  to  o. 

The  pluperfect  in  Doric  ends  in  -sia,  in  which  the  /  is  probably  a 
vocalisation  of  G,  the  past  element  added  to  the  perfect  being  -<J«. 
In  the  ordinary  form  the  a  is  dropped,  and  tff  becomes  si  before  the 
person  endings,  as  iff  becomes  si  in  e/fAt. 

The  future  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  future  in  -sya-,  y  being 
dropped,  and  it  takes  the  present  person  endings. 

There  is  another  future  formed  from  the  root  by  adding  to  the 
vowel  which  precedes  the  person  endings  (52),  so  that  in  the  first 
singular  «  becomes  w,  and  in  the  other  persons  o  becomes  oD,  and 
i  becomes  eT. 

A  second  perfect  also  and  pluperfect  are  formed  from  the  root,  or 
from  the  present  stem,  dropping  from  the  tense  element  the  x  or  the 
aspiration.  When  the  root  ends  in  a  consonant,  and  is  a  mono- 
syllable containing  t,  t  is  changed  to  o  in  the  second  perfect,  to  a 
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generally  in   second   aorist ;   sometimes   a  short    radical    vowel    is 
lengthened  in  the  second  perfect. 

These  secondary  tenses,  the  second  aorist,  second  future,  and 
second  perfect  and  pluperfect,  are  a  remarkable  feature  in  Greek. 
They  are  mostly  formed  from  the  root,  whereas  the  first  aorist  and 
first  future  may  be  formed  from  the  root,  strengthened  with  Guna. 
The  secondary  tenses  also  add  to  the  root  weaker  elements  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  corresponding  primary  tenses.  Few  verbs,  how- 
ever, have  both  formations.  Verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  form, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  only  the  primary  tenses.  No  verb  has  all 
the  tenses. 

71.  Verbal  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  subjoin  immediately  the 
element  of  the  primary  tenses.  The  final  consonant  of  the  stem,  if  a 
dental,  is  dropped.  If  it  be  a  liquid  it  relaxes  the  tf  of  first  future 
and  first  aorist,  so  that  this  is  vocalised,  and  in  the  future  absorbed 
into  the  vowels  which  follow  it  (52),  but  in  the  first  aorist  into  the 
vowel  of  the  stem  either  as  /  or  as  a  lengthening. 

Verbal  stems  ending  in  a  short  vowel  are  apt  to  lengthen  it  before 
the  subjoined  element  of  the  primary  tenses.  This  seems  to  take 
place  when  the  vowel  expresses  a  verbal  element  of  thought  added  to 
the  root,  as  when  a  expresses  an  external  application  of  what  the 
root  denotes,  as  in  ripdu;  s  the  subjective  possession  of  it,  as  in 
(f>i">.'eu ;  o  the  causation  or  making  of  it,  as  dixuiou.  In  such  cases 
the  element  expressed  by  the  vowel  is  in  a  great  degree  absorbed  by 
the  root,  and  the  addition  of  another  verbal  element,  as  cot,  &c.,  in 
combining  with  it  strengthens  the  thought  of  it  and  draws  it  out. 
When,  however,  the  final  vowel  of  the  verbal  stem  is  radical,  or  has 
no  meaning  additional  to  the  root,  it  is  not  lengthened.  And  when 
the  verbal  stem  has  a  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant  added  to  the 
root,  as  -«£w,  then  it  takes  up  the  tense  element  ae  a  stem  ending  in  a 
consonant  takes  it. 

72.  Greek,  like  Zend,  has,  besides  the  optative  or  Sanskrit  potential, 
the  subjunctive  formed  as  in  Zend  (52),  except  that  it  never  takes  the 
imperfect  person  endings.     It  expresses  the  aim  or  end  of  a  present 
or  future  fact  or  a  probable  supposition ;  the  optative  the  aim  of  a 
past  fact  or  a  less  probable  supposition. 

The  optative  in  verbs  in  -pi  is  strictly  similar  to  the  potential  of  the 
corresponding  verbs  in  Sanskrit.  The  first  aorist  optative  in  /Eolic 
took  the  /  between  a  and  a,  and  lengthened  it  to  si.  For  Greek  is 
distinguished  above  all  languages  by  its  sense  of  tense  and  of  mood, 
the  latter  especially  appearing  in  the  extent  to  which  the  contingent 
and  ideal  are  thought  as  well  as  the  actual  in  the  various  positions  in 
time  in  reference  to  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker,  so  that  all  the 
tenses  have  the  optative,  and  all  but  the  future  tenses  have  the  sub- 
junctive and  imperative.  A  future  expectation  or  command  is  thought 
from  the  future  standpoint  as  present,  while  an  expectation  or  com- 
mand of  what  is  future  is  itself  present. 

Zend  and  Vedic  Sanskrit  approach  Greek  in  their  sense  of  the 
mood  of  the  tense. 

73.  The  full  form  of  the  infinitive  is  -psvai  the  dative  of  a  verbal 
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noun  (57)  in  -/aev,  which  by  its  nasals  expresses  the  going  on  of  the 
verbal  succession,  thought  as  a  noun.  The  nasal  part  of  the  form  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  those  stems  which  have  an  element  of  process 
corresponding  to  Sanskrit  a  of  the  first  conjugation ;  and  their  infini- 
tive ended  in  -epsv,  from  which  afterwards  ^  was  dropped,  and  the 
ending  became  tiv. 

Other  stems  held  by  the  latter  part  -VOLI  in  their  infinitives,  the  v 
being  vocalised  and  dropped  after  the  strong  a  of  the  first  aorist,  but 
retained  after  the  weaker  a  of  the  perfect,  which  becomes  s. 

In  the  middle  and  passive  the  verbal  noun  whose  dative  is  the 
infinitive  ends  in  -od,  which  is  a  relaxed  utterance  of  the  issuing  of 
fact  into  realisation  (27),  expressive  of  the  relaxation  or  quiescence  of 
the  middle  or  passive. 

The  infinitive,  though  properly  a  dative,  may  be  abstracted  from 
being  governed,  and  being  thought  as  an  aim  may  be  used  in  any  case, 
even  as  a  nominative.  In  such  use  it  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
noun  in  which  as  a  verb  it  would  be  realised  as  its  subject ;  but  not 
being  a  verb  realised  in  a  subject  it  is  thought  externally  to  the  noun 
as  an  aim  attributed  to  it.  Thought  passes  from  the  infinitive  to  the 
noun  with  a  sense  of  attribution  to  it,  so  that  the  noun  is  thought  as 
an  object;  and  being  thought  abstractly  as  an  object  to  which, 
without  further  particularising  the  relation,  the  noun  is  thought  as  an 
accusative,  and  is  expressed  in  that  case ;  so  that  the  construction 
is  an  accusative  depending  on  the  infinitive  (230). 

74.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Greek  passive 
and  the  Sanskrit  passive.  The  latter  is  distinguished  from  the 
middle  only  in  the  present  parts  of  the  verb,  the  former  only  in  the 
other  parts.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  non-con- 
jugational  parts  the  passive  is  expressed  in  Sanskrit  by  the  participle 
and  verb  substantive  (30),  and  therefore  more  as  a  completed  effect 
than  it  is  expressed  in  Greek.  This  must  also  be  the  significance  of 
the  passive  element  in  Sanskrit  in  the  conjugational  parts.  So  that 
the  passive  is  thought  throughout  more  as  an  effect  in  Sanskrit  than 
in  Greek. 

In  the  perfect  the  sense  of  effect  generally  needs  no  other  expres- 
sion than  the  reduplicated  root  with  the  middle  or  passive  persons  of 
the  present.  But  in  the  aorist  and  the  future  an  element  expressive 
of  the  passive  is  subjoined  to  the  root.  This  in  the  first  aorist  and 
first  future  is  -0jj-,  sometimes  -<y0?j-,  and  in  the  second  aorist  and  second 
future  -TJ-,  the  relaxed  consonant  and  long  vowel  expressing  the  pas- 
sivity of  the  being.  In  the  perfect  sometimes,  especially  when  the 
stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  there  is  a  trace  of  the  passive  element  in  the 
addition  of  a  to  the  root.  In  the  future  the  person  is  thought  with 
present  engagement  as  expecting  it,  but  not  in  the  aorists,  and  accord- 
ingly in  them  they  lose  the  middle  or  passive  form,  and  are  the  same 
as  if  they  were  the  past  persons  of  a  neuter  verb. 

The  Greek  thinking  the  passive  in  the  effect  and  yet  as  a  per- 
sonal verb,  developed  a  future  perfect,  which  is  not  in  the  active  or 
middle. 

75.  The  Greek  participles  are  similar  to  the  Sanskrit. 
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76.  To  the  Sanskrit  causative  formation  of  verbs  (31)  correspond 
some  of  those  in  -«£w,  -/£w,  -a/vw.    To  the  intensive  formation  (33)  corre- 
spond, according  to  Bopp,  ruQdfy,  <ra/7raXXw,  <3a/<3aXXw,  &c.  ;  the  latter, 
instead  of  lengthening  a,  add   i.1     There  are  also  formations  from,  the 
perfect,  as  rsQvyxu,  xenXyyu.     Frequentatives  also  are  formed  in  -«£&/, 
-/£«,  -u£«,  as  givrrd^u,  a/Y/'£w,  f£*ru£«. 

Desideratives,  like  dgaaefu,  are  formed  from  roots,  as  Sanskrit  desi- 
deratives  in  -si/a  from  the  stems  of  nouns. 

To  the  Sanskrit  denominatives  (34)  correspond  flro3/£«,  axovri'£&>, 
yuva/x/£w,  6i/o,aa£w,  ^"ka'im  (itiXap/tt),  &c.  ;2  also  with  desiderative 
meaning  <rrganjy/a«,  &c.  And  there  is  another  denominative  forma- 
tion -suw,  not  in  Sanskrit,  KoXtrevu,  'ixTgevu,  &c. 

77.  The  following  examples  of  the  derivation  of  nominal  stems  in 
Greek,  though  not  arranged  as  those  of  Sanskrit  in  3,  may  readily  be 
compared  with  them.     The  stem,  when  not  given  by  dropping  -j  or  -K, 
is  in  parenthesis. 

Nominal  stems  derived  from  verbs  or  roots. 

Substantives  denoting  the  agent  :  co^Mrig,  r£o<£-o£,  aewyo; 
XWTJJJ,  i/x»'«j;,  flTOfljTjfc;  <rwngg;  gTjruo  (-00)  ;  ia'rgb;  ;  yeafre 
Qqp'as  bird-hunter  ;  ra^'iag  •  rgivigdffi'yit  ;  isgsb's.  Feminine  agent, 
(-'"g/5),  au\7]'rgtce.  flute-girl;  Ou'mga.  Adjectives  active, 
c  suspecting;  xaXuff'ris  covering;  ^ru'ac  (-a3)  spitting;  <^o»-ag 
bearing. 

Substantives  denoting  the  action  :  «ro/V<r/f,  ^u*<r/a,  «ra/3«*?a,  ^>^oga, 
ro^^,  xuxvros  ;  the  state,  odv»'/j,bg  weeping,  xXau'^>o;}  0  a  verbal 
element,  -7roYy/,o;,  ^fieri^,  ay^o'nj  strangling  ;  the  activity,  b\jva'/j.i^  ffi- 
fiis,  <f>*i'pv)t  yvia'/Avi,  fjwq'fli},  *ygWP>$  ')  the  instrument  or  means,  ago-rgov, 
hv'rgov,  s%£'rX7)  handle;  the  thing  done,  Tgay^a  (-^tar)  To/Tj'/Aa;  the 
abstract  act,  Xoyo;,  %ap-;r-,  iX«-/3-  ;  passive  object,  fiiXffivov,  xeq-df 

;  abstract  defined  by  the  root,  xgarog  (-eg). 

Adjectives  neuter  and  passive,  Xo/cr-oj,  exXivris  (-is)  failing,  <£/X»jTis 
loved,  (^/XTJ-T-JOS  (-r&Fto$,  Sanskrit  -tavya  (37),  to  be  loved),  ffg^-t-os 

c),  ffruyi/oj,  dsrXbs  timid,  ff/yjj'Xoj  silent,  f&ia'p&s  impure, 
ov)  mindful,  iriQ'avb$  persuasive. 

Nominal  stems  derived  from  nominal  stems. 

Patronymics   masculine,    Kgov/'dflg,    'ArXai/r*ia3jj;,    KPOV/UV, 

affir'/op/Sijg  ;   feminine,    N?JC»J/;   (-'^),    'A^awrVpfl 
xur/SgOs  young  of  dog. 

Diminutives  of  substantives,  -foxoe,  -foxy,  -iaxiov,  -id-  ;  -/OP,  -/3/ov, 
-ag/ov,  -u/.X/ov,  -i/^/ov,  -aa/ov,  -a/oi',  -uXoc,  -/%!'»?,  -i%viov.  Amplificatives, 
-wv,  -a3.  Feminines,  Qe'aiva,-,  fia6t\'t<Soa.  Locals,  -w»,  -e 
man's  apartment,  <T£^/(rr£5>scyj'  dove-cot. 

Substantives  from  adjectives,  <rop'/«,  aX^r/a,  cra^/u'njr-, 


Adjectives  from  substantives,  a 

&v6g<itwntff    av^WTr'/xoj,   wg^'/i/^,    ffxort'tvbs, 


1  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  753.  s  Ibid,  sects.  763,  769. 
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voffi-pos  drinkable,  dyxovipaios  by  strangling  ;  0a*<raXgoj  courageous, 
ir^aioz  yearly  ;  Sjj.ad'tf/c;,  ^/jxg^avo;  tall,  flreuxrSavog  keen,  Gifye'irris, 
ffidr)s-7riz  (-1$)  of  iron,  XG-JS-/&OS,  fMoi^ldiog  vsrey'iic  stony,  avg^d'g/g  windy, 
(-Fevr,  Sanskrit  -vant,  35)  ;  Gentile,  -oc,  -/o$,  -tr/of,  -xoj,  -vif,  -r?jg  ;  from 
prepositions,  ^iprocb^  sxrotos,  ^tra'CGos  ;  from  adjectives,  ydu'pos, 
nj£u/UOg,  vso'xoroc,  aXXo'xoroc,  wjr/'a^Off,  /aoi/'a^or,  /Mov'ag  (-«$). 

78.  There  is  great  facility  of  composition  in  Greek,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  those  coalitions  of  words  forming  a  member  of  a  sentence 
which  are  so  frequent  in  Sanskrit.     The  Greek  compounds  are  words 
forming  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  language,  and  they  consist  of 
two  components.     The  Sanskrit  compounds  arise  from  the  prevailing 
interest  of  the  whole  fact,  which  combines  the  members  ;  the  Greek 
from  the  interest  of  the  members  leading  to  a  fulness  in  conceiving  them. 

The  verbs  compound  only  with  prepositions  ;  and  the  combination 
is  so  loose  that  the  augment  generally  intervenes.  This  shows  that 
in  thinking  them  the  mind  passes  from  one  component  to  the  other, 
instead  of  spreading  into  the  second  without  leaving  the  first. 

In  the  Greek  compounds,  there  is  usually  a  connective  element 
between  the  two  components.  If  the  first  component  be  verbal,  the 
connective  element  is  ffi,  eff,  effi,  <ro,  t,  o,  or  /,  unless  the  second  begins 
with  a  vowel,  for  then  the  connective  is  absorbed  or  reduced  to 
c\  if  the  first  component  be  nominal  the  connective  element  is  o 
or  /  subjoined  to  its  root,  or  the  formative  element  of  the  nominal 
stem  acts  as  a  connective.  The  former  connectives  are  abstract  verbal 
elements,  the  latter  pronominal.  The  lengthening  of  an  initial  vowel 
of  a  nominal  stem  after  an  adverb  compounded  with  it  is  probably 
expressive  of  a  verbal  element  of  thought  which  is  too  light  to  produce 
a  distinct  vowel. 

79.  The  acute  accent  in  Greek  may  affect  either  a  long  or  short 
vowel,  including  under  that  term  a  diphthong,  the  circumflex  only  a 
vowel  long  by  nature.     The  former  cannot  go  farther  back  than  the 
antepenult,  nor  the  circumflex  than  the  penult  ;  but  the  last  syllable 
generally  counts  for  two  in  reference  to  an.  acute  accent,  if  it  be  in 
itself  long  by  the  nature  of  its  vowel,  or  by  its  ending  in  concurrent 
consonants,  and  in  reference  to  a  circumflex  if  it  be  long  by  the  nature 
of  its  vowel.     The  inflections  at  the  end  of  words  are  strongly  thought 
so  as  to  suggest  strong  volitions  of  utterance,  and  if  a  syllable  be  long 
it  requires  a  stronger  volition,  and  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  volition  of  utterance  of  a  syllable  it  tends  to  draw  towards  it  that 
point  in  the  word  where  the  sense  of  volition  of  utterance  of  the  word 
is  a  maximum  (Def.  27). 

In  applying  the  above  rule,  «/  and  o;  at  the  end  of  a  word  are  not 
considered  long  except  in  the  third  singular  optative  ;  doubtless  in 
consequence  of  a  comparative  lightness  in  the  element  of  thought 
which  they  express. 

But  the  accents  do  not  always  go  back  as  far  as  they  might.  Thus 
in  the  participles  of  the  second  aorist  active,  of  the  first  and  second  aorist 
passive,  and  of  the  perfect  active,  the  strength  of  significance  of  the 
participial  syllable  compared  with  the  preceding  syllables  attracts  the 
accent.  And  in  general  the  accent  is  drawn  towards  the  end,  either 
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by  the  strength  of  the  end,  or  by  the  beginning  being  weak  because  it 
does  not  involve  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  whole  word  owing  to  deficient 
unity  in  the  word. 

If  the  penultimate  be  long  by  nature  and  have  the  accent,  it  is  the 
circumflex,  but  a  long  ultimate  may  have  either  accent ;  perhaps  the 
accent  is  stronger,  because  there  is  more  sense  •  of  the  entire  word  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

LATIN. 

80.  Latin  is  less  vocal  than  Greek,  though  it  has  a  similar  develop- 
ment of  vowels,  whose  correspondences  to  the  Sanskrit  vowels  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greek.  Diphthongs  are  less  frequent 
in  Latin  than  Greek.1  And  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  prefix 
and  insert  vowels,  or  to  absorb  consonants  into  vowels  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  vowels  are  apt  to  be  reduced  when  a  word  is  increased  by 
composition  or  reduplication,  as  abjicio  conculco  cecini,  which  close  the 
radical  a  to  i  or  u.  Mute  consonants  also,  which  are  never  at  the  end 
of  a  Greek  word,  are  frequent  as  finals  in  Latin ;  and  particles,  pre- 
positions, and  inflections  are  apt  to  drop  a  final  vowel  or  shorten  a 
long  vowel  before  a  final  consonant.2 

There  is  less  muscular  tension,  more  softness  of  utterance,  in  Latin 
than  in  Greek ;  li  is  softer  than  ^,  to  which  as  an  initial  it  corresponds, 
and  m  than  /a  or  vt  for  m  final  or  li  initial  does  not  save  the  last  vowel 
of  a  word  from  elision  in  verse ;  r  often  represents  an  original  s  ;  and 
the  want  of  6  and  £,  which  are  uttered  with  more  compression  than 
h,  /,  or  v,  seems  to  indicate  less  muscular  tension  than  in  Greek. 

There  is  also  less  versatility  or  ready  change  of  utterance.  The 
following  concurrences  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  which  are  all  in 
Greek,  are  unknown  in  Latin — bd,  dr  except  in  foreign  words,  dn,  tl, 
mn,  pn,  pt,  tm,  let,  7cm,  sm,  kn  except  in  Cneus,  and  the  mixed  con- 
sonants x  and  ps.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the  restrictions  within 
a  word,  for  there  the  utterance  of  concurrent  consonants  is  facilitated 
by  the  division  of  syllables  ;  yet  within  an  uncompounded  word  many 
of  the  concurrences  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  easiest,  consisting 
of  a  mute  and  a  liquid,  are  almost  unknown.  Thus  dr  seems  to  occur 
within  such  a  word  only  in  quadrans,  dodrans,  and  the  derivatives  of 
quadr-,  as  quadrus,  quadraginta,  &c. ;  gl  seldom  or  never  except  in 
foreign  words ;  cl  perhaps  only  in  Codes,  and  such  poetic  forms  as 
podum,  saedum  ;  Id  only  in  valde  for  valide,  and  caldus  for  calidus ; 
bl  only  in  Publius  Publilius  ;  en,  pn,  dm,  dn,  tm,  tn,  tl,  not  at  all.  It 
is  strangely  in  contrast  with  these  restrictions,  that  in  the  end  of  a  word 
Latin  has  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  consonants  and  of  consonant 
concurrence  than  any  of  the  ancient  languages  akin  to  it,  as  amat, 
amant,  arx,  lanx,  nee,  ars  mons.3 

Now,  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a  word  utterance  is  stronger 

1  In  the  proportion  of  one  to  six,  according  to  Forstemann,  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift. 
i.  p.  171. 

2  Benary,  ibid.  i.  p.  52.  a  Senary,  ibid.  i.  p.  51. 
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than  at  the  end,  and  therefore  the  transitions  of  utterance  require 
more  versatility  because  the  changes  of  action  are  greater.  A  rnute 
followed  by  another  consonant  needs  prompt  change  of  action, 
because  it  is  a  momentary  utterance ;  but  r  was  lightly  uttered,  and 
consequently  required  less  new  action ;  inn  in  the  beginning  and  Id 
required  quick  change  of  utterance  to  make  the  transition  distinct 
between  two  consonants  so  like  to  each  other,  so  that  the  above 
restrictions  of  concurrent  consonants  in  the  beginning  and  middle 
of  words  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  deficient  versatility  in  the  organs 
of  speech.  In  the  end  of  a  word  the  force  of  utterance  declines,  and 
there  consonants  may  concur  without  requiring  such  versatility,  because 
utterance  is  weaker  and  less  distinct.  Their  concurrence,  however, 
shows  a  more  versatile  utterance  than  Sanskrit,  a  less  vocal,  more 
consonantal  speech  than  Greek. 

Latin  uses  surd  spirants  for  the  medial  aspirates  of  Sanskrit,  but 
within  a  word  a  medial  is  apt  to  be  used  instead  of  the  spirant  by 
reason  of  the  sonancy  of  the  word,  and  the  tendency  to  soft  utterance. 

Being  less  vocal  than  Greek,  and  softer  in  its  consonant  utterance 
(60),  Latin  is  more  tolerant  of  the  semi-vowels  y,  v,  and  w,  as  abiete, 
when  pronounced  abyete,  tennis  when  pronounced  tenwis  ;  qu  is  qw. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  greater  force  of  breath  from  the  chest  that 
Latin  often  has  q  or  c  where  Greek  has  v.  In  such  words  there 
originally  stood  qw,  and  as  Greek  gave  up  the  w,  the  guttural  needed 
more  breath  from  the  chest  to  utter  it  (see  Y.  75)  than  belonged  to 
Greek  speech,  for  it  was  not  k,  but  q.  The  pronunciation  consequently 
passed  from  the  throat,  and  w  tended  towards  its  labial  closure,  and 
the  q  became  p.  In  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  guttural  remained 
even  when  the  w  was  given  up. 

81.  The  case  endings  of  the  Latin  noun,  compared  with  the  older 
forms,  are  as  follow  : 


Stem 
ending. 

=  Sans.  a. 

=  Sans,  a  fern. 

Consonant. 

i,u. 

'Norn. 

u's,  S.  a's, 

a,  (i)e-s 

s,  o,  r 

s 

er,  r  —  ras 

M 

Accus. 

u'm,  S.  a'm 

a'm,  e'niy  S.  dm 

em,  S.  am, 

m,  S.  m 

3 

Neut. 

u'm,  S.  a'm 

— 

— 

g 

Gen. 

I,   S.   (as)y(a\  i 

a'e,  e'l,  S.  dy(ds) 

is,  S.  as 

8,  S.  as 

B 

long  for  com- 

30 

pensation 

Dat. 

o,  S.  d(ya) 

a-e,  e'i,S.  dy(di) 

I,  S.  e 

I,  S.  e 

Abl. 

6.  S.  d(t) 

d,  e,  old  d(t) 

Z 

l,U 

'Nom. 

i,  old  (a)y(aa)  (9) 

a'e,  es,  S.  as 

es,  S.  as 

cs,  us,  S.  as 

Accus. 

05,  old  a~ms 

as,  es,  old  dms 

es,  S.  as 

es,  us,  S.  n  mas- 

J 

4 

culine,  8  femi- 

~   J 

nine 

3    \ 

Xeut. 

a,  S.  a(ni) 

a 

a 

(X, 

Gen. 

drum,  old  dsam 

drum,erum,  old  dsam 

um,  S.  dm 

um,  S.  dm 

Dat. 
Abl. 

is,  S.  (eb')y(a)8 
is,  S.  (eb)y(a)s 

7s,  ebus,  S.  db'yas 
Is,  ebus,  S.  ab'yas 

ibits,  S.  b'yas 
ibus,  S.  b'yas 

bus,  S.  b'yas 
bus,  S.  b'yas 
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The  vocative  singular  is  like  the  nominative  except  when  this  ends 
in  -its,  the  vocative  being  then  the  bare  stem,  whose  final  vowel  has 
enough  life  except  for  deus. 

The  Sanskrit  vocative  takes  up  an  element  of  life  more  than  the 
Greek,  the  Latin  more  than  either. 

The  Oscan  ablative  singular  in  all  the  declensions  ended  in  dl  (50). 

Stems  in  i  are  apt  to  follow  the  analogy  of  consonant  stems,  and 
make  the  accusative  singular  in  em  instead  of  im ;  less  frequently 
they  form  the  ablative  singular  in  e  instead  of  i.  Many  of  them 
have  lost  the  i  as  neuters  in  e,  ar,  al,  some  of  which  originally 
belonged  to  adjectives  in  -is,  -ris,  -Us.  Adjectives  whose  stem  has 
not  -*,  but  ends  in  a  consonant,  show  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
analogy  of  those  which  have  -i  in  consequence  of  its  prevalence  in 
adjective  stems.  Thus  adjectives  in  -ans  and  -ens  when  used  as  adjec- 
tives form  the  ablative  in  i,  but  when  used  as  substantives  or  as  par- 
ticiples prefer  -e.2  They  always  take  i  before  the  case  ending  in  the 
genitive  plural,  and  in  the  nominative  accusative  plural  neuter. 

Substantives  whose  stems  end  in  two  consonants  tend  also  to  take 
i,  perhaps  because  they  originally  took  it  in  the  nominative  singular 
to  sound  s,  as  mons,  monts,  originally  montis.  Of  the  stems  in  u,  all 
but  a  dozen  follow  the  stems  in  i  and  in  consonants,  and  make  the 
dative  and  ablative  plural  in  -ibus  instead  of  -ubus. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  and  the  adjectives  units,  totus,  solus, 
ullus,  nullus,  uter,  neuter,  alter,  alius,  form  the  genitive  singular  in  -ius, 
and  dative  in  -i  for  all  genders.  These  have  less  sense  of  their  sub- 
stantive than  is  possessed  by  adjectives  in  general ;  for  they  are  either 
of  a  singling  or  a  pronominal  nature,  and  do  not  involve  a  comparison 
of  their  substantive  with  others  of  the  same  name  (Del  6)  so  as  to 
emphasise  the  thought  of  it  in  distinction  from  them,  but  rather  direct 
attention  to  it  alone  (Def.  7).  Hence  the  genitive  and  dative  endings 
overpower  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  a, 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  substance  (8)  ;  and  the  former  has  the 
fuller  form  corresponding  to  an  older  yas  (9).  The  nominative  and 
accusative  endings  are  lighter,  and  consequently  tend  less  to  curtail 
the  stem  (14),  and  the  old  ablative  being  formed  with  d  preserved 
the  final  vowel  because  it  needed  it  for  a  connective. 

82.  The  endings  of  the  degrees  of  comparison  of  adjectives  in  the 
Indo-European  languages  have  a  strong  affinity  with  the  endings  of 
the  ordinal  numbers,  and  these  illustrate  the  significance  of  the  former. 
In  Sanskrit,  dwi'tlya  second,  and  tri'tiya  third,  are  thought  with  a 
sense  of  increase  like  the  comparative  degree  lyans,  but  k'aturta,  fourth, 
singles  out  more  specially,  because  from  a  larger  number,  the  last 
individual  reckoned,  denoting  it  with  a  demonstrative  element  to,. 
In  panka'ma,  fifth,  there  is  a  stronger  sense  of  five  as  a  combined 
aggregate,  and  the  individual  that  completes  the  aggregate  is  denoted 
by  ma  (13).  The  strong  aggregation  of  five  diminishes  that  of  six,  so 
that  sas'fa,  sixth,  goes  back  to  the  demonstrative  ending,  but  the 
higher  numbers  take  ma.  Now  these  ordinal  endings  ta  and  ma 

1  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  181.  2  Zurnpt's  Latin  Gram.,  p.  53. 
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belong  also  to  the  superlative  endings,  and  in  that  use  express  a 
similar  idea,  denoting  the  individual  which  completes  the  process  of 
increase.  The  process  of  increase  itself,  originally,  it  would  appear, 
expressed  by  lyans  (9),  may  denote  the  comparative  degree  as  in 
Sanskrit,  whence  -iw,  Latin  ior  ;  but  it  expresses  this  more  distinctly 
with  an  addition  iijds'tara,  whence  Sanskrit  -tara,  Zend  -stara,  and 
Greek  -ecregos,  -iortsoc,  -wrgoo;  (penultimate  of  positive  being  generally 
short),  -TIM;.  And  when  this  element  iyds  or  iyas'tar,  or  dropping  r, 
iyasta,  takes,  like  a  cardinal  number,  the  ordinal  endings  ta  and  ma, 
it  gives  for  superlative  endings  iyas'ta  or  iyas'ta'ma,  whence  Sanskrit 
-isfa,  -tama,  Zend  -sterna,  Greek  -s<rraro;,  -iararos,  -wraros,  -retro  j,  Latin 
-essimus,  -simus,  -timus. 

The  Latin  comparative  makes  its  neuter  -ius  like  Sanskrit  -lyas.     4 

83.  The  personal  pronouns  correspond  generally  to  Sanskrit. 

Nominative  .  .  ego,  Sans,  aham  tu,  S.  twain 

Genitive     .  .  .  mei,  ma(s)y(a)  tui,  twa(s}y(a) 

Dative        .  .  .  mihi,  S.  mahy(am)  tibi,  S.  tub* yam 

Accusative  .  .  me,  S.  md  te,  S.  two, 

Ablative     .  .  .  me,  S.  mat  te,  S.  twat 

Nominative  .  .  nos,  nas  vos,  vas 

Genitive     .  .  .  nos'trum,  S.  nas  ves'trum,  S.  vas 

Dative  ....  nd'bis,  S.  nas  vd'bis,  S.  vas 

Accusative  .  .  nos,  S.  nas  vos,  S.  vas 

Ablative     .  .  .  no'bis  vo'bis 

The  genitive  plural,  nostrum,  vestrum,  involves  a  genitive  element  tr, 
akin  to  -trie,  &c.,  the  formative  of  adjectives,  and  the  um  of  the 
genitive  plural  (13). 

The  demonstrative  hi,  which  is  analogous  to  the  relative  quit  is 
strengthened  with  c,  an  abbreviation  of  ce. 

The  neuter  is  expressed  by  d,  analogous  to  Sanskrit,  which,  how- 
ever, affects  the  root ;  but  in  hie  the  d  is  displaced  by  c. 

84.  The  conjugational  element  in  the  Latin  verb  differs  from  the 
conjugational  element  of  the  Sanskrit  verb  in  being  less  limited  to 
the  present,  and  in  being  thought  with  less  fulness  of  particularity. 
It  is  the  process  of  accomplishment  rather  than  that  of  the  being  or 
doing  of  the  subject  that  it  expresses,  for  it  belongs  to  the  parts  in 
which  accomplishment  is  not  complete,  the  future,  the  infinitive,  and 
the  gerund,  as  well  as  to  the  present  and  imperfect ;  whereas  the 
perfect  tenses  and  the  nominal  formations  in  -t-  which  think  the 
accomplishment  in  its  totality  have  not  properly  the  conjugational 
element.     This  being  the  nature  of  that  element,  it  is  brought  out 
less  strongly  by  the  present  experience  of  the  subject.     In  most  verbs 
of  the  first  conjugation  the  a  has  become  part  of  the  stem  so  as  not 
only  to  pervade  the  verb,  but  also  to  be  carried  into  the  derived 
nouns,  but  in  a  dozen  verbs  like  sono,  sonui,  sonitum,  the  a  is  confined 
to  the  parts  of  incomplete  accomplishment.     The  second  conjugation, 
which  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  fourth,  retains  enough  conjugational 
movement  in  the  perfect  tenses  and  the  t  formations  to  form  both 
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with  an  initial  vowel,  as  -ui,  itum,  &c.,  except  five  which  make  -turn. 
The  third  conjugation,  which  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  second,  has 
enough  movement  for  the  short  vowel  in  the  present  and  infinitive, 
but  forms  the  perfect  tenses  and  the  t  formations  on  the  root.  The 
fourth  conjugation  carries  the  i  throughout  the  verb,  like  the  Sanskrit 
causatives  and  tenth  conjugation,  and  into  the  derived  nouns ;  but  in 
about  a  dozen  verbs,  which  correspond  probably  to  the  Sanskrit  fourth 
conjugation,  the  i  is  confined  to  the  parts  of  incompletion,  the  other 
parts  being  formed  on  the  root.  To  these  correspond  some  twenty 
seven  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation,  which  form  the  latter  parts  in 
the  same  way.  The  verbs  in  -io  of  the  third  conjugation,  like  capio, 
quatio,  seem  to  be  formed  with  a  short  i  changeable  to  e,  whereas  the 
i  of  the  fourth  conjugation  is  long,  except  before  vowels  or  final  t, 
and  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  ya. 

The  inchoative  element  -sc-  is  by  its  meaning  limited  to  the  parts 
of  incomplete  accomplishment ;  and  n  in  cerno,  &c.,  is  limited  in  the 
same  way. 

85.  The  person  endings  are  the  same  throughout  the  active  voice 
except  the  first  singular,  which  in  the  present  and  in  the  tenses  which 
have  its  person  endings  is  vocalised  to  o,  and  in  the  perfect  is  absorbed 
in  the  tense  element,  the  second  singular,  which  in  the  perfect  is  ti 
(87),  and  the  persons  of  the  imperative,  in  which  -to  =  Sans,  -tu,  -te  = 
Sans,  -ta,  -tote  =  -to  pluralised  by  -te. 

In  the  passive  and  deponent  verbs  the  person  endings  subjoin  r, 
which  is  thought  by  Bopp 1  to  be  a  reflexive  element,  and  which  must 
have  a  significance  of  that  kind  expressing  a  sense  of  the  person  as 
quiescent.  The  second  singular  transposes  s  and  r,  and  has  another 
form  -re,  which  probably  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  -se. 

86.  The  imperfect  and  the  future  are  formed  with  a  verbal  element 
b,  which  has  probably  a  significance  akin  to  ff  in  Sanskrit  tfu,  Greek 
<t>vu  (56).     It  is  determined  to  the  past  by  a  past  form  bam,  and 
to  the  future  by  a  present  form  bo.     In  the  past  it  takes  a  long  vowel 
before  it  which  expresses  like,  an  augment,  the  remotion  of  the  past. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations,  in  which  there  is  less  sense  of 
process  of  accomplishment,  the  third  having  scarcely  any  conjuga- 
tional  element,  and  the  i  of  the  fourth  belonging  rather  to  the  stem, 
the  future  accomplishment  gets  a  weaker  expression,  like  that  which 
is  given  to  the  future  by  the  Zend  subjunctive  (52).     In  this  form 
the  long  vowel  expresses  the  remotion  of  the  future.     But  a  stronger 
expression  is  given  to  the  remotion  of  what  is  merely  ideal  in  the 
present  potential  by  «,  which  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  conju- 
gations is  like  Sanskrit  ya,  whereas  e  in  the  first  is  like  Sanskrit  e. 

87.  The  formative  element  of  the  perfect  has  three  forms,  sis,  vis  or 
uis,  and  is.     In  the  pluperfect  and  future  perfect  indicative,  and  in 
the   perfect  potential,   the  i  of  this  element  becomes  e,  and  the  s 
becomes  r,  but  in  the  pluperfect  potential  both  are  preserved.     After 
a  vowel  vis  is  used  ;  and  in  the  second  conjugation  the  conjugational 
vowel  enters  into  v,  and  vocalises  it  to  u,  but  when  the  e  is  radical  it 

1  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  476.  ' 
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remains,  and  is  followed  by  v.  When  the  stem  takes  up  into  itself  a 
sense  of  the  tense,  and  expresses  it  either  by  reduplication  or  by 
lengthening  its  vowel,  the  tense  element  is  weakened(and  reduced  to 
-is,  as  in  Sanskrit  it  is  reduced  when  the  stem  takes  up  the  past  (27). 
This  element  with  the  person  endings  would  be,  -sism,  -sisis,  -sisit  or 
-,-vV,  -xismus,  -x/->Y/^,  -sisunt ;  but  Latin  was  not  favourable  to  s,  and 
after  the  first  s  the  second  was  readily  given  up  or  changed.  In  the 
first  person  m  was  dropped,  as  v  was  dropped  in  the  Greek  first  aorist, 
and  s  was  vocalised,  so  that  it  became  si ;  in  the  second  person  also 
the  final  s  was  vocalised,  so  that  the  ending  became  sisl,  and  it  com- 
pensated for  the  person  from  the  analogy  of  the  second  plural  by 
inserting  t,  so  that  it  became  -sisfi  ;  in  the  third  singular  and  first 
plural  the  second  s  was  dropped ;  and  in  the  third  plural  the  tense 
element  was  Gunated,  the  second  s  becoming  r  between  the  vowels, 
because  the  third  person  plural  is  so  heavy  and  objective  that  the 
perfect  takes  up  a  sense  of  extension  in  being  affected  with  it.  The 
use  of  sis  and  vis  being  determined  by  euphonic  causes,  these  elements 
seem  to  be  convertible  into  each  other  by  contact  with  consonant  or 
vowel,  as  if  they  were  different  utterances  of  the  same  word.  Yet  it 
is  not  into  v,  but  into  r,  that  s  turns  in  Latin  when  it  is  relaxed  by 
contact  with  vowels.  Also  sis,  as  significant  of  the  past,  seems  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  reduplication  (27).  Could  it  have  been  originally 
svis,  abbreviated  from  a  doubled  root  svisvi  ?  One  may  often  observe 
in  Sanskrit  a  series  of  roots  slightly  differing  from  each  other  and 
expressing  the  same  idea.  And  it  is  a  fact  which  perhaps  has  not 
been  sufficiently  noted  by  philologists,  as  it  seems  often  to  render 
probable  the  supposition  of  other  roots,  originally  existing  in  the 
primitive  language,  akin  to  those  which  are  still  found,  and  from 
which  words  may  have  sprung,  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  the 
latter  consistently  with  phonetic  laws.  Such  a  series  is  su,  su,  sus, 
x'us,  all  meaning  to  bring  forth  or  produce,  and  akin  to  these  is  \vi  to 
swell,  whence  x^Xu  offspring  (see  also  117).  There  is  no  root  svi 
like  ^vi ;  but  there  is  u/'oV,  and  a  nominative  plural  vJ'eg,  which  is 
usually  derived  from  su,  by  supposing  i  to  be  a  suffix ;  and  there  is 
hi;  son  or  daughter,  and  Norse  sveinn  boy,  which  are  derived  from  the 
same  root,  but  this  is  done  by  making  Jvi<;  consist  of  nothing  but 
suffix  (sv)'in'i's  ; l  and  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  these  words 
came  from  a  root  svi.  Such  a  root  doubled  might  be  used  to  express 
production  completed,  what  has  been  accomplished ;  and  in  the 
inevitable  abbreviation  of  such  a  formation,  svisvi  would  lose  its  last 
syllable,  so  far  as  this  was  not  necessary  for  retaining  reduplication, 
and  become  svis.  This  might  furnish  both  sis  and  vis,  the  former  as 
a  reduplication  syllable  coming  from  a  doubled  root,  and  the  latter 
produced  by  a  preceding  vowel  relaxing  and  weakening  s  (159). 

88.  The  verbal  element  s,  which  is  in  the  first  aorist  in  Greek,  is 
to  be  observed  in  Latin  also  similarly  used,  but  changed  into  r 
between  vowels.  Thus  in  amares,  -res  —  -ffaic,  and  in  amavisses,  -ses  = 
-out:.  In  the  infinitives  amare,  amavisse,  the  last  syllable  —  the  Vedic 

1  Curtius,  Gr.  Etym.,  pp.  397,  398. 
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-se,  the  last  syllable  of  the  dative  l  of  a  stem  ending  in  s  (57).  In 
amasso,  the  old  form  of  the  future  perfect,  contracted  from  amavisso, 
so  is  equivalent  to  cu  of  the  Greek  future ;  amaveram  adds  to  the  perfect 
the  a  of  the  past,  and  amaverim  the  i  —  Sanskrit  ya  of  the  potential. 

In  the  passive  second  plural  the  participle  in  -mdnas  Sanskrit, 
-ttsvos  Greek,  is  preserved  in  the  plural,  and  is  moreover  formed  on 
the  stems  of  the  present  and  imperfect  of  both  moods  and  of  the 
future  indicative. 

The  infinitive  passive  ended  originally  in  -rier  =  -reer,  the  reflexive 
element  subjoined  to  the  infinitive  active.2 

The  present  and  past  participles  correspond  to  Sanskrit. 

The  supines  are  the  accusative  and  ablative  of  the  verbal  noun  in 
tu  (29) ;  whence  also  comes  the  participle  -turus,  r  expressing  the 
development  of  the  future.  In  -ndus  the  n  expresses  a  going  on  as 
of  incompletion,  as  in  nt  of  the  present  participle,  but  d  expresses  less 
force  than  t,  being  a  relaxation  of  the  tenuis  (74). 

The  normal  order  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  subject,  conditions, 
object,  verb,  but  with  freedom  of  change.3 

89.  Derivative  verbs  are  formed  like  the  following  : 

Frequentative,  clam'ito,  cur 'so,  dic'to,  cur's'ito,  dic't'ito. 

Desiderative,  emp'tu-rio,  partu'rio  (34). 

Diminutive,  sorb'ill'are,  conscrib'ill'are. 

Inchoative,  lab'a'sco,  pall'e'sco,  ingem'i'sco,  obdorm'i'sco,  puer'a'sco, 
matur'e'sco. 

Denominative,  floreo,  numer'o,  alb'eo,  aemul'ari,  graec'an,  clarigo, 
navigo,  mifigo,  mobil'ito,  latro'cinor. 

Derivative  nouns  are  formed  like  the  following  : 

Agent,  w'c'tor,  vic'trix,  alea'tor,  lud'or,  conviva,  erro,  lud'io, 
navi'ta. 

Action  or  state,  pavor,  fur 'or,  capi'o,  mot'io,  ac-tio,  mo-tits,  ac'tus, 
cul'tura,  querela. 

Also  the  following  :  gall'ina,  reg'ina  ;  pect'en,  flu'men,  vela'men, 
reflu'a'men,  alb'u'men ;  vela'mentum,  offer •u'mentum,fac'i'nor-,  i'ti'ner-  ; 
vena'bulum,  turi'bulum,  vehi'culum,  cing'ulum,  indu'cula,  sepul'cmm, 
ventila'brum,  candela'brum,  illece'bra,  ara'trum,  mulc'tra,  col'um 
strainer;  es'ca,  pos'ca ;  pair' onus ;  ru'ina;  effig'ies ;  gaud'ium  ; 
or'igo,  conflu'ges  ;  cup'ido,  lib'ido  ;  puer'ulus,  JiU'olus,  line'ola,  frater- 
culus,  ram'usculus,  ran'unculus,  hom'unculus,  ?io?n'uncio,  oc'ellus, 
lib'ellus,  sig' ilium,  leg'uleyus  ;  front'o,  lab'eo  ;  collegium,  consortium; 
repos'itorium,  promp'tu'arium,  gran'arium;  querc'etum ;  bovile, 
sed'ile ;  senec'tus ;  consul'atus,  exsul'atus,  pedit'atus ;  client" ela  ; 
cupid'itas,  anxi'etas  ;  audac'ia,  pauper 'ies ;  sancti'tudo;  sancti'monia ; 
patri'monium  ;  just'itia,  dur'ities  ;  pingu'edo. 

Derivative  adjectives  :  erra'bundus,  ira'cundus,  rot'undus,  cal'idus; 
noc'uus ;  ege'nus ;  fertus,  fertile;  mord'icus,  cad'ticus,  hi'ulcus ; 
ama'bilis,  doc'ilis,  fer'tilis ;  pugn'ax,  aud-ax ;  integer,  sat'ur ;  tac' 
iturnus,  bib'ulus,  cred'ulus  ;  supervac'aneus,  succid'aneus. 

1  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  854.  2  Ibid.  sect.  855. 

3  Kuhner,  Gr.  Grain.,  sect.  348  j  Zumpt,  Latin  Gram.,  p.  528. 
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From  substantives:  ferr'eus,  aureus,  ebur'nus,  eburneus ;  ciwicus, 
bell'icus ;  civilis,  Tiost'tiis,  rir'ilis,  aqua'tilis  ;  chart'aceus,  papyr' 
aceus  ;  tribun'icius  ;  let'aiis  lect'u'alis  ;  consul' ar is  ;  nat'al'icius  ;  medi' 
ocris  ;  muli'ebris,  fun'ebris  ;  camp'estris  ;  hon'estus ;  dom'esticus  ; 
int'estinus ;  ama'torius  ;  reg'ius  ;  honor 'us ;  imbell'is  ;  can'inus  ; 
cedrmus;  osti'arius,  mol'end'arius  ;  aquosus;  mont'anus;  mont'ani'osus ; 
fraud'ulentus  ;  vot'ivus  ;  hes'ternus,  ae'ternus,  longi'turnus  ;  di'urnus, 
noct'urnus  ;  jin'itinnis,  maritimus,  leg'itimus ;  awatus,  turritus, 
calce'atus. 

From  other  adjectives,  diminutives  are  formed  in  -ulus,  -olus,  -culus, 
-ellus  ;  from  names  of  places  adjectives  are  formed  in  -ensis,  -mus,  -at-, 
and  -anus  ;  and  from  names  of  nations  in  -icus,  -ius. 

90.  There  are  causative  verbs  formed  with/acio,  as  patefacio  ;  there 
are  no  other  verbs  formed  by  composition  except  with  prepositions. 

91.  The  accentuation  of  Latin  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Greek. 
Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  never  have  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable ;  but  the  accent,  as  in  Greek,  never  goes  farther  back  than  the 
antepenult.     The  accent  of  a  monosyllable  is  circumflex,  if  the  vowel 
be  long  by  nature  and  not  merely  by  position.     If  the  penult  be 
accented  it  is  the  circumflex  that  is  used  if  the  penult  be  naturally 
long,  and  the  last  syllable  be  short,  otherwise  it  is  the  acute.     The 
accentuation  of  antepenult  requires  that  penult  be  short.1 

CELTIC. 

92.  Celtic  speech  was  from  ancient  times  divided  into  two  languages, 
which  may  be  called  Irish  and  British.     These  differed  from  each 
other  more  than  any  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  though  not  so  much 
as  Lithuanian   and    Sclavonic.2      The    Irish   language    includes   the 
Gaelic   of    Scotland.3      The    British   includes  Welsh,    Cornish,    and 
Armoric  or  Breton ; 4  and  from  the  language  of  the  Britons  that  of 
the  Gauls  differed  little,  according  to  Tacitus.5    This  probably  implies 
that  the  Gauls  and  Britons  could  understand  each  other,6  and  all  the 
remains  of  the  language  of  the  former  confirm  the  supposition  of  such 
close  correspondence.7 

In  the  Celtic  languages,  more  than  in  any  others  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  speech  is  vocal,  and  the  consonant  is  slighted 
in  comparison  with  the  vowel ;  so  thatjthe  weakness  of  the  consonant 
and  the  predominance  of  the  vowel  characterise  all  Celtic  speech. 
This  common  character,  however,  is  combined  with  a  certain  difference 
existing  between  the  Irish  branch  and  the  British,  which  has  caused 
the  decay  of  the  consonants  to  follow  somewhat  different  laws  in  these 
two  branches.  i 

The  pronunciation  of  the  Irish  consonant  betrays'  a  tendency  rather 
to  indolent  utterance,  that  of  the  British  rather  to  soft  utterance. 
The  former  tends  to  neglect  to  close  the  organs,  so  that  the  breath  is 
suffered  to  pass  through ;  the  latter  to  close  the  organs  softly  and 

1  Zumpt,  Latin  Gram.,  pp.  22,  23.  2  Zeuss,  Gram.  Celt.,  Preface,  p.  5. 

3  Ibid.  p.  8.  4  Ibid.  p.  9.  5  Agricola,  sect.  11. 

6  Zeuss,  Preface,  p.  4.  7  Ibid.  p.  5-7. 
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with  gentle  pressure  of  breath.  The  former,  in  uttering  a  consonant 
after  a  vowel,  only  half  performs  the  required  act  of  utterance.  The 
latter,  in  uttering  consonants  which  concurrence  tends  to  harden, 
relaxes  the  muscular  tension  in  a  gentler  contact,  which  gives  a  sense 
of  softness;  while  the  breath  is  sounded  in  the  throat  rather  than 
pressed  on  the  organs  of  the  mouth. 

93.  The  vocal  character  which  belongs  to  all  the  Celtic  languages  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  frequency  of  diphthongs  and  of  what  may  be  called 
semi-diphthongs,  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  vowel  dominates  over 
the  consonant  which  is  in  contact  with  it,  so  that  the  vowels  on  either 
side  of  the  consonant  or  consonants  tend  to  affect  each  other  with 
mutual  assimilation.  Thus  in  Irish,  "every  consonant,  whether  in  its 
primary  or  aspirated  state,  has  a  broad  or  a  slender  sound,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  vowel  which  it  precedes  or  follows.  When  it  pre- 
cedes or  follows  a  broad  vowel  it  has  always  a  certain  fixed  broad 
sound,  and  when  it  precedes  or  follows  a  slender  vowel  it  has  a  fixed 
small  or  slender  sound,  which  will  presently  be  described.  This  influ- 
ence of  the  vowels  over  the  consonants  has  given  rise  to  a  general  rule 
or  canon  of  orthography  which  distinguishes  the  Irish  from  all  the 
European  languages,  namely,  that  every  consonant  or  combination  of 
consonants  must  always  stand  between  two  broad  vowels  or  two  slender 
vowels."  l  The  broad  vowels  are  a,  o,  u,  the  slender  e  and  i.  The 
slender  utterance  of  the  consonants  is  that  which  they  get  by  incorpo- 
rating with  them  y  immediately  after  them  (Del  29,  30).  This  makes 
the  post-palatals  palatal  and  the  dentals  ante-palatal ;  on  the  labials  it 
produces  less  effect.2  But  if,  according  to  the  above,  this  effect  is  real, 
then  the  above  rule  is  not  a  mere  rule  of  writing,  but  a  law  of  utter- 
ance ;  and  when  it  was  not  observed  in  writing,  the  writing  was  not 
orthography,  as  it  did  not  correctly  represent  the  utterance. 

Sometimes,  in  accordance  with  this  law,  a  broad  or  slender  vowel  is 
introduced  next  to  the  consonants,  to  be  lightly  uttered  in  connection 
with  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  and  to  correspond  with  the  analogous 
vowel  on  the  other  side  of  the  consonants.  Sometimes  it  enters  into 
the  vowel  of  the  syllable  and  changes  it,  making  it  slender  or  broad 
as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland  the  simple  vowels  are  apt  to  get  a 
diphthongal  or  semi-diphthongal  utterance  by  virtue  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  vowel  over  the  consonant.  This  happens  before  conso- 
nants which  require  much  breath,  the  vocalisation  being  carried  on 
with  the  initial  breath  of  the  consonants,  and  the  vowel  becoming 
closer  as  the  organs  close  to  utter  the  consonants.  Thus  a  before  m, 
II,  nn,  or  n,  in  monosyllabic  words,  and  before  nt,  ns,  in  the  first 
syllable  of  disyllables,  is  pronounced  in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland 
like  the  German  au  or  nearly  like  the  English  ow  in  how,  and  a  before 
&',  like  ou  in  ounce  ; 3  i  before  II  and  Is  is  pronounced,  like  ei  (Eng.  e'ee), 
very  slender  in  the  south-east,  but  in  the  south-west  like  1  (Eng.  ee)  ; 4 
o  before  m,  II,  nn,  in  monosyllables,  and  before  <f  or  rf  in  the  first 
syllable  of  disyllables,  is  pronounced  in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland 

1  O'Donovan,  Irish  Gram.,  p.  3.  2  Ibid.  p.  28-39. 

8  Ibid.  p.  10.  4  Ibid.  p.  1'J. 
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like  ou  in  ounce.1  For  the  strength  which  final  consonants  have  in  a 
monosyllable  causes  an  increase  of  the  breath  required  by  the  liquids 
compared  with  what  they  take  in  other  positions.  Nasalised  or 
aspirated  mutes  in  that  position  stop  the  breath  too  strongly  for  such 
an  effect,  but  in  other  positions  the  more  breathing  ones  produce  it. 
In  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  the  vowels  retain  their  simple  utterance.1 

The  above-mentioned  rule  of  later  Irish,  "  broad  to  broad,  and 
slender  to  slender,"  is  to  be  found  exemplified,  though  not  regularly 
observed,  in  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
vowel  preceding  the  consonants  which  infects  (as  Zeuss  calls  it) 
the  vowel  that  follows  them,  and  sometimes  the  vowel  following  infects 
the  vowel  preceding.  In  the  former  case  a  when  infected  becomes  ai  e 
or  i,  e  becomes  ea  a  or  o,  i  becomes  e,  o  becomes  oi  or  ui,  u  becomes 
ui.  In  the  latter  case  a  becomes  ea,  i  becomes  ai,  o  becomes  eo.2 

There  are  also  other  infections  not  included  in  the  above  rule,  that 
of  a  to  au  or  o-  by  u  in  the  next  syllable ;  that  of  u  to  o  by  a  or  o  in 
the  next  syllable,  and  that  of  e  to  ei  or  i  by  e  or  i  in  the  next  syllable. 

Sometimes  the  infecting  vowel  has  been  dropped,  sometimes  the  cause 
of  the  infection  cannot  be  found.  And  the  variability  in  the  vowels 
seems  to  have  led  to  uncertainty  and  incorrectness  in  the  spelling.2 

The  long  vowels  are  subject  to  similar  infections,3  and  from  this 
cause,  and  also  perhaps  from  the  same  cause  which  has  occasioned  the 
diphthongal  utterance  of  the  vowels  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  long 
vowels  are  changed  into  diphthongs  and  triphthongs.  For  even 
vowels,  which  were  short  in  ancient  Irish,  have  become  long  before 
combinations  of  liquids  or  of  s  with  other  consonants.4 

The  vocal  tendency,  however,  does  not  prevent  radical  vowels  from 
being  sometimes  dropped  in  words  which  have  got  an  increase  in  the 
end  or  the  beginning  ;  and  verbal  inflections  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
and  derivative  elements,  drop  an  initial  vowel,  unless  they  are  preceded 
by  a  concurrence  of  two  liquids  or  two  mutes,  or  a  mute  with  a  liquid 
in  the  second  place.5 

The  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  distinguish  the  diphthongs  from  the 
infected  vowels  by  accentuating  the  first  vowel  of  the  former.6  The 
following  diphthongs  occur,  ai,  ae,  oi,  oe,  au,  oo,  oe,  oi,  ui,  eu,  eo.7 

94.  The  infection  of  the  British  vowels  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Irish,  and  of  scarcely  less  extent.8 

The  long  vowels  in  British  have  undergone  changes  which  seem  to 
indicate  a  tendency  to  close  them. 

A  has  not  been  preserved  in  British,  but  has  been  changed  in 
Welsh  to  au,  which  subsequently  became  aw,  or  when  suffixes  were 
added,  o ;  in  Cornish  to  ea,  eo,  eu,  ey ;  in  Armoric  to  o,  eu,  e:  e  has 
been  preserved  only  in  some  Welsh  examples  ;  it  has  been  changed 
in  Welsh  generally  to  oi,  ui,  wy  ;  in  Cornish  to  ui,  oi,  oy ;  in  Armoric 
to  oi)  oe,  ui,  oa :  1  remains,  though  sometimes  changed  in  Welsh  to 
ei :  o  is  found  only  in  one  or  two  examples,  having  generally  become 
u  ;  and  u  has  generally  changed  to  I.9 

1  O'Donovan,  p.  13.          2  Zeuss,  Gram.  Celtica,  p.  6-18.       3  Ibid.  p.  18-32. 

«  Ibid.  p.  32.  5  Ibid.  pp.  33,  34  «  Ibid.  p.  36. 

7  Ibid.  p.  36-42.  8  Ibid.  p.  95.  9  Ibid.  p.  110-118. 
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British  has  much  the  same  diphthongs  as  Irish,  except  that  in  the 
second  place  they  scarcely  admit  o,  but  have  u  instead.1 

95.  Already  before  the  Roman  times  the  old  aspirates  had  generally 
become  medials  both  in  Irish  and  British,  the  breath  being  cut  off 
from  them,  probably  in  that  weakening  of  the  consonants  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  of  Celtic  speech  (92).     Some  few 
still  remained ; 2  but  the  only  aspirate  preserved  in  Gallic  was  the 
surd  aspirate  /.3 

Afterwards  changes  came  in  the  Celtic  consonants,  which,  as  they 
were  due  to  the  elements  of  utterance  with  which  they  came  in 
contact,  Zeuss  has  called  infections.4  They  differ  somewhat  in  Irish 
and  British ;  and  even  when  the  effect  on  the  consonant  is  the  same 
in  both,  the  different  circumstances  under  which  this  identical  effect 
is  produced  in  Irish  and  in  British  show  that  the  action  which 
causes  it  is  different  in  the  two  cases  (107). 

96.  In  old  Irish,  as  in  new,  the  liquids,  when  they  stood  singly 
between  vowels  within  a  word  or  after  vowels  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
were  uttered  with  an  undecided  closure  of  the  organs,   so  that  in 
uttering  m  the  breath  passed  through,  and  it  became  a  close  w  ;  the 
other  liquids  were  not  aspirated,  but  they  were  pronounced  lightly.5 
In  the  end,  however,  of  some  words  and  suffixes  n  and  m  retain  their 
full  pronunciation  though  they  follow  a  vowel  and  stand  by  them- 
selves ;  which  is  doubtless  due  to  some  superior  strength  in  their 
original  form. 

There  are  also  in  Irish  peculiar  laws  in  reference  to  n. 

Within  a  word  n  is  dropped  before  s,  f,  and  the  tenues,  and  a 
radical  vowel  preceding  is  lengthened,  except  the  final  n  of  in,  and 
sometimes  of  con  in  composition,  or  that  of  a  root  which  has  a  suffix 
beginning  with  one  of  those  letters.6 

The  following  words  drop  their  final  n  before  words  beginning 
with  s,  /,  or  a  tenuis,  namely :  an,  the  nominative  and  accusative 
singular  neuter  of  the  article,  and  its  genitive  plural  innan  or  nan,  the 
possessive  pronouns  of  the  three  plural  persons,  viz.,  arn,  barn,  an, 
the  relative  pronoun  an,  the  prepositions  in  (in),  kon  (with),  ren 
(before),  iarn  (after),  the  conjunction  aran  (that),  and  the  numerals 
7  to  10,  which  end  in  en. 

The  final  n  of  these  words  becomes  m  before  b,  and  before  the 
liquids  is  generally  assimilated  to  them.7 

N  when  weakly  uttered,  if  followed  immediately  by  a  vowel, 
becomes  nd ; 8  probably  because  the  nasalisation  fails,  and  the 
breath  for  sounding  the  vowel  pressing  forward  through  the  mouth, 
catches  the  closure  of  n  before  it  is  opened,  and  d  is  pronounced. 
Sometimes,  probably  because  a  dental  surd  consonant  has  been 
dropped  immediately  after  n,  the  closure  is  strengthened,  and  being 
carried  on  beyond  the  nasalisation,  t  is  pronounced  before  a  vowel,  so 
that  n  becomes  nt. 

97.   Of  the  spirants,  the  ancient  Gallic  language  seems  not  to  have 

1  Zeuss,  p.  119-128.  2  Ibid.  p   46.  3  Ibid.  pp<  88>  89< 

4  H>id.  p.  47.  5  Ibid.  pp>  51  52.  6  Ibid.  p.  52. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  53,  54.  s  lbkl.  p.  55. 
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had  h  as  a  radical,1  but  it  had  s  by  itself  and  in  x ;  the  x  being 
represented  by  s  in  Irish,  by  h  and  x  in  British.2  The  original  h 
was  lost  in  Celtic,  no  doubt  in  the  same  weakening  of  the  consonants 
which  destroyed  the  aspirates  (95). 

As  a  radical,  h  is  not  found  in  Irish,  but  only  as  a  breathing  in  the 
utterance  of  an  initial  vowel,3  or  the  last  state  of  an.  infected  t  (99). 

Y  has  vanished  from  Irish,  being  absorbed  into  vowels  ;  and  v  or  w 
has  disappeared  from  Irish,  being  absorbed  into  vowels  in  the  middle 
and  end  of  words,  and  changed  to  /  in  the  beginning.4  For  when  a 
consonant  is  lost  in  its  softer  positions  it  tends  to  be  hardened  in  its 
harder  positions,  because  it  loses  the  softening  associations  of  utter- 
ance connected  with  the  former  (60,  101). 

S  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words,  except  when  doubled  or  joined 
with  another  consonant,  is  destroyed  by  the  infection  in  ancient  Irish; 
except  in  certain  lengthened  roots,  and  in  certain  formative  elements.6 
In  the  former  the  length  of  the  vowel  probably  caused  its  infecting 
power  to  become  weak  in  the  end  of  its  utterance,  and  in  the  latter 
the  significance  of  the  s,  or  the  original  form  of  the  element,  may  have 
given  it  strength  to  hold  its  ground.  It  must  have  been  weakly 
uttered,  or  it  would  not  have  perished  under  infection  (99). 

Zeuss  says  that  sometimes  s  is  added  for  euphony,  as  before  the 
article  in,  when  it  follows  the  truncated  form  of  the  verb  substantive, 
and  before  the  article  in,  an.  ind,  naib,  na,  following  the  prepositions  in, 
kon,  ren,  iarn  (which  then  drop  n),  or  the  prepositions  la,fri,  tre.6  But 
how  can  s  be  added  for  euphony  after  a  consonant  which  has  then 
to  be  dropped  for  euphony  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  these  are  forms 
of  the  article  strengthened  with  the  Irish  demonstrative  element  s  ? 

S  sometimes  arises  from  k  or  g,6  and  this  change  is  independent  of 
the  adjacent  vowels.  It  is  probably  a  case  of  the  general  consonantal 
weakening,  which  might  specially  affect  the  post-palatals,  as  the  back 
part  of  the  tongue  acts  with  least  facility,  and  lead  them  to  give  up 
the  tension  of  the  post-palatal  closure ;  the  utterance  then  becoming 
s,  because  there  was  no  h. 

The  h  which  occurs  in  the  modern  dialects  before  initial  vowels 
after  the  article  na,  or  after  prepositions  ending  in  a  vowel,  is  merely 
a  breathing  to  distinguish  the  beginning  of  the  word. 

98.  The  medials  are  infected  in  Irish  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
almost  all  words  when  not  doubled  or  combined  with  another  con- 
sonant ;  the  infection  being  that  the  closure  of  the  organs  is  not  com- 
plete, and  the  breath  passes  through,  so  that  the  consonant  is  uttered 
with  an  aspiration.7 

In  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  there  appear  also  the  beginnings 
of  another  infection  of  the  medials,  which  in  the  later  language 
spread  more  widely.  These  in  the  ancient  language  are  nasalised 
and  assimilated  after  a  nasal  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word,  except 
that  g  is  written  after  n  ;  but  in  the  modern  Irish,  in  the  beginning 
also  this  assimilation  takes  place  even  with  g  after  those  words  ending 
in  a  nasal  which  have  been  mentioned  in  96. 8 

1  Zeuss,  p.  57.  2  Ibid.  p.  58.  3  Ibid.  p.  59. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  GO,  65-68.  5  Ibid.  pp.  60,  61,  63.  6  Ibid.  p.  61. 

7  Ibid.  p.  72.  8  Ibid.  pp.  74,  76. 
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99.  The  tenues  likewise  are  infected  with  an  aspiration  in  Irish  in 
the  middle  and  end  of  most  words  when  not  doubled  or  in  con- 
currence with  another  consonant,  except  when  n  has  been  dropped 
before  them,  or  they  have  themselves  arisen  from  the  coalition  of  two 
consonants ;  sometimes,  after  a  long  vowel  (97),  the  tenuis  remains  un- 
infected,  and  always  t  of  the  second  person  suffixed  or  infixed.     The 
tenues,   when  thus   infected,  were    pronounced   x»   $>  <A  in   ancient 
Irish,  but  in  modern  Irish  and  Gaelic  x,  h,  <t>-1 

Another  infection  is  suffered  by  the  tenues,  but  only  in  the  later 
Irish  and  Gaelic,  somewhat  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
In  the  concurrences  rp,  sp,  st,  sk}  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word,  and 
also  when  standing  alone  after  a  vowel  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a 
word,  the  tenues  become  medial.  Sometimes  this  is  prevented  by  the 
tenuis  being  doubled  or  preceded  by  a  long  vowel.2  The  weakness  of 
s  (97)  affected  the  concurrent  tenuis ;  and  r  too  was  weak  so  as  to 
produce  a  similar  effect,  except  when  reinforced  with  a  tenuis  uttered 
with  the  tongue.  After  a  vowel  the  sonancy  was  carried  into  the 
consonant,  making  it  medial. 

100.  Consonants  in  the  beginning  of  words  also  may  suffer  infection 
from  the  end  of  a  word  preceding,  if  this  be  brought  into  contact  with 
them  by  close  construction  or  composition.     And  in  the  ancient  Celtic 
manuscripts,  particularly  the  Irish,  the  substantive  is  written  in  one 
word  with  the  article,  with  monosyllabic  possessive  pronouns,  and 
with  monosyllabic  prepositions,  and  the  verb  with  verbal  particles.3 

The  general  rule  in  Irish  is,  that  an  initial  consonant  is  infected 
with  an  aspiration,  if  the  preceding  word,  thus  closely  connected,  end 
in  a  vowel,  or  if  its  more  ancient  form  did  so.  Often  also  a  preceding 
liquid  has  the  same  effect  as  a  vowel,  unless  a  vowel  has  been  dropped 
after  it ; 4  probably  because  a  liquid  is  so  weak  an  utterance  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  though  not  so  weak  if  it  be  or  was  originally  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  final  syllable.  This  infection  takes  place 5  in  the  substantive 
and  the  adjective  after  the  cases  of  the  article,  which  are  in  or  n 
before  a  consonant,  ind  or  nd  before  a  vowel ;  in  a  substantive  which 
follows,  in  the  genitive,  a  governing  substantive  which  ends  in  a  vowel 
or  a  liquid ;  after  a  numeral  a  pronoun  or  a  preposition  which  ends 
in  a  vowel;  after  forms  of  the  verb  substantive,  of  whatever  root, 
whether,  as  now  found,  they  end  in  a  vowel  or  a  consonant ;  after 
active  verbs,  whether,  as  now  found,  they  end  in  a  vowel  or  a  con- 
sonant, the  word  after  the  verb  denoting  the  object ;  after  the  verbal 
particles  ro-,  no-,  ni-,  nad-,  but  ro-  and  ni-  are  followed  by  b  of  verb 
substantive,  and  ni-  by  t  of  second  person  uniufected  ; 6  after  copula- 
tive or  disjunctive  particles ;  and  after  the  interjection  a. 

In  composition  the  initial  consonant  of  the  second  word  is  infected 
in  Irish ;  if  it  be  a  substantive  compounded  with  another  substantive, 
whether  the  latter  end  in  a  vowel  or  in  a  consonant,  for  there  was 
originally  a  connective  o  between  them ;  if  it  be  a  substantive,  adjec- 
tive,  or  verb  compounded  with  an  adjective;  if  it  be  a  substantive 
or  adjective  compounded  with  numerals;  after  prepositions  ending 

1  Zeuss,  p.  77-81.  2  Ibid.  pp.  87,  88.  3  Ibid.  p.  192. 

4  Ibid.  p.  196.  B  Ibid.  p.  196-198.  6  Ibid.  p.  195. 
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in  vowels ;  also  after  rein,  kom,  and  tairm ;  and  after  so-,  do-,  mi-, 
neb-,  aith-.1 

When  final  n  has  been  dropped  before  an  initial  s,  f,  or  tenuis  (96), 
these  remain  uninfected  in  ancient  Irish ; 2  as  does  also  initial  s  in  the 
concurrences  sk,  st,  sp3  But  in  modern  Irish  the  initial  tenuis,  before 
which  final  n  has  been  dropped,  is  reduced  to  a  medial,4  and  /  to  v.5 

101.  The   British   liquids    are   not  infected  in    the  most  ancient 
manuscripts ; 6  but  in  the  more  recent  language  they  are  weakened 
when  they  follow  immediately  another  consonant  in  the  middle  or 
end  of  a  word,  m  becoming  then  u,  v,  or  /,  and  suffering  this  infection 
also  after  a;  I,  however,  is  not  infected  in  iarl,  a  companion,  nor  is 
m  of  the  first  person ; 7  n  is  dropped  before  s  and  /,  and  becomes  m 
before  labials  and  n  (ng)  before  post-palatals.8     The  weakening  of  the 
liquids  in  their  softer  positions  seems  to  have  hardened  them  in  their 
harder  positions,9  as  in  Irish  v  was  hardened  to  /  in  the  beginning 
of  a  word  when  it  was  vocalised  in  other  places  (60,  97).     Hence  the 
peculiar  //  in  Welsh. 

102.  The  ancient  Celtic  had  no  h  used  as  a  radical,  but  only  as  a 
breathing  (97).     Its  s  has  been  in  some  words  preserved  in  British  both 
in  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  and  end,  ancLin  other  words  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans  changed  to  h,  where  Irish  retains  s.10     S,  followed 
by  a  tenuis,  liquid,  or  w,  occurs  in  the  ancient  British  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  but  the  later  Welsh  prefixed  always  e,  i,  or  ?/,  which  lightened 
the  utterance  of  s  by  making  it  the  closure  of  the  vowel.     Often, 
however,  initial  s  is  dropped  before  a  liquid  in  Welsh,  and  initial  sw 
changed  to  hw  or  x^-11     Cornish  and  Armoric  do  not  prefix  a  vowel 
to  initial  si,  sn,  sp,  st,  sk.12 

In  many  British  words  h,  x>  correspond  to  an  original  x.13 
Y  has  been  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  British  words.14 
In  the  British  dialects  10  or  v  is  represented  by  gu,  gw,  except  in  the 
end  of  words,  where  it  has  become  u.15    In  later  Welsh  it  is  subject  to 
the  regular  infections  of  g.     Ancient  Armoric  preserved  iv,  but  the 
later  language  followed  the  same  course  as  Welsh.16 

103.  The  medials  are  not  infected  with  aspiration  in  Welsh,  either 
old  or  recent.     But  in  the  older  books  there  are  the  beginnings  of  a 
weakening  of  the  medials,   b,  and   still  more  g,  being  liable  to  be 
dropped  after  long  vowels,  especially  in  the  end,  g  sometimes  after 
short  vowels  also.17     In  old  Armoric  the  medials  were  more  infected 
than  in  old  Welsh,  being  vocalised  or  dropped  in  the  middle  and  end 
of  words,  especially  in  the  end  after  long  vowels.18     The  medials  in 
British  were  subject  to  alteration  prior  to  any  other  class  of  consonants.19 

In  later  British,  as  well  in  Cornish  and  Armoric  as  in  Welsh,  the 
medials  are  infected  almost  universally  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
words,  the  infection  being  a  weakening  of  the  closure  of  the  organs, 

1  Zeuss,  pp.  198,  199.  2  Ibid.  p.  194.  »  Ibid.  p.  195. 

4  Ibid.  p.  200.  5  Ibid.  p.  201.  6  Ibid.  p.  129. 

7  Ibid.  p.  133-136.  8  Ibid.  p.  137.  9  Ibid.  p.  130. 

10  Ibid  pp.  140,  144.  "  Ibid.  pp.  141,  142.  12  Ibid.  p.  143. 

13  Ibid.  p.  146.  14  Ibid.  p.  148.  15  Ibid.  pp.  148,  150. 

16  Ibid.  p.  150-153.  17  Ibid.  p.  157.  18  Ibid.  p.  158. 
19  Ibid.  p.  155. 
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and  an  increase  of  the  sonancy.  This  was  variously  carried  out,  and 
seems  also  to  have  been  variously  represented  in  writing,  so  that  b 
became  /,  u,  v,  w  ;  d  became  in  Welsh  dd,  in  Cornish  th,  in  Armoric 
z ;  g  became  sometimes  i,  y,  in  the  middle  of  a  word  after  another 
consonant,  but  was  generally  omitted,  which  obliteration  b  and  d  also 
suffer  sometimes  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words.1 

The  assimilation  of  a  medial  to  a  preceding  nasal  in  the  middle  and 
end  of  words,  whereby  b  was  absorbed  into  m,  and  d  into  n,  began  in 
the  old  British ; 2  g  continued  to  be  written  after  n  ;  3  but  did  not  ng 
then  represent  the  post-palatal  nasal  n  ? 

104.  The  tenues  in  British  were  infected  with  aspiration  prior  to 
any  other  class  of  consonants ; 4  always  in  Old  British  in  the  middle 
and  end  of  words  when  doubled  or  after  another  tennis ;  sometimes 
after  s,  generally  after  r,  less  generally  after  I  (t  after  I  either  remains 
t  or  becomes  I),  in  only  one  or  two  instances  after  m  or  n.    The  double 
tenuis  became  a  single  aspirate ;  in  the  combinations  of  two  tenues, 
the  first  became  i  or  e,  the  second  was  aspirated,  t  aspirated  was  some- 
times written  as  dh.    The  only  infection  of  the  tenuis  known  to  Old 
British  was  aspiration.5 

In  the  later  British  the  tenues  were  infected  with  aspiration  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  in  Old  British  ;  in  Ik,  rt,  rk,  more  frequently 
than  in  Ip,  rp.6  Instead  of  th  is  sometimes  written  d  (properly  dh), 
sometimes  s  or  h  in  Welsh ; 7  sometimes  d  in  Cornish,  z  in  Armoric.8 

In  later  British,  and  not  previously,  the  tenues  first  in  the  middle, 
afterwards  also  in  the  end  of  a  word,  become  medials  after  a  vowel 
when  not  combined  with  another  consonant ; 9  also  p  generally,  and 
k  always,  after  s  in  the  modern  language.10 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  change  of  tenues  into  medials  in  the 
middle  and  end  of  words  is  to  be  found  in  Latin  or  Komance  writings 
of  the  Continent  prior  to  its  appearance  in  British  writings,  and  that 
the  medials  which  have  thus  arisen  undergo  the  same  infections  as 
other  medials  in  the  later  language.11 

Mp,  nt,  are  changed  to  m,  n,  like  mb,  nd,  particularly  in  Welsh.12 
In  modern  Welsh  no  original  tenuis  remains  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
unless  combined  with  another  consonant.13 

F,  the  only  original  British  aspirate,  occurs  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  words.14 

105.  Consonants  in  the  beginning  of  a  British  word  are  infected 
with  aspiration  by  the  end  of  certain  words  when  in  close  construc- 
tion or  composition  with  it,  according  to  the  same  rules  by  which 
aspiration  takes  place  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words.15     The  words 
which  have  this  effect  in  construction  are  the  numerals  in,  three,  and 
%«0e,  six  ;  certain  possessive  pronouns ;  the  prepositions,  a,  which  was 
originally  ak,  tra,  originally  trak  or  tras  ;  the  particles,  no  than,  origi- 
nally nok,  na  negative,  originally  nak,  ny,  originally  nyt.     Those  which 

1  Zeuss,  p.  159.  2  Ibid.  p.  167.  3  Ibid.  p.  168. 

4  Ibid.  p.  169.  e  Ibid>  p>  170-172.  6  Ibid.  p.  179. 

7  Ibid.  p.  180.  s  ibid  p  182.  9  ibid.  pp.  183,  184. 

10  Ibid.  p.  184.  "  Ibid.  p.  185.  1!  Ibid.  p.  187. 

13  Ibid.  p.  176.  14  Ibid.  pp.  188, 189  15  Ibid.  p.  209. 
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have  this  effect  in  composition  are  in  Welsh  the  numerals  tri,  "/we  ; 
the  prepositions  a,  tra  ;  the  augumentative  particle  gwer,  gur,  gor.1 

The  infection  whereby  tenues  become  rnedials  and  medials  are 
weakened  or  vocalised,  affects  these  consonants  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  where  they  suffer  the  aspirating  infection  in  Irish,  namely,  after 
preceding  words  in  close  construction  or  composition,  which  end  or 
ended  originally  in  a  vowel ;  liquids  also  have  sometimes  the  same 
effect  as  a  final  vowel.'2 

This  infection  takes  place  in  construction  after  the  article  feminine 
singular  through  all  the  cases,  after  a  substantive  in  apposition,  after 
predicate  if  the  verb  substantive  follow  it,  after  the  numeral  two, 
after  certain  pronouns,  after  the  verb  substantive  in  Welsh,  after  a 
verb  active,  neuter,  or  passive  sometimes  in  Welsh,  after  preposi- 
tions ending  in  vowels,  after  the  conjunction  yn  that,  in  Welsh,  after 
verbal  particles,  after  interjections,  after  neu  or,  ny  na  not,  tra  as 
long;3  in  composition,  with  a  preceding  substantive,  adjective,  or 
numeral,  with  prepositions  ending  in  a  vowel,  with  the  reciprocal  par- 
ticle of  verbs,  with  inseparable  prefixed  particles.4 

The  nasal  infection  of  medials  and  tenues  in  British,  as  it  occurs  in 
the  middle  and  end  of  words  in  the  older  writings,  prevails  also  in  the 
beginning  of  words  in  construction  or  composition,  in  the  later  manu- 
scripts, more  in  Welsh  than  in  the  other  dialects.  This  infection 
takes  place  in  construction  after  vy  (myn)  my,  and  after  yn  in ;  in 
composition  after  an-  negative,  after  the  preposition  Tcy  kyn,  and  with 
medials  after  seith  seven,  and  wyih  eight.  The  medials  become  m,  n, 
ng,  the  tenues  mh,  nh,  ngh.5 

106.  jSTow  of  these  progressive  changes  of  the  consonants,  those  in 
which  Irish  and  British  agree  are  the  change  of  tenues  to  medials 
(99,  104),  and  the  absorption  of  medials  into  a  concurrent  nasal  (98, 
103) ;  both  which  have  been  developed  only  in  the  later  language. 
These  are  probably  due  to  that  predominance  of  the  vowels  and  con- 
sequent weakening  of  the  consonants  which  belongs  as  a  common 
characteristic  to  both  branches  of  Celtic. 

107.  The  other  changes  must  arise  from  causes  which  are  quite 
different  in  the  one  branch  from  what  they  are  in  the  other ;  for  the 
conditions  which  favour  them  in  the  one  hinder  them  in  the  other. 
Nor  do  the  changes  themselves  seem  to  be  quite  of  the  same  nature 
in   the   two    when  they  are  narrowly  examined.     The  tendency  in 
Irish,  old  as  well  as  recent,  is  to  utter  all  the  consonants  with  an  im- 
perfect closure  of  the  organs  when  they  stand  single  after  a  vowel, 
slurring  over  the  check  to  the  breath  by  the  consonant,  when  there  is 
only  one  ;  but  to  give  the  full  consonant  utterance  when  there  is  a 
concurrence  of  two,  the  closure  of  the  organs  being  then  more  marked 
and  less  liable  to  be  neglected.     The  tendency  in  British  is  to  reduce 
the  tension  of  consonant  utterance ;  and  it  comes  into  play  where  that 
tension  is  greatest,  namely,  in  the  concurrence  of  consonants.     The 
tension  consists  of  the  muscular  closure  of  the  organs  and  the  pressure 
of  breath  on  them,  and  both  are  weakened  in  British ;  the  relaxation 

1  Zeuss,  p.  209-212.  2  Ibid.  p.  212.  3  Ibid>  p<  213-220. 

4  Ibid.  p.  220-223.  6  Ibid.  pp.  223,  224. 
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of  the  former  giving  softness  to  the  utterance,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  latter  giving  sonancy,  because  the  vocal  chords  are  constricted  to 
limit  the  current  of  breath,  and  they  sound  it  as  it  passes.  This 
increased  sonancy  and  encroachment  of  the  voice  on  the  consonants 
distinguishes  their  infection  in  British  from  the  aspiration  which  they 
suffer  in  Irish.  Thus  the  double  tenuis  in  British  tends  to  become  a 
medial  aspirate ;  the  first  of  two  concurrent  tenues  tends  to  be  replaced 
by  a  vowel ;  s  before  a  tenuis  is  uttered  with  the  help  of  a  prefixed 
vowel ;  the  tenues  tend  to  be  absorbed  into  a  preceding  nasal ;  and 
medials  and  liquids  tend  to  be  dissolved  in  the  vocalisation.  So  that 
the  nature  of  the  change  itself  in  the  various  elements,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  takes  place,  shows  that  in  British  it  is  due 
rather  to  relaxed  or  soft  utterance,  in  Irish  rather  to  careless  or  indolent 
utterance.  The  indisposition  to  strong  utterance  appears  also  in 
British  in  the  frequent  substitution  oi  h  for  s  where  s  stands  in  Irish 
(102).  And  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  softness  of  consonant  utter- 
ance that  the  semi-vowels  y  and  w,  when  not  vocalised,  are  less  changed 
than  in  Irish  or  Greek  (60),  y  being  preserved  in  the  beginning  of 
words,  and  w  in  the  beginning  and  middle  being  only  partially  closed 
into  gw  (102). 

The  same  difference  exists  between  Irish  and  British  which  has 
been  noted  in  80  between  Latin  and  Greek.  An  original  qw  having 
changed  the  w  for  a  vowel,  retained  the  guttural  in  Irish,  but  changed 
it  to  a  labial  in  British.1  This  is  probably  due,  as  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
to  a  stronger  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  in  Irish  than  in  British, 
for  the  utterance  of  a  guttural  requires  this,  unless  it  be  followed  by 
w  (Y.  75). 

108.  There  is  another  phonetic  difference  to  be   noted   between 
Irish  and  British.     The  Irish  vowels  are  more  open  than  the  British 
(94),  and  the  semi-vowels  changed  to  a  greater  extent  into  full  vowels 
(97,  102).     This  shows  a  somewhat  greater  tendency  to  vowel  utter- 
ance in  Irish  than  in  British. 

109.  In  the  Irish  language  the  root  of  the  article  is  n,  which  is 
found  by  itself  in  each  number  before  a  substantive    or   adjective 
beginning  with  a  vowel     But  the  following  fuller  forms  are  found 
in  the  old  manuscripts.2 

Singular. 

masc.  fern.  neut. 

Nominative  .     .     in,  int  in,  ind  an,  a 

Genitive  .     .     .     in,  ind  inna,  na  in,  ind 

Dative      .     .     .     (do,  di)n,  (do)nd      (do)n,  (do)nd  (do}n,  (do)nd 

Accusative    .     .     in,  inn  in,  inn  an,  a. 

Plural. 

masc.     fem.  and  neut. 
Nominative    ....     in,  ind     inna,  na. 

all  genders. 

Genitive innan,  nan. 

inna,  na. 

Dative (do,  di)  naib,  nab. 

Accusative     ....  inna,  na. 

1  Zeuss,  Preface,  p.  5.  a  Zeuss,  p.  229. 
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These  different  forms  are  used  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  96,  100,  and  as  those  cases  only  which  have  nd  before  a  vowel 
(100)  infect  a  consonant  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  word,  they 
must  in  an  older  state  of  the  language  have  ended  in  a  vowel  while 
the  other  cases  ended  in  a  consonant.  The  older  form  of  the  article 
might  have  been  as  follows,  in  accordance  with  the  cases  in  the  older 
languages. 

Singular.  Plural. 

tnasc.  fern.  masc.        fern.  neut. 

Nominative    .     .     inas  ind  ini         inds  indni 

an  neut. 

Genitive    .     .     .     ini  inds  indndn  indndn 

Dative       .     .     .     inau  inai  inabyas  indbyas 

Accusative     .     .     inan  indn  inds  indni 

an  neut. 

In  modern  Celtic  only  two  genders  of  nouns  are  distinguished, 
masculine  and  feminine  ;  but  in  old  Celtic  the  three  genders  were 
distinguished,  not  only  in  pronouns,  but  also  in  substantives  and 
adjectives.  Afterwards  the  masculine  and  neuter  were  not  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.1 

The  Sanskrit  pronominal  root  an  is  not  distinguished  from  en  as 
neuter.  In  Irish  an  is  the  relative ;  a  expressing  more  strongly  than 
other  vowels  a  demonstrative  reference  to.  JSTow,  in  the  Teutonic 
article  may  be  observed  an  affinity  between  the  neuter  gender  and  the 
stronger  demonstrative.  Thus  in  Gothic  the  article  is  sa  masculine, 
so  feminine,  tliata  neuter ;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  se  masculine,  seo  feminine, 
that  neuter.  The  neuter  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  tat,  but  in  English 
it  has  become  the  strong  demonstrative  or  demonstrative  of  the  remote ; 
and  it  must  have  had,  in  its  original  use  as  neuter,  a  superior  strength 
of  demonstration  to  lead  to  this  transition  in  its  use.  In  fact,  the 
masculine  and  feminine  involve  a  sense  of  life,  stronger  or  weaker 
as  well  as  demonstration,  but  the  former  element  is  absent  from 
the  neuter ;  the  neuter  is  more  objective,  and  in  it,  consequently,  the 
demonstrative  element  is  stronger.  And  it  is  probably  thus  that  we 
are  to  understand  the  stronger  demonstrative  an  used  for  the  neuter 
article  in  Irish.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive singular  that  it  is  used,  for  in  these  the  case  relation  is  so  light 
that  thought  dwells  more  on  the  demonstrative  stem  than  in  the  other 
cases,  so  that  it  is  thought  more  strongly  (14). 

As  the  nominative  termination  -as  became  weakened,  it  was  probably 
abbreviated,  and  s  brought  nearer  to  n  ;  and  as  s  was  dropped,  n  tended 
to  become  ni  (96).  In  the  accusative  the  final  nasal  was  similarly 
brought  near  to  n,  and  doubled  it.  In  the  genitive  singular  and 
nominative  and  accusative  plural  of  the  feminine,  as  s  was  dropped, 
the  last  syllable  was  strengthened  in  utterance  so  as  to  double  n.  In 
the  genitive  plural,  as  the  inflection  decayed,  the  second  n  was  drawn 
near  to  the  first,  so  as  to  double  it ;  and  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 

1  Zeuss,  p.  228. 
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tive  plural  neuter,  the  same  happened  in  the  decay  of  the  inflection. 
In  the  dative  singular  the  b  of  the  inflection,  after  having  been 
vocalised  to  the  labial  vowel  u,  was  given  up;  but  in  the  dative 
plural,  gas,  after  having  infected  the  a  with  its  y,  was  given  up,  and 
b  retained.  In  the  dative  the  initial  vowel  is  dropped  after  the  final 
vowel  of  the  prepositions. 

110.  The  root  of  the  British  article  is  n,  and  is  found  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  prepositions  which  end  in  vowels.     In  Armoric  and 
Cornish  there  is  a  definite  article  an  and  an  indefinite  un ;  the  n  of 
both  in  modern  Armoric  becomes  I  before  Z,  is  preserved  before  vowels 
and  before  h,  n,  d,  and  t,  and  becomes  r  before  any  other  consonant.1 

In  Welsh  the  article  is  ir,  r,1  in  later  Welsh  yr,  sometimes  y  before 
a  consonant.2  There  is  no  change  for  case,  number,  or  gender,  in  the 
British  article.3 

111.  In  the  old  Irish,  which  in  variety  of  the  forms  of  the  noun 
far  surpasses  the  Welsh  of  the  same  age,  there  is  a  double  order  of 
declension,  which  Zeuss  distinguishes  as  vocalic  and  consonantal.     To 
the  former  the  declension  of  the  adjectives  belongs  (149).     The  latter 
is  applicable  only  to  substantives,  and  not  to  so  many  of  these  as  the 
former.     There  are  also  some  substantives  of  anomalous  declension.4 
The  neuter  differs  from  the  masculine  in  forming  the  nominative, 
accusative,  and  vocative  alike,  and  in  the  plural  these  cases  alone  differ 
from  the  cases  of  the  masculine.5 

The  first  or  vocalic  order  is  as  follows,  distributed  by  Zeuss  into 
series,  of  which  he  gives  these  examples :  5 


!Nom.  Me 
Gen.     keli 
Dat.     keliu 
Accus.  kele 
Voc.     keli 
/Nom.   keli 
.  (Gen.     kele 
| /Dat.,-    kelib 
£  J  Accus.  keliu 
I  Voc.     keliu 


ball 

baill 

baull 

ball 

baill 

baill 

ball 

ballib 

baullu 

baullu 


and  Neuter. 

Feminine. 

[.                     Ser.  III.                Ser.  IV. 

Ser.  V. 

__f^^*-- 

""                 •-*. 

tuisel 

ue 

-^ 

dllgud 

tuare 

^ 
rann 

*** 
briadar 

tuisil 

bedo 

dllgodo 

tuare 

rainne 

bredre 

tuisiul 

biud 

dllgud 

tuari 

rainn 

bredir 

tuisel 

bid 

dllgud 

tuari 

rainn 

breOir 

tuisil 

biO 

dllgud 

tuare 

rann 

briadar 

tuisil 

beda 

dllgoda 

tuari 

ranna 

briadra 

tuisel 

bi6e 

dllgude 

tuare 

rann 

briadar 

tuislib 

bidib 

dllgudib 

tuarib 

rannib 

briadrib 

tuisliu 

bidu 

dllgudu 

tuari 

ranna 

briadra 

tuisliu 

bidu 

dilgudu 

tuari 

ranna 

briadra 

The  second  or  consonantal  order,  distributed  in  series  : 


Ser.  I. 


Ser.  II. 


Ser.  III. 


Ser.  IV. 


Ser.  V. 


Nom. 

ainm 

beim 

menme 

dltiu 

adir 

*~^ 
druid 

fill 

kadir 

s 

Gen. 

anma 

beme 

menman 

dlten 

adar 

druad 

filed 

kadrax 

Dat. 

anmim 

bemim 

menmin 

dltin 

adir 

druid 

filid 

kadir 

CO 

Accus. 

ainm 

beim 

menmin 

dltin 

adir 

druid 

filid 

kadrix 

.    (  Nom. 

anman 

bemen 

menmin 

dltin 

adir 

druid 

filid 

kadrix 

P  JGen. 

anman 

bemen 

menman 

dlten 

adre 

druad 

filed 

kadrav 

j. 

jDat. 

anmanib 

bemnib 

menmanib 

dltnib 

adrib 

druidib 

nlidib  kadriyib 

^Accus. 

anman 

bemen 

menmana 

dltne 

adru 

druida 

fileda 

kadraxa 

1  Zeuss 

,  p.  239. 

2  Ibid 

.  p.  241. 

3 

Ibid. 

p.  238. 

4  Ibid. 

p.  243. 

6  Ibid.  p.  244. 

6 

Ibid.  pp.  264,  265. 
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A  0m  fathers,  is  the  form  supposed  by  Zeuss  for  accusative  plural 
masculine  of  Ser.  III.,  and  for  feminine  mddra  mothers.1 

Bopp  perceived  that  the  stems  of  Irish  nouns  were  altered  by  their 
inflections,  and  that  these  alterations  are  a  guide  to  the  older  forms. 

The  older  forms  of  the  above  stems  were  probably  kelya,2  balla, 
tuim'la,  biOn,2  dilgudu,  tuaryd,  ranni,  briaOari  (Zeuss  gives  briaOar),3 
but  probably  -0ar  =  Sans.  -tri,  and  was  originally  with  Celtic  vocalisa- 
tion -dari),  animan  f  lem'inan,*  rnenwan,5  ditiun,  dltinf  aOir6  (Sans. 
-tri  of  kindred),  druid?  filid*  kaOrix-7 

In  the  nominative  singular  not  only  s  is  dropped,  but  also  in  the 
first  order  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem ;  -ya(s)  becomes  -e  by  infection 
of  ?/,  and  tuisila(s)  tuisel  by  infection  of  i  (93).  In  animan  and 
beniman,  -an  having  been  dropped,  n  was  weakened  and  lost 
between  the  vowels  (96),  but  compensated  in  anim  by  strengthening 
m,  and  in  bwim  by  lengthening  e.  In  menman  and  ditiun,  final  n 
was  dropped  as  in  Sanskrit  (4),  and  the  a  of  the  former  weakened 
to  e.  The  fourth  series,  Order  II.,  is  of  stems  in  -id,  -ed,  -ad;  they 
often  change  this  termination  in  the  nominative  singular  to  -iu,  -u,  -i, 
or  -e.  So  also  in  kaOrix,  final  consonant  is  dropped,  and  i  divides 
the  concurrent  consonants.  The  sense  of  the  subject  seems  to  have 
tended  to  be  taken  up  by  the  stem  so  as  to  weaken  the  ending  and 
sometimes  to  strengthen  the  stem  with  more  vowel  life. 

The  infection  of  the  genitive  singular  shows  the  ending  to  have 
been  -i  with  the  -a  stems  of  Series  I.  and  II.  as  in  Latin,  Sanskrit 
(s)y(a)  •  and  -a,  Sanskrit  -a(s),  with  all  the  others ;  in  tuarya(s)  (4), 
y  is  infected  by  a,  and  in  rainne(s)  (4),  the  stem  vowel  a  by  e. 

The  infection  of  the  dative  singular  shows  -u  (b  vocalised)  to  have 
been  the  ending  with  the  masculine  neuter  vocalic  stems ;  and  in 
Order  II. ,  Series  I.,  -in  shows  an  assimilation  of  final  n  to  b}  with 
infection  of  preceding  a  by  -bi  animimbi  (11).  The  ending  was  -i 
with  all  the  others. 

The  accusative  singular  produces  no  infection  of  the  stem  different 
from  the  nominative  in  the  masculine  neuter  vocalic  stems ;  for  it 
only  adds  a  nasal  (4).  In  all  the  other  stems  the  infection  shows 
that  the  ending  was  -im  or  -in;  the  objectivity  tending  to  the  stem 
and  weakening  the  vowel  (50). 

The  vocative  singular  in  Order  I.,  Series  I.  and  II.,  evidences  an 
ending  -i  (4). 

In  the  nominative  plural  beOa,  dllgoBa,  ranna,  briaOra,  seem  to 
correspond  to  Sanskrit  b'anavas  agnayas  (4),  in  which  the  extension 
of  the  plural  enters  as  a  into  the  stem  ;  neuter  nouns  of  Series  I. 
make  nominative  accusative  plural  in  -e;  anman  bemen  suggest  the 
neuter  ending  -a  ;  beniman  suffered  infection  in  its  last  syllable  from 
the  i  of  the  second  syllable  supported  by  e  of  the  first,  whereas  in 
animan  the  infecting  power  of  i  is  overcome  by  a  of  the  first  syllable. 
In  all  the  other  stems  the  nominative  plural  ending  is  -i  =  y(as)  (9). 

In  the  genitive  plural,  the  infection  of  all  the  stems  except  those 
of  bide  and  dllguOe  suggest  -a  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  -dm,  but 

1  Zeuss,  p.  271.  2  Ibid.  p.  726.  3  Ibid.  p.  743.  4  Ibid.  p.  265. 

5  Ibid.  p.  267  ;  Ebel  on  Irish  Declension,  sect.  4  in  Kuhn's  Beitrage,  i. 

6  Ibid.  p.  271.  7  Ibid.  p.  274. 
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these  indicate  a  strong  -e,  which  overpowered  the  final  u.  Perhaps 
y  of  the  genitive  took  the  place  of  s  or  n  in  the  ending  sdm, 
-ndm  (13),  and  u  was  subsequently  dropped ;  thus  biOuyam,  biOya, 
HOe,  dilguduyam,  dilgudya,  dllgu6e  (143).  In  this  series  the 
genitive  singular  sometimes  ended  in  -e.1 

The  dative  plural  -ib  corresponds  to  Vyas,  y  requiring  i  before  b, 
and  yas  was  dropped  afterwards.  The  -u  stems,  like  biO,  often  make 
the  dative  plural  in  -aib?  as  if  from  an  original  -atiyas.  There  is 
something  similar  in  Greek ;  in  texvean  (62),  and  irvjxeffi  aerssi,  f 
corresponds  to  a. 

The  accusative  plural  indicates  u  as  the  ending  with  the  masculine 
vocalic  steins,  and  the  masculine  nouns  of  kindred.  These  have  n  in 
the  Sanskrit  (14),  and  the  n  is  vocalised  to  u  in  Irish,  as  in  Greek. 
In  tuari  the  vowel  is  reduced  as  in  the  singular,  but  with  the  other 
stems  it  is  -a,  which,  with  the  consonantal  stems,  corresponds  to 
Sanskrit  -as,  or  in  the  neuters  to  Greek  and  Latin  -a  ;  and  with  the 
stems  ranni  briaOari,  the  accusative  plural  seems  to  have  been 
rannias  briaOarias,  like  vofftaz  vosriag  and  then  to  have  dropped  i. 

The  vocative  plural  is  like  the  accusative,  the  substantive  being 
thought  as  object  of  the  call. 

Neuter  nouns  of  Order  I.,  Series  L,  make  the  nominative  accusa- 
tive vocative  plural  end  in  -e  or  -i ;  those  of  Series  II.  end  in  -a,  and 
those  of  Series  III.  have  the  bare  stem  like  nominative  singular.3 
The  two  examples  of  Order  II.,j3eries  I.,  are  neuter;4  stems  in  -iun  5 
are  generally  feminine. 

There  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  Old  Irish  dual  ending  -i.6 

Diminutives  are  formed  by  -an,  -en,  and  -Bat,  masculine  and  neuter, 
by  -ene,  -ne,  -nat,  -net,  feminine.7 

112.  Adjectives  form  a  comparative  degree  in  -iOir,  or  in  -iu,  -u  ;  a 
superlative  in  -em  or  -am  (82). 8     There  are  also  some  anomalous  com- 
paratives in  -a  or  -o,g  which,  as  well  as  -iu,  -u,  may  be  deduced  from 
Sanskrit  iyan,  the  n  being  vocalised  to  u. 

113.  The  declension  of  the  noun  has  vanished  from  British,  the 
only  inflections  remaining  being  plural  endings.     Of  these,  -i  is  not  so 
usual  as  -iou,  -iau,  -ion,  also  -ou,  -eu,  -on.     These  would  suggest  an 
original  -yans  for  the  plural  ending  (9).     There  are  also  plural  endings 
~t,  -d,  -et,  -ot,  -ieit,  -ed,  -id,  -oed,  perhaps  originally  singular  abstracts 
capable  of  a  plural  sense,  like  Latin  juventus.    And  there  are  collective 
nouns  in  -wys,  singulatives  in  -in  -en,  and  diminutives  in  -an  -ik  as 
well  as  some  in  -os  -a%  iax-10 

The  British  degrees  of  comparison  are  -a\  or  -ox  comparative,  \ 
perhaps  from  u,  -am  -af  superlative.11 

114.  The  personal  pronouns  in  Irish  are : 

3 

1  2  , s 

Singular  :  me;     tu;         v  masculine,  si  feminine,  ed  neuter. 
Plural :  sni,  ni ;  sib,  si ;  e  of  all  genders.12 

1  Zeuss,  p.  254.  2  Ibid.  p.  256.  3  Ibid.  pp.  245,  249,  254. 

4  Ebel,  sect.  4.  «  Zeuss,  p.  268.  6  Ibid.  p.  276. 

7  Ibid.  p.  280.  8  Ibid.  pp.  282,  287.  9  Ibid.  p.  284. 

10  Ibid.  p.  288-304.  "  Ibid.  p.  305.  B  Ibid.  p.  332-334. 
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The  plural  ending  is  -i ;  n  is  the  root  of  first  plural,  and  it  seems 
to  be  associated  with  the  demonstrative  element  s,  as  in  Sanskrit,  a 
with  demonstrative  sma  ;  in  sib,  s  and  b  are  both  radical  as  in  Greek 
ff</>  (64),  and  i  comes  from  the  plural  ending.  The  third  person 
reminds  of  Sanskrit  ay(am) ;  it  'has  a  genitive  ai. 

There  is  also  a  masculine  demonstrative  of  both  numbers,  som, 
which  seems  akin  to  Sanskrit  sma.  The  personal  pronouns  are 
strengthened  by  subjoining  for  first  singular  sa  or  se  ;  for  first  plural 
mi  or  ni  ;  for  second  singular  su  ;  for  second  plural  si  ;  for  third  sin- 
gular se.1 

The  roots  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  inserted  in  the  verb  after  the 
verbal  particles  and  the  first  prepositions  of  compound  verbs  to  express 
the  object,  either  direct  or  indirect.  If  they  follow  a  consonant,  o  or 
u,  sometimes  a  is  put  before  first  or  second  person,  i  before  third. 
After  the  negative  na-%,  i  is  put  before  all  the  persons.  Sometimes,  to 
strengthen  the  expression  of  the  relation,  d  is  put  before  those  vowels. 
The  strengthening  elements  may  in  addition  be  suffixed  to  the  verb,  -sa 
for  first  singular,  -ni  for  first  plural,  -su  for  second  singular,  -si  for 
second  plural.2 

The  roots  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  also  suffixed  to  prepositions 
which  govern  them,  -in  or  -um  for  first  singular ;  -n,  -in,  -un,  for  first 
plural ;  -t,  -it,  -ut,  for  second  singular ;  -b,  -ib,  for  second  plural ;  -d  or 
a  vowel  for  third  singular  dative  masculine ;  -i  for  third  singular  dative 
feminine;  -s  for  third  singular  accusative  masculine;  -e  for  third  singular 
accusative  feminine  ;  -ib  for  third  plural  dative  ;  -u,  -o,  for  third  plural 
accusative ;  and  these  may  be  strengthened  by  the  above-mentioned 
elements,  or  the  third  person  by  som,  sem,  if  feminine  singular,  by  si.3 

1 

The  possessive  prefixed  pronouns  of  the  singular  persons  are  :  mo, 

123 

do,  a  ;  of  the  plural  persons,  arn,  ar ;  farn  far,  forn  for ;  an  a ;  the 
first  form  of  each  pair  before  vowels  and  medials,  the  second  before 
other  consonants.  These  may  be  strengthened  by  the  above  elements 
suffixed  to  the  noun.  If  the  possessive  be  third  singular  masculine, 
som  is  suffixed,  if  third  feminine,  si  is  suffixed.4  The  roots  of  the 
possessives  may  be  inserted  between  prepositions  and  substantives. 

The  relative  pronoun  in  Irish  is  [an  or  no;  there  seems  to  be  a 
genitive  neix-  Its  root  n,  m,  is  infixed  in  verbs  like  those  of  the 
personal  pronouns.5 

The  Irish  demonstrative  pronouns  are :  I,  se  (siu  locative),  so,  sin, 
sodin,  de,  side,  ade ;  they  are  often  suffixed  to  a  substantive  which 
has  the  article ;  so,  sin,  take  the  article,  and  are  not  then  followed  by 
a  noun ;  side,  ade,  make  a  nominative  plural,  sidi,  adi,  a  genitive 
singular,  sidi,  adi,  a  genitive  plural  side,  ade;  I  has  generally  the 
article  prefixed,  and  takes  -siu,  here  (int'i'siu),  to  express  this,  tall, 
there  (int'l'Oall),  to  express  that.  There  are  also  em,  am,  which 
demonstrate  emphatically,  same,  self ;  on,  son,  which  generally  demon- 

1  Zeuss,  p.  332-334.  2  Ibid.  p.  335-340.  3  Ibid.  p.  340-342. 

4  Ibid.  p.  343-345.  5  Ibid.  p.  345-350. 
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strate  neuters  ;  a?id,  sund,  sis,  which  demonstrate  place  and  time ;  and 
fe'infe'sinipse,f'ade'sin  is  ipse,  f'ade'sin'e  plural,  fa'ni -sin  nos  ipsi.1 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  :  ke,  ki,  kia,  kid,  ko,  koi\  ;  lie  is  used 
in  all  genders ;  k-,  prefixed  to  £,  si,  ed,  distinguishes  gender.2 

The  indefinite  pronouns  are  :  kax,  kex  quivis,  na%  aliquis,  hextar 
uterque,  nectar  alter;3  ka%,  when  used  absolutely  as  a  noun,  becomes 

MX- 

The  Irish  substantives  ais,  ois  aetas,  hn  pars,  lukt  copia,  kele 
socius,  soyuide  multitudo,  are  often  thought  so  lightly  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  pronouns  or  pronominals;  ais,  lln,  lukt,  to,  is  qui,  ii 
qui.  kele  to  alius,  soxuide  to  nonnulli.4 

115.  The  British  personal  pronouns  are  : 

12  3 

Singular:  mi,  me  ;       ti,  te  ;       em  ef  masculine  neuter,  hi  feminine. 

Plural :         ni ;       Xw^t  W^V  >  wyntt  icy,  i,  masculine,  feminine. 

They  are  strengthened  either  by  being  doubled  or  by  taking  -nneu, 
-ten.  Zeuss  supposes  that  in  the  old  language  they  formed  genitives 
mou,  ton,  ou,  &c.,  and  he  instances  ou.b 

The  roots  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  inserted  in  the  verb  to 
express  the  object,  direct  or  indirect,  in  British  as  in  Irish,  but  only 
between  particles  ending  in  vowels  and  the  verb,  not  between  the 
preposition  and  root  of  a  compound  verb.  In  the  British  manu- 
scripts the  infixed  pronouns,  with  the  particles  to  which  they  are  sub- 
joined, are  written  separate  from  the  verb,  and  the  possessives  from 
their  substantive  which  follows,  while  in  the  old  Irish  all  are  joined 
together.6 

Only  some  of  the  British  prepositions  take  up  as  suffixes  the 
personal  pronouns  which  they  govern ;  and  the  only  difference  which 
distinguishes  from  each  other  the  suffixes  of  the  third  person  is  that 
of  gender.  The  Welsh  dialect  inserts  between  the  preposition  and 
the  suffix  certain  letters  or  syllables,  -n-,  -lion-,  -di-,  -nad-,  -dan-,  &c., 
and  corresponding  elements  were  inserted  in  Cornish  and  Armoric. 
The  suffixes  of  first  person  are,  in  singular,  -/  ( =  m),  in  plural,  -m 
(Welsh),  -n  (Corn.),  -mp  (Arm.);  of  second  singular,  -t  (Welsh,  Arm.), 
-s  (Corn.);  of  second  plural,  ~x;  of  third  singular  masculine,  -au 
(Welsh),  -o  (Corn.),  -af  (Arm.),  -ei,  -i,  feminine;  of  third  plural,  -unt 
(Welsh),  -e  (Corn.)  The  personal  suffix  also  may  be  strengthened 
by  subjoined  elements.7  The  possessive  pronouns  are,  of  first 
singular,  my,  vy  (Welsh),  ow  (Corn.),  ma  (Arm.) ;  of  first  plural,  an 
(Welsh),  agan  (Corn.),  lion  (Arm.),  a,  aga,  ho,  being  prefixed  to  the 
first  plural  n;  of  second  singular,  dy  (Welsh),  thy  (Corn.),  da  (Arm.) ; 
of  second  plural,  aw-%,  y-£  (Welsh),  agis  (Corn.),  hoz  (Arm.)  ;  of  third 
singular,  y  (Welsh),  i  (Corn.),  e  masculine,  he  feminine  (Arm.) ;  of 
third  plural,  eu  (Welsh),  aga  (Corn.),  ho  (Arm.)  And  these  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  pronoun,  which  corresponds  to  the  possessive, 
following  the  noun.8 

1  Zeuss,  pp.  351-361,  372-374.        2  Ibid.  pp.  361,  362.        3  Ibid.  p.  366-369. 
4  Ibid.  pp.  370,  371.  5  Ibid.  p.  374-378.  6  Ibid.  p.  378. 

7  Ibid.  p.  383-358.  8  Ibid.  p.  388-392. 
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There  are  also  in  Welsh  absolute  possessives  equivalent  to  the 
German  der  meinige  deinige,  &c.  These  are,  meu  first  singular,  ten 
second  singular,  which  appear  to  have  been  originally  genitives,  viz., 
mou  ton,  ein  first  and  second  plural,  eid  third  singular  and  plural ; 
ein  and  eid  seem  to  be  nouns,  for  they  take  the  possessives  or  the 
article  before  them,  and  after  them  the  root  of  the  pronoun  suffixed  as 
to  a  preposition  ;  meu,  ten  also  generally  have  the  article.1 

The  roots  of  the  possessives  also  are  inserted  between  prepositions 
and  substantives,  generally  written  with  the  preposition  and  separate 
from  the  substantive.2 

The  separate  relative  is  supplied  in  Welsh  by  a  verbal  particle ;  in 
Cornish  and  Armoric  nep  aliquis  was  used  for  a  relative.3  The 
infixed  relative  is  supplied  in  Welsh  by  a  demonstrative,  thus  cum 
viro  fuisti  in  domo  ejus,  for  cuj us. 

The  British  demonstratives  are  much  less  copious  than  the  Irish. 
They  may  mostly  be  reduced  to  one  root  liunn  (  =  hunt),  Arm.  liont, 
with  various  vowels  and  additions.  In  Welsh  the  demonstrative  is 
Jnnui  masculine,  honn  feminine,  Jiynn  neuter  and  plural.  In  Welsh 
the  noun  with  the  article  precedes  the  demonstrative. 

The  elements  u,  a,  ma,  man  are  added  to  express  this,  and  akw  in 
Welsh  to  express  that.  There  is  also  in  Welsh  a  demonstrative  sef 
from  isem* 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  for  persons,  pui  (Welsh),  pu  (Corn.), 
piu  (Arm.) ;  for  things,  pa,  pi  (Welsh),  pe  (Corn,  and  Arm.) ;  pynnak 
(Welsh)  =  cunque  ;  paup  (Welsh),  pub  (Corn.),  pep  (Arm.)  =  quivis; 
nep  (Welsh  and  Arm.),  neb  (Corn.)  =  aliquis? 

The  substantives  re  persona,  dim  res,  sawl  copia,  kilid  socius,  are 
used  like  pronouns.6 

The  demonstrative  liun  liunan  singular,  liunein  plural,  is  used,  pre- 
ceded by  the  possessive  pronouns,  to  signify  self.7 

116.  The  primitive  system  of  the  Celtic  verb  is  one  and  the  same 
through  all  the  dialects,8  which  shows  the  great  antiquity  of  its  peculiar 
structure.  It  has  three  tenses  called  primary,  namely,  present,  past, 
and  future.  The  person  endings  of  the  present  are  attached  to  the 
stem  of  the  verb  ;  those  of  the  past  are  generally  preceded  by  s,  which, 
however,  is  often  omitted  in  the  active  voice,  and  always  in  the 
passive;  those  of  the  future  are  preceded  by  b  or/.8  This  s  is  evi- 
dently the  same  element  as  that  which  denotes  the  past  in  Sanskrit 
(27),  Zend  (56),  Greek  (70),  and  Latin  (88) ;  and  the  b  or  /  corre- 
sponds to  the  element  of  the  future  in  the  first  and  second  conjugations 
in  Latin  and  to  Sanskrit  ~&u. 

There  are  also  three  secondary  tenses  which  have  different  person 
endings  from  the  primary,  and  which  express  a  present,  past,  or  future, 
in  past  time,  or  as  object  or  condition  of  another  fact,  or  as  merely 
ideal. 

The  secondary  person  endings  by  their  reduced  subjectivity  express 
both  affections,  that  of  tense  and  that  of  mood,  without  distinguishing 

1  Zeuss,  p.  392.  2  Ibid.  p.  393.  3  Ibid.  p.  397. 

4  Ibid.  p.  398-401.  6  Ibid.  p.  402-407.  «  Ibid.  p.  407-409. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  409,  410.  8  Ibid.  pp.  411,  428. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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one  from  the  other.  There  are  also  verbal  prefixes  which  help  the 
expression  of  tense  and  mood.  There  is  no  reflexive  form  of  the  verb, 
as  there  is  no  reflexive  pronoun.  The  preposition  im-,  around, 
expresses  the  reflex  in  British,  and  once  or  twice  in  Irish.1 

117.  The  prefixed  particles  are  in  Irish  TO  and  no,  in  British  ro. 
Sometimes  in  Irish  do  is  found  instead  -of  ro,  and  mo  instead  of  no.'2 
Both  in  Irish  and  British  TO  is  used,  compounded  with  substantives 
and  adjectives,  as  an  intensive  prefix,  and  it  signifies  also  completion.3 
It  seems  to  be  akin  to  the  Sanskit  root  ruh,  to  increase,  come  forth,  be 
born,  which  has  also  a  kindred  root,  tu,  with  similar  meaning,  and  they 
both  belong  to  the  same  ircle  of  roots  and  ideas  from  which  most 
of  the  verbal  elements  have  sprung  (27,  86,  87).     The  other  Irish 
particle  seems  to  be  of  a  pronominal  nature,  for  no  is  the  relative  pronoun 
in  Irish  (114).    And  there  are  in  British  two  pronominal  particles,4  yd 
and  a,  used  before  the  verb,  of  which  Zeuss  treats  along  with  ro 
and  no,  though  they  do  not  correspond  with  .either  of  these. 

118.  In  Irish,  ro-,  which  means  completion,  is  used  to  help  the 
expression  of  the  past ;  as  in  Latin  the  perfect  is  used  as  an  aorist, 
both  languages  tending  to  think  the  verb  in  its  accomplishment.    But 
ro-  is  sometimes  omitted  after  particles  which  weaken  the  sense  of 
verbal  realisation,  as  the  negative  m,  and  the  preposition  o,  from,  used 
as  a  conjunction,5  and  governing  the  verb  as  an  object,  so  as  to  weaken 
its  subjectivity.     In  this  use  ro-  admits  between  itself  and  the  verbal 
stem  the  infixed  pronominal  elements  (114).6     Its  vowel  not  only 
changes  to  a,  u,  ui,  i,  either  of  itself  or  by  infection  or  assimilation, 
but  is  more  frequently  absorbed,  as  when  the  particle  is  followed  by  a 
verbal  stem  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  is  preceded  by  another  particle 
ending  with  a  vowel,  which  takes  up  the  r  as  a  final  consonant.6 

In  Irish  verbs,  compounded  with  a  single  preposition,  ro  as  the 
particle  of  the  past  intervenes  between  the  preposition  and  the  root ; 
in  verbs  compounded  with  more  than  one  preposition,  it  generally 
comes  between  the  first  preposition  and  the  second,  but  sometimes 
follows  the  second.  If  the  compound  verb  be  affected  with  the 
interrogative  prefix  in  or  the  negative  ni,  ro-,  when  it  is  used,  follows 
these  particles.  In  verbs  compounded  with  one  or  more  prepositions, 
the  infixed  pronominal  elements  are  inserted  before  ro.1 

But  ro  is  used  in  Irish,  not  only  in  this  sense  of  completion,  but 
also  prefixed  to  the  third  singular  future  of  the  verb  substantive  of  the 
form  lia,  and  after  kon  (ut)  before  a  verb  used  in  a  subjunctive  sense.8 
In  these  uses  it  evidently  expresses  a  sense  of  growth  towards  accom- 
plishment, so  as  to  strengthen  the  future  or  the  aim  and  object  of 
another  verb.9 

The  particle  no  (sometimes  nu)  makes  in  Irish  a  present  or  future, 
which  has  the  secondary  person  endings,  to  be  relative  to  another  verb 
as  the  object  or  condition  of  the  latter,  or  relative  to  a  past,  so  as  to 
express  an  imperfect  or  a  past  future.  It  is  used  only  with  verbs 
which,  are  not  compounded  nor  preceded  by  another  particle ;  for  it  is 

1  Zeuss,  pp.  412,  896.  2  Ibid>  p.  419-  3  Ibid>  pp.  42o,  833,  867. 

4  Ibid.  p.  422.  5  Ibid  p>  413>  e  lbid>  p>  41 4. 

7  Ibid.  p.  415.  s  Ibid>  p>  416>  9  Ibidi  p.  41 8> 
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only  the  former  that  have  sufficient  unity  to  be  taken  into  the  correla- 
tion with  another  verb,  and  even  they,  if  already  affected  with  a 
relation,  are  not  apt  to  be  thought  with  sufficient  unity  to  take  this  new 
relation,  and  if  affected  with  no,  are  for  the  same  reason  not  apt  to 
take  any  other  relation  except  the  simple  and  most  usual  one, 
kon  (ut)"1 

The  infixed  pronominal  elements  are  taken  in  Irish  after  no  as 
after  ro,  and  sometimes  no  supplies  the  want  of  a  preposition  which 
would  express  the  relation  of  the  verb  to  the  infixed  pronoun,  repre- 
senting pronominally  the  verb  as  relative  to  the  pronoun.  In  this 
latter  use  no  may  be  preceded  by  a  conjunction.2 

119.  In  the  older  British  also  ro  (ry,  re,  ra)  is  used  as  in  Irish,  but 
in  the  later  British  it  passed  out  of  use.3 

In  the  oldest  Welsh  ro  occurs  as  the  sign  of  the  perfect.  After- 
wards ry  denotes  in  Welsh  not  only  the  perfect  and  pluperfect,  but 
also  the  future  perfect  and  the  perfect  infinitive,  being  expressive 
of  completion.3  It  always  adheres  to  the  verb  itself,  and  does  not 
suffer  a  pronominal  element  to  come  between  them.4  This  particle, 
however,  disappeared  early,  and  then  the  only  particles  used  with  the 
verb  were  yd  (y,  eel,  e)  and  a,  which,  being  used  with  all  the  tenses, 
have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  Irish.4 

Yd,  or  (if  followed  by  a  consonant)  y,  precedes  the  verb  when  the 
verb  begins  the  sentence,  or  when  at  least  the  verb  precedes  the  sub- 
ject, though  certain  adverbs  and  conjunctions  may  go  before  it ;  a 
precedes  the  verb  if  it  follows  subject  or  object.4  Yd  is  a  demon- 
strative element  pointing  to  the  verb,  and  strengthening  its  assertion 
when  it  is  in  its  natural  place,  according  to  Celtic  syntax ;  a  points 
to  the  verb  as  in  relation  with  what  has  gone  before  when  it  is  not 
in  its  natural  place  as  thought  absolutely,  but  follows  another  member 
with  which  it  is  thought  as  in  relation  ;  yd  and  a  are  both  affirma- 
tive. Ny  is  the  negative  particle  of  the  absolute  sentence,  na  of  the 
dependent  sentence.5  Both  yd  and  a  admit  after  them  the  infixed 
pronominal  elements,  and  these  also  may  follow  the  primitive  con- 
junctions, though  yd  and  a  cannot;6  yd  and  a  are  not  used  before 
the  verb  substantive  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  predicate.7  These 
two  particles  are  similarly  used  in  Cornish  and  Annoric.8  They  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  structure  of  the  verb,  like 
ro  and  no. 

The  verbal  particle  re  is  found  in  Old  Cornish  with  the  sense  of  the 
perfect ;  but  it  differs  from  the  Welsh  particle  in  admitting  the 
infixed  pronominal  elements  between  itself  and  the  verb.9 

The  particle  ra  in  Old  Annoric  also  admits  after  it  the  infixed 
pronouns ;  but  it  expresses  not  the  perfect  but  rather  the  optative 
or  future.10 

120.  The  personal  inflection  of  the  old  Irish  verb  is  given  by 
Zeuss  as  follows,  with  the  roots,  kar  love,  gni  do,  ber  bear,  suidig 

1  Zeuss,  p.  417.  2  Ibid  pp.  418,  419.  3  Ibid.  p>  42Q. 

4  Ibid.  p.  421.  5  Ibid.  p.  422.  6  Ibid.  p.  424. 

7  Ibid.  p.  425.  8  Ibid.  pp.  426,  427.  9  Ibid.  p.  425. 

10  Ibid.  p.  426. 
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put,  each  of  which  is  a  specimen  of  a  series  of  verbs,  the  last  with  a 
deponent  formation.     The  first  series  is  the  most  numerous.1 


'1st  person  . 


S    3d 


Present. 

Ser.  I. 

Ser.  II. 

Ser.  III. 

Ser.  IV. 

kairim 

gniu 

biur 

suidigur 

kairi,  -e 

gni 

bir 

(suidigir) 

kairid 

gniid 

berid 

suidigeOar 

kairi  kara 

gnl 

beir 

karam 

gniam 

beram 

suidigemmar 

kairid 

gniiO 

beriB 

suidigid 

kairet 

gniat 

berat 

suidigetar 

i 

'Past 

Ser.  I. 

Ser.  II. 

Ser.  III. 

Ser.  IV. 

bb  ' 

(1st  person 

royarus 

rognius 

ruburt 

rosuidigsiur 

1  1 

2d        „    . 

royaris 

rognis 

rubirt 

rosuidigsir 

3d        „    . 

royar 

rogni 

robart 

rosuidigestar 

15  I 

fist       „     . 

royarsdm 

rogensam 

robartmar 

rosuidigsemmar 

11 

2d        „    . 

1   rt  i 

royarsid 

rogensid 

robartid 

rosuidigsid 

3d       „    .     royarsat       rogensat        robartatar    rosuidigsetar 
Future. 


Ser.  I. 
1st  per.  karub 
2d     „    kairfe 
3d     „    kairfed 
kairfea 
1st    „    karfam 
2d     „    kairjid 
3d     „    karfat 

Ser.  II. 
(gniub) 
(genfe)  gene 
(genfa)  gena 

(genfam)  genam 
(genftd)  genid 
(genfet)  genat 

Ser.  III. 
(berub) 
(berfe)  bere 
(berfa)  bera 

(berfem)  beram 
(berfid)  berid 
(berfet)  berat 

Ser.  IV. 
suidigfur 
(suidigfir) 
(suidigfeBar) 

suidigfemmar 
suidigfid 
(suidigfetar) 

m 


The  forms  in  parenthesis  have  not  been  found  by  Zeuss,  but  con- 
jectured by  him  from  analogy.2 

The  forms  of  the  third  singular  without  d  are  used  when  the  verb, 
instead  of  being  absolute  and  positive,  taking  the  lead  in  the  sentence, 
is  construct  or  negative.  In  other  persons  too  the  vowel  i  subjoined 
to  the  root  belongs  properly  to  the  absolute  use  of  the  verb,  e  or  a  to 
the  dependent  or  negative  use  of  it.3 

After  the  person  endings  very  frequently  are  added,  both  in  the 
active  and  in  the  passive,  the  strengthening  elements  of  pronouns, 
which  are  infixed ;  and  often  also  in  the  active  that  of  the  person  itself 
without  regard  to  the  infixed  pronoun,  if  there  be  one.3 

The  first  series  differs  from  the  others  in  having  in  the  singular  of 
the  present  a  conjugational  vowel  subjoined  to  the  root.  This  vowel  is 
infected  by  the  vowel  of  the  person  ending,  and  according  as  the  latter 
is  taken  up  by  the  former  it  is  weakened  and  becomes  superfluous  in  its 
original  place.  Thus  the  singular  person  endings  mi,  si,  ti  became  m, 


1  Zeuss,  p.  430.  2  Ibid.  p.  429. 


3  Ibid.  p.  428. 
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s,  t,  and  afterwards  s  was  dropped  (97),  and  t  was  weakened  to  d  (99). 
In  the  stems  which  have  no  conjugational  vowel  there  was  not  so  great 
an  absorption  of  the  vowel  of  the  person  ending,  though  still  it  infected 
the  preceding  syllable.  It  retained  power  in  the  first  person  to  vocalise 
the  ???,  so  that  the  person  ending  became  u,  and  was  afterwards  taken 
up  by  infection  into  the  preceding  syllable.  But  in  the  second  and 
third  persons  the  vowel  of  the  person  ending  was  taken  up  into  the 
preceding  syllable,  and  the  persons  suffered  the  same  changes  as  in  the 
first  series.  In  the  third  person,  however,  the  i  of  the  person  ending, 
instead  of  passing  into  the  root,  was  inserted  between  the  root  and  the 
person,  as  if  it  so  entered  into  the  consonant  of  the  person  to  give  life 
to  that  element  being  naturally  objective,  that  this  required  i  before  it 
to  give  it  the  proper  utterance  (93),  and  then  the  other  i  was  dropped. 
In  the  fourth  series  ar  is  subjoined  to  the  person,  becoming  ur  in  the 
first  person,  and  ir  in  the  second.  It  is  doubtless  the  same  element 
as  that  which  terminates  the  Latin  deponent  and  passive  verb. 

The  person  endings  of  the  plural,  which  probably  were  originally 
mas,  Us,  anti,  became  by  infecting  the  preceding  syllable  and  con- 
sequently losing  their  own  vowels,  am,  id,  at ;  but  some  verbs  of  the 
first  series  were  subjective  enough  to  animate  their  first  plural  with  it 
and  take  mi  instead  of  am.1 

The  third  plural  is  formed  in  -it  also,  and  in  -et.1 

The  past,  which  is  in  truth  a  perfect,  being  formed  with  ro-,  has 
the  same  elements  of  person  as  the  present,  except  that  there  is  no 
element  of  the  third  singular  in  the  first  three  series.  Moreover,  the 
third  series,  which  ends  in  a  consonant,  has  so  little  subjective  move- 
ment that  its  stem  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  past  passive  participle 
in  -ta  (35),  and  in  the  plural  the  persons  also  have  a  passive  formation, 
being  thought  with  less  activity  than  in  the  singular,  because  with 
reduced  individuality.  In  the  fourth  series,  the  s  of  the  tense  seems 
to  be  attracted  by  the  t  of  the  third  singular,  but  the  third  plural 
being  originally  nt,  could  not  thus  take  up  the  s.  In  royar-,  k  is 
aspirated  between  vowels  (99). 

The  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  future  vary  from  those 
of  the  present  by  being  more  open,  as  with  an  infusion  of  a,  which 
probably  has  a  significance  of  probability  like  that  of  d  in  the  Zend 
future  (52). 

121.  The  secondary  person  endings  in  Irish  have  less  expression  of 
subjective  engagement  with  the  verb,  and  are  therefore  suitable  for 
the  past,  and  for  the  moods  of  less  subjective  realisation.  These  are, 
in  the  singular:  -in,  -da,  -ad ;  in  the  plural,  -mis,  -Oe,  -tis.2  The  first 
singular  has  n  instead  of  m,  which  is  probably  a  weaker  expression  of 
self,  and  corresponds  to  v  in  Greek.  The  second  and  third  singular 
and  plural  have  a  strong  analogy  to  the  person  endings  of  the  redupli- 
cated perfect  in  Sanskrit  (24),  the  a  of  second  and  third  singular  pro- 
bably expressing  what  is  removed  from  present  realisation  either  as 
past,  or  as  dependent  on  another  fact,  or  on  a  supposition. 

This  is  less  distinctly  thought  in  the  second  plural,  because  the 

1  Zeuss,  p.  433.  2  Ibid.  p.  450. 
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thought  of  the  plural  is  less  distinct  than  that  of  the  singular.  The 
first  plural,  as  well  as  the  third,  has  the  more  objective  plural  element 
s  (21,  24)  on  account  of  the  reduced  subjective  realisation. 

These  person  endings  form  what  are  called  the  secondary  tenses, 
present,  past,  and  future.  With  no-  prefixed  to  the  verb,  they  form  a 
secondary  present,  which  expresses  an  imperfect,  and  also  a  sub- 
junctive and  hypothetical ; 1  with  ro-  prefixed,  but  without  the  s  of 
the  past,  they  form  a  secondary  past,  which  expresses  a  perfect  sub- 
junctive or  hypothetical ;  2  with  the  element  of  the  future  they  form 
a  secondary  future,  which  expresses  either  a  past  future,  or  a  future 
subjunctive  or  hypothetical.3 

A  future  perfect  is  expressed  in  Irish  by  prefixing  ro-  to  the  simple 
future  indicative.3 

Besides  the  subjunctive  use  of  the  secondary  tenses,  there  is  also  in 
Irish  a  subjunctive  or  hypothetical  present  formed  with  the  following 
person  endings  :  singular  -am,  -a,  -a,  plural  -am,  -ad,  -at ; 4  the  a 
seems  to  have  a  significance  similar  to  a  of  the  Sanskrit  potential 
(18),  and  of  the  Zend  subjunctive  (52).  And  also  in  the  present  and 
future,  the  verb  of  a  relative  clause,  or  after  a  relative  particle,  may 
form  the  third  singular  in  -as  or  -es,  the  third  plural  in  -ate,  -ite,  -te,  the 
s  of  the  former,  and  the  e  of  the  latter,  referring  pronominally  to  the 
subject  or  the  object.5 

The  persons  of  the  imperative  are :  second  singular  in  -e  external,  or  -i- 
internal  before  final  consonants;  third  singular  -ad,  -ed ;  first  plural 
-am,  -em  ;  second  plural  -id;  third  plural  -at,  -et.  The  first  and  third 
persons  are  subjunctive,  except  that  the  third  singular  has  a7.6 

The  Celtic  infinitive  is  quite  a  substantive,  being  declined  as  such. 
It  is  in  Irish  either  the  stem  of  the  verb,  or  a  verbal  substantive 
formed  with  the  terminations  -ad,  -ed,  -id,  -ud,  or  less  frequently  -t,  -til, 
-am,  -em,  -um,  -ent,  -end,  -siu,  -tin,  -lye,  -e^t.1 

In  the  Celtic  passive,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  impersonal 
construction,  there  are  only  some  scattered  remains  of  any  person 
except  the  third  singular,  and  still  less  in  Welsh  than  in  Old  Irish.8 

In  the  latter  the  inflection  is  similar  to  the  fourth  or  deponent 
series  of  the  active.  In  the  past  tense  it  is  the  participle  that  is  most 
frequently  used,  but  sometimes  the  third  singular  present  with  ro- 
prefixed.9 

The  third  singular  of  the  secondary  tenses  passive  in  Irish  ends  in 
-Be,  -de,  that  of  the  primary  tenses  being  -Oar,  -Ber.  The  sense  is 
either  past  or  subjunctive  or  hypothetical,  and  the  prefixes  no-  and  ro- 
are  used  as  in  the  active.10 

There  is  also  in  Irish  a  subjunctive  third  singular  passive  in  -aBar, 
-ar,  with  which  also  the  imperative  is  expressed.  And  there  is  a 
passive  infinitive  -aBar,  -Bar,  formed  apparently  from  the  active  -ad 
by  subjoining  the  passive  termination.11 

There  are  two  passive  participles  in  Irish,  a  past  participle  in  -iBe, 

1  Zeuss,  p.  450.  2  Ibid.  p.  453.  3  Ibid.  p.  454. 

4  Ibid.  p.  455.  »  Ibid.  pp.  456,  457.  6  Ibid.  p.  457. 

7  Ibid.  p.  459.  8  Ibid.  p.  463.  9  Ibid.  p.  464-469. 

10  Ibid.  p.  470.  "  Ibid.  p.  472. 
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-6e,  -Oa,  -da,  -te,  -ta,  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  -ta  (35) ;  and  a  future 
in  -iBi,  -Oi,  -tl,  like  Sanskrit  -tavya *  (37). 

122.  In  the  old  remains  of  both  branches  of  the  Celtic  language, 
there  are  the  beginnings  of  an  impersonal  inflection  of  the  verb  which 
prevailed  more  and  more  in  the  later  dialects.     This  inflection,  when 
fully  developed,  admits  only  the  third  singular  of  each  tense,  signify- 
ing the  other  persons  by  adding  to  this  the  pronouns  of  these  persons. 
This  is  done  in  the  old  language  by  infixed  pronominal  elements,  and 
only  in  the  passive,  except  that  in  old  Irish  it  appears  also  in  certain 
forms  of  the  verb  substantive.     And  in  consequence  of  this  construc- 
tion  the  personal  inflection  of  the  passive  is  in  Old  Irish  almost 
confined  to  the  third  singular  and  plural,  in  Old  "Welsh  to  the  third 
singular.     The  later  Celtic  adding  the  absolute  forms  of  the  pronouns 
to  the  third  person,  not  only  in  the  passive,  but  also  in  the  active, 
forgets  more  or  less  all  personal  inflection.2 

123.  The  verb  substantive  in  Irish  is  expressed  by  four  different 
roots.     Of  these,  a,  ta,  fil,  are  used  only  in  the  present,  bi  in  all  the 
tenses.     They  are  irregular  in  their  inflection,  as  well  as  the  verbs  jit 
know,  Tdo  hear,  eit  go,  ik  reach,  and  ol  says,  which  occurs  in  no  other 
form.     Some  verbs  also  are  reduplicated.3 

124.  The  old  Welsh  verb  was  thus  inflected,  the  future  being  sup- 
posed by  Zeuss,  not  found. 

Present.  Past.  Future. 

Singular,  1.  .  .  karam  kereis  (karboim) 

„         2.  .  .  keri  kereist  (karboi) 

,,         3.  .  .  heir,  kar  Jcaras  (karib,  karab) 

Plural,      1.  .  .  karun  karasam  (karbom) 

„         2.  .  .  karau%  karasau^  (karbo  ) 

„         3.  .  .  karant  karasant  (karboint,  karbont) 4 

The  secondary  person  endings  were  singular,  -un,  -ut,  -ei,  plural 
-em,  -eu%,  -int.  Zeuss  thinks  that  -ant,  first  singular  present  indicates 
a  mixture  of  the  present  with  the  future,  as  a  has  a  future  signifi- 
cance.4 The  element  of  the  first  plural  is  n,  u  being  probably  only  a 
connective  vowel.  In  -am,  -au-%,  and  -ant,  a  is  perhaps  significant  of 
the  extension  of  plurality.  The  element  of  the  second  singular  was 
probably  stronger  than  that  of  the  third,  and  held  its  i  outside  the 
root.  In  the  past  the  i  of  the  person  was  taken  up  before  the  s  of 
tense  in  the  first  and  second  singular. 

The  secondary  persons  were  more  objective  and  their  radical  ele- 
ments somewhat  stronger;  the  vowels  before  them  were  probably 
merely  connective.  The  n  of  first  singular  corresponds  to  the  Irish. 

The  other  British  dialects  varied  slightly  from  the  above,  but  corre- 
sponded in  the  main. 

125.  There  are  some  traces  in  British  of  the  subjunctive  present 
formed  with  a.5 

In  the  imperative  second  singular  the  Welsh  language  uses  the 
stem  of  the  verb  if  simple,  but  adds  to  it  a,  e,  or  i,  if  it  be  denomina- 

1  Zeuss,  p.  473.  2  Ibid.  pp.  412,  413.  3  Ibid.  p.  476-495. 

4  Ibid.  p.  497.  5  Ibid.  p.  515. 
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tive  or  derivative.  Sometimes  a  strengthening  pronoun  follows.  The 
imperative  third  singular  is  -et,  first  plural  -wn,  second  plural  -Ufa 
third  plural  -ent.1 

The  infinitive  has  many  forms,  and  is  a  noun  as  in  Irish.2 

126.  There  is  no  trace  of  personal  inflection  in  the  passive,  the 
third  person  with  infixed  pronouns   being  used  instead.     This    in 

pres.       past        fut. 

Welsh  is  kerir,  karat,  barer.  present 

The  third  person  of  the  secondary  tenses  passive  in  Welsh  is  kerit, 

past        future 

karisit,  karaur.3 

The  Old  Welsh  passive  participles  are  past  -etik,  future  -atoi,  -itoi. 
The  former  adds  to  the  termination  -et  a  derivative  element  -ik.* 

In  Cornish  and  Armoric  there  spread  along  with  the  impersonal 
inflection  a  use  of  composite  tenses  consisting  of  the  past  participle 
and  the  various  tenses  of  the  verb  substantive  to  express  the  tenses, 
primary  and  secondary,  of  the  passive  verb,  whose  simple  forms  were 
preserved  only  in  Welsh.5  And  this  passed  to  the  active,  past  passive 
participles  being  used  in  a  neuter  sense  with  the  verb  substantive 
to  express  the  past.6  Armoric  formed  a  past  active  with  the  verb 
to  have  and  the  past  participle.7  And  the  modern  British  uses 
composite  tenses  consisting  of  the  infinitive  with  the  auxiliary  verb 
to  do.7 

The  irregular  verbs  in  British  are  akin  to  those  in  Irish.  In  some 
of  them  the  verb  substantive  coalesces  with  the  root.8 

127.  There  is  a  full  supply  in   Celtic  of  conjunctions  and  pre- 
positions used  properly  as  transitional  elements  of  relation,  connecting 
and  governing,  the  former  the  verbs,  and  the  latter  the  nouns  in  cases 
distinguished  in  the  ancient  language  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
relation.9 

128.  The  Celtic  uses  a  multitude  of  derivative  elements  like  the 
other  Indo-European  languages ; 10  it  shows  a  tendency  to  composition 
like  the  Greek  (78),  and  far  more  than  the  Latin.11 

The  ancient  Gallic,  in  forming  compounds,  generally  used  o  as  a 
connective  element  between  the  two  components,  sometimes  even 
after  i  or  u  when  this  was  the  final  vowel  of  a  nominal  stem  standing 
as  the  first  component  (78).  The  use,  however,  of  these  vowels  of 
composition  declined  in  the  ancient  language ;  and  in  the  oldest  Irish 
and  British,  the  only  traces  of  them  which  remain  are  their  infections 
of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  component  which  followed  them.12 

In  the  true  compounds  the  defining  or  limiting  component  goes 
first ;  and  where  the  contrary  order  is  followed,  it  is  rather  a 
construction  that  has  coalesced  from  frequent  use  than  a  true 
compound.13 

129.  In  Irish  the  verb  takes  the  lead  in  the  sentence  preceded  only 
by  the  negative  or  interrogative  or  conjunctional  particles.     The  verb 

1  Zeuss,  p.  515-517.  2  Ibid.  p.  518.  3  Ibid.  p.  523. 

4  Ibid.  p.  528.  5  jbidi  p  530>  6  Ibid  p  53L 

7  Ibid.  p.  532.  s  Ibid  p  533_560.  »  Ibid.  pp.  576,  663. 

10  Ibid.  p.  723.  "  Ibid.  p.  818.  i2  Ibid.  p.  819. 

:3  Ibid.  p.  859.  14  Ibid.  p.  881-883. 
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substantive  takes  the  lead  when  it  is  expressed,  and  is  followed  by 
the  predicate.  The  predicate  goes  first  when  there  is  no  verb  sub- 
stantive. 

If  any  member  of  the  sentence  gets  the  lead  owing  to  a  special 
emphasis  it  is  preceded  by  the  verb  substantive ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  either  qualifies  it  or  is  itself  also  preceded  by  the  verb  sub- 
stantive as  a  second  assertion.1  Sometimes  the  emphasised  word  pre- 
cedes without  the  verb  substantive  as  a  nominative  absolute.2  The 
subject  generally  follows  the  verb,  and  then  the  objects  and  con- 
ditions, but  sometimes  the  object  goes  before  the  subject.3 

The  genitive  in  Irish  follows  its  governor;  and  the  former  may 
have  the  article  before  it,  but  not  the  latter.  The  article  sometimes 
precedes  even  a  proper  noun.3  If  an  adjective  agrees  with  a  sub- 
stantive which  is  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  it  takes  the 
article  before  it  to  represent  the  substantive.4 

In  Irish  the  genitive  is  sometimes  expressed  with  the  preposition 
di ;  and  the  preposition  do,  meaning  to,  generally  precedes  the 
dative.5 

The  adjective  generally  follows  its  substantive  in  Irish ;  and  when 
it  precedes,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  compounded  \vith  the  substantive, 
which  is  more  usual  in  Celtic  than  in  the  kindred  languages.  When 
thus  constructed  the  adjective  has  no  inflection ;  and  the  closeness  of 
the  combination  appears  from  the  infection  of  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  substantive.6 

The  pronominal  adjectives,  and  the  numerals,  both  cardinal  and 
ordinal,  precede  their  substantive.6 

If  a  personal  pronoun  as  subject  of  the  verb  is  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  in  Irish,  it  takes  the  preposition  do,  showing  a  weakness  in 
the  sense  of  subject.  The  same  takes  place  with  a  possessive  when  it 
follows  the  substantive.7 

130.  In  Welsh  the  verb  or  predicate  takes  the  lead  in  the  sentence, 
preceded  by  the  affirmative,  negative,  interrogative,  or  conjunctional 
particles.  The  predicate  is  followed  by  the  verb  substantive  if  this  is 
expressed,  or  by  the  verbs  nominari,  eligi,  &c.,  the  latter  taking  before 
them  the  particle  y  (119),  which  is  not  taken  by  the  verb  substantive. 
Only  after  negative  and  interrogative,  and  some  other  particles,  and 
after  adverbs,  the  verb  substantive  precedes  the  predicate.8 

Very  often,  however,  the  subject  or  the  object  takes  the  lead,  but 
then  the  verb  is  constructed  with  the  relative  particle  a  before  it 
(119),  showing  that  the  preceding  noun  is  in  an  absolute  position. 
This  particle,  however,  is  often  omitted  if  the  verb  be  the  verb  sub- 
stantive or  one  of  its  compounds.9 

A  relative  clause  is  often  preceded  in  Welsh,  not  by  the  relative 
particle  a,  but  by  the  affirmative  yd,  y ;  when  the  relative  is  weak 
the  clause  being  almost  a  separate  sentence,  or  when  the  relative  is 
neither  subject  or  object  but  in  an  oblique  case.10 

1  Zeuss,  p.  884.  2  Ibid.  p.  886.  3  Ibid.  p.  887. 

4  Ibid.  p.  888.  5  Ibid.  p.  889.  «  Ibid.  p.  890. 

7  Ibid.  p.  892.  8  Ibid.  pp.  898,  899.  »  Ibid.  pp.  899,  900. 

10  Ibid.  pp.  901,  902. 
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The  order  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  sentence  is  not  strict  in 
Welsh  any  more  than  in  Irish,  but  the  subject  usually  precedes  the 
object.1 

Definitions  of  time,  place,  or  other  circumstance,  sometimes  take 
the  first  or  the  second  place.1 

In  Welsh,  as  in  Irish,  the  article  is  not  used  before  a  substantive 
which  is  defined  by  another  in  the  genitive.  The  article  is  generally 
not  used  before  a  proper  noun,  but  it  may  be  used  before  a  proper 
noun  in  an  oblique  case,  or  with  a  proper  noun  in  the  nominative  after 
heb  inquit,  serving  probably  to  facilitate  the  correlation  of  the  proper 
noun.  For  a  similar  reason  the  article  is  used  before  an  adjective 
whose  substantive  is  separated  from  it  or  connected  with  a  possessive 
pronoun ;  the  article  facilitates  the  connection  of  the  adjective  with 
the  substantive  by  directing  attention  to  the  latter  as  connected  with 
the  former.2 

As  in  Old  Irish,  so  in  Welsh,  the  genitive  follows  its  governor,  and 
is  sometimes  expressed  with  di,  meaning  of,  from,  and  the  dative 
always  requires  dit  meaning  to.3 

The  adjective  follows  its  substantive,  as  in  Irish,  but  may  precede 
it  without  inflection  as  compounded  with  it.4 

There  are  adjectives  in  Welsh  which  do  not  take  the  plural  inflec- 
tion after  plural  substantives,  as  mawr  great,  tek  handsome ;  also  com- 
pounds, but  especially  derivatives  in  -ik,  -aicJc,  -awl,  -eid,  and  the  degrees 
of  comparison.5 

The  infinitive  is  thought  as  a  substantive  in  British  as  in  Irish.6 

If  a  passive  infinitive  depends  on  another  verb,  this  becomes 
passive  also.7 

A  reflexive  or  reciprocal  action  is  expressed  in  British  by  prefixing 
oni,  im,  around,  to  express  the  turning  in  on  itself  of  the  reflex  or 
mutual.8 

The  tenses  are  not  kept  distinct  in  British.  The  future  is  con- 
founded with  the  present,  and  the  secondary  present  with  the 
secondary  past  in  their  hypothetical  use.8 

131.  The  following  are  examples  of  Old  Irish  of  the  eighth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,9  as  analysed  and  explained  by 
Zeuss : 10 

not  be  different  what  out  bear  3d  sing.  pass,  from  mouth  and  what  is  rel. 

(1.)  Ni'p    sain      an'as'ber    •    Oar         ho  •  giun  okus  am  'be  •  ss 

in     heart 

Jii'kridiu,  let  not  what  is  uttered  from  the  mouth  and  what  is  in  the 
heart  be  different ;  p  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  ba,  the  third  singular 
subjunctive  or  imperative  of  bi  (121) ;  an  is  the  relative  pronoun ;  giun 
dative  singular  of  gen,  and  kridiu  dative  singular  of  kride  ;  bess,  the 
relative  third  singular  present  of  bi;  the  ss  is  a  demonstrative  element 
referring  as  a  relative  to  the  subject  and  representing  it  with  the 
be  3d  sing,  imper.  kind  every  one  towards  other  from  art. 
verb  (121).  (2.)  Bad  fuairre%  Ua%  fri  •  alaile  o  •  n  • 

1  Zeuss,  p.  903.  2  Ibid.  p.  904.  3  Ibid.  p.  905. 

4  Ibid.  p.  906.  5  Ibid.  p.  907.  6  Ibid.  p.  910. 

7  Ibid.  p.  528.  s  Ibid>  p  909-  9  Ibid<  prefacej  p.  34. 

10  Ibid.  p.  986-996. 
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love      brother   ly 

deserk  braOar'di,  let  every  one  be  kind  towards  another  from  brotherly 

love ;  Zeuss  thinks  fuairre^  a  compound  of  fo  under,  and  aidre^  akin 

to  aiOirge  poenitentia;  braOardi  dative  feminine  singular  of  the  adjec- 

neg.  do  2(1  sing,  imper.  vengeance  towards  the  evil  that 

tive  braOarde.       (3.)  Nl          dene  komrud    fris  'in'ulk  ar  • 

not  be  3d  sing.  subj.  evil  two  dat.  part  dat.  pi.  to  do  thou  good  towards  him 
na  '  bad  hulk  dib  •  linaib  do'gne'su  maid  fris  '  sum 

and  be  3d  sing.  fut.  good      he  afterwards 

okus  bid  maid  som  iarum,  do  not  take  vengeance  on  the  evil 
that  there  be  not  evil  on  both  sides  ;  do  thou  good  towards  him,  and 
he  will  be  good  afterwards ;  dene  is  the  second  singular  imperative 
(121)  of  denim,  I  do ;  ar  is  the  preposition  to,  at,  used  as  a  conjunc- 
tion ;  linaib  is  dative  plural  of  lin  part,  genitive  leno,  like  biO,  on  the 
dative  plural  in  -aib  (see  111) ;  dognesu  is  the  second  singular  impera- 
tive of  the  compound  verb  dogniu,  I  do  to,  with  the  strengthening 
suffix  su  of  second  singular  (114) ;  bid  is  third  singular  future  of  bi, 
becoming  -weakness  and  intens.  fear  on  the  servant  while 
for  bied.  (4.)  Komadas  lobre  okus  imm'omon  fors'in '  mug  kein 
that  is  rel.  3d  sing,  in  service  to  his  master  dat. 

m'bii  •  s  ok'fognam  di'a '  %pimdid,  weakness  and  fear  are 
becoming  to  the  servant  while  he  is  in  service  to  his  master ;  lobre  is 
substantive  from  lobor,  weak  ;  omon  is  substantive  from  the  root  om  ; 
imm,  sometimes  imb  (Latin  a?nb),  means  about,  and  also  expresses  the 
reflex  or  mutual ;  it  here  strengthens  omon;  kein  is  originally  a  noun, 
and  therefore  requires  with  the  verb  the  relative  particle  no,  reduced 
to  n%  or  to  m  before  b  ;  s  relative  third  singular  (121) ;  fognam  is  verbal 
noun  (121)  oifogniu  I  serve,  which  is  compounded  of  fo  under,  and 
gniu  I  do;  koimdid  is  dative  singular  of  koimdiu  (111,  Ord.  II., 

not  pardon 

Ser.  IV.),  k  being  aspirated  between  the  vowels.  (5.)  Nl  dilg-a' 
2d  pi.  art.  neut.  unkindness  to  do  3d  sing.  pass,  towards  you  but  back  speak  2d  pi. 

id        an    '    ankride  do'gnl   '  Oer          fr  •  ib     akt  at    '  gairiO 
at  scold  2d  pi.  at  every  one  and     to  from  take  2d  pi.  every  one  neg.  rel.  to  from 
ar  '  keliO      ar  •  ^0,%    okus   di  •  oi  •    prid  kd\         na      ti  •  u  • 

take  3d  sing,  imper.  every  one  his  fellow 

brad  kd%     a  •  yele,  ye  do  not  pardon  the  unkindness 

that  is  offered  to  you,  but  you  retort  and  inveigh  at  every  one,  and 
you  defraud  every  one ;  let  not  every  one  defraud  his  fellow ;  the  a  of 
dilgaid  seems  to  be  due  to  the  negative  (120) ;  dilg-  seems  to  be  a 
compound  of  di  from,  and  lug  let  go  or  loose  ;  ankride  is  compounded 
of  an  privative  and  kride  the  heart ;  dogniOer  from  dogniu  I  do  to ; 
atgairiO  arkeliO  are  of  Series  III.  (120);  dioiprid  is  compounded  of 
di  to,  od  from,  and  ber  to  bear,  bear  from  (another)  to  (yourself), 
the  d  of  od,  though  dropped,  hardens  b  to  p,1  as  that  of  nad 
hardens  d  of  next  word  to  t;  na  or  nad  is  the  negative  particle 
of  a  dependent  or  relative  sentence,  it  seems  to  incorporate  with  the 
negative  the  demonstrative  element  ad,  referring  to  that  on  which  it 

run  3d  pi.    all      and    is  one  man 
depends  or  to  which  it  is  relative.     (6.)  ReO  'it   liuili  okus  is'oin  fer 

get  3d  sing.  rel.  victory  of  3d  pi.  dat.  in  his  completing  prize  seek  pass.  3d  per.  subj. 
gaib  •  es  buaid  di  •  ib  inn'a"xpmaln'adlannseg  '  ar 

1  Zeuss,  p.  856. 
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there  is  fern,  that    reward      art.  gen.  contest  gen. 

and  is '  si  ede  dul%inne  in  '  milti,  all  run  and  there  is  one 
man  who  gets  the  victory  of  them  in  his  finishing,  the  prize 
that  is  sought  there,  that  is  the  reward  of  the  contest ;  reOit 
is  third  plural  present  of  the  verb  red  run ;  is  third  singular  verb 
substantive ;  Iwmalnad  is  the  verbal  noun  or  infinitive ;  the  -ar 
of  segar  is  a  form  of  the  third  person  passive,  analogous  to  -a  in  the 
active  (121),  and  used  in  a  relative  clause;  dulynnne  is  feminine 

is    custom  for 

derivative  -inne  ;  mllti  genitive  of  mllte  neuter.     (7.)  Is  •  bees    do  • 
art.  dat.  pi.      good      teacher    dat.  pi.  praise         art.  knowledge  gen.  art.  gen.  pi. 
naib        dag  '  forkitlid  •  ib     mol  •  ad  in     *     gni  innan    ' 

hear  er  gen.  pi.  so  that  love  3d  pi.  sub.  what  past  hear  3d  pi.  pret. 
ets'id  '  e  ar  ' a  'Tear  •  at  an  •  ro  •  yluin  •  etar,  praise  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  is  a  custom  with  good  teachers  that  they 
may  like  what  they  have  heard  ;  forlciflidib  and  etside  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  original  formation  in  -idu,  and  to  be  declined  like  dilgud 
(111),  forkiilid  is  derived  from  forkital  instruction,  which  is  derived 
from  for%anim  I  teach,  which  is  compounded  of  for,  on  over,  and 
kan,  which  seems  to  mean  speak ;  Zeuss  (p.  440)  translates  for%un 
dico  prsecipio ;  molad  is  verbal  noun  or  so-called  infinitive ;  gni  is 
genitive  of  gne  ;  ara  is  conjunction,  compounded  of  ar  to,  in  order  to, 

interrog.  not  known  to  you   be  3d  pi.  many  kinds 

and  a  demonstrative.  (8.)  Ki  '  ni  gle  I  •  ib  ata  'at  il  •  \enele 
speech  gen.  sing,  this  world  dem. 

berli  i-sin'biuO  •  so,  is  it  not  known  to  you  there  are  many 
kinds  of  speech  in  this  world  ?  ki  is  the  interrogative  pronoun  what, 
used  as  an  interrogative  particle  ;  -ib  the  suffix  of  second  plural ;  at aat 
third  plural  present  indicative  of  ata  to  be ;  kenele  plural  of  neuter 
noun  of  Order  I.,  Series  I.  ;  berli  genitive  singular  of  lerle  ;  biuO 

is  known    to    me  be  3d  sing.  fut. 

dative  singular  of  biO  (111).     (9.)  Is  '  gle     li  '  m'sa  ro'm     '    bia 

victory 

buaid,  'tis  known  to  me  I  shall  have  the  victory ;  -sa  strengthens 
the  first  singular  (114);  ro  strengthens  the  future  bia  with  a  sense 
of  completion,  and  it  is  probably  on  account  of  the  completion 
that  it  is  bia  instead  of  bied,  for  robia  occurs  also  in  indicative 

quantity  to        rel. 

sentences  ;    -m-   is   infixed   first    person.       (10.)      Meit     do    '   n   • 

in  3d  sing.  pas.  subj.  on  us          tribulation    is  dem.  fern,  quantity  art.  dem. 

ind'nag      •      ar          forn'ni       fo\iO      is  •  si  meit     in  •  sin 

to  rel.     in  3d  sing.  pass.  subj.  art.  comfort  verbal  noun    not  give  3d  sing.  God 

do  •  n  '  ind'nag      '      ar  in  '  diBn     '     ad,         ni     tabir       dia 

on  us        therefore  tribulation  not  dem.   under    with    bear  past    1st  pi.  rel.    be 

for-n'ni      dim        fo-^iO      n  •  ad  '  fo  •  yom  '  ol  '  s  •  am,     k  •  i  • 

3d  sing.   art.  fern,  tribulation    bear  1st  pi.  pres.  to  bear  3d  sing,  comfort          in 

d  ind  foyiQ  follon  '  am  do  *  ber  diOn '  ad  dar 
its  place  by  bear  art.  gen.  pi.  gen.  pi.  be  3d  sing.  fut.  art.  fern,  salvation  past 
a '  hessi,  tre'fulan  inna  •  fochide  bied  ind  '  hik  ro' 

know  1st  pi.     be  3d  sing.  rel.        firm  your   faith    thisdat.pl.tribulationdat.pl. 
fit  '  emmar  be     '     s         so'nirt  forn'iressi  isn  '  aib        fo)(id  '  ib, 
as  much  as  tribulation  is  ordained  for  us,  so  much  it  is  that  comfort 
is  ordained;  God  gives  not  to  us  therefore  tribulation  that  we  might 
not  bear ;  though  there  be  tribulation  that  we  bear  he  brings  comfort 
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in  its  place  ;  by  bearing  of  tribulations  shall  be  salvation  ;  we  know  that 
your  faith  is  firm  in  these  tribulations  ;  donindnagar  is  from  the 
doubly  compounded  verbal  stem  do'ind'nag,  from  a  root  nag,  with 
some  fine  simple  meaning  like  put  or  give ;  n  is  an  infixed  relative 
referring  to  meit ;  fornni  i&forti  strengthened  with  ni  the  strengthen- 
ing element  of  the  first  plural;  nadfoxomalsam  is  for  nadfoxomfolsam, 
the  root  being  fol  bear,  of  which  follon  or  fulan  is  a  lengthened  form ; 
dober  is  a  compound  of  do  and  ber  ;  so  is  an  intensive  prefix,  Sanskrit 
is  custom  arrogance  gen.  sing.  fern,  is  different  art.  neut. 
siiy  Greek  w.  (11.)  Is  '  bes  uailbe  is  •  sain  an  ' 

dem.  out  bear  3d  sing.  subj.  pass,  in  3d  sing.  fern,      and  to   do    3d  sing.  ind.  pass. 

I     as  '  ber      •      ar  in     •     di          okus  do'gni       '       Ber, 

the  custom  of  arrogance  is,  that  is  different  which  is  said  in  it  and  is  acted ; 
uailbe  is  genitive  singular  of  ualb,  Order  I. ,  Series  V.,  dogniOer  is  done  to. 
if  be  3d  sing,  second,  pres.    ill  will      and      revenge  in  every  one  of 

(12.)  Ma        '       beiO  mi  '  duOra%t  okus  digal   la    kd%    ud' 

2d  pi.  to  other  dat.  sing.  on  thought  there    lest        end      3d  sing.  subj.  pass. 

ib   di'alail  '  iu      beiB  for'inenme  and  arna'foirkne      '      a 
your  religion  then 

for'krabud  and,  if  ill-will  and  revenge  be  in  every  one  of  you 
towards  another,  there  should  be  care  lest  your  religion  end  then  ; 
dlgal  is  compounded  of  di  from,  and  gal  strife ;  formenme  thought 
on ;  arna  is  ar  to,  in  order  to,  and  na  relative  negative ;  foirknea  is  a 

is  3d  sing.  neut.  dem.  this 

denominative  verb  from  for'kenn  end.     (13.)  Is    •    hed         in  '  so 
what  pray  1st  sing,  that  attain  to  2d  pi.  between  knowledge  art.  God  gen.    and  that 

no'guid  •  im      kon  '  duk  •  aid      etar    •   gne        n  •  dae      okus  ko' 
not        be  3d  sing.  subj.   darkness  art.  gen.  pi.  desire     world      ly  gen.  pi.   on  eye 
na'ro      •      ib  temel       inna         tol    domun  '  d    '  e      tarrosk 

your  soul  gen.  sing,  that  be  3d  sing.  subj.  clear  eye  your  soul  gen.  sing. 
forn  •  anm  '  e  ko  '  ro  '  p  feig  rosk  forn  '  anm  •  e 

this  is  what  I  pray  that  ye  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
that  (the)  darkness  of  worldly  desires  be  not  on  (the)  eye  of  your 
soul,  that  the  eye  of  your  soul  be  clear  ;  duk  is  compounded  of  do  to, 
and  ik  reach  or  arrive  at,  -aid  is  the  inflection  of  a  dependent  verb 
(120) ;  etar  gne  is  a  compound,  distinguishing  knowledge  ;  dia,  God,  is 
declined  irregularly  ;  ro  is  the  verbal  particle  used  with  the  subjunc- 
tive ib  or  p  for  be  (118);  tol  is  genitive  plural  like  rann  (111); 

not    be  3d  pi.  many  faculty  pi.  to 

anme  genitive  singular  of  anim.  (14.)  Ni  't  •  at  il  •  dan  •  1  do 
one  man  dat.  sing,  and  not  one  faculty  to  society  dat.  sing. 
oen  fiur  okus  ni  oen  dan  do  so%uid  •  i,  many  faculties 
are  not  to  one  man,  and  not  one  faculty  to  many ;  nitat  is  con- 
tracted from  niataat,  from  the  verb  substantive  ata;  dan  mascu- 
line noun,  genitive  dano,  seems  to  make  the  plural  not  like  biO, 
but  in  -i ;  fiur  dative  of  fer,  so^uidi  dative  of  so%uide  feminine, 
do  2d  pi.  imper.  what  out  bear  3d  sing.  subj.  pass,  to  2d  pi.  like  as  to 
(15.)  Den  '  id  an  •  as  •  ber  •  ar  fr  •  ib,  amno'd'u' 

2d  pi.       love    1st  sing.  emph.  love  3d  sing,  imper.    every  one    of         2d  pi.  emph. 

b    •    kair    '   im    •    se     kar    '    ad  kd%     ua    '    ib   '  si 

other  accus.  sing,  not    to  with  come  3d  sing,  imper.  every  one  glory  accus.  sing,  for 
alaile          ni    t  •  air  •  g      •      ed  ka%         indokbdil      do 

himself  come   for  his  fellow  dat.  sing,  be  3d  sing,  imper.    noble    comp. 

fe'sin     t  •  air    k'ed   di'  a'  yfl    •    iu  bad  uaisl  '  iu 
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every  one  with  another  accus.  than  be  3d  sing.  rel.  himself  not  look  3d  sing  imper. 

kdx  li  '  alaile  ol '  da  •  as  fessin  na  dek  •  ad 
art.  faculty  to  give  past  part,  to  himself  but  faculty  his  fellow  gen.  sing. 
in '  dan  do'rad  '  ad  do  fessin  akt  dan  a  '  yel  •  i,  do  what 
is  told  you,  like  as  I  love  you,  let  every  one  of  you  love  another,  let 
not  every  one  gain  glory  for  himself,  let  him  gain  for  his  fellow,  let 
every  one  be  more  noble  with  (in  the  opinion  of)  another  than  what  is 
himself,  let  him  not  regard  the  faculty  given  to  himself,  but  the 
faculty  of  his  fellow  ;  nodubkairimse  (114) ;  tairged  tairked  is  trans- 
lated by  Zeuss  paret,  and  is  explained  as  the  verb  ik  or  ig  to  arrive, 
doubly  compounded  with  do,  which  he  translates  ad,  and  air,  which 
he  translates  ad  apud ;  indokbdil  from  indokbdl  feminine,  declined 

towards  of      taking 

like  rann  ;  Zeuss  supposes  it  a  double  compound,  ind  •  od  •  gabdl ;  it 
seems  more  probably  connected  with  the  root  dek  like  doxeca  do^a  ; 
doradad  given  to. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  impersonal  inflection  of  the 

that  comfort  1st  pi.  subj.  emph.  1st  pi.  every  one  in 

passive :       (16.)    Kor    •   ro    '   nert     •    am        •       ni  ka-%     hi 

suffering  dat.  sing,  tribulation  gen.  pi.  like    as  1st  pi.    comfort  3d  sing.  subj.  pass. 

foditin          fa'/id    '    e       am  no  •  n    •    nert        '        ar 
emph.  1st  pi.  lof  God 

ni  ho  dia,  that  we  may  comfort  every  one  in  the  suffering  of 
tribulations  like  as  it  is  comforted  to  us  of  God  ;  *  ro  is  the  verbal 
particle  used  before  the  subjunctive  (118). 

The  Celtic  race  is  distinguished  amongst  the  Indo-European  races 
by  quickness  of  thought ;  and  accordingly  their  language  shows  a 
tendency  to  break  thought  into  smaller  parts  than  any  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages.  This  appears  in  the  fragments  of  the  pronouns 
which  are  so  much  used,  and  which  need  to  be  strengthened  by  each 
other  more  than  in  any  of  the  kindred  languages.  It  appears  also  in 
the  lightness  with  which  some  nouns  are  thought,  so  as  to  be  used 
like  pronouns  (114,  115).  It  appears  most  distinctly  in  the  tendency 
to  reduce  the  root  to  such  a  fragment  of  thought  that  it  has  to  be 
compounded  with  one  or  two  particles  to  express  what  in  the  other 
languages  is  a  simple  idea  ;  thus  in  Example  3,  the  compound  do'gnesu 
is  translated  by  Zeuss  fac ;  in  5,  di'oi'prid  f raudatis  ;  in  10,  do'ind' 
nagar  tribuitur,  fo"xom'olsam  sustineamus ;  in  11,  as'berar  dicitur; 
in  15,  t'air'ged  paret. 

The  lightness  of  the  parts  into  which  Celtic  speech  is  broken  is 
doubtless  connected  with  that  intonation,  as  of  singing,  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  speaking  of  French  and  Irish.  This  kind  of  intona- 
tion is  to  be  observed  also  in  the  quick  languages  of  Africa  (Sect.  L, 
48)  ;  and  it  arises  from  the  light  parts  of  the  sentences  being  merged 
in  the  whole  ;  so  that  there  is  a  tendency,  instead  of  distinguishing 
the  parts  with  accentuation,  to  give  expressiveness  to  the  utterance  of 
the  whole  by  inflections  of  the  voice. 

1  Zeuss,  p.  475. 
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TEUTONIC. 

132.  Among  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  High  German  which  was 
spoken  originally  in  the  higher  lands  of  the  south,1  but  which  now 
prevails  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
languages  by  some  remarkable  features.  It  has  been  divided  by 
German  philologists  into  three  periods,  called  by  them  .the  Old,  the 
Middle,  and  the  New. 

The  other  Teutonic  languages  are  Gothic,  Old  Frisian,  Old  Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Low  German  Middle  and  New,  Dutch  Middle  and  New, 
Old  Norse,  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  English. 

The  principal  attention  here  will  be  given  to  the  Gothic,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Old  High  German. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  High  German  and  the  other 
Teutonic  languages  is  that  which  is  stated  in  Grimm's  law  of  the 
changes  of  the  mutes.  That  law  is  that  the  medial  of  the  older  Indo- 
European  languages  becomes  in  Teutonic  a  tenuis,  the  older  tenuis  an 
aspirate,  the  older  aspirate  a  medial ;  but  that  in  High  German  this 
transmutation  is  repeated,  so  that  the  medial  of  the  other  languages 
becomes  in  High  German  a  tenuis,  their  tenuis  an  aspirate,  their 
aspirate  a  medial.  This  law,  however,  does  not  prevail  so  generally 
in  the  middle  and  end  of  words  as  in  the  beginning,  being  interfered 
with  in  those  positions  by  other  tendencies.2  And  even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word  it  is  subject  to  limitations. 

For  the  Teutonic  languages  in  their  early  period,  as  represented  by 
the  Gothic,  had  no  true  aspirate  either  in  the  labial  or  in.  the  guttural 
order,  but  instead  of  aspirates  the  spirants  /  and  h.  These  have  not 
the  closure  of  the  organs  interruptive  of  the  breath  which  belongs  to 
the  mutes,  and  consequently  they  were  exempted  from  the  law  of 
change  ;  so  that  though  an  original  p  became  /  in  Gothic,  this  /  re- 
mained spirant  in  Old  High  German ;  and  though  an  original  k  became 
h  in  Gothic,  this  h  remained  unchanged  in  Old  High  German.3  In 
the  dental  order  there  was  an  aspirate  in  Gothic  which  became  d  in 
Old  High  German. 

This  want  of  an  aspirate  in  the  labial  and  guttural  orders  shows  a 
weakness  of  the  interruptive  closure  in  the  labial  and  guttural 
utterance  as  represented  in  Gothic,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  the 
breath  broke  through  with  an  aspiration,  the  closure  was  not  felt  at 
all,  and  it  was  a  spirant  that  was  uttered.  In  consequence  of  this 
labial  weakness  p  was  unknown  as  an  initial  in  Gothic  except  in 
foreign  words,  and  pp,  bb,  ff,  vv,  had  no  place  in  it.4  And  though 
k  occurred  as  an  initial,  it  was  probably  uttered  somewhat  softly,  for 
Ulphilas  uses  it  for  both  x  and  x ; 5  and  kk  occurs  only  in  foreign 
words,  while  gg  was  nasal.6 

This  weakness  of  utterance  almost  disappears  in  High  German, 
the  only  traces  of  it  being  that  Middle  High  German  retains  Gothic  b 

1  Grimm,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  p.  482.  2  Ibid.  pp.  393,  394. 

3  Ibid.  p.  395.  4  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik.  i.  pp.  65,  60. 

5  Ibid.  p.  68.  6  Ibid.  pp.  71,  72. 
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and  g  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  a  word ;  and  Notker's  rule  of 
writing  Old  High  German  (138)  retains  Gothic  b  and  g  in  the  beginning, 
if  the  preceding  word  end  in  a  liquid  or  a  vowel.  High  German,  how- 
ever, admits  initial  p,  has  true  labial  and  guttural  aspirates,  and 
doubles  the  labials  and  the  gutturals.1  We  do  not  in  these  languages 
distinguish  post-palatals  from  gutturals. 

The  first  step  of  the  change  of  the  mutes  was  accomplished,  accord- 
ing to  Grimm,  by  the  Teutonic  languages  in  the  course  of  the  first 
two  centuries  of  our  era,  the  second  by  the  High  German,  about  the 
seventh  century.2  Previously  to  both  these  transmutations,  the 
Teutonic  language  must  have  had  true  aspirates,  both  labial  and 
guttural,  out  of  which  they  developed  the  medials.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  the  breath  did  not  break  through  in  the  utterance  of  a 
labial  or  guttural  aspirate,  so  as  to  abolish  the  interruptive  closure, 
but  was  let  through  after  it.  Was  this  because  the  closure  was  then 
stronger  than  it  afterwards  became,  or  because  the  pressure  of  the 
breath  was  weaker?  Now,  in  the  High  German  the  new  aspirate 
was  uttered  with  more  tension  of  the  organs  than  the  old.  It  was 
formed  out  of  the  old  tenuis,  not  by  relaxing  the  closure,  for  then  the 
new  aspirate  would  have  been  as  soft  as  the  old,  but  with  mainte- 
nance of  the  tension  of  the  organs.  It  was  uttered  with  additional 
force  of  breath  breaking  through  the  closure,  so  that  t,  for  example, 
became  ts,  which  was  stronger  than  the  old  aspirate  t/i,  as  cli  also  was 
stronger  than  h,  and  ph  than  /.  And  in  the  parallel  phenomenon, 
when  the  transmutation  was  taking  place  in  Gothic,  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  an  access  of  breath  which  changed  the  old  p  into  /,  the 
old  k  into  h,  the  old  t  into  th,  and  that  the  former  utterance  of  the 
language  was  with  less  pressure  of  breath.  So  uttered,  the  lips  were 
capable  of  an  initial  p,  and  the  lips  and  the  back  part  of  the  tongue 
could  interrupt  the  first  pressure  of  the  breath  which  was  to  break 
through  with  an  aspiration,  so  as  to  utter  true  aspirates. 

Now,  the  access  of  breath  which  tended  to  change  the  tenuis  to  an 
aspirate  would  tend  also  to  change  the  medial  to  a  tenuis,  for  in  the 
increase  of  the  current  of  breath  the  vocal  chords  would  be  relaxed  to 
give  it  freer  passage,  the  sonancy  would  in  consequence  be  given  up, 
and  the  breath  would  strike  more  hardly  on  the  closure  of  the  organs. 

On  the  aspirate  the  effect  would  be,  as  on  the  tenuis,  to  overpower 
the  closure,  so  as  either  to  abolish  it  or  to  cause  it  to  be  less  felt  in  the 
utterance.  The  former  effect,  however,  would  be  hindered  by  the 
nature  of  the  aspirate.  For,  whereas  the  tension  of  the  organs  in 
uttering  the  tenuis  is  a  single  act,  that  of  the  aspirate  is  a  tension 
followed  by  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  organs;  and  however  this 
action  were  overpowered  when  affected  with  an  access  of  breath,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  utterance  would  be  felt  to  be  closer  than  the 
end.  In  both  beginning  and  end  the  breath  would  predominate  over 
the  organ,  and  the  action  of  the  organ  be  less  felt.  The  closure 
would  become  a  weaker  element  of  the  utterance,  and  the  relaxation 
which  followed  would  let  the  breath  pass  without  any  sense  of  utter- 

1  Grimm,  Deutsch,-  Cmmmatik,   pp.  129,  148,  184,  193,  194. 
*  Grimm,  Geschichte,  p.  437. 
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ance  at  all.  The  consequence  would  be  that  the  new  utterance  of 
the  aspirate  as  felt  would  be  reduced  to  a  soft  interruption  of  the 
breath,  and  it  would  define  itself  as  a  medial. 

133.  The  increase  of  breath  in  the  utterance  of  the  consonants 
seems  to  have  affected  the  Teutonic  vowels  also,  opening  the  vowel 
utterance  when  close,  to  give  breath  to  the  consonants,  so  as  sometimes 
to  cause  the  vowels  to  break  or  vary  in  the  course  of  their  utterance, 
and  make  two  vowels  to  be  heard  instead  of  one. 

The  original  Teutonic  vocalisation,  to  judge  from  the  Gothic,  seems 
to  have  corresponded  with  that  of  Sanskrit,  except  that  it  had  neither 
a  nor  i,  but  e  or  5  instead  of  a,  and  ei  for  £,  and  that  it  had  the 
peculiar  diphthong  iu.  Like  Sanskrit,  it  had  neither  e  nor  6;  its 
vowels  were  a,  i,  u,  u,  e,  and  o,  and  it  had  the  diphthongs  ai  and  au. 
The  substitution  of  e  for  a,  and  ei  for  I,  indicates  a  somewhat  less 
vocal  character  than  Sanskrit,  for  it  shows  less  attention  to  the  distinct 
utterance  of  the  vowels,  the  openness  of  a  and  the  closeness  of  I  being 
both  eased  in  the  intermediate  vowel  e.  The  diphthong  iu  also  seems 
to  indicate  a  closeness  of  vowel  utterance,  as  if  there  were  an  absence 
of  the  habit  of  a  full  vocalisation.  It  involves  a  palatal  tendency 
such  as  may  be  observed  in  the  English  pronunciation  of  u,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  word  tube,  pronounced  tyube.  But  the  Gothic  iu  is 
not  yu,  but  a  true  diphthong,  of  which  the  stronger  element  is  i.1 

This  original  vocalisation  of  Gothic  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
altered  by  the  additional  breath  in  the  utterance  of  the  consonants. 
For  before  h  and  r,  which  demand  breath  for  their  utterance,  the  close 
vowels  i  and  u  became  ai  and  au  ;  distinguished  by  Grimm  as  ai  and 
au  from  the  diphthongs,  which  he  writes  di  and  du.z  He  considers 
ai  and  au  to  have  been  originally  long,  though  afterwards  pronounced 
short,  and  used  by  Ulphilas  for  e  and  a;  di  and  du  correspond  to 
at  and  au.3  The  breath  supplied  in  larger  measure  to  h  and  r  opened 
the  utterance  of  i  and  u  as  with  a  prefixed  to  pass  the  larger  volume 
of  the  current  of  breath. 

134.  The  Anglo-Saxon  vocalisation  also  bears  traces  of  the  influence 
of  this  access  of   breath  to  the  consonants  ;    but  under  somewhat 
different  forms  from  Gothic,  owing  to  a  difference  of  utterance.     For 
Anglo-Saxon  utterance  is  closer  than  Gothic ;  the  organs  are  less  opened. 
This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  consonant  engaging  more  interest  than  in 
Gothic  and  the  vowel  less ;  for  the  consonants  are  uttered  with  pres- 
sure of  breath  on  closed  or  partially  closed  organs,  and  their  predomi- 
nance causes  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  openness  of  the  current  of 
breath,  by  virtue  of  the  prevalent  volitions  of  interruptive  closure. 

There  is,  however,  a  prolonged  softness  in  doubled  nasals,  and  in  a 
nasal  followed  by  a  mute,  which  causes  these  combinations  to  have 
little  pressure  of  the  breath,  so  that  a  preceding  them  is  not  closed  in 
sympathy  with  their  interruptive  closure,  nor  is  i  or  u  opened  to 
supply  more  breath  for  pressure,4  though  sometimes  a  becomes  o 5  in 
sympathy  with  the  anterior  closure  of  the  nasal  with  continued  sonancy. 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  50.  2  Ibid.  i.  p.  44  ;  Grimm,  Gesch.,  p.  277. 

8  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  pp.  44-48.  4  Ibid.  i.  pp.  223,  226,  227. 

s  Ibid.  i.  p.  224. 
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In  general,  a  yields  to  the  close  tendency,  and  becomes  a  when 
followed  by  a  consonant.  It  remains  a  in  the  flexion  endings  or  deriva- 
tion endings  -a,  -as,  -an,  -ath,  -al,  perhaps  because  in  these  its  signifi- 
cance maintained  it ;  also  before  a  single  consonant,  sometimes  also 
before  st,  sk,  Id  (probably  when  uttered  almost  singly,  157),  provided 
such  consonants  be  followed  by  a,  o,  u  of  flexion  or  derivation  syllable ; 
but  in  this  case,  if  ra  be  the  consonant,  a  sometimes  becomes  o  ; J  also 
before  final  m,  or  m  followed  by  final  e,  becoming,  however,  some- 
times a2  The  a  is  represented  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  ce.B 

Now,  a  becomes  ea  before  II,  rr,  rl,  rn,  and  before  Z  or  r,  followed 
by  p,  /,  t,  d,  dh,  k,  g,  h,  m,  or  s,  also  before  h,  ht,  hs.* 

These  all  require  force  of  breath,  and  this  reacted  on  the  vowel, 
opening  its  habitually  close  utterance  as  it  passed  to  the  consonant,  so 
that  it  began  as  e  and  ended  as  a. 

Grimm  says,  "  ea  ist  zwar  diphtliongiscli,  dber  beinahe  kurz  zu 
sprechen,  d.  h.  gleich  einem  kurzen  a  mitfluclilig  vorgesMagenem  e."  5 
A,  a,  and  ea  all  occur  before  single  Z,  r,  p,  f,  t,  d,  dh,  k,  g,  and  before 

ft,  8t* 

In  accordance  with  this  tendency  of  the  close  vowel  utterance  to  be 
opened  by  the  access  of  breath  to  the  consonants,  i  and  u  of  Gothic 
tend  to  become  e  and  o  in  course  of  time.7 

/  of  Gothic  is  apt  to  be  represented  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  e,  but 
before  h,  ht,  Anglo-Saxon  favours  i  on  account  of  its  close  palatal 
tendency.8 

Gothic  ai  is  represented  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  e,  eo,9  but  before  those 
of  the  combinations  mentioned  above,  which  begin  with  r,  Gothic 
ai  is  represented  regularly  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  eo,  "  diphthongische 
dock  halbkurze  aussprache  mit  blossem  vorschlag  des  e" 10 

The  occurrence  of  eo  in  Anglo-Saxon  where  Gothic  has  i  or  ai 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  access  of  breath  to  the  consonant,  opening  the 
vowel  as  it  passed  to  the  consonant.  For  the  utterance  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  being  closer  than  in  Gothic,  the  vowel  maintained  its  closeness 
in  the  beginning,  and  was  not  opened  till  the  end,  where  it  was  more 
opened  in  Anglo-Saxon  than  in  Gothic  in  course  of  time  from  the 
longer  action  of  the  cause ;  as  ea  came  from  a,  so  the  closer  eo  came 
from  the  closer  i,  ai. 

No  diphthong  in  Anglo-Saxon  has  the  second  vowel  closer  than 
the  first,  owing  to  this  habit  of  retro-active  opening  of  the  vowels  in 
the  end  of  their  utterance,  And  hence  Gothic  di  is  represented  in 
Anglo-Saxon  by  d,  and  Gothic  du  by  ea,11  the  second  vowel  in  both 
being  opened,  and  the  first  in  the  latter  being  closed.  In  di  a  was 
more  predominant  than  in  du. 

In  Gothic  au,  u  predominated  over  a.  In  Anglo-Saxon  u  is  opened 
and  a  is  assimilated,  and  au  becomes  o.12 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  pp.  223,  224.  2  Ibid.  i.  pp.  232,  233.         *  Ibid.  i.  p.  235. 

4  Ibid.  i.  p.  236.  5  Ibid>  i  p<  238.                    6  Ibid.  i.  p.  237. 

7  Ibid.  i.  pp.  226,  227.  8  Ibid.  i.  p.  226.           9  Ibid.  i.  pp.  81,  226. 

10  Ibid.  i.  pp.  239,  240.  «  Ibid.  i.  pp.  228,  238.        12  Ibid.  i.  p.  227. 
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The  diphthong  ei  is  contrary  to  the  habit  of  Anglo-Saxon  utterance, 
and  lt  for  which  it  is  used  in  Gothic,  takes  its  place  in  Anglo-Saxon.1 

The  diphthong  m  is  sometimes  represented  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  ?6,2 
the  second  vowel  being  as  usual  opened,  and  the  first  reduced,  losing 
in  its  reduction  its  distinctive  closeness.  Sometimes  it  is  represented 
by  long  ii,3  the  u  having  absorbed  the  i. 

The  closeness  of  Anglo-Saxon  utterance  is  to  be  seen  in  y  and  w  or 
u  closing  into  g* 

135.  Old  Xorse  .had  a  tendency  to  vocalisation  which  perhaps  was 
due  to  Finnish  influence   (IV.    147).      The  vowels  were   generally 
lengthened,  at  least  in  the  later  pronunciation,  when  they  were  not 
followed  immediately  by  a  consonant  utterance  which  was  felt  with 
distinctness  after  them.     Thus  a,  i,  u,  and  o  were  lengthened  at  the 
end  of  a  word  and  before  nk,  ng,  in  which  n  is  half  merged  in  k  and 
g ;  a  and  o  were  lengthened  also  before  lm,  IP,  If,  Ik,  Ig,  and  it  (for 
ht),  a  also  before  s  (for  ns) ;  u  was  lengthened  also  before  If  and  s 
(for  ns)  ;  ?  is  lengthened  only  before  tt  (for  ht).b     The  guttural  open- 
ness of  a  and  o  weakened  I  before  any  consonant  but  a  dental ;  u 
weakened  I  in  //by  its  affinity  for//  and  thus  room  was  made  for 
the  lengthening  of  the  vowel.     But  e  became  ia  before  Id,  Is,  rr,  rl, 
rm,  rn,  rd,  rk,  rg,  probably  also  at  an  earlier  period  before  lm,  Ip,  If, 
Ik,  Ig ;  it  varied  between  e  and  ia  before  U,  It,  Ig,  rf,  rt,  rdh,  I,  r,  /, 
t,  dh,  s,  g,  k ;  "  ia  ist  fast  einfacher  laut  mit  leise  vorschlagendem  i" 6 
This  change  of  e  comes  from  the  access  of  breath  to  the  consonants, 
and  the   tendency  of  the  language   to   vocalisation ;    the   consonant 
utterance  which  demanded  most  breath  opened  the  vowel  in  the  tran- 
sition of  the  latter  to  it,  making  the  beginning  of  e  to  be  felt  as  i. 
From  the  action  of  the  breath  also,  Gothic  i  and  u  tended  to  become 
?  and  o ;  and  from  the  assimilation  of  the  vowels  in  course  of  time 
Gothic  ai  tended  to  become  e,  Gothic  au  to  become  o.7     Gothic  e 
is  represented  by  a,8  Gothic  iu  by  io;g  but  iu  had  also  by  the 
assimilation  of  its  vowels  in  course  of  time  become  long  u,w  or  at  the 
end  of  a  word  ie,  e.11 

136.  In  Old  High  German  the  older  combinations  of  open  and  close 
vowel  which  were  in  Gothic,  had  in  course  of  time  been  eased  and 
simplified  in  utterance  by  assimilation  of  one  vowel  to  another.     In 
this  way  ai  and  au  had  generally  become  e  and  o  ;  and  di  and  du  had 
generally  become  ei  and  ou.12     But  the  additional  access  of  breath 
which  the  consonants  received  reacted  on  the  vowels,  opening  them 
more  or  less  according  to  its  strength,  where  they  had  remained  close. 
Thus  Gothic  i  and  u  tend  to  be  represented  in  High  German  by  e 
and  o,  and  Gothic  iu  by  io,  ?o.13     But  before  two  consonants  i  and  u 
were  slower  to  change  owing  to  the  strong  interruption  of  the  breath.14 

Before  the  spirants  h,  s,  and  v,  the  diphthongs  ei  and  ou  (Gothic 
di  and  du)  had  their  close  second  vowels  opened  by  the  breath  which 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  230.      2  Ibid.  i.  p.  240.  3  Ibid.  i.  p.  231. 

4  Ibid.  i.  p.  259-261.                s  Ibidt  i  p   286-291.  6  Ibid.  i.  pp.  296,  297. 

7  Ibid.  i.  pp.  282,  284.              8  Ibid.  i.  p.  285.  9  Ibid.  i.  p.  298. 

10  Ibid.  i.  p.  291.                       u  Ibid.  i.  p.  288.         i2  Ibid.  i.  pp.  80,  84,  99,  101. 

13  Ibid.  pp.  81,  84,  102,  106.  14  Ibid.  i.  pp.  83,  86. 
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the  spirants  demanded,  and  became  e  and  o.  This  change  took  place 
in  ou  before  the  dentals  also,1  as  if  the  dental  closure  caused  an  indis- 
position for  the  degree  of  anterior  labial  closure  which  is  required  for 
the  utterance  of  u. 

137.  Old  High  German  had  a  fuller  vocalisation  than  Gothic.     It 
had  a  and  £,  which  Gothic  had  reduced  to  e  and  ei.2     From  an  older 
o  it  had  developed  oa,  uo,  ua.3     And  when  e  (Gothic  di)  was  followed 
by  v,  v  was  vocalised  to  u  or  o 4  (147). 

138.  The  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  in  uttering  the  con- 
sonants, which,  increased  by  two  successive  steps,  produced  the  changes 
of  the  mutes  as  stated  in  Grimm's  law,  explains  also  the  principal 
exceptions  to  that  law.     It  arose  from  an  increased  volition  to  carry 
expression  through  (Def.  25),  and  this  caused  an  increased  current  of 
breath  through  the  word,  which  was  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  word, 
with  increase  of  pressure  there.     And  the  increased  transmission  of 
the  breath  in  the  middle  tended  to  relax  the  interruptions  of  the 
breath,  the  closure  of  the  organ  yielding  to  the   breath  to  let  it 
through  for  the  utterance  of  the  rest  of  the  word. 

In  Gothic  the  old  p,  and  sometimes  the  old  k,  being  weak  utterances 
(132),  instead  of  holding  with  aspiration  the  breath  which  came  on 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  yielded  it  for  the  utterance  of  the 
rest  of  the  word,  relaxing  the  tension  so  as  to  become  medial,  instead 
of  becoming  aspirates  according  to  the  law.^  The  new  medials  in  the 
middle  of  the  word  resisted  the  breath  so  little  that  they  remained,6 
but  in  the  end  the  pressure  of  the  breath  on  them  was  such  that  it 
passed  through  with  an  utterance  and  they  became  aspirates,  unless 
when  preceded  by  a  liquid,7  which  took  up  the  breath  in  its  own 
utterance  and  relieved  the  pressure.  Thus  b  and  d  at  the  end  became 
/  and  0,  but  h  had  not  enough  tension  for  the  repression  of  the  breath 
which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  word,  and  the  new  g  remained.8 

In  Anglo-Saxon  the  consonants  were  stronger  (134),  and  in  Old 
Norse  the  current  of  breath  was  less  (see  below) ;  so  that  in  both  the 
transmission  of  the  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word  was  reduced. 
The  old  p  became  f  in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  word  according  to 
Grimm's  law,9  but  the  old  ph,  instead  of  yielding  the  aspiration  in  the 
middle  of  the  word,  retained  it  and  became/,  except  when  double  or 
after  nasal.10  At  the  end  of  a  word  the  new  b  was  replaced  by/,  and 
in  Anglo-Saxon  after  a  long  vowel  g  became  h ; n  but  in  Old  Norse 
final  g  did  not  become  h,  but  was  dropped  in  the  preterite ; 12  d  was 
confused  with  dh  in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  word  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Old  Norse,  d  being  preserved  in  Old  Norse  by  Z,  m,  or  n  preceding 
it,13  and  taking  up  the  breath  in  its  own  utterance  so  as  to  prevent  the 
aspiration,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  similarly  by  I,  n,  or  r  preceding  it.14 

In  Old  Saxon  and  Old  Frisian  the  consonants  were  softer  than  in 

I  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  pp.  90,  94.          2  Ibid.  i.  pp.  86,  93.  8  Ibid.  i.  p.  111. 
4  Ibid.  i.  p.  90.                                          5  Grimm,  Gesch.,  pp.  407,  409. 

6  Grimm,  Gram.,  pp.  61,  69,  586.          7  Ibid.  pp.  55,  62.  8  Ibid.  p.  69. 

9  Grimm,  Gesch.,  p.  407.  10  Grimm.,  Gram.,  pp.  247,  310. 

II  Ibid.  pp.  247,  259,  310.  12  Ibid.  p.  321.  13  Ibid.  i.  p.  315. 

14  Ibid.  i.  p.  252. 
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Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  them  the  new  b  in  the  middle  of  a  word  was 
replaced  by  bh  instead  of/.1 

In  High  German  the  new  aspirate  z  (ts)  became  ss  after  a  vowel  in 
the  middle  and  end  of  a  word.2  And  in  the  end  of  a  word  the  new 
medials  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  breath,  and  sometimes  in  Old 
High  German,  as  a  rule  in  Middle  High  German,  became  tenues,3 
while  in  Old  High  German  v  became  /,  and  in  Middle  High  German  v 
and  h  became  /  and  %  in  the  end  of  a  word.4 

In  High  German  the  older  k,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  word 
was  only  sometimes  aspirated,  in  the  Middle  High  German  scarcely 
ever,  was  generally  aspirated  by  the  breath  of  the  middle  and  end  of 
the  word,  especially  after  a  vowel.  But  in  Middle  High  German  the 
old  g  was  preserved  generally  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  a  word, 
and  the  old  b  also.5 

The  AUemannian  dialect  of  the  Old  High  German,  as  it  was  written 
at  St.  Gall  by  Notker  (A.D.  900)  and  his  companions,  shows  a  tendency 
to  a  weak  closure  of  the  organs  in  the  utterance  of  the  labial  and 
guttural  mutes  which  corresponds  to  what  has  been  observed  in  132; 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  tendency  to  a  strong  closure  in  the  utterance 
of  the  dentals,  which  corresponds  to  the  general  increase  of  strength  in 
the  High  German  consonants.  Their  rule  in  writing  is  that  the  old  b 
and  g  are  not  changed  to  p  and  k  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  if  the 
preceding  word  end  in  a  vowel  or  liquid,  unless  this  is  separated 
by  concluding  a  sentence ;  but  that  the  old  th  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  which  begins  a  sentence  or  follows  a  spirant  or  mute,  instead  of 
becoming  d  becomes  t.6 

As  the  pressure  of  breath  changed  the  mutes,  so  a  liquid  or  spirant 
or  smooth  aspirate  preceding  the  mute  often  prevented  the  change  by 
taking  up  the  breath  in  its  own  utterance.  Thus  in  Old  High  German 
the  older  pt  and  at  first  the  older  k,  was  preserved  after  s ; 7  in  Old 
and  Middle  High  German  the  older  t  after  h,  s,  or/,  and  before  r/8 
and  in  the  Old  High  German  the  older  k  often  after  Z,  n,  s,  or  ?*.9 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  breath  with  which  the  Teutonic  mutes 
were  uttered,  they  generally  required  when  immediately  preceded  by 
another  consonant  that  this  should  be  a  smooth  aspirate  or  spirant  to 
let  breath  come  to  them.  Thus  in  Gothic  before  t  of  second  preterite 
and  before  -t  of  substantives,  p  and  b  became  /,  k  and  g  became  h,  t 
d  and  th  became  s.  Final  s  also  in  Gothic  sometimes  aspirated  b 
and  d  preceding  it  to  get  breath.10 

Old  Norse,  Swedish,  and  Danish  are  exceptions  to  the  above  rule;  for 
Old  Norse  has  pt,u  Swedish  has  kt,12  Danish  has  gt,13  but  kt,  gt  also 
became  it.  These  languages  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Finnish 
language  (171),  which  has  no  aspirates,  tends  to  form  double  letters 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  pp.  212,  275.  2  Ibid.  i.  pp.  165,  413. 

3  Ibid.  i.  pp.  131,  157,  182,  377.  4  Ibid.  i.  pp.  137,  378. 

6  Ibid.  i.  pp.  183-186,  396,  423,  428. 

6  Grimm,  Gesch.,  p.  364-366  ;  Gram.,  i.  pp.  130,  158  note,  181. 

7  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  pp.  129,  179.  8  Ibid.  i.  pp.  154,  413. 

9  Ibid.  i.  p.  181.  10  Grimm,  Gesch.,  pp.  362,  363. 

11  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  313.  12  Ibid.  i.  p.  557.  13  Ibid.  i.  p.  570. 
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by  assimilation,  and  utters  its  consonants  lightly,  with  little  pressure 
of  breath  (IV.  147). 

Besides  the  above  causes  of  exceptions  to  Grimm's  law,  the  High 
German  authorities  vary  in  the  mutes,  some  of  them,  being  under 
the  influence  of  the  more  northern  languages  more  than  others.1  And 
according  to  Grimm  some  words  also  retained  the  old  utterance  ;  the 
stream  of  change  flowed  past  them  and  left  them  unmoved.2 

139.  The  Teutonic  languages  are  some  harder  than  others  in  the 
utterance  of  the  consonants.     The  High  German  shows  hardness  in 
changing  the  medial  to  tenuis  in  the  end  of  a  word.     And  to  this 
Grimm  compares  its  intolerance  of   double  liquids  in  the  end  of  a 
word ; 3  which  certainly  indicates  a  habit  of  stronger  interruption  of 
the  breath  in  the  utterance  of  the  consonant.     In  this  respect  Anglo- 
Saxon  agrees  with   High   German,  showing  itself  harder  than  Old 
Saxon,  which  admits  double  liquids  at  the  end  of  the  word ; 4  as  it 
also  changes   b  to  /  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  while  Old  Saxon 
changes  b  to  Wi. 

High  German  also  shows  its  hardness  in  having  instead  of  /  the 
labial  aspirate  pf  used  in  Middle  High  German  always  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  and  after  short  vowels  or  m  in  the  middle  and  end,5 
in  aspirating  t  with  s  instead  of  with  h,  and  in  its  guttural  aspirate.6 
It  also  admitted  p  as  an  initial,  of  which,  moreover,  Anglo-Saxon  was 
somewhat  more  tolerant  than  Gothic,7  and  both  High  German  and 
Anglo-Saxon  doubled  labials  and  gutturals.8 

The  natural  tendency,  however,  as  time  goes  on,  is  to  ease  the 
utterance,  and  so  s  was  gradually  softened  in  the  Teutonic  languages 
to  z  and  r,  especially  after  a  vowel.  But  this  change  of  s  to  r  was 
carried  farther  in  Old  Norse  than  in  any  other  of  the  languages.9 

140.  The  increased  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  is  accompanied 
in  High  German,  as  has  been  observed  in  other  languages,  by  the 
development  of  a  more  guttural  utterance  (V.  50,  75 ;  VI.  80,  107). 

And  probably  the  Finnish  influence,  acting  on  the  Swedish  and 
the  Danish,  and  reducing  the  breath  from  the  chest  in  uttering  the 
consonants,  caused  the  so-called  gutturals  to  become  palatal  or  ante- 
palatal  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  before  e,  i,  a,  o,  or  u.lQ  This  change 
Grimm  considers  not  proved  for  Old  Norse,11  and  denies  it  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.12  In  Old  Frisian  he  supposes  that  7c  in  this  position  was 
uttered  strongly  and  with  an  aspiration,  as  in  certain  words  it  passed 
into  52,  sth,  fe.13  The  new  utterance  was  represented  in  Swedish  by 
ty  or  ky,  in  Danish  by  ky 10  (176).  To  Finnish  influence  is  probably 
also  due  the  softening  of  the  consonants  and  the  tendency  to  double 
them  in  the  Norse  languages10  (179). 

141.  The  accent  of  the  word  in  the  Teutonic  languages  lengthened 
in  course  of  time  the  vowel  on  which  it  fell,  unless  when  followed  by 

I  Grimm,  Gesch.,  p.  424.  2  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  590. 
3  Ibid.  i.  pp.  122,  378.                                 4  Ibid.  i.  pp.  210,  245. 

6  Ibid.  i.  p.  396-398.  «  Grimm,  Gesch.,  pp.  394,  395. 

7  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  pp.  129,  247.  8  Ibid.  i.  pp.  148,  193,  250,  264-266. 
9  Ibid.  i.  pp.  64,  305.                                 10  Ibid.  i.  pp.  555,  563,  564,  568. 

II  Ibid.  i.  p.  321.  12  Ibid.  i.  pp.  257,  258.  13  Ibid.  i.  p.  277. 
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a  double  consonant,  and  weakened  the  unaccented  syllables,  so  that  the 
vowels  of  the  endings  all  tended  to  be  reduced  to  e  or  i  in  the  later 
languages,  and  the  unaccented  syllables  to  be  curtailed.1 

142.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  Teutonic  languages 
is  the  umlaut,  by  which  word  Grimm  denotes  the  change  produced  in 
the  vowel  of  the  root  by  i  or  later  by  e,  sometimes  by  u,  in  a  forma- 
tive syllable,  which  change  sometimes  remains  though  the  i  or  u  is 
dropped,  sometimes  disappears  with  the  i  or  u.2  The  umlaut  has  a 
resemblance  to  the  infections  to  which  the  Celtic  vowels  are  so  sub- 
ject (93,  94),  and  like  these  it  wras  developed  only  in  later  times  in 
the  Teutonic  languages,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Gothic.3 
But  it  is  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  Celtic  infections  in  being 
limited  to  the  root.  The  formative  syllables  are  liable  indeed  to 
have  their  vowels  changed,  the  vowel  of  one  into  that  of  another ; 
but  this  is  called  by  Grimm  assimilation  4  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  partial  change  or  umlaut  to  which  the  vowel  of  the  root  is 
subject.  The  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  umlaut  is  that  it  is  the 
strong  accented  syllable  of  the  root  which  is  subject  to  it,  and  that 
the  influence  to  which  this  syllable  yields  comes  from  the  compara- 
tively weak  formative  syllable ;  nay,  that  in  the  course  of  time  as  the 
formative  syllables  grew  weaker  and  the  radical  syllable  more  pre- 
dominant the  umlaut  of  the  latter  was  more  extensively  developed.5 
This  is  not  a  case  of  mere  phonetic  action.  In  such  action  it  is  the 
strong  accented  vowel  that  would  tend  to  affect  the  weak  unaccented 
vowel  with  a  partial  assimilation  to  itself.  Here  it  dominates  over 
the  latter  in  another  way,  namely,  by  absorbing  it  into  itself,  and  this 
must  be  by  a  mental  action.  The  facts  can  be  understood  only  as 
indicating  that  the  root  takes  the  umlaut  in  consequence  of  the  radical 
element  of  thought  absorbing  into  itself  more  and  more  the  minor 
elements  which  complete  the  idea  of  the  word,  so  that  the  expression 
of  the  former  is  more  and  more  affected  by  that  of  the  latter,  according 
as  the  idea  of  the  word  grows  in  singleness  and  concentration.  And 
so  understood,  the  umlaut  is  to  be  classed  with  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  language  as  inflections  decay ;  but  it  owes  its  special  form  to 
another  feature  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  in  connection  with  which 
it  will  be  considered  further  on  (173). 

But  though  the  umlaut  is  characteristic  rather  of  Teutonic  thought 
than  of  Teutonic  utterance,  it  is  of  course  affected  by  phonetic  influences. 

It  is  always  the  formative  syllable  weakened  by  the  predominance 
of  the  accented  syllable  which  affects  the  vowel  of  the  root ;  and  so 
weakened,  no  vowel  except  e  or  i  is  sufficfently  distinct  in  the  mus- 
cular action  of  its  utterance  to  effect  the  change.  All  the  unaccented 
vowels  tended  to  become  e  oii  (141) ;  and  the  umlaut  is  always  an 
infusion  of  i  or  e  into  the  radical  vowel,  except  in  the  Norse  languages. 
In  these,  owing  apparently  to  the  influence  of  the  Finnish  language, 
in  which  the  vowels  are  strong  (IV.  147),  u  in  a  formative  syllable  or 
a  has  sometimes  sufficient  distinctness  to  affect  the  vowel  of  the  root 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  pp.  114,  119,  243,  367,  373,  577.  2  Ibid.  i.  p.  9. 

3  Ibid.  i.  pp.  10,  51.  4  Ibid.  i.  pp.  117,  576.  5  Ibid.  i.  p.  10. 
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with  the  umlaut.1  In  the  other  languages  the  strong  radical  vowel  is 
not  affected  with  umlaut  by  the  indistinct  a,  o,  or  u  of  a  formative 
syllable,  but  by  the  more  distinct  i  or  e,  so  that  the  radical  a,  o,  u, 
becomes  e,  o,  u.2  On  the  other  hand,  the  vowel  of  one  formative 
syllable  is  weak  enough  to  be  assimilated  by  that  of  another,  no 
matter  what  vowel  the  latter  may  be,  so  that  in  Old  High  German  o 
may  thus  be  assimilated  to  a,  e  to  a,  a  to  e,  a  to  i,  a  to  o,  a  to  u,  u 
to  o.3  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  which 
precedes  that  is  assimilated  by  the  vowel  of  that  which  follows,  as  if 
the  final  element,  in  being  added  to  the  preceding  element  to  be 
thought  with  it  in  the  unity  of  the  whole  idea,  had  an  advantage  over 
it  in  being  thought  last  in  completing  the  idea. 

In  Old  High  German  the  umlaut  of  a  in  the  root  to  e,  by  i  following, 
began  probably  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  century,  affecting  it  first 
when  followed  by  a  single  consonant ;  a  followed  by  two  consonants 
began  to  be  affected  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was  later  still  that  the 
influence  of  i  reached  over  an  intervening  syllable  to  affect  a  in  the 
root.  It  is  remarkable  that  compound  words  were  less  subject  to  the 
umlaut,  because  it  required  unity  of  idea.  In  Old  High  German  there 
was  no  umlaut  of  d,  o,  o,  or  u ;  but  in  the  tenth  century  u  began  to 
show  umlaut  as  iu.^  There  was  a  Teutonic  tendency  to  this  diph- 
thong (133),  but  it  required  a  long  vowel  to  admit  it  as  umlaut. 

In  Old  Saxon  there  was  an  umlaut  only  of  a  to  e.5 

In  Anglo-Saxon  the  umlaut  changes  not  only  a  to  e,  but  u  to  ii,  d 
to  CB,  o  to  e,  u  to  long  u,  ed  to  long  u ;  and  often  the  $  or  i  which 
causes  the  umlaut  is  itself  dropped  by  syncope  or  apocope,  yet  the 
umlaut  remains.6  This  great  development  of  the  umlaut  no  doubt 
arises  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tendency  to  close  the  vowels  (134). 

In  Old  Norse  the  umlaut  which  proceeded  from  i  changed  a  to  e, 
u  to  ii,  dtoce,  o  to  ce,  u  to  long  u,  au  to  eu,  id  to  i  ;  but  also  u  changed 
a  to  o,  ia  to  id,  d  to  au.  And,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  i  or  u  which 
causes  the  umlaut  is  often  dropped,  while  the  umlaut  remains ;  but 
when  i  is  dropped  by  syncope,  a  sometimes  comes  back,  unless  when 
followed  by  two  consonants.7  The  great  development  of  the  umlaut 
in  Old  Norse  is  probably  due  to  the  distinctness  of  the  unaccented 
vowels.  In  Swedish  and  Danish  the  umlaut  from  u  is  found  only  in 
a  few  instances.8 

In  Middle  High  German  every  accented  vowel  which  ended  a  syl- 
lable was  long,9  while  the  i  or  I  which  produced  umlaut  was  (with 
the  exception  of  -inc,  -in,  -ic,  -isch)  reduced  to  unaccented  e,  scarcely 
distinguished  from  $.  The  umlauts  were  a  to  e,  o  to  o,  u  to  ii,  d  to  ce, 
5  to  oe,  u  to  iu,  ou  to  ou,  uo  to  ue.  No  other  vowel  but  e,  which  has 
been  i  or  I,  can  give  the  umlaut  to  «,  o,  u.  The  umlaut  of  a  to  e  was 
established  in  the  ninth  century,  that  of  u  to  iu  in  the  tenth,  the 
others  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  The  umlaut  remains  often  after 
i  has  been  dropped.10 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  576.         2  Ibid.  i.  p.  9.  »  Ibid.  i.  pp.  117,  118. 

4  Ibid.  i.  p.  77-79.  5  Ibid.  i.  p.  209.  6  Ibid.  i.  p.  243. 

7  Ibid.  i.  pp.  281,  303.  8  Ibid.  i.  pp.  551,  563.  9  Ibid.  i.  p.  331. 

10  Ibid.  i.  pp.  361,  362. 
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In  High  German  the  umlaut  could  be  given  only  by  an  i  which 
touched  the  root  by  beginning  the  syllable  next  after  it ;  except  when 
an  i  beginning  a  third  syllable  had  first  assimilated  the  i  of  a  preceding 
syllable,  which  then  gave  the  umlaut  to  the  root.  But  in  the  thirteenth 
century  umlauts  came  in  where  the  i  did  not  begin  its  syllable.1 

143.  The  following  is  the  Gothic  declension,  in  which  the  dative 
case  serves  also  for  the  ablative  and  instrumental : 2 


Strong  masc.  1st 
declension. 

Strong  masc.  2d  declension. 

Nom. 

sing. 
fisk's 

plural. 
fisk'os 

sing. 
har'yis 

plural. 
haryos 

sing. 
halrd'eis 

plural. 
haird'yos 

Gen. 

jWrti 

fisk'e 

Jiaryis 

har'ye 

haird'eis 

halrd'ye 

Dat. 

JUc-a 

fisk'am 

har'ya 

har'yam 

haird'ya 

haird'yam 

Accus. 

JUk 

fisk'ans 

har'i 

har'yans 

haird'i 

haird'yans 

Voc. 

fisk 

har'i 

haird'i 

Strong  masc.  and 
fern.  3d  declension. 

Strong  masc. 
4th  declension. 

Strong  fern. 
1st  declension. 

Strong  fern. 
2d  declension. 

Nom. 

sing. 
sun'us 

plural. 
sun'yus 

sing. 
balg's 

plural. 
balg'eis 

sing. 
gib'a 

plural. 
gib  'os 

sing. 
div'i 

plural. 
eiu'yos 

Gen. 

sun'aus 

sun'ive. 

balg'is 

balg'e 

gib'  os 

gib'o 

diu'yos 

diu'yo 

Dat. 

sun  'au 

sun'uin 

bcdg'a 

balg'im 

gib'ai 

gib'om 

6iu'yai 

diu'yom 

Accus. 

sun'u 

sun'uns 

balg 

bed  g  "ins 

gib'  a 

gib'os 

diu'ya 

diu'yos 

Voc. 

sun'au 

balg 

6iv'i 

Strong  fern. 
4th  declension. 

Strong  neuter 
1st  declension. 

Strong  neuter 
2d  declension. 

Nora.     .     . 

sing. 
anst's 

plural. 
anst'eis 

sing. 
vatird 

plural. 
vaurd'a, 

sing. 
Icun'i 

plural. 
kun'ya 

Gen.       .     . 

anst'ais 

anst'e 

vaurd'is 

vatird'e 

kun'yis 

kun'ye 

Dat.       .     . 

anst'ai 

anst'im 

va&rd'a 

vaurd'am 

kun'ya 

\kun'yam 

Accus.   .     . 

anst 

anst'  ins 

vatird 

vaurd'a 

Icun'i 

kun'ya 

There  is  a  strong  feminine   third  declension,  including  only  five 
or  six  nouns  declined  like  the  masculine.     The  strong  neuter  third 


1  Grimm.,  Gram.,  i.  p.  363-365. 


2  Ibid.  i.  p.  597-606. 
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declension  is  limited  to  singular  oifaihu,  which  has  genitive  faih'aus, 
dative /ai/ivm.  The  old  formative  ending  of  the  stems  seems  to  be 
preserved  before  m  in  the  ending  of  the  dative  plural,  except  that  i  is 
used  with  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  as  well  as  with  those  in  i,  and 
b  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  a. 

Substantives  which  denote  sensible  objects,  and  which  involve  sex 
or  gender  in  their  radical  idea,  are  principally  of  the  fourth  declension, 
but  those  which  have  an  abstract  signification  are  generally  of  the 
first,1  for  they  need  an  additional  thought  of  substance  (Def.  4), 
expressed  by  a  (8),  while  the  former  involve  this  in  their  idea. 

In  the  nominative  liar'yis  the  a  has  fallen  to  i,  and  when  the  stem 
was  polysyllabic  or  had  a  long  syllable,  ya  in  nominative  and  genitive 
singular  was  contracted  to  i,  which  is  represented  in  Gothic  by  ei 2 
(133).  The  formative  vowel  of  the  stem  was  generally  dropped  or 
shortened  in  the  nominative  singular. 

The  old  ending  of  the  genitive  singular  -yas  (9)  was  reduced  to  -is  or  -s. 

Stems  ending  in  -u,  and  feminines  in  -i,  took  up  the  a  of  yas,  and 
formed  the  genitive  singular  in  -aus  and  -ais,  corresponding  to  Sanskrit 
-os  and  -es  ;  but  in  proper  names,  which,  owing  to  their  concrete  nature, 
are  thought  more  clear  of  the  relation,  the  genitive  ending  -is  was 
separate  from  the  stem  ;  as  Jesiris.s 

In  the  dative  singular  these  stems  take  up  in  the  same  way  the 
dative  ending  -a,  wThich  is  the  sole  residue  of  atiya  (11)  in  all  except 
the  feminine  -a  stems,  which  retain  the  i;  the  -a  of  the  dative  13 
confounded  with  that  of  the  -a  stems. 

The  vocative  sunau  corresponds  to  that  of  Sanskrit  -u  stems  (4). 

The  ending  of  the  nominative  plural  is  -as  (4),  which  added  to  -a 
of  the  stem  makes  -as,  and  is  represented  by  -os;  but  in  the  fourth 
declension  of  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  it  seems  rather  to  be  -yas 
(9),  contracted  to  -eis  ;  and  in  the  third  declension  the  y  was  perhaps 
taken  up  from  -yas,  or  perhaps  was  inserted  on  account  of  the  phonetic 
tendency  to  put  i  before  u  (133).  The  -a  of  the  neuter  corresponds  to 
Latin  and  Greek. 

A  similar  alternative  of  suppositions  may  be  made  for  sunive  as  for 
sunyus,  there  being  perhaps  originally  ya  in  the  ending  of  the  genitive 
plural,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  in  Sanskrit, 
and  lengthened  it  (13).  Is  it  owing  to  the  influence  of  such  an 
element  that  the  genitive  plural  has  e  instead  of  o  for  Sanskrit  a,  except 
with  the  feminine  a  stems,  whose  a  overpowered  the  y  ?  (111). 

The  m  of  the  dative  plural  doubtless  represents  the  old  V  of 
I)  yas  (4) 

The  ns  of  the  accusative  plural  is  a  remarkable  preservation  of  the 
marks  of  case  and  number  (62),  but  only  in  masculine  nouns  (14). 

Of  neuter  nouns  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  were  the  same ; 
and  in  the  genitive  singular  -yis  was  not  contracted  to  eis  after  long  roots, 
as  if  it  was  more  independent  and  less  closely  united  than  in  masculine 
nouns. 

144.  There  is  also  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages  a  weak  declension, 
as  Grimm  has  called  it,  which  has  arisen  from  the  insertion  of  n 
1  Grimm,  Gram.,  iii.  p.  493.  2  Ibid.  i.  p.  599.  3  Ibid.  i.  p.  601. 
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or  an  between  the  stem  and  the  element  of  case  or  number.1  It  is  used 
with  stems  which  have  got  a  special  application,  as  Gothic  Jcaurn  corn, 
used  to  denote  a  grain,  bandva  a  sign,  used  to  denote  a  concerted  signal, 
or  those  which  have  taken  up  strong  associations,  as  of  action,  life, 
movement.2  In  either  case  there  is  a  fulness  and  strength  of  idea 
which  can  never  belong  to  a  root,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
stem  cannot  so  readily  take  up  a  sense  of  correlation,  or  that  of  indi- 
viduals constituting  a  plurality.  The  thought  of  the  substantive 
object  as  thus  connected  in  a  relation  or  a  plurality  required  a  distinct 
act  of  attention  directed  to  it,  and  this  was  expressed  by  the  pro- 
nominal element  n  or  cm.  It  is  in  fact  an  arthritic  formation  (Def. 
7),  such  as  is  found  in  languages  of  the  most  diverse  families  (see  V. 
61,  and  the  references  there),  in  which  a  pronominal  element  is 
attached  to  a  noun  or  nominal  stem,  and  refers  to  it  to  facilitate  its 
being  taken  in  its  present  connections  (147).  The  weak  declension 
seems  to  indicate  a  weakness  (170)  of  the  objective  part,  or  element  of 
substance  in  the  substantive  idea  (Def.  4),  owing  to  a  strengthening 
of  the  attributive  part. 

145.  In  the  Gothic  weak  declension  (148),  n  was  inserted  when 
the  stem  ended  in  ei.     Otherwise  an  was  used,  the  a  taking  the  place 
of  the  final  vowel  of  masculine  stems,  and  being  taken  up  by  the 
original  final  vowel  of  feminine  and  neuter  stems  into  o,  which  corre- 
sponds to  a.     In  the  nominative  singular  n  and  s  were  dropped ;  but 
in  the  nominative  plural  n  or  an  was  inserted,  as  above  described, 
between  the  stem  and  the  s  of  plurality,  and  in  the  other  cases  between 
the   stem   and  the  element  of  case.     In  the  dative  plural  and  the 
accusative  plural  the  n  was  absorbed  by  the  following  nasal.     In  the 
genitive  singular  and  dative  singular  the  original  ya  which  belonged 
to   the    element  of   case  (4,   9,   11)  having   been   contracted   to    ?', 
assimilated  to  itself  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem,  and  was  afterwards 
dropped.     But  in  both  cases  the  o  and  the  ei  of  the  feminine  nouns 
resisted  this  change.     The  accusative  singular  has  dropped  its  case 
ending  in  the  weak  declensions  of  all  the  stems,  as  in  the  strong.3 

The  substantive  stems  in  -ei  denote  pure  abstracts  of  adjectives, 
qualities  thought  specially  as  substantives.4 

146.  The  following  are  the  stem  and  case  endings  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  declensions : 5 

Strong. 


Masc. 
1st  Decl. 

Masc. 
2d  Decl. 

Fern. 
1st  Decl. 

Fern. 
4th  Decl. 

Neuter 
1st  Declension. 

Neuter 
2d  Decl. 

Nominative    . 

sing. 

pl. 
-as 

sing. 

-e 

pl. 
-as 

sing. 
-u 

Pl. 
-a 

sing. 

Pl. 
-a 

sing. 

pl. 

sing. 

Pl. 
-u 

sing. 
-e 

pl. 
•u 

Genitive    .     . 

•es 

-a 

'es 

-a 

-e 

-ena 

-e 

-a 

-es 

-a 

-es 

-a 

-es 

-a 

Dative  .     .     . 

-e 

-um 

-e 

-um 

-e 

-um 

-e 

-um 

-e 

-um 

-e 

-um 

-e 

-um 

Accusative     . 

— 

-as 

-e 

-as 

-e 

•a 

-e 

-a 

— 

— 

— 

-u 

-e 

-u 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  597.  2  Ibid.  i.  p.  821  ;  iv.  pp.  510,  511. 

3  Ibid.  i.  p.  607-609.  4  Ibid.  iii.  p.  504.  5  Ibid.  i.  p.  638-647. 
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In  the  weak  declension  the  nominative  singular  of  masculine  has  -a, 
of  feminine  and  neuter  -e  ;  the  other  cases  singular  of  both  have  -an, 
except  accusative  singular  neuter  -e;  the  plural  cases  of  all  have 
nominative  -an,  genitive  -ena,  dative  -um,  accusative  -an. 

In  the  strong  declension  the  vowels  of  the  genitive  and  dative 
singular  have  all  fallen  to  e,  and  those  of  the  dative  plural  to  u,  on 
account  of  its  affinity  to  m. 

In  the  other  cases  the  correspondences  with  the  old  vowels  and 
with  Gothic  are : 


Old.          Gothic. 
ya  yi,  i 

a  a 


Anglo-Saxon. 
e 


Old. 
a 

ya 


Gothic. 

e,  5 
ei 


Anglo-Saxon. 
a 
a 


The  y  of  the  Gothic  stem  ending  is  always  dropped  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  there  is  a  trace  of  it  in  the  old  plural  masculine  second  declension 
-eas.  The  s  of  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  feminine  is 
dropped,  having  been  perhaps  weakened  by  the  naturally  long  vowel 
which  preceded  it.  The  genitive  plural  feminine  first  declension  -ena 
belongs  to  the  weak  declension  (147).  The  accusative  plural  masculine 
first  and  second  declension  has  dropped  n.  There  are  also  a  few  -u 
stems  of  irregular  declension.  The  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension 
masculine  have  gone  over  to  the  first  and  second ;  and  those  of  the 
second  feminine  end  in  -o,  which  does  not  change  in  the  singular. 
There  are  no  third  feminines. 

In  the  weak  declension,  Grimm  conjectures  that  all  the  vowels  of 
the  endings  of  the  feminine  are  long  except  that  of  the  dative  plural.1 
This  would  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  the  masculine  stem  ended 
originally  in  a,  and  the  feminine  in  d  ;  that  a  was  closed  to  e  in  the 
nominative  singular ;  but  that  in  the  other  cases  except  genitive  and 
dative  plural  both  a  and  d  were  preserved  by  the  n  which  followed 
them,  and  which  perhaps  was  strengthened  by  the  dropping  of  the  case 
ending  so  as  to  have  something  of  the  prolonged  softness  of  the  double 
nasal  or  nasalised  mute  (134).  In  the  genitive  plural  a  and  d  were 
closed  to  e  and  e.  And  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of 
the  neuter  the  a  was  weakened  to  e,  the  original  ending  having  been 
weaker  than  masculine  -as. 

147.  The  endings  of  the  Old  High  German  declensions  are  on 
the  opposite  page.2 

The  original  d  is  preserved  in  the  nominative  plural  first  and  second 
masculine,  though  in  Gothic  it  had  become  d;  and  the  d  of  the 
genitive  plural,  which  in  Gothic  was  e,  has  become  o.  The  y  has 
absorbed  the  u  in  the  nominative  plural  third  declension  and  become  i  ; 
as  it  has  absorbed  also  the  a  of  the  stem  ending  in  the  second  femi- 
nine and  become  i,  except  in  the  dative  plural,  in  which  it  is  i,  and  in  the 
genitive  plural,  in  which  it  is  dropped.  In  the  genitive  plural  of  the 
second  feminine,  and  throughout  the  first  feminine,  the  d  of  the  stem 
has  become  o,  except  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular,  in 
which  it  is  a.  So  that  the  feminine  declensions,  with  the  exception 


1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  820. 


2  Ibid.  i.  p.  611-629. 
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Masc.  1. 

Masc.  2. 

Masc.  3. 

Masc.  4. 

Fern.  1. 

Fern.  2. 

Fern.  4. 

Neut.  1. 

Neut.  2. 

Nom. 

* 

pl. 

-a 

-i 

pl. 
-a 

J 

pl. 

sg- 

-I 

-a 

pl. 
-6 

•g. 
-i 

Pl. 

- 

pl. 
-i 

•g. 

J* 

-i 

.   PL 

Gen. 

-65 

-6 

-65 

-0 

-65 

-60 

-es 

-2/6(66) 

-6 

-on  6 

-I 

-ono 

-I 

-yo(eo) 

-6S 

-6 

-es 

-3/6  (66) 

Dat. 

-a 

-um 

-a 

-um 

-yu 

-im 

-a 

-im 

-6 

-6m 

-I 

-im 

-I 

-im 

-a 

-MW 

-e 

-um 

Accus. 

— 

-a 

-i 

•a 

-w 

-f 

— 

-I 

-a 

-6 

-I 

-I 

— 

-i 

— 

— 

-i 

-i(-yu,-u) 

Instr. 

-u 

-w 

-u 

-w 

-yu 

of  dative  singular  of  first,  differ  from  Gothic  mainly  in  the  prevalence 
of  i.  The  genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter  is  -es,  as  in  Anglo- 
Saxon;  though  the  s  of  the  plural  has  been  dropped  both  in  the 
nominative  and  in  the  accusative.  The  genitive  plural  of  first  and 
second  feminine  belongs  to  the  weak  declension ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  is  confined  to  the  feminine  nouns,  in  which  gender  is 
expressed  by  the  long  final  vowel  of  the  stem.  For  in  these  the 
thought  of  the  stem  as  feminine  is  strongest,  and  the  speciality  which 
this  gives  makes  it  less  ready  to  be  thought  in  correlation  ;  and  in  the 
plural,  which  is  less  distinctly  thought  as  object  of  a  relation  than  the 
singular  (14),  they  need  the  arthritic  n  in  order  to  take  up  the  sense 
of  object  to  the  strong  genitive  relation  (144).  In  the  third  mas- 
culine i  prevails  more  than  in  Gothic,  having  quite  taken  the  place  of 
u  in  the  plural.  The  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  have  stronger 
substance  than  the  feminine  nouns,  and  being  consequently  more 
readily  thought  as  objects  of  a  relation,  they  have  an  instrumental  case 
in  Old  High  German  and  Old  Saxon  ending  in  -u,  which  corresponds 
to  Sanskrit  -a. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  fuller  vocalisation  of  Old  High 
German  than  of  Gothic  (137)  was  independent  of  the  increased  pres- 
sure of  breath  in  uttering  the  consonants.  For  it  is  more  probable 
that  before  this  came  to  either  Gothic  or  High  German  the  latter  had 
a  where  it  was  the  original  vowel  while  Gothic  had  5  or  ey  than  that 
High  German  restored  a  out  of  o  or  e  when  it  got  the  second  access 
of  breath. 

The  loss  of  the  final  consonants  everywhere  except  in  the  dative 
plural  is  remarkable.  But  some  personal  nouns  of  the  first  masculine 
retain  in  the  accusative  singular  the  old  ending  -an; l  which  corresponds 
with  what  has  been  observed  of  Sanskrit  masculine  nouns  (14). 

148.  The  following  are  the  Old  High  German  endings  of  the  weak 
declension  compared  with  the  Gothic  : 


1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  613. 
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Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Accus. 

Masculine  1st  declension. 

Masculine  2d  declension. 

Feminine  1st 
declension. 

Gothic. 

O.  H.  G. 

Gothic. 

O.  H.  G. 

Gothic. 

0.  H.  G. 

sing, 
-a 
-ins  • 
-in    • 
-an    • 

pl. 
ans 
ane 
am 
ans 

sing. 

-0 

-in 
-in 
-un  (-on) 

P/-     . 
-un(-on) 

-ono 
•om 
-un(.on) 

sing. 
-ya 
-yins 
-yin 
-yan 

pl. 
-yans 
-yane 
-yam 
-yans 

sing. 
-yo 
-yen 
-yen 
-yun 

Pl. 
-yun 
-yono 
-yom 
-yun 

sing. 
-0 
-ons 
-on 
-on 

pl. 
-ons 
-ono 
-om 
-ons 

sing. 
-a 
-un 
•un 
-un 

Pl. 
-un 
-ono 
-om 
-un 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Accus. 

Feminine  2d  declension. 

Feminine'  3d  declension.           Neuter  declension. 

I 

Gothic. 

0.  H.  G. 

Gothic. 

O.  H.  G. 

Gothic. 

O.  H.  G. 

sing. 
-yo 
-yons 
•yon 
-yon 

P.. 

-yons 
-yono 
-yom 
-yons 

sing,  j    pl. 
-ya   \-yun 
-yun\-yono 
-yun\-yom 
-yun-yun 

sing. 
-ei 
-eins 
-ein 
-ein 

Pl. 
-eins 
-eino 
-eim 
-eins 

sing. 
-in 
-In 
-In 
-In 

-in 
-Ino 

-In 

sing. 

-0 

-ins 
-in 

•0 

Pl. 
-ona 
-one 
-am(-nam) 
-ona 

sing. 
-a 
-in 
-in 
-a 

Pl. 
•un 
-ono 
-om 
-un 

Gothic  a  before  n  is  u  in  Old  High  German,  and  Gothic  o  before  n 
is  u,  except  in  genitive  plural,  where  both  are  o  on  account  of  the 
following  o.  The  dative  plural  masculine  and  neuter  in  Old  High 
German  has  o,  perhaps  from  absorbing  n.  Gothic  a  of  nominative 
singular  is  o,  Gothic  o  is  a  in  Old  High  German.  In  Old  Norse  in 
the  strong  declension  the  nominative  singular  of  masculines  and 
the  nominative  plural  of  masculines  and  feminines  retain  -r,  correspond- 
ing to  Gothic  -s  ;  and  in  the  weak  declension  the  nominative  plural  of 
masculines  and  feminines  ends  in  -r.1 

149.  The  adjectives  belong  all  to  the  first  or  second  declension, 
except  a  few  Gothic  nominatives  singular  belonging  to  the  third ; 2  the 
stem,  therefore,  with  these  exceptions,  ends  either  in  -a  or  -ya  (111). 
The  following  is  the  strong  first  declension  of  adjectives  in  Gothic  : 


Nominative 
Genitive  . 
Dative 
Accusative 


-IS 

-amma 
-ana 


Singular. 

-BB- 

fern. 

-a 

-aizos 

-ai 

-a 


Plural. 


neut. 

-ata 

-is 

-amma 

-ata 


masc. 

-ai 

-aize 

-aim 

-ans 


fern. 

-US 

-aizo 
-aim 

-OS 


neut. 
-a 

-aize 
-aim 
-a 


To  these  endings  y  is  prefixed  in  the  second  declension, 
declension  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  substantive.3 
The  Anglo-Saxon  strong  first  declension  is : 
Singular. 


The  weak 


masc.           fern. 

neut. 

Nominative  . 

(-U) 

Genitive  .     . 

-es           -re 

-es 

Dative      .     . 

-um         -re 

-um 

Accusative    .     . 

-ne          -e 

— 

1  Grimm,  Grain., 

i.  pp.  650-658. 

2  Ibid.  i. 

masc. 

-e 

-ra 

-um 

-e 


Plural. 
^ 

fern. 
-e 
-ra 
-um 


neut. 

-U 

-ra 

-um 

-u 


3  Ibid.  i.  pp.  718-722. 
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Short  monosyllabic  stems  have  -u  in  nominative  singular  feminine ; 
long  monosyllables  have  it  not ;  the  other  stems  vary. 

In  the  second  declension  e,  corresponding  to  y,  is  prefixed  to  these 
endings  in  the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders  and  nominative 
plural  neuter,  perhaps  also  in  nominative  plural  masculine,  feminine. 
In  the  first  declension  both  strong  and  weak  a  of  the  root,  when 
closed  to  a,  according  to  134,  is  restored  by  e  of  the  flexion  ending. 
The  weak  declension  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  substantive.1 

The  Old  High  German  strong  first  declension  is  : 

Singular.  Plural. 


masc.          fern.  neut.  masc.         fern.          neut. 

Nominative  .  .  -tr          -u  (-yu)  -ass  -e  -5  -u  (-yu) 

Genitive  .  -es           -era  -es  -ero  -ero  -ero 

Dative      .     .  .  -emu(o)  -eru  -emu(o)  -em  -em  -em 

Accusative    .  .  -an          -a  -ass  -e  (1  -a)  -d  -u  (-yu) 

Instrumental  .  -u  (184)  —  -u  —  — 

The  second  declension  prefixes  y  to  these  endings.  The  weak 
declension  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  substantive.2 

150.  It  is  evident,  on  comparison  of  the  strong  declension  of  the 
adjective  with  the  declension  of  the  simple  demonstrative  pronoun, 
that  the  former  has  taken  up  the  latter,  dropping  only  the  consonant 
which  is  the  root  of  the  pronoun,  but  retaining  the  pronominal 
elements,  which  are  combined  in  the  demonstrative  with  those  of  case 
and  number.  Moreover,  the  forms  of  the  cases  of  the  adjective  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  High  German  are  deducible  rather  from  the 
Gothic  demonstrative  or  their  own  demonstrative  than  from  the 
Gothic  adjective.  For  the  Gothic  inflections  of  the  adjective  do  not 
all  agree  with  those  of  the  demonstrative,  but  some  of  them  rather 
with  the  inflections  of  the  substantive.  And  this  indicates  that  the 
pronominal  declension  of  the  adjective  was  a  later  development,  and 
had  not  yet  been  fully  carried  out  in  Gothic. 

The  Gothic  nominative  of  the  masculine  singular,  and  nominative, 
dative,  and  accusative  of  the  feminine  singular,  and  nominative  and 
accusative  of  the  neuter  plural,  are  not  pronominal,  but  identical  with 
the  substantive.  Now  the  vowel  of  the  feminine  stem  and  the  s 
of  the  masculine  nominative  singular  express  a  stronger  reference 
to  the  substantive  object  which  is  qualified  than  is  contained  in  any 
other  of  the  inflections  of  the  substantive  if  used  with  the  adjective. 
Even  the  feminine  vowel  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  reference  to 
the  substantive  which  is  drawn  forth  by  the  act  of  combining  the 
adjective  with  it,  when  it  is  laden  with  the  genitive  relation.  In  the 
neuter  singular  cases  also,  and  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  masculine 
singular  as  well  as  in  all  the  plural  except  the  nominative  and 
accusative  neuter,  there  is  a  similar  insufficiency  in  the  substantive 
inflections  to  express  the  reference  to  the  substantive  which  is  drawn 
forth  in  the  act  of  combining  the  adjective  with  it.  But  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative  plural  neuter  are  lighter,  being  thought  simply 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  732-735.  2  Ibid.  i.  p.  722-729. 
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as  aggregates,  and  with  them  the  adjective  can  combine  without  any 
special  act  of  reference  to  them  beyond  what  the  substantive  inflections 
involve.  The  special  act  of  reference  to  the  substantive,  or  of  attention 
directed  to  it,  is  naturally  expressed  by  pronominal  elements.  And 
the  fact  which  this  peculiar  declension  of  the  adjective  reveals  is, 
that  in  the  Teutonic  languages  there  is  a  renewed  act  of  attention  to 
the  substantive  object  in  thinking  the  adjective.  While  the  nominal 
inflections  were  strongly  thought,  the  sense  which  they  involved  of  the 
substantive  to  which  they  belonged  was  sufficient  for  the  expression 
of  this  reference  to  the  substantive  in  the  thought  of  the  adjective. 
As  the  inflections  came  to  be  more  weakly  thought,  they  failed  to 
signify  this  reference  and  were  exchanged  for  the  pronoun ;  and  those 
failed  first  in  which  the  sense  of  the  substantive  was  weaker  compared 
with  the  strength  of  the  act  of  attention  to  the  substantive  which  was 
involved  in  qualifying  it  in  those  cases  with  the  adjective. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  High  German  the  declension  of  the  pronoun 
was  taken  up  generally  by  the  cases  of  the  adjective,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  a  portion  of  them  as  in  Gothic. 

151.  This  tendency  to  direct  a  special  act  of  attention  to  the  sub- 
stantive in  thinking  the  adjective  shows  a  weakness  of  comparative 
thought  of  substantive  objects.  For  it  is  because  the  mind  cannot 
with  sufficient  strength  think  the  substantive  object  comparatively 
with  other  objects  which  it  suggests,  that  it  has  to  move  back  from 
them  to  it  and  renew  its  attention  to  it  in  making  the  comparison. 
Hence  also  the  imperfect  thought  of  the  adjective  which  appears, 
especially  in  High  German,  in  the  use  of  the  substantive  for  an 
adjective. 

The  uncomparative  thought  of  the  substantive  which  makes  it 
unapt  to  be  embraced  in  one  idea  with  the  adjective  which  qualifies 
it,  causes  also  the  adjective  to  lose  in  a  great  degree  the  sense  of  the 
substantive,  when  it  is  thought  with  special  reference  to  only  a  part 
of  the  extension  of  the  substantive.  This  happens  always  in  the  older 
Teutonic  dialects  when  adjectives  are  thought  as  in  a  higher  degree 
(225).  For  then  the  substantive  object  is  thought  comparatively,  not 
with  the  generality  of  the  objects  denoted  by  the  substantive,  but 
with  certain  of  them  which  have  the  quality.  With  these  which 
have  been  thought  first  comparatively  in  ascribing  the  quality  to 
them,  another  object  is  compared  as  having  the  quality  in  a  higher 
degree.  Such  double  comparison  was  not  in  old  times  readily  per- 
formed by  Teutonic  habits  of  thought.  It  consequently  engrossed 
the  mental  energy ;  and  the  general  substantive  was  almost  lost  sight 
of  in  the  double  comparison.  The  substantive  idea  having  been  thus 
dropped,  the  adjective  was  thought  not  by  comparison  with  a  general, 
but  as  an  apposition  (Def.  5) ;  so  that  it  got  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  substantive.  But  its  attributive  part  was  so  strong,  that  its  sub- 
stance was  weakly  thought,  and  could  not  enter  into  the  connections 
in  which  it  stood  without  a  special  act  of  attention  directed  to  it.  The 
formation  was  the  same  for  an  adjective  thus  passing  into  a  substan- 
tive as  for  a  substantive  which  well-nigh  passed  into  an  adjective,  on 
account  of  the  special  strength  of  the  attributive  part  affecting  the 
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substance  (Def.  4)  almost  as  if  it  qualified  the  latter l  (144).  In  other 
words,  the  adjective,  which  expressed  a  quality  as  in  a  higher  degree, 
was  declined  in  the  weak  declension.  But  in  the  later  dialects,  as 
Middle  and  New  High  German,  comparative  thought  had  become  easier 
from  exercise,  and  the  strong  declension  came  to  be  admissible  for  the 
comparative  degree.2  In  all  the  dialects  the  superlative  degree  might 
have  the  strong  declension,2  because  in  thinking  it  the  second  act  of 
comparison  is  lighter,  being  with  all  the  objects  denoted  by  the  substan- 
tive, and  having  the  quality  ;  for  this  differs  little  from  the  first  act  of 
comparison  with  the  generality  of  objects  denoted  by  the  substantive. 

Other  adjective  stems  which  attract  thought  from  the  general 
substantive  idea,  fixing  it  on  particular  substantive  objects  to  which 
they  refer,  are  those  which  express  identity,  as  same,  self,  also  the 
present  participle  (192),  the  ordinal  numerals,  and  certain  others, 
many  of  them  compounds.  And  with  these  all,  at  least  in  Gothic, 
the  substantive  is  replaced  by  a  part  of  its  extension  with  which  the 
adjective  becomes  an  apposition  (Def.  5),  and,  losing  the  comparative 
thought  of  the  substantive,  is  weak  in  its  sense  of  substance,  and 
needs  the  arthritic  element  to  form  its  connections,  so  that  they  are 
declined  with  the  weak  declension.  The  Gothic  present  participle, 
however,  in  the  masculine  gender  often  becomes  a  substantive  of 
strong  declension,  by  virtue  of  its  strong  masculine  substance  (144), 
especially  in  the  nominative  singular  ;  and  this  takes  place  also  in  High 
German  and  Anglo-Saxon,  but  not  in  Old  Norse.  In  the  later  dialects, 
the  compound  and  other  adjectives  last  mentioned,  originally  of  weak 
declension,  have  either  died  out,  or  become  substantives.3 

In  contrast  to  these  adjectives  of  the  weak  declension,  are  those 
which,  on  account  of  their  strong  objective  reference  to  the  substan- 
tive, have  always  a  strong  sense  of  its  substance  (Def.  4),  and  there- 
fore the  strong  declension.  These  are,  in  Old  Teutonic,  the  adjective 
pronoun,  and  the  adjectives  of  measurement,  namely,  all,  enough, 
half,  middle,  full,  and  the  cardinal  numbers.4 

With  regard  to  adjectives  in  general,  the  original  rule  was,  the  definite 
article  brought  with  it  the  \veak  inflection  of  the  attributive  adjective  ; 
without  the  definite  article,  the  adjective,  attributive,  or  predicative 
had  the  strong  form.5  The  article  fixed  attention  on  the  limitation  of 
the  substantive  by  the  adjective.  The  substantive  in  its  own  general 
meaning  was  weakened ;  and  the  only  substantive  object  which  was 
thought  was  that  which  had  the  attribute  denoted  by  the  adjective. 
This  took  the  place  in  the  adjective  of  its  sense  of  the  general  sub- 
stantive, and  became  in  the  adjective  the  substance  of  an  apposition, 
weakened  by  the  attributive  nature  of  the  idea,  and  consequently 
referred  to  arthritically  in  the  weak  declension.  With  the  personal 
pronouns  also  the  adjective  was  thought  with  an  object  limited  to 
what  possessed  the  quality ;  and  a  similar  limitation  of  the  substantive 
which  was  qualified  by  an  adjective  was  effected  by  this  and  that,  and 
later  by  possessive  pronouns,  by  the  indefinite  article,  by  many,  all,  and 
each,  so  that  after  these  the  adjective  was  used  in  the  weak  form.6 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  iv.  p.  512.  2  Ibid.  i.  p.  756  ;  iii.  p.  566.  3  Ibid.  iv.  p  519-524. 
4  Ibid.  iv.  p.  513-517.  5  Ibid.  iv.  p.  581.  6  Ibid.  iv.  p.  587.  . 
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152.  In  the  formation  of  the  comparative  degree  the  original  ending 
lyans  or  lyas  is  contracted  to  Is  or  as,  which  in  Gothic  has  become  iz 
or  oz  ;  and  the  feminine  in  Gothic  and  Old  Norse,  as  in  Sanskrit,  takes  I, 
which  in  Gothic  is  ei.    Perhaps  in  Gothic  -iz-  was  taken  by  those  adjec- 
tives with  which  as  more  simple  the  comparative  element  coalesced 
more  easily.     Derived  and  compound  adjectives  took  -oz.     The  superla- 
tive is  formed  by  -ist.1     The  forms  in  Anglo-Saxon  are,  comparative 
-r,  superlative  -est,  -ost ;  2  in  Old  High  German,  comparative  -ir,  -er,  -or, 
superlative  -ist.     Old  High  German  forms  the  feminine  comparative 
in  -a,  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon,  though  not  identical,  corresponds.3 

153.  The  first  three  cardinal  numerals  are  declined  as  adjectives  of 
three  genders,  the  second  and  third  being  plural.     Those  for  4  and  9  are 
found  declined  in  Gothic,  those  for  4,  7,  and  9  in  Anglo-Saxon,  those 
from  4  to  9  in  Old  High  German,  all  plural,  both  in  the  masculine  and 
in  the  neuter ;  those  for  10  to  19  in  Gothic  and  Old  High  German,  only 
that   for    12    in   Anglo-Saxon,  are  declined   as    plural    substantives 
masculine  ;  those  for   20,  30,  40,  and  50  are  formed  in  Gothic  with 
the  masculine  substantive  -tigus  (decas),  which  is  regularly  declined  ; 
the  Gothic  for  60  is  wanting,  but  those  for  70,  80,  90,  100,  are  formed 
with  the  neuter  substantive  -tehund  (decas)  and  declined,  the  plural 
of  100  being  abridged  to  hunda.     In  the  other  languages  the  mul- 
tiples of  10  from  20  to  100  correspond  to  -tig,  and  are  not  declined  except 
in  Old  Norse.    The  multiples  of  100  correspond  to  -hund,  and  are  not 
declined.     Old  Saxon  has  for  100  hundered  or  hunderod,  Old  Norse 
Jiundradh,  Middle  High  German  hundert.     Old  Norse  has  also  -reed  in 
the  numerals  for  07  to  120,  sirced  seventy,  dttrced  eighty,  &c.4     Gothic 
Busundi  is  a  feminine  substantive  singular,  and  is  declined ;  so  also 
Old  Norse  Ousund,  which,  however,  afterwards  became  neuter ;  in  High 
German  and  Anglo-Saxon  it  was  neuter,  and  in  the  latter  was  declined.5 

154.  The  personal  pronouns  are  declined  as  fellows  : 

GOTHIC. 

1st  Person.  2d  Person. 


s— 

singular. 

dual. 

—  N 
plural. 

singular. 

dual. 

plural. 

Norn. 

ft 

vit 

veis 

Ou 

yut? 

yus 

Gen. 

meind 

unkara 

unsara 

Beina 

inqvara 

izvara 

Dat. 

mis 

unkis 

unsis 

Bus 

inqvis 

izvis 

Accus. 

mik 

unkis 

unsis 

Ouk 

ingvis 

izvis 

Third  person  nominative  singular  and  plural  wanting ;  singular  and 
plural  genitive  seina,  dative  sis,  accusative  sik  ;  dual  wanting. 

ANGLO-SAXON. 

1st  Person.  2d  Person. 


singular. 

dual. 

plural. 

singular. 

dual. 

plural. 

Norn. 

ik 

vit 

ve 

Ou 

git 

g? 

Gen. 

mm 

unker 

user  (ure) 

Bin 

inker 

edver 

Dat. 

me 

unk 

IIS 

Be 

ink 

e6v 

Accus. 

mek 

unk 

usik 

Bek  (Be) 

ink 

eovik 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  iii.  p.  566-568. 

3  Ibid.  i.  p.  758 ;  iii.  pp.  566,  570,  571. 


6  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  760-764. 


2  Ibid.  iii.  p.  579. 

4  Grimm,  Gesch.,  p.  253. 
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Third  person  wanting.    The  accusatives  mek,  usik,  Oek,  eovik,  are  only 
in  the  oldest  sources  ;  accusative  is  usually  same  as  dative.1 


OLD  HIGH  GERMAN. 

1st  Person.  2d  Person. 


Nom. 

sing.           dual.       plural. 
ill         wiz          wir 

sing.       dual. 
du      yiz,  iz  ? 

plural. 

tr 

Gen. 
Dat. 

mm      un 
mir      un 

•^ar    unsar 
y        uns 

din     inyar 
dir     in% 

iwar 

iu 

Accus. 

mih      un 

y        unsih 

dill     in-y 

Iwi 

3d  Person, 
sing,  plural. 


Sin 

sih        sih 

The  genitive  dual  and  plural  ends  in  er  as  well  as  in  ar.  The  posses- 
sive pronouns  are  adjectives  with  the  above  genitives  for  their  stem, 
and  declined  in  the  strong  declension.2 

The  third  personal  pronoun  of  three  genders  and  the  simple  demon- 
strative are  as  follows : 

GOTHIC. 

3d  Personal  Pronoun. 


Nominative  singular 
Genitive     .     .     .     . 

Dative 

Accusative . 


masc.  fern.  neut.  masc.  fern.  neut. 

Nominative  singular      sa  so  Oata       pi.  Oai  6ds  Od 

Genitive     ....     Ois  Oizos  Ois  Oize  Oizo  Oize 

Dative 6amma  Oizai  Oamma        Oaim  Oaim  Oaim 

Accusative.          .     .     Oana  Od  Oata  Oans  Oos  6dz 


masc. 

fern. 

neut.        masc. 

fern. 

neut, 

is 

si 

ita       pi.  eis 

iyos 

iya 

is 

izos 

1>S                     1  %Q 

^zo 

ize 

imma 

izdi 

imma        im 

im 

im 

ina 

iya 

ita            ins 

iyos 

iya 

Simple  Demonstrative. 

ANGLO-SAXON. 

3d  Personal  Pronoun. 


Simple  Demonstrative. 


masc.  fern.  neut.  masc.  fern. 

Norn.  sing,  he  heo     hit     pi.  hi 

Gen.  .     .     his  hire    his          hira 

Dat.    .     .     him  hire    him        him 

Accus.     .     hine  hi       hit          hi 
Instr. . 


masc.     fern.  neut.  all  gen. 

sing,  se       seo  Odt  pi.  Od 

Ods     Odre  Ods          Odra 

6dm    Odre  6dm        6dm 

Oone    Od  Oat          Oa 4 

Ou  OH 


OLD  HIGH  GERMAN. 


3d  Personal  Pronoun. 


Nominative  singular 
Genitive     .     .     .     . 

Dative 

Accusative . 


1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  pp.  780,  781. 
3  Ibid.  i.  pp.  785,  790. 


masc.         fern. 

neut. 

masc. 

fem. 

neut. 

ir              siu 

iss 

pi.  sie 

sio 

siu 

(es)           ird 

es 

ird 

ird 

ird 

imu           iru 

imu 

im 

im 

im 

inan  (in)  sia 

iss 

sie 

sio 

siu 

2  Ibid.  i.  p.  783. 
4  Rask,  Anglo-Saxon  Gram.,  pp.  53,  56. 
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Simple  Demonstrative. 


masc. 

fern. 

neut. 

masc. 

fern. 

neut. 

Nominative  singular  der 

diu 

dass      pi.  die 

did 

diu 

Genitive  .     . 

.     des 

derd 

des 

dero 

derd 

derd 

Dative 

.     .     demu 

deru 

demu 

dem 

dem 

dem 

Accusative   . 

den 

dia 

dass 

die 

did 

diu 

Instrumental 

.     .     diu 

.  .  . 

diu 

•  .  . 

... 

.  .  . 

The  genitive  masculine  es  is  not  found,  sin  being  used  instead ;  for 
ira,  iru,  sometimes  ird  occurs.  In  the  Old  High  German  simple 
demonstrative  all  the  cases  whose  endings  begin  with  a  vowel  insert  i 
after  d.  Often  in  nominative  plural  neuter  dei  is  found  for  diu; 
derd  and  deru  vary  between  -a,  -u,  and  -o.1 

There  are  traces  in  Gothic  of  a  demonstrative  hi-,  declined  like  i-. 

There  are  also  the  demonstratives  declined  like  adjectives ;  Gothic 
ydins,  Old  High  German  geiier,  deser,  neuter  diz ; 2  Anglo-Saxon  Bis, 
declined  as  follows  : 3 

masc.  fern.  neut.  all  genders. 

Nominative  singular      Bes  Beos  .  Bis  pi.  Bds 

Genitive     ....     Bises  Bisse  Bises  Bissa 

Dative Bisum  Bisse  Bisum  Bissum 

Accusative.     .     .     .     Bisne  Bds  Bis  Bds 

Instrumental  .     .     .     Beos  ...  Beos 

The  interrogative  pronouns  were  : 

GOTHIC. 

Singular.  Plural. 


masc. 

fern. 

neut. 

masc. 

fern. 

neut. 

livas 

hvo 

hva 

hvai 

hvos 

hvo 

hvis 

livizds 

hvis 

hvize 

hvizd 

hvize 

hvamma 

livizai 

hvamma 

hvaim 

hvaim 

hvaim 

hvana 

hvo 

hva 

hvans 

hvos 

hvo. 

Anglo-Saxon  hva,  neuter  hvcit,  declined  like  se  ;  Old  High  German 
huer,  declined  like  der;  Gothic  hvaryis,  which  of  many  ?  declined  like 
adjective  second  declension,  is  found  again  only  in  Old  Norse  ;  Gothic 
hvaOar,  Anglo-Saxon  hvdOer,  Old  High  German  huedar,  which  of  two  ? 
declined  regularly;  Gothic  Jiveleiks  qualis,  Anglo-Saxon  hvilk,  Old 
High  German  liuellhlier,  New  High  German  ivelcher.2 

155.  In  the  Gothic  first  personal  pronoun  the  original  a  is  reduced 
to  i  both  in  the  root  of  the  nominative  singular  and  in  that  of  the 
other  singular  cases.  The  genitive  singular  of  the  three  personal 
pronouns  takes  an  additional  i  to  express  the  genitive  relation,  and 
subjoins  na.  This  throws  light  on  the  Sanskrit  genitive  mama,  tava, 
and  the  Zend  mana,  tava ;  for  the  Gothic  -no,  seems  to  be  arthritic 
(Del  7)  like  the  n  of  the  weak  declension  (144),  expressing  attention 
directed  to  the  person  in  the  act  of  connecting  it  with  what  governs 
it  (210).;  and  Sanskrit  -ma,  -va  probably  expresses  a  second  thought 
of  the  person  in  the  act  of  connecting  it  with  its  correlative  (8). 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  pp.  790,  791.  '  2  Ibid.  i.  p.  794-800. 

3  Rask,  Anglo-Saxon  Grain.,  pp.  53,  56. 
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The  dative  singular,  dual,  and  plural  of  the  personal  pronouns  is 
expressed  by  -s,  which  has  probably  corne  from  Vya.  This  element 
in  the  Sanskrit  dative  first  person  singular  has  become  hya,  and 
of  the  three  spirants  7>,  s,  and  v,  s  is  the  nearest  to  y,  and  y  in  coalesc- 
ing with  either  of  the  others  would  naturally  attract  it  to  s  ;  it  would 
at  the  same  time  tend  to  make  the  preceding  vowel  i. 

The  accusative  singular  has  -k.  This  has  been  explained  by  Bopp 
as  equivalent  to  the  Vedish  particle  -hd,  -get,  which  he  identifies 
with  ha  in  the  Sanskrit  first  personal  pronoun  aliam.1  Thus  under- 
stood it  would  express  personality,  and  would  correspond  to  a  second 
thought  of  the  personal  object  which  would  be  involved  in  the  mental 
act  of  connecting  it  with  what  governs  it. 

The  root  of  the  nominative  dual  and  plural  of  first  person  is  vi 
(Sanskrit  va),  of  second  person  yu.  The  -t  of  dual,  Bopp  takes  as  a 
residue  of  tva,  two.2  These  roots  are  too  subjective  for  the  other 
cases,  and  take  an  objective  pronominal  element  n,  to  which  probably 
w  was  subjoined  for  the  dual  and  s  for  the  plural ;  giving,  with  the 
genitive  plural  ending  -ra  ( =  Sanskrit  -sdm)  vinwara,  vinsara, 
yunwara,  yunsara.  The  n  followed  by  w  may  have  been  attracted 
by  it  so  as  to  become  n,  and  changed  w,  to  k  in  vinwara  (vinkara),  to 
qw  in  yunwara  (yunqwara)  on  account  of  the  preceding  u ;  and  the 
u  might  also  have  caused  ns  to  be  followed  by  w,  and  consequently 
softened  to  z  in  yunsara  (yuzwara).  Subsequently  i  and  u  imparted 
their  voice  to  v  and  y,  and  were  dropped,  so  that  vi  became  u,  and  yu 
became  i.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  dual  has  the  plural  endings,  the 
duality  being  confined  to  the  stem. 

The  accusative  plural  -s  was  probably  -ks  originally,  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Old  High  German  have  -k,  -li.  The  Anglo-Saxon  stem  of 
second  plural  dropped  the  z,  so  that  the  genitive  became  iuwara,  e6ver 
(134).  In  Old  High  German  yu  became  i. 

156.  The  feminine  is  expressed  by  i,  in  Gothic  si,  as  it  is  also 
expressed  by  -i  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  in  some  adjectives  and 
participles  (5,  63). 

This  feminine  i  has  become  y  in  Gothic  iyos  and  iya,  but  in  iya  it 
is  also  neuter,  for  the  reduction  of  energy  expressed  by  the  close  vowel 
corresponds  to  neuter  as  to  feminine.  The  Gothic  neuter  ita  corre- 
sponds to  Latin  id.  The  final  a  in  ita,  data,  and  in  the  accusative 
singular  masculine  and  neuter  of  is  and  so,  must  be  a  pronominal 
element  referring  to  what  the  pronoun  itself  refers  to.  The  pro- 
nominal genitive  -zos  is  Sanskrit  -syds  ;  -zdi  is  Sanskrit  -syat,  of  which 
the  y  has  changed  Ba  to  6i  ;  -mma  is  Sanskrit  -sma(i) ;  all  pronominal ; 
ze,  zo,  is  Sanskrit  -sd(m),  ze  retaining  a  sense  of  the  y  after  s,  which 
in  Sanskrit  has  imparted  itself  in  masculine  and  neuter  to  the  preced- 
ing vowel  (13) ;  this  y  has  changed  Oa  to  Oi  throughout  the  Gothic 
genitive ;  -m,  -im,  dative  plural,  is  Sanskrit  -&'-,  -iff-. 

Gothic  so  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  sd,  65  accusative  singular  to 
Sanskrit  td(m),  Oo  neuter  plural  to  Sanskrit  td(ni) ;  this  o  of  so  is  pre- 
served in  Anglo-Saxon  s?6  feminine,  and  lied  feminine.  In  Old  High 

1  Vergl.  Gram.,  ii.  p.  102  ;  Curtius,  Gr.  Etym.,  p.  515. 
2  Vergl.  Gram.,  ii.  p.  120. 
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German  the  o  has  become  u,  except  in  accusative  singular  feminine, 
where  it  is  replaced  by  a ;  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  accusative  singular 
feminine  a  has  been  taken  up  by  the  stem  6dy  Ods. 

The  Teutonic  construction  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  remarkable. 
It  is  either  a  demonstrative  pronoun  representing  the  antecedent  in 
the  relative  clause,  in  the  case  proper  to  that  clause,  and  with  an 
indeclinable  demonstrative  element  subjoined  to  it  which  has  a 
relative  significance.  Or  if  the  antecedent  is  a  personal  pronoun  it  is 
that  personal  pronoun  repeated  in  the  relative  clause  in  the  proper 
case  and  with  the  indeclinable  element  subjoined  to  it.  In  Gothic 
this  element  is  -ei,  which  Grimm  identifies  with  the  stem  of  Latin  is, 
but  Bopp  with  the  Sanskrit  relative  ya.  In  Old  High  German  the 
indeclinable  element  is  dar,  dir  (Old  High  German  ddr  -  there) ;  in 
Old  Norse  it  is  er.1  In  Danish  der,  Frisian  ther,  which  means  where, 
is  used  by  itself  for  the  relative  pronoun  of  all  genders  and  both 
numbers.2 

When  the  antecedent  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun  it  sometimes  in 
Gothic  takes  the  relative  element,  and  is  not  repeated  in  the  relative 
clause.  And  sometimes  it  is  dropped  as  antecedent,  and  in  the  proper 
case  in  the  relative  clause  takes  the  relative  element.3 

In  the  oldest  High  German  the  demonstrative  is  used  by  itself  as 
relative ;  and  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  when  antecedent 
are  repeated  as  relative.3 

Gothic  -uh  =  Latin  -que  or  -c ;  Gothic  -hun  =  Latin  -cun  or 
-quam* 

Old  Norse  has  a  negative  suffix  -gi,  attached  to  particles,  nouns,  and 
pronouns,  to  express  not,  so,  neither,  nothing,  &c.4 

Old  and  Middle  High  German  have  an  indefinite  element  dih-,  d$h-t 
sih-,  as  deh'ein  ullus,  and  an  indefinite  pronoun  eddes,  ethes.5 

The  Gothic  ei  is  used  for  ut,  quod,  and  also  makes  other  particles 
relative,  sve  =  sva'ei  so  as,  6at'ei  =  on.6 

157.  The  Teutonic  verb  has  only  a  present  tense,  and  a  past; 
but  it  has  a  subjunctive  or  ideal  mood'  as  well  as  an  indicative,  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present  being  thought  either  indicatively  or  in  the 
other  mood. 

In  Gothic  and  Old  High  German,  the  Greek  and  Latin  future  is 
rendered  by  the  present.  It  was  long  after  that  its  expression  by 
auxiliaries  became  general.7 

In  the  original  formation  of  the  past,  as  it  is  seen  in  Gothic,  there 
is  either  reduplication  or  change  of  the  vowel  of  the  root,  or  both. 
And  the  formations  differ  for  past  singular,  past  plural,  and  past 
participle.  The  vowel  of  the  subjunctive  past  singular  and  plural  is 
always  the  same  as  indicative  past  plural.  The  following  table  shows 
these  vowel  changes,8  the  diphthong  of  the  reduplication  syllable  put 
first: 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  iii.  p.  14-18  ;  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  365. 

3  Grimm,  Gram.,  iii.  p.  174,  note.  3  Ibid.  iii.  pp.  16,  17. 

4  Ibid.  iii.  pp.  23,  24,  33,  35.  5  Ibid.  iii.  pp.  40,  41,  57. 
•  Ibid.  iii.  pp.  164,  165.           7  Ibid.  i.  p.  1051.  8  Ibid.  i.  pp.  835,  837. 
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Present. 

Past  singular. 

Past  plural. 

Past  participle. 

I.    . 

a 

ai  -a, 

ai  -a 

a 

II.  . 

ai 

ai  -at 

ai  -ai 

ai 

III.. 

an 

ai  -au 

ai  -au 

au 

IV.  . 

e 

ai-e 

ai  -e 

e 

V.     . 

ai 

ai  -o 

ai  -o 

ai 

VI.  . 

e 

ai  -o 

ai  -o 

e 

VII. 

a 

0 

0 

a 

VIII. 

ei 

ai 

i 

i 

IX.  . 

in 

au 

u 

u 

X.    . 

i 

a 

e 

i 

XL  . 

i 

a 

e 

u 

XII. 

i 

a 

u 

u 

The  vowel  of  the  past  participle  seems  to  be  the  original  radical 
vowel,1  except  in  XI.  and  XII.,  in  which  the  radical  i  has  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  a  liquid  following  it,2  and  become  u  ;  for  the  liquids 
have  an  affinity  to  u,  being  uttered,  as  u  is,  with  a  closure  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and  unimpeded  breath. 

The  reduplicating  verbs  all  have  a  long  radical  vowel  or  diphthong, 
the  a  of  I.  being  long  by  position,  except  in  fdhan  and  liahan,  whose 
a  is  long  by  nature  or  position  in  all  the  other  Teutonic  languages.3 

In  VIII.  to  XII.,  i  and  u  before  h  or  r  become  ai,  ail 4  (133).  Other- 
wise the  radical  vowel  is  short  in  the  last  six  conjugations.  These 
express  the  past  in  the  singular  by  broadening  the  radical  vowel ;  for 
even  in  VII.  Gothic  o  corresponds  to  d  (133). 

In  all  the  conjugations  there  was  perhaps  a  tendency  to  express  the 
past  by  taking  up  the  a  of  remotion  as  connected  with  the  process  of 
being  or  doing  in  the  thought  of  the  root  (24,  27,  70,  86,  88),  but  there 
was  not  room  in  the  first  six  conjugations  to  do  this  with  sufficient 
expressiveness  in  the  radical  vowel  on  account  of  the  long  vowels  or 
diphthongs  of  the  root.  It  was  therefore  taken  up  in  a  reduplication 
syllable,  but  was  still  so  associated  with  the  process  that  it  was 
lengthened  to  ai.  In  V.  and  VI.  it  also  affected  the  radical  vowels, 
changing  them  to  o  =  d. 

An  increased  sense  of  process  in  the  present  is  expressed  only  in 
VIII.  and  IX.  by  an  increase  of  the  radical  vowel. 

In  the  plural  of  the  past  the  process  is  less  distinctly  thought, 
because  the  subject,  whose  being  or  doing  it  is,  is  less  distinct  (24), 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  think  the  past  with  loss  of  the  process 
instead  of  with  remotion,  the  being  or  doing  as  having  ceased  rather 
than  as  separated  by  an  interval.  This  is  expressed  by  reduction  of 
the  vowel  of  the  present,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  first  six  con- 
jugations on  account  of  the  length  of  the  radical  vowel,  nor  to  X.  and 
XI.  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  vowel  of  the  present.  In  the 
former,  therefore,  the  plural  of  the  past  has  the  same  stem  as  the 
singular,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  expressed  as  remote,  but  diffused  and 
lengthened  by  e  =  d  (133).  In  VII.  also  the  radical  a  has  such  an 
affinity  for  the  a  of  remotion  that  it  takes  the  latter  in  the  plural  as 
in  the  singular,  o  in  both  corresponding  to  d  (133). 


1  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  26.  3. 
3  Ibid.  i.  p.  1023. 


2  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  839. 
4  Ibid.  i.  p.  813. 
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If  the  root  begin  with  two  consonants,  only  the  first  begins  the 
reduplication  syllable,  except  sp,  st,  sk,  which  have  such  unity  that 
both  are  repeated.1 

In  the  other  Teutonic  languages  the  reduplication  of  the  initial 
consonants  is  given  up,  and  the  vowels  of  the  reduplication  syllables 
are  taken  into  the  roots.  In  other  respects  the  vowels  correspond  to 
the  Gothic,  according  to  the  rules  which  hold  for  each  language.2 

The  consonants  are  least  liable  to  inorganic  change  in  the  present, 
more  in  the  past  singular,  most  in  the  past  plural.3 

158.  To  the  stem  of  the  tense,  formed  as  above,  the  following 
person  endings  are  subjoined  in  Gothic  : 

Indie.  Pres.  Indie.  Past. 


Singular 
Dual  . 
Plural  . 


1 
-a 

-OS 

-am 


2 

-is 
-ats 
-iO 


-and 


Subj.  Pres. 


2 

Singular       —        -t 
Dual.     .  -u  (?)       -ids       — 
Plural    .  -um         -uQ        -un 

Suhj.  Past. 


'1  23 

Singular    -au          -ais     -ai 
Dual .     .  -aiva  (?)  -aits      — 
Plural     .  -aima      -aiO    -aina 
123 


1  2          3 

Singular    -yau      -eis      -i 
Dual.     .  -eiva     -eits 
Plural     .  -eima    -eiO     -eina 

123  123 

Imperative  singular,  — , — , — ;  dual,  — ,  -ats,  — ;  plural,  -am,  -id,  — ; 
infinitive,  -an ;  participle  present,  -ands ;  participle  past,  -ans* 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  there  is  in  Gothic  a  remarkable 
development  of  the  subjective  engagement  of  the  persons,  for  the 
vowels  which  precede  the  person  elements  belong  to  them  rather  than 
to  the  verbal  stem,  and  express  the  realisation  by  the  person ;  a  expres- 
sing it  as  present,  u  as  past,  ai  (Greek  o/)  as  conditional,  ei  as  con- 
ditional past,  the  closeness  of  the  vowel  reducing  the  expression  of 
realisation.  The  persons  which  are  more  lightly  thought  have  less  need 
of  this  element,  and  tend  to  reduce  or  drop  it,  for  they  readily  coalesce 
with  the  verb  as  subjectively  realising  it.  These  are  the  singular 
persons,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  second  plural,  for  this  is  lightened 
by  the  direct  address  of  the  second  person,  and  by  the  indistinctness 
and  consequent  abstractness  of  the  plural.  The  first  person  singular 
involves  a,  expressive  of  self-consciousness  (17),  and  this  tends  to  pre- 
dominate over  the  more  objective  element  m,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
the  vowel  of  subjective  engagement.  In  the  dual  first  person  v  takes 
the  place  of  m  as  in  Sanskrit,  vas  in  the  present  being  vocalised  to  os. 
In  the  first  singular  subjunctive  m  is  vocalised  to  u,  while  in  the 
indicative  past  it  is  dropped. 

The  second  singular  has  less  life  in  the  indicative  past  than  in  the 
other  parts,  for  the  sense  of  the  past  which  takes  life  from  the  person 
is  more  distinct  in  the  indicative  than  in  the  subjunctive  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  in  Sanskrit  the  second  singular  perfect  is  -t'a 
and  in  Latin  -ti,  it  is  -t  in  Gothic.  Perhaps  6  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  contrasted  with  s,  d  would  become  6  at  the  end  of  a 
word.  In  the  dual  ts  (Sans,  t'as)  the  t  of  second  person  is  probably 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  843.      2  Ibid.  p.  837.       3  Ibid.  ii.  p.  79.      4  Ibid.  i.  p.  840. 
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due  to  the  s  which  follows  it.  The  second  plural  seems  to  be  lighter, 
as  has  been  said,  than  the  first  or  third  plural  or  the  first  dual,  for  it 
does  not,  like  these,  take  a,  representing  the  associated  persons  in  the 
subjunctive,  in  which,  owing  to  the  weaker  realisation,  the  person  is 
less  merged  in  the  verb. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  except  in  the  second  singular  of  the  past 
and  in  the  second  dual,  the  old  t  of  the  person  endings  is  in  Gothic 
represented  by  d,  instead  of  by  6  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to 
Grimm's  law.  Even  in  the  third  singular  and  second  plural  the  0  is 
d  changed  to  0  at  the  end  of  the  word  according  to  the  Gothic  rule 
(138) ;  for  in  High  German  it  has  become  t.1  Perhaps  the  old  t  in 
the  decay  of  the  formative  elements  was  softened  to  0  before  the  first 
general  change  of  the  mutes  took  place  (132),  and  then  the  0  became  d. 

159.  There  is  also  what  Grimm  calls  a  weak  conjugation  of  the 
Teutonic  verb,  a  later  formation  than  the  strong  conjugation  above 
described.  It  subjoins  to  the  root  i,  5,  or  ai,  in  order  to  make  of  the 
root  a  verbal  stem.2  And  these  vowels  must  express  that  which 
makes  the  difference  between  the  idea  of  a  root  and  that  of  a  verbal 
stem,  namely,  the  process  of  being  or  doing  which  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  the  verb  (l3ef.  11),  and  the  failure  of  which  to  penetrate  the 
root  (168)  gives  rise  to  the  weak  conjugation.  The  difference,  then, 
between  the  weak  and  the  strong  verb  is  that  in  the  former  the  thought 
of  this  succession  is  added  to  that  of  the  radical  element,  but  in  the 
latter  it  is  taken  up  into  the  radical  element  as  part  of  the  idea  of 
it  (III.  93  ;  V.  48 ;  VI.  25).  The  i  conjugation  is  more  transitive 
than  the  o  conjugation.3  The  person  elements  and  the  vowels  of  tense 
and  mood  prefixed  to  them  are  the  same  in  the  weak  verb  and  in  the 
strong,  but  in  the  past  tense  of  the  former,  both  indicative  and  subjunc- 
tive, those  vowels  are  preceded  in  Gothic  by  the  element  ded,  which 
thus  intervenes  between  the  process  of  realisation  of  the  stem  and  the 
process  of  engagement  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  and  third  singular, 
which  are  curtailed  in  the  strong  conjugation  also  and  in  the  Sanskrit 
perfect,  the  whole  ending  is  da  ;  see  Paradigm  on  the  next  page. 

Imperative  second  singular  nas'ei,  salb'o,  hab'ai ;  the  other  persons 
same  as  indicative  present.4  Infinitive  nas'yan,  salb-on,  haban  ;  par- 
ticiple present  nas'yands,  salb'onds,  hab'ands  ;  participle  past  nas'iOs, 
salb'oQs,  hab'aiOs.  If  the  root  of  the  first  conjugation  be  a  long 
syllable,  -yi-  wherever  it  occurs  becomes  -ei-.  The  d  of  the  second 
conjugation  swallows  the  vowels  prefixed  to  the  persons ;  the  ai  of 
the  third  is  swallowed  by  them  when  they  begin  with  a,  but  it  swal- 
lows i.  The  -t  of  the  second  singular  indicative  past  changes  to  s  the 
final  d  of  ded,  and  is  dropped  itself. 

The  element  ded  is  thought  to  be  taken  from  a  reduplication  of  a 
verb  don  to  do  (87,  191,  192,  215),  which,  however,  is  not  found  in 
Gothic  or  in  Old  Norse,  though  Gothic  has  its  derived  substantives 
d?d  and  dedya,  and  Old  Norse  has  dad;  Anglo-Saxon  has  the  verb 
don  to  do,  and  Old  High  German  tuon? 

The  infinitive  -an  corresponds  to  Greek  -sv  (73),  participle  present 

1  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  91.  4.  2  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  845. 

3  Ibid.  ii.  p.  586.  4  Ibid.  i.  p.  845-850.  6  Ibid.  i.  pp.  1041,  1042. 
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-and  to  Sanskrit  ant  (see  158),  participle  past  -an  to  Sanskrit  -ana,  -0 
to  Sanskrit  -ta ;  0,  being  a  less  continuous  utterance  than  n,  is  less 
expressive  of  process,  and  is  therefore  suited  to  the  weak  verb. 

There  is  a  passive  in  Gothic  which,  however,  is  found  only  in  the 
present  indicative  and  present  subjunctive,  and  is  not  in  any  other 
Teutonic  language  at  all.  The  inflections  have  so  far  decayed  that 
the  first  person  singular  and  first  and  second  plural  have  sunk  to  the 
abstract  subjectivity  of  the  third,  and  are  replaced  by  it.  The  second 
singular  is  -za  (-cat),  the  third  -da  (-rat),  the  plural  -nda,  (-vrai).  The 
subjunctive  persons  all  end  in  au  instead  of  a,  which  perhaps  arises 
from  their  being  less  absorbed  in  the  verb  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  realisation  (158).  To  these  endings  the  strong  verbs,  and  the 
weak  of  the  third  conjugation,  prefix  a  in  the  indicative,  ai  in  the 
subjunctive ;  the  weak  of  the  first  conjugation  prefix  ya  indicative,  yai 
subjunctive ;  the  weak  of  the  second  5  throughout.1 

160.  The  Anglo-Saxon  verbal  terminations  are,  for  the  strong 
conjugation : 2 

123 

Indicative  present  singular    .         .         .     -e         -est       -eO 
,,  „       plural       .         .         .     -ad       -ad       -ad 

Indicative  past  singular          .         .         .     —        -e 

„  ,,    plural   ....     -on       -on       -on 

Subjunctive  present  and  past  singular     .     -e         -e          -e 
,,  „  „         plural          .     -en       -en       -en 

Imperative  singular  — ,  plural  -aO,  infinitive  -an,  participle  present 
-ende,  participle  past  -en. 
For  the  weak  conjugation : 3 

123 
Indicative  present  singular         .         .     -e  -st  -B 

plural   .         .         .     -aO        -aO         -aO 
Indicative  past  singular      .         .         .     -de         -dest       -de 
„  „    plural         .         .         .     -don       -don       -don 

1,  2,3 

Subjunctive  present  singular       .         .         .  -e 

„  plural  .      -en 

Subjunctive  past  singular -de 

,,  „       plural       .....      -den 

Imperative  singular  — ,  plural  -#,  infinitive  -an,  participle  present  -ende, 
participle  past  -d.  Here,  as  in  the  Gothic  passive,  is  seen  the  tendency 
of  the  third  person  to  supplant  the  first  and  second.  The  second  and 
third  singular  indicative  present  strong  often  drops  the  e. 

The  -st  of  the  second  person  is  thought  by  Bopp  to  be  a  strengthen- 
ing of  s  with  the  second  personal  pronoun,  as  the  inflection  got  weaker.4 
It  is  in  the  past  of  the  weak  conjugation  though  not  in  that  of  the 
strong,  perhaps  because  -de  as  an  element  mediating  between  the  verbal 
stem  and  the  person  brought  with  it  a  stronger  sense  of  the  person. 

In  the  first  weak  conjugation,  verbs,  whose  root  is  a  long  syllable, 
drop  the  conjugational  Lb  The  second  conjugation  is  found  only  in 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  855.  2  Ibid.  i.  p.  895.  3  Ibid.  i.  p.  903. 

4  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  448.          B  Grimrn,  Gram.,  i.  p.  904. 
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the  past,  and  even  in  the  past  the  o  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  in  the 
singular,  or  ya  or  e  in  the  plural,  the  first  and  third  conjugations  being 
mixed  with  the  second.1 

161.  The  Old  High  German  verbal  terminations  are,  for  the  strong 
conjugation  : 

123 

Indicative  present  singular          .         .  -u  -is  -it 

„  „        plural     .         .         .  -antes  -at  -ant 

Indicative  past  singular      ...  -i 

,,  „    plural  .         .         .  -unies  -ut  -un 

Subjunctive  present  singular        .         .  -e  -es  -e 

„  „          plural  .         .         .  -ernes  -et't  -en 

Subjunctive  past  singular    .         .         .  -i  -is  4 

„  „       plural       .         .         .  -imes  -it  -in 

Imperative  singular    ....  — 

„          plural       ....  —  -at  — 

Infinitive  -an,  participle  present  anter,  participle  past  aner. 

The  second  singular  indicative  past  is  the  stem  of  the  subjunctive 
past. 

In  Old  High  German  and  Middle  High  German,  i  of  the  root 
becomes  ?  in  the  plural  of  present  indicative,  and  in  the  subjunctive 
and  infinitive,  probably  because  the  radical  idea  was  thought  less 
distinctly  in  these  parts,  and  the  root  uttered  more  carelessly.2 
For  the  weak  conjugation  the  terminations  are  : 

123 
Indicative  present  singular      .         .     -u(-m)       -s  -t 

„  „        plural          .         .     -mes          -t  -nt 

Indicative  past  singular .         .         .     -ta  -ids          -ta 

„  ,,     plural     .         .         .     -tumes      -tut          -tun 

Subjunctive  present  singular  .         .     -e  -es  t  -e 

„  „  plural       .          .     -mes         -t  -n 

Subjunctive  past  singular        .         .     -ii  -tis  -ti 

„  „        plural  .         .         .     -times       -tit  -tin 

Imperative  singular         .         .         .     —  -vowel       — 

„          plural   ....     —  -at,  -t        — 

Infinitive  -n,  participle  present  -nter,  participle  past  -ter. 

The  first  weak  conjugation  subjoins  to  the  root  i,  the  second  o,  the 
third  e;  and  the  stem  thus  formed  is  second  singular  imperative.  The 
first  conjugation  takes  -at  in  second  plural  imperative,  the  others  -t.  The 
infinitive  ending  of  the  first  conjugation  is  -an,  the  participle  present 
ending  -anter,  y  being  prefixed  ;  but  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation, 
whose  root  is  a  long  syllable,  drop  the  conjugational  i  throughout, 
except  in  the  imperative  second  singular,  in  which  it  is  lengthened.3 

The  prefix  -ga  Gothic,  -ge  Anglo-Saxon,  -7ra  -Id  Old  High  German, 
gradually  attached  itself,  except  in  Norse,  to  the  participle  past  of 
most  verbs,  except  when  excluded  by  certain  other  particles.  It 
corresponds  to  Latin  con,  and  like  it  signifies  totality  or  completion.4 

162.  There  are  anomalies  in  the  conjugation  of  certain  verbs  in  the 

1  Grimm,  Gram.  i.  p.  906.  2  Ibid.  i.  pp.  864,  1066. 

3  Ibid.  i.  pp.  856-879,  1021.  «  Ibid.  i.  p.  1016,  ii.  p.  833. 
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Teutonic  languages,  some  of  which  are  similar  to  what  are  found  in 
other  Indo-European  languages,  and  some  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  verb  substantive  in  Gothic  has  three  roots — is  for  the  indicative 
present  singular,  1  im,  2  is,  3  ist ;  si  for  the  indicative  present  dual 
and  plural,  and  for  the  subjunctive  present ;  vis  to  remain,  for  the  past 
indicative  and  subjunctive.1 

In  Anglo-Saxon  it  has  an  additional  root  bi,  whose  present  indica- 
tive and  subjunctive  is  used  with  a  future  significance,  and  which  also 
furnishes  an  imperative.2 

In  Old  High  German  the  root  is  appears  only  in  the  third  singular 
indicative  present,  si  in  the  third  plural  indicative  present,  and 
throughout  the  subjunctive  present  and  in  the  infinitive ;  pi  in  the 
first  and  second  singular  and  plural  indicative  present  ;  wis  in  the 
past  indicative  and  subjunctive,  and  also  in  the  infinitive ;  the  pre- 
sent of  ids  is  used  sometimes  in  a  future  sense.3 

The  various  roots,  when  used  in  the  sense  of  abstract  being,  take  up 
into  themselves  a  sense  of  tense  and  mood  which  is  akin  to  the 
original  signification  of  each,  and  which  unfits  them  for  expressing  the 
other  parts. 

There  are  also  several  verbs  used  as  auxiliaries  expressing  sub- 
jective conditions  of  the  action  or  state  denoted  by  the  principal 
verb ;  and  these  have  the  anomaly  that  they  are  used  for  the  present 
time  in  the  past  form  of  a  strong  conjugation,  and  for  the  past  time 
in  the  past  form  of  the  weak  conjugation  with  the  stem  of  the  strong 
past  as  its  root.4  The  reason  of  this  is  probably  that  their  sense  as 
auxiliaries  is  too  weak  and  abstract  for  their  present  form,  and 
corresponds  rather  to  the  idea  of  them  when  reduced  by  being  thought 
in  the  past.  It  was  probably  the  loss  of  the  past  significance  which 
made  some  of  them  irregular  in  the  plural.5  When  this  secondary 
auxiliary  sense  is  itself  past  it  takes  the  weak  form,  as  new  verbs  are 
apt  to  do.  The  verb  will  tended  to  assume  the  subjunctive  form, 
and  to  mix  this  with  the  indicative.6 

Some  verbal  stems  have  the  sense  of  process  strong  enough  for  the 
strong  conjugation  only  in  the  present,  and  are  weak  in  the  past 7 
(168).  Others,  though  strong  in  the  past,  take  up  an  additional 
element  of  process  in  the  present,  and  are  formed  weak.8 

163.  Composition  was  favoured  in  Teutonic  speech  by  the  tendency 
to  give  synthesis  to  the  sentence  and  mass  it  together  as  a  whole. 
This  also  caused  the  Teutonic  compounds  to  have  less  fusion  of  the 
components,  one  with  another,  than  was  the  case  with  Greek  and 
Latin  compounds  ;  for  these  got  greater  unity  by  being  thought  more 
separately  each  for  itself,  instead  of  the  mind  hastening  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  whole.  Hence  in  the  Teutonic  compounds  each  of  the 
components  had  its  own  accent.9  The  first  scarcely  ever  suffers 
umlaut  (142)  from  an  i  of  the  second.10  And  many  of  the  particles 
with  which  verbs  were  compounded  could  be  quite  separated  from 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  i.  p.  851.  2  Ibid.  i.  p.  909.  3  Ibid.    i.  p.  881. 

4  Ibid.  i.  pp.  851,  881,  909.  6  Ibid.  i.  p.  852.  6  Ibid.  i.  pp.  853,  884,  909. 

7  Ibid.  i.  pp.  854,  886,  910.  8  Ibid.  i.  pp.  844,  868,  902. 

9  Ibid.  ii.  p.  407.  10  Ibid.  ii.  p.  541. 
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them  with  great  facility.     In  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  the  particles 
were  less  separable  than  in  High  German.1 

Grimm  distinguishes  proper  and  improper  compounds  ;  the  former 
being  those  which  were  formed  originally  to  express  compound  ideas, 
the  latter  those  which  have  arisen  from  the  coalition  of  words  which 
occur  frequently  together  in  the  same  construction  with  each  other. 
According  to  Grimm,  the  formal  distinction  is  that  the  proper  com- 
pounds were  formed  with  a  composition  vowel  subjoined  to  the  first 
component ;  and  the  improper  did  not  take  a  composition  vowel.2 
When,  however,  the  first  component  was  a  particle,  it  never  had  a 
composition  vowel.3  The  composition  vowel  which  was  taken  by  the 
first  component  in  every  proper  compound,  unless  it  was  a  particle, 
was  a  4  (206).  And  this  a  was  evidently  an  arthritic  element  (Def. 
7),  expressing  an  abstract  act  of  attention  directed  to  the  first  com- 
ponent in  carrying  it  into  connection  with  the  second.  It  limited 
the  idea  of  the  first  by  the  connection  in  which  it  was  to  be  thought, 
as  that  connection  when  formed  limited  the  thought  of  the  second. 
This  composition  vowel  was  liable  to  be  swallowed  by  a  final  vowel 
of  the  first  component,  to  be  weakened,  and  at  length  to  be  dropped.5 
And  in  New  High  German,  when  its  use  was  forgotten,  a  new  element 
was  adopted  to  connect  a  first  component  with  a  second,  when  the 
former  expressed  a  strong  idea,  not  readily  compounded  with  another. 
This  new  composition  element  was  s,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  improper  compounds  in  which  the  first  component  was  a 
genitive,  but  in  which  the  sense  of  it  as  a  genitive  had  grown  weak.6 
The  first  component  is  subordinate  as  determinant  of  the  second.7 
The  substantive  as  a  rule  cannot  compound  with  the  verb.8 
164.  The  neuter  gender  is  more  favoured  by  the  Teutonic  languages 
than  by  Greek  or  Latin  (220).  Thus  when  an  adjective  or  pronoun 
or  participle  agrees  with  two  substantives  singular,  one  of  which  is  mas- 
culine and  the  other  feminine,  or  one  of  which  is  masculine  or  feminine 
and  the  other  neuter,  or  with  three  or  more  singular  substantives  of 
different  gender,  it  is  put  in  the  neuter  plural,  sometimes  in  the 
neuter  singular,  the  thought  of  them  together  being  conceived  as  of 
several  or  of  one,  not  involving  living  force.  But  if  any  of  the  sub- 
stantives be  plural,  they  cannot  be  all  connected  with  the  thought  of 
the  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun,  and  this  will  belong  to  only  one 
of  them,  generally  to  the  nearest.9  Some  personal  nouns  also  which 
may  belong  to  either  sex  are  neuter,  especially  in  Old  Norse,  and 
some  which  can  be  applied  only  to  women.  Thus  Gothic  barn, 
Anglo-Saxon  did  (rtxo$  rsxvov),  Old  Norse  man,  skald  poet,  fifl 
fool,  troll  demon,  shass  giant,  High  German  wlp,  weib,  Anglo-Saxon 
vlf,  Old  Norse  sprund  woman,  fliod  girl,  Old  Saxon  fri  woman,  are 
all  neuter.10 

Neuter  nouns  which  denote  living  objects  are  apt  in  Old  High 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  ii.  pp.  898,  902.  2  Ibid.  ii.  p.  408. 

8  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  410,  697.  4  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  411,  424,  624,  679. 

6  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  418,  419,  679.  6  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  941,  942. 

7  Ibid.  ii.  p.  407.  8  Ibid.  ii.  p.  586. 

8  Ibid.  iv.  p.  279-284.  w  ibid.  iii.  p.  323. 
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German  to  subjoin  ir  to  the  stem  in  the  plural.  This  is  compared  by 
Grimm  to  the  element  of  the  comparative  degree,  and  doubtless  ex- 
presses the  increase  of  plurality l  (9),  there  being  a  sense  of  the  many 
individuals  because  they  are  living. 

The  feminine  nouns  formed  out  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns,  like 
Gothic  tainyo,  basket,  from  tains,  twig,  and  the  others  which  Grimm 
mentions,  denote  things  which  are  subordinate  to  their  primitives,  as 
made  out  of  them,  or  as  parts  of  them,  or  as  pertaining  to  them,  or 
dependent  on  them ;  and  as  expressing  ideas  in  which  the  primitive 
has  got  a  special  application,  they  are  weak  2  (144). 

Grimm  says :  "  The  masculine  seems  the  earlier,  the  greater,  the 
firmer,  the  harder,  the  quicker,  the  active,  the  moving,  the  producing ; 
the  feminine,  the  later,  the  smaller,  the  softer,  the  stiller,  the  passive, 
the  receptive ;  the  neuter,  what  is  produced  or  wrought,  the  stuff,  the 
general,  the  undeveloped,  the  collective.3 

Abstract  substantives  whose  meaning  involves  a  sense  of  being 
abstracted  from  another  object,  being  thought  as  a  quality  or  property, 
or  condition,  or  being,  or  doing,  are  feminine,  because  thought  as  sub- 
ordinate or  dependent.  Such  are  the  Gothic  verbal  nouns  in  -eins, 
-ons,  -ains,  which  correspond  to  the  Latin  in  -tion-,  also  those  in  -eit 
-ida,  -unga.^ 

But  those  which  are  abstracted  as  a  force  without  carrying  with 
them  a  sense  of  belonging  to  another  object  are  masculine.  Such  are 
the  nouns  whose  stems  are  verbal  roots,5  and  those  which  are  formed 
with  -u*  (compare  Latin  cantus  rnasc.,  cantio  fern.) 

Those  which  are  quite  abstracted,7  so  as  not  to  carry  with  them  a 
sense  either  of  inherence  or  of  force,  are  neuter. 

It  is  probably  on  account  of  their  marked  objectivity  that  neuter 
nouns  in  Teutonic  were  originally  formed  with  -a,  for  this  expresses  a 
strong  sense  of  the  substance  (Def.  4). 

The  Swedish  inflections  distinguish  the  feminine  from  the  mas- 
culine much  less  than  the  neuter  from  the  masculine.  The  Danish 
unites  masculine  and  feminine  in  one  form,  and  strongly  distinguishes 
the  neuter.8 

165.  Originally  in  the  Teutonic  languages  the  negative  preceded 
the  verb,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  in  Old  Frisian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  from  frequent  concurrence  it  got  attached  to  the  verb  as  a  kind 
of  prefix ;  but  afterwards  it  came  to  be  supplanted  by  a  negative  after 
the  verb,  which  at  first  was  used  to  strengthen  the  negation.9  In  the 
Old  Norse  poetry  a  negative  suffix  -a,  originally  -at,  was  attached  to 
the  verb.10 

"Was  the  above  change  due  to  the  negative  being  excluded  from 
before  the  verb  by  the  closer  connection  between  the  subject  and  the 
verb,  arising  from  the  decay  of  the  person  element  which  represented 
the  subject  in  connection  with  the  verb  1  The  subjectivity  of  the  verb 
when  strongly  thought  is  a  positive  conception  which  in  itself  does 
not  admit  a  negative. 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  iii.  pp.  330,  646.         2>Ibid.  iii.  p.  347.          3  Ibid.  iii.  p.  359. 

4  Goth.,  iii.  pp.  513,  530.  6  Ibid.  iii.  p.  479-481.          6  Ibid.  iii.  p.  507. 

7  Ibid.  iii.  p.  532.  8  Ibid.  iii.  pp.  544,  548,  549. 

8  Ibid.  iii.  p.  709-714.  10  Ibid.  iii.  p.  715. 
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166.  The  great  use  in  the  Teutonic  languages  of  auxiliary  verbs 
which  express  subjective  conditions  of  the  realisation  of  the  principal 
verb  evidences  the  strong  subjectivity  which  characterises  the  thought 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  ;  and  yet  fine  differences  may  perhaps  be 
observed  among  the  Teutonic  languages  in  respect  of  the  subjectivity 
of  the  verb. 

The  High  German  seems  to  have  a  stronger  sense  of  the  subject  as 
the  source  or  seat  of  the  being  or  doing  than  Anglo-Saxon  and 
English,  but  rather  less  sense  than  these  of  the  subjective  process,  as 
if  the  volition  which  prompts  an  action  were  a  more  prominent 
element  to  the  former,  and  the  self-direction  which  carries  it  through 
were  a  more  prominent  element  to  the  latter. 

Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  High  German  conjugates  more  fully  the 
auxiliary  verbs  denoting  subjective  conditions  than  Anglo-Saxon  or 
English,  so  that  in  the  former  these  approach  to  the  rank  of  principal 
verbs.  And  in  Old  High  German  the  person  endings  are  much 
stronger  and  more  distinct  from  each  other  than  in  Anglo-Saxon 
(160,  161). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  construction  of  the  verb  to  be,  with 
the  present  participle,  which  does  not  exist  in  New  High  German, 
and  which  in  Old  High  German  had  not  the  sense  of  continuance 
that  it  had  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  scarcely  differed  from  the  simple 
tenses,1  indicates  in  High  German  an  inferior  sense  of  the  process  or 
succession  of  the  being  or  doing. 

167.  The  passive  voice  even  in  Gothic  is  in  a  most  decayed  con- 
dition.    And  in  Gothic  the  Greek  passive  infinitive  is  rendered  by 
the  active  infinitive  (230) ;  thus,  "to  be  seen  of  them,"  is  rendered 
"for  them  to  see;"  the  passive  also  is  sometimes  transferred  to  the 
auxiliary,  as   uskiusan   skulds  ist,  "is  bound  for  rejection,"  instead 
of  "  shall  be  rejected."  2 

In  New  High  German  the  active  infinitive  is  used  after  Jioren  and 
sehen  where  Latin  would  use  the  passive,  as  ich  hore  erzdhlen  audio 
narrari.2 

And  in  Old  High  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  a  gerund  in  -anne 
(229)  governed  by  zu  took  the  place  of  a  passive  infinitive.3 

In  High  German  also  the  present  participle  active,  even  of  transi- 
tive verbs,  is  used  for  a  passive  participle,  the  activity  of  which  the 
substantives  are  the  object  distinguishing  them  adjectively  4  (229). 

168.  The  Gothic  intransitive  verbs  formed  by  -na  approach  to  the 
nature  of  a  middle  voice.     Their  present  is  of  the  strong  conjugation, 
their  past  of  the  weak ;  for  in  the  present  only  they  have  sufficient 
sense  of  the  subjective  process  for  the  strong  formation  (162).     Both 
in  the  present  and  in  the  past  their  stem  has  the  reduced  vocalisation 
which  belongs  to  the  past  plural  of  their  root.5 

It  wras  perhaps  owing  to  the  strong  subjectivity  of  Teutonic  thought 
that  it  was  not  apt  to  think  the  subject  as  object,  so  that,  except  in 
Old  Norse,  the  reflexive  pronoun,  which  was  complete  in  Gothic,  was 
more  or  less  given  up. 

1  Griimn,  Gram.,  iv.  p.  6.  -  Ibid.  iv.  p.  57-61.  3  Ibid.  iv.  p.  105. 

4  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  59,  60.  c  Ibid.  iv.  p.  25-27. 
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Old  Norse  expressed  the  reflexive  verb  by  subjoining  an  abbreviation 
of  the  reflexive  object  to  the  person  ending ;  and  this  formation  got 
a  passive  significance  in  Danish  and  Swedish.1 

The  Teutonic  infinitive  has  less  subjectivity  than  the  Greek  or 
Latin  infinitive.  It  was  thought  more  as  an  object  or  aim,  and  might 
be  quite  separate  from  the  subjective  realisation.  Hence  the  con- 
struction of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  as  subject  of  the  latter, 
has  been  lost  by  the  Teutonic  languages,  though  there  are  traces  of  it 
in  the  older  Teutonic  dialects  (230).  The  infinitive  had  not  enough 
subjectivity  to  retain  it.2 

The  German  ich  Iwre  dich  em  haus  bauen,  does  not  mean  audio  te 
domum  exslruere,  but,  I  hear  you  building  a  house. 

169.  The  Latin  perfect  subjunctive  is  in  Teutonic  expressed  by  the 
present,  generally  indicative,  sometimes  subjunctive.3 

Ulfilas  translates  all  the  Greek  past  tenses  by  the  one  Gothic  past, 
without  auxiliaries  in  the  active,  but  by  an  auxiliary  in  the  passive.4 
Perhaps  in  the  eighth  century,  certainty  in  the  ninth,  the  Old  High 
German  had  traces  of  the  past  with  auxiliaries ;  this  was  quite 
established  in  the  tenth  century.  It  may  have  been  before  this 
amongst  the  other  Teutonic  races,  especially  those  which  bordered 
on  the  Romance ;  for  the  Romance  had  the  past  with  habeo  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  as  the  rule.5 

The  Teutonic  past  participle,  with  hale,  is  an  accusative,  with  sein 
a  nominative ;  the  former  construction  is  proper  for  transitive  verbs, 
the  latter  for  intransitives.  In  the  former  it  is  in  Anglo-Saxon  fre- 
quently inflected.6 

Old  High  German,  Old  Saxon,  and  Anglo-Saxon  have  no  compound 
past  for  the  verb  to  be.  Middle  High  German  and  New  High  German 
make  it  with  bin  ;  Low  German,  Dutch,  Frisian,  Norse,  and  English 
make  it  with  habe;  the  latter  is  the  more  objective.6 

Ulfilas  uses  vairOan,  Anglo-Saxon  uses  bi,  for  future  of  verb  sub- 
stantive.7 

Ulfilas  translates  the  Greek  future  twice  by  lialan  with  the  simple 
infinitive  without  a  preposition,  it  being  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
present,  "what  I  do  I  will  do"  (2  Cor.  xi.  12),  and  "where  I  am 
there  shall  my  servant  be  "  8  (John  xii.  26). 

Old  High  German  uses  liaben  with  the  infinitive  to  express  the 
future,  but  prefixes  zi  (zu)  to  the  infinitive,  as  does  Middle  High 
German,  but  sometimes  the  idea  is  more  than  a  future ;  Gothic  uses 
munan  putare  for  ^eXXe/y,  and  skulan  for  faTv.  In  Old  High  German 
seal  retains  this  significance ;  the  poets  use  it  for  future,  the  present 
being  preferred  in  prose.  In  Old  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  more 
used  for  future,  and  more  still  in  Middle  High  German,  Middle 
Dutch,  and  Old  Xorse ;  Middle  High  German  also  using  the  present 
for  future.9 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  iv,  pp.  39-45,  321-331.  3  Ibid.  iv.  p.  114-121. 

3  Ibid.  iv.  p.  147.  4  Ibid.  iv.  p.  148.  5  Ibid.  iv.  p.  149-155. 

6  Ibid.  iv.  p.  159-162 ;  Rask,  Anglo-Saxon  Gram.,  sect.  401. 
?  Grimm,  Gram.,  iv.  pp.  177,  178.  8  i^jj.  jv.  p>  93. 

9  Ibid.  iv.  p.  178-180. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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In  Gothic,  will  never  expresses  a  mere  future ;  but  it  does  in  Old 
High  German,  and  still  more  in  Middle  High  German,  confined,  how- 
ever, to  first  person  singular. 

New  High  German  can  say  er  will  Jcommen  veniet.  In  all  the 
other  dialects,  including  Anglo-Saxon,  will  retains  its  original  meaning. 
In  New  High  German  alone,  werden  is  introduced  to  express  the 
simple  future,  wollen  and  sollen  retaining  a  strong  sense  of  their 
original  meaning.1 

170.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Norse  use  the  dual  personal  pronouns; 
we  two 

thus  vit  Shilling,  for  1  and  Skilling.     Old  Norse  used  the  plural  also 

we  they 

in  the  same  way,  as  ver  Hakon,  for  we  and  Hakon ;  their  Hreidhar, 
for  he  and  Hreidhar.2  This  shows  a  tendency  to  mass  objects 
together  as  if  there  was  a  weak  sense  of  the  element  of  substance  in 
the  substantive  idea  (144) ;  see  Sect.  III.  9,  4  ;  49.  Skilling  defines 
vit  like  an  adjective  or  genitive. 

171.  The  article  is  in  use  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages.     But  the 
Norse  uses  it  differently  from  all  the  others  ;  for  it  suffixes  the  article 
to  the  substantive  though  it  puts  it  before  the  adjective.     The  article 
which  is  thus  used  in  Norse  is  declined  as  follows  in  the  earliest 
writings  : 

masc.  fern.  neut.  masc.  fern.  neut. 

Nominative  sing,    inn  in  itt  plural  inir  mar  in 

Genitive  ins  innar  ins  inna  inna  inna 

Dative  inum  inni  inum  inum  inum  inum 

Accusative  inn  ina  itt  ina  inar  in 

It  is  suffixed  to  the  substantive,  whether  strong  or  weak,  without 
interfering  with  the  inflection  of  the  substantive,  except  in  the  dative 
plural,  whose  ending  melts  into  the  article,  becoming  unum  instead  of 
uminum.  The  i  of  the  article  is  absorbed  by  a  final  vowel  of  the 
substantive,  aud  unless  when  followed  by  nn,  is  dropped  after  ar,  ir, 
ur.  In  the  neuter  itt  when  suffixed  drops  one  t. 

The  late  origin  of  this  formation  is  shown  according  to  Grimm  by 
its  not  affecting  the  radical  vowel  with  any  umlaut  (142). 

In  the  Edda  first  appear  a  few  traces  of  it ;  and  in  Old  Norse 
prose  it  is  used  much  less  frequently  than  in  the  New  Northern 
dialects ;  just  as  the  article  before  the  substantive  is  sparingly  used  in 
the  early  speech,  though  almost  indispensable  in  the  later. 

In  the  Edda  the  article  sd,  su,  Oat,  is  often  used  before  a  substan- 
tive, but  it  is  then  a  demonstrative  rather  than  an  article.  In 
Swedish  and  Danish  it  is  sometimes  similarly  used  before  a  substan- 
tive, the  demonstrative  signification  being  very  fine,  so  that  the  native 
grammarians  call  sd  the  defining  article,  inn  the  definite.  In  the  old 
language  the  former  is  sometimes  used  before  an  adjective,  but  rarely 
without  the  latter  intervening.  In  Swedish  and  Danish  the  use  of 
the  latter  before  an  adjective  has  almost  died  out,  the  other  having 
taken  its  place.  The  folk-songs  often  attach  the  suffixed  article  to 
the  adjective,  a  construction  which  otherwise  is  unknown  to  the 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  iv.  p.  180-182.  -  Ibid.  iv.  pp.^294,  295. 
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Northern  dialects,  whether  old  or  new.1  The  Norse  languages  show  a 
tendency  to  suffixion  (156,  168),  which  is  probably  due  to  Finnish 
influence  (135,  138,  140,  142) ;  for  the  northern  languages  of  Europe 
and  Asia  all  suffix  the  secondary  elements  to  the  primary. 

In  the  Teutonic  languages  the  nominative  takes  the  article  more 
than  the  other  cases.  And  a  genitive  governed  by  a  noun  which  has 
the  article  is  apt  itself  also  to  have  the  article.2. 

Sometimes  in  Anglo-Saxon  prose  the  possessive  pronoun  precedes 
article,  adjective,  and  substantive.3 

172.  In  Old  and  New  High  German  prose,  attributive  adjectives  and 
possessives  as  a  rule  precede  the  noun,  but  in  Middle  High  German 
they  sometimes  follow,  being  then  not  inflected.4     In  Old  Saxon  and 
Anglo-Saxon  there  seems  to  be  great  liberty  in  putting  them  before  or 
after,  and  in  Middle  Dutch ;  though  New  Dutch  puts  them  before.5 
The  Northern  dialects,  old  and  new,  like  the  Gothic,  put  them  before 
or  after.6 

In  Anglo-Saxon  the  subject  usually  stands  before  the  verb,  even 
when  preceded  by  those  particles,  &c.,  which  in  New  High  German 
and  Danish  require  an  inversion  of  this  order ;  but  after  the  particle  da 
or  Oonne  then,  at  the  beginning  of  a  consequent  sentence  the  subject 
usually  follows  the  verb.  The  object  usually  precedes  the  verb,  this 
being  last,  but  there  is  much  freedom  of  arrangement.7 

In  Anglo-Saxon,  when  a  short  pronoun  is  in  the  dative  case,  it  is 
usually  placed  as  near  to  the  verb  as  possible,  between  the  subject 
and  the  verb.8 

173.  The  Teuton  is  in  a  marked  degree  slower  in  his  mental  action 
than  the  Celt,  and  less  ready  to  respond  to  an  impression ;  and  a 
similar  difference,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  seems  to  distinguish 
him  from   the   southern   nations  of   Europe.      In   Teutonic   speech 
accordingly  a  tendency  may  be  observed  to  take  in  a  larger  object  in 
the  single  act  of  thought  than  is  usual  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  Celtic.     In 
Celtic  a  tendency  has  been  remarked  to  reduce  the  root  to  a  smaller 
fragment  of  thought  than  in  other  Indo-European  languages  (131) ; 
and  in  Teutonic  is  to  be  seen  the  opposite  tendency  to  make  the  root 
a  larger  object  of  thought,  and  to  include  along  with  it  in  the  one 
mental  act  additional  elements  which  affect  it.     Thus  the  thought  of 
the  verb  as  past,  and  sometimes  the  thought  of  it  as  present,  is  in  part 
taken  up  into  the  root  in  the  strong  conjugation  (157),  part  of  it  being 
expressed  outside  the  root  in  the  vowel  before  the  person.     And 
though  something  like  this  is  to  be  seen  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
tendency  is  not  by  any  means  so  strongly  developed  in  them  as  in 
Teutonic  and  Sanskrit  (45).     Indeed,  the  Teutonic  past  tense  of  the 
strong  conjugation  is  strikingly  analogous  to  the  Sanskrit  reduplicated 
perfect.     And  the  verb  in  both  makes  a  distinct  approach,  though 
only  an  approach,  to  the  internal  modifications  of  the  Syro- Arabian 

1  Grimm,  Gram.,  iv.  p.  373-380.  2  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  436,  438. 

3  Ibid.  iv.  p.  431.  4  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  475,  496,  486. 

5  Ibid.  iv.  p.  500-504.  6  Ibid.  iv.  p.  505. 
7  Kask,  Anglo-Saxon  Gram.,  sects.  372,  373.  8  Ibid.  sect.  386. 
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verb  (15),  just  as  Teutonic  and  Hindoo  thought  seem  to  make  some 
approach  to  that  medium  degree  of  quickness  which  characterises  the 
genuine  Syro- Arabian  races  (chap,  i.,  Part  I.  6). 

The  same  tendency  to  give  largeness  to  the  individual  acts  of 
thought  is  to  be  seen  in  the  heaviness  of  the  elements  which  are  put 
together  in  Teutonic  speech,  the  constituent  parts  of  a  Teutonic 
word  being  thought  more  largely  than  those  of  Latin,  Greek,  or 
Celtic. 

And  the  same  character  of  Teutonic  thought  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  Teutonic  language,  the  umlaut  (142). 
The  partial  change  in  the  radical  vowel  which  Grimm  calls  by  this 
name  differs  from  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel  of  the  verb  for  the 
past  or  present  in  this  respect,  that  it  did  not  make  its  appearance 
till  the  formative  elements  of  words  had  to  a  certain  degree  decayed, 
and  the  words  had  come  to  be  thought  with  increased  singleness  of 
idea.  Then  the  vowel  of  the  root  began  to  be  affected  by  that  of  the 
subjoined  formative  element.  And  as  the  change  was  thus  accom- 
panied by  a  weakening  of  the  latter,  it  was  plainly  due  not  to  the 
root  being  overpowered  by  the  formative  element,  but  to  the 
formative  element  being  gradually  taken  up  in  thought  by  the  root 
(142).  It  is  an  instance  of  the  changes  which  affect  language  as 
human  progress  goes  on  (chap.  iv.  24),  but  shows  also  the  Teutonic 
largeness  of  the  single  act  of  thought,  and  the  comparative  tendency 
of  the  Teutonic  mind  to  spread  on  its  objects.  Such  a  tendency  is, 
by  the  theory  of  Book  L,  chap,  i.,  connected  with  slowness  of  mental 
action,  though  the  particular  forms  in  which  it  will  manifest  itself  is 
determined  by  other  causes.  And  the  correspondences  which  have 
been  shown  between  fine  varieties  of  this  mental  quality,  and  fine 
varieties  of  this  feature  in  language  within  the  same  family,  is  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  theory  which  connects  the  one  with  the 
other. 

LITHUANIAN. 

174.  The  Lithuanian  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages comprises  the  Old  Prussian,  which  was  spoken  along  the 
coast  on  the  south-east  of  the  Baltic  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Niemen  or  Memel  river,  but  which  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  absorbed  by  German  ;  the  Lettish,  which  is  spoken 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Eiga  in  Courland  and  Livonia;  and  the 
Lithuanian  proper,  which  is  spoken  in  the  parts  of  Russia  south  and 
west  of  the  latter  dialect,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  East  Prussia, 
within  a  line  extending  from  Labiau  on  the  Kurische  Haff  eastward 
to  Grodno,  thence  towards  the  north-east  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dunaburg,  and  thence  westward  to  the  sea  near  Liebau.1 

It  is  the  last-named  dialect  which  has  been  investigated  by 
Schleicher,  and  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  here  founded  on 
his  grammar.  This  dialect  is  itself  divided  into  two  sub-dialects — 
High  or  Southern  Lithuanian,  and  Low  or  Northern,  called  also 

1  Schleicher,  Gram,  der  Litauischen  Sprache,  sects.  2,  3. 
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Zemaitish,  which  means  low.  These  two  dialects  in  the  Prussian 
part  of  the  region  are  divided  by  the  Memel  river,  and  they  occupy 
corresponding  positions  in  the  Russian  part.  The  Prussian  Lithu- 
anians belong  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  population,  but  in  Russia 
the  Lithuanian  is  the  language  also  of  a  better  class.1 

175.  The  Low  Lithuanian  being  the  northern  dialect,  is  more  within 
reach  of  Finnish  influence ;  the  High  Lithuanian  is  in  contact  with 
German.  And  the  difference  between  the  two  dialects  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  these  two  influences.  The  Finnish  loves  vowels  (IV. 
147),  and  the  vowels  seem  to  be  better  distinguished  in  Low  Lithu- 
anian than  in  High.  Thus  o,  e  or  it  do  in  the  former  correspond 
respectively  to  uot  ea,  o  in  the  latter ;  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  of  the  three  original  vowels,  a,  i,  and  u,  a  and  i  are  better  pre- 
served in  the  former,  u  only  is  better  preserved  in  the  latter.  In 
Low  Lithuanian  also,  the  second  vowel  in  ai,  au,  ei  is  preserved,  but 
in  High  Lithuanian  it  is  generally  dropped.  The  High  German 
aspirates  t,  d  with  a  sibilation,  Finnish  in  its  purity  does  not  aspirate 
at  all,  and  accordingly  t,  d  are  preserved  in  Low  Lithuanian,  but 
aspirated  with  a  sibilation  as  £',  d1  in  High  Lithuanian.2 

But  both  the  dialects  betray  Finnish  influence,  while  they  have  of 
themselves  a  phonetic  character  of  unversatile  utterance  akin  to  that  of 
the  Hyperborean  languages,  and  a  weak  pressure  of  breath. 

The  Finnish  has  such  a  tendency  to  vowel  utterance  that  when  it 
adopts  a  foreign  word  it  is  apt  to  change  the  vowel  of  the  word  to  a 
diphthong,  which  is  often  done  by  inserting  i  before  the  vowel.  And 
it  gives  such  full  utterance  to  the  vowels,  that  though  a  diphthong  is 
uttered  as  such,  with  one  vowel  passing  into  the  other  in  the  first 
syllable,  where  probably  the  accent  gives  it  unity,  elsewhere  the  two 
vowels  of  a  diphthong  are  uttered  as  fully  as  if  they  were  not  united 
(IV.  147).  Now  there  is  in  Lithuanian  a  tendency  to  concurrent 
vowels,  such  as  to  lead  to  the  increase  of  the  single  vowels  with  an 
additional  element,  which  though  extremely  light  is  yet  distinguish- 
able from  them,  and  which  makes  them  long  except  ea,  which  may  be 
short ;  such  are  ao,  uo,  ea.  Long  e  almost  always  has  a  light  addition, 
ea  or  ee,  but  sometimes  becomes  e,3  which  being  closer  saves  breath. 

The  diphthongs  ai,  au,  ei,  when  accented  in  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
are  uttered  as  en,  «K,  ei,  the  first  vowel  predominating  over  the  second ; 
but  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word,  whether  accented  or  not,  both 
vowels  are  fully  uttered,  as  they  are  always  in  ui;  ai,  a,,,  ei  in  the 
beginning  or  the  middle  of  a  word  are  always  accented ;  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  end.4 

Two  vowels  of  different  syllables  may  concur  in  composition.5  The 
vowels  o  and  e  are  always  long ; G  a  and  e  when  unaccented  are 
generally  short ;  when  accented  and  followed  by  two  consonants  they 
may  be  either  short  or  long ;  when  accented  and  followed  by  one 
consonant  they  are  long  as  a  rule.7 

The  weakness  of  the  nasals  and  their  tendency  to  be  absorbed  by  a 

1  Schleicher,  sects.  3,  4.  "  Ibid,  sects.  4,  7.  3  Ibid.  sect.  5.  3. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  7.  1.  2.  3.  r>  Ibid.  sect.  7.  3.  6  Ibid.  sect.  5.  4.  7. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  8. 
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preceding  vowel,  which  was  native  to  Lithuanian  as  to  Slavonic,  and 
probably  due  to  indolent  utterance,  fell  in  with  the  Finnish  tendency 
to  give  predominance  to  the  vowels.  It  continues  where  Finnish 
influence  does  not  reach.  For  there  is  a  tendency,  more  in  later  times 
than  formerly,  and  in  High  Lithuanian  than  in  Low,  to  drop  a  nasal  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  also  before  s  or  z,  and  sometimes  before  t.1  This 
seems  by  its  situation  to  have  come  from  German  influence.  Perhaps  it 
was  due  to  the  excessive  lightness  of  n,  m  in  Lithuanian,  leading  them 
to  be  disregarded  by  a  German  ear  accustomed  to  strong  utterance. 

176.  The  tendency  to  insert  i  after  a  consonant  before  a  vowel, 
which  has  been  noted  in  Finnish,  is  in  Lithuanian  also2  (140),  which, 
moreover,  tends  to  prefix  y  to  a  vowel  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  or 
syllable.2     This  probably  arises  from  weak  pressure  of  breath  from 
the  chest,  coupled  with  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  vowels  (Def.  26). 
That  there  is  weak  pressure  of  breath  in  the  utterance  of  the  conso- 
nants appears  from  the  absence  of  the  usual  aspirates.     And  the  use 
of  y  and  not  of  w  to  help  the  utterance  of  the  vowels  is  probably  due 
to  their  natural  weakness,  in  consequence  of  which  they  involve  small 
guttural  action.     The  use  of  y  favours  a  tendency  to  a  soft  sibilation 
(178). 

177.  Lithuanian  is  also  characterised  by  a  relaxation  of  consonant 
utterance,  probably  due  to  Finnish  influence,  which  produces  a  palatal 
tendency ;  as  the  tongue  when  relaxed  naturally  lies  close  to  the  arch 
of  the  palate. 

There  are  no  double  consonants;3  they  are  too  intense  for  the 
habits  of  consonant  utterance. 

In  consequence  of  the  palatal  tendency,  there  is  in  Lithuanian  a 
complete  series  of  palatals  and  ante-palatals,  except  that  like  Finnish 
it  has  no  aspirates  of  any  order  except  t'}  and  in  High  Lithuanian  t' 
and  rZ*,  nor  any  spirants  except  v,  y,  and  the  sibilants.4  And  with 
this  exception  there  are  also  the  usual  post-palatals  and  labials,  besides 
pi,  bi,  mi,  vi,  and  also  /.  This  consonant  I  is  in  Slavonic  also ;  and 
in  the  Tartar  languages  it  is  the  I  which  belongs  to  words  whose 
vowels  are  hard.  It  seems  to  have  been  developed  by  that  distinction 
of  hard  or  soft,  and  was  probably  got  by  Slavonic  from  Tartar 
languages. 

178.  There  is  another  phonetic  tendency  in  Lithuanian  which  has 
been  alluded  to  above  as  resembling  what  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
Turanian  and  Hyperborean  languages  generally  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
a  deficient  versatility  of  utterance  which  evades  abrupt  changes  of 
action  in  the  organs  of   speech,  and  slurs   over   the   transitions  of 
utterance  in  speaking. 

Hence  the  dentals  take  up  i  or  y  following  them,  and  become  ante- 
palatal. 

Hence  i  or  e  following  Jc  or  g  makes  it  palatal,  following  I  or  r 
makes  it  ante-palatal ;  k  and  g  before  a,  o,  u,  or  a  consonant,  are  deep 
gutturals ;  but  k't  gf,  also  may  precede  a,  o,  ?«,  as  ki,  gi.  When  I 
follows  a  guttural  or  post-palatal  it  takes  the  post-palatal  character,  and 

1  Schleicher,  sect.  26.   m  -  Ibid.  sect.  22.  3  Ibid.  sect.  14. 

4  Ibid,  sects.  11,  12. 
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becomes  /-1  From  the  same  cause  also  e,  when  followed  by  k  or  /, 
becomes  ea,  the  light  guttural  vowel  a  facilitating  the  transition  to  k 
or  /.2  Hence  also  tenuis  before  medial  becomes  medial,  and  medial 
before  tenuis  becomes  tenuis,  the  second  consonant  determining  the 
nature  of  the  first,  probably  on  account  of  the  strength  which  it  has 
as  beginning  a  syllable.  Hence  also  z  before  I  becomes  s  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  the  current  breath  in  /  /  and  s  and  z  are  dropped 
before  another  sibilant.  But  these  rules'  are  not  observed  in  writing.3 
Hence  also  hiatus  is  avoided  by  crasis  or  elision,  or  the  insertion  of  a 
semi-vowel,4  and  i  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a  word  is  sometimes 
pronounced  <?.5 

Hence  also  a  concurrence  of  t  or  d  with  t,  d,  I,  or  sometimes  k  after 
it,  is  eased  by  changing  the  first  to  s  ;  d  before  m  also  may  become  s  ; 
and  s,  or  if  k,  g  precede,  s  is  used  as  a  medium  of  transition  to  t,  n, 
or  m,  s  to  k  or  g,  z  to  d6  (176). 

179.  After  every  short  vowel  the  consonant  sounds  to  a  German  ear 
as  if  it  was  double.7     This  is  an  interesting  observation,  for  it  throws 
light  on  the  phonesis  of  Danish  and  the  other  Norse  languages,  which, 
like    Lithuanian,    show   marks    of    Finnish    influence    (140).      The 
apparent  doubling  of  the  consonant  arises  from  the  Finnish  strength 
of  vowel  utterance,  together  with  the  little  breath  which  the  con- 
sonants involve ;  in  consequence  of  these  two  peculiarities  the  consonant 
is  felt   strongly  as  an  interruption  to  the  breath,  unless  the  inter- 
ruption is  weakened  by  the  vowel  being  long.     It  stops  the  breath 
of  the  vowel  without  sending  it  through  the  closure,   and  is   felt 
consequently  as  a  more  complete  interruption. 

In  both  the  dialects  of  Lithuanian,  but  much  more  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern,  a  tendency  may  be  observed  to  shorten  the  final 
syllable.8  This  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  greater  proximity 
of  the  former  to  the  Hyperborean  languages  of  Europe  which  show 
the  same  tendency  (IV.  125).  It  would  naturally  arise  from  a  weak- 
ness in  the  volition  to  carry  expression  through,  which  probably 
causes  the  weak  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  (Del  25).  And  in 
consequence  of  it  short  i  and  u  at  the  end  of  a  word  are  apt  to  be 
uttered  carelessly  like  e  and  o.9 

It  is  also  probably  due  to  the  failure  of  expression  at  the  end  of  a 
word  that  a  medial  there  loses  its  sonancy  and  is  pronounced  tenuis 
though  it  is  written  medial.10  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Finnish 
also  excludes  the  medial  from  the  end  of  a  word  (IV.  147). 

The  accent  in  Low  Lithuanian  tends  back  to  the  stem11  (IV.  154). 

180.  The  Lithuanian  roots   are  to   a   remarkable  extent  capable 
of  expressing,  by  changes  of  the  radical  vowel,  changes  of  the  radical 
signification.12     This  is  an  approach  to  the  internal  vowel  changes 
of  Syro-Arabian  words.     But  it  is  only  an  approach ;  for  it  is  the 
expression  only  of  modifications  of  the  radical  element ;  whereas  the 
Syro-Arabian  changes  express  modifications  of  the  verbal  or  nominal 

1  Schleicher,  sect.  10.  1.  2.  2  Ibid.  sect.  5.  3.  3  Ibid.  sect.  13.  2. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  21.  5  Ibid.  sect.  5.  6.  6  Ibid,  sect  23. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  14.  8  Ibid,  sects.  15,  27.  9  Ibid.  sect.  5.  6.  8. 

10  Ibid.  sect.  13.  2.  n  Ibid.  sect.  15.  13  Ibid,  sects.  17-20. 
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stem,  including  those  of  mood,  tense,  and  voice  in  the  former.  The 
groups  of  Lithuanian  roots  through  which  runs  a  common  element, 
along  with  a  strengthening  or  weakening  or  other  change  of  the  vowel 
to  determine  the  common  element  to  the  expression  of  a  special 
radical  idea,  indicate  a  strong  sense  of  the  common  element  and 
of  its  modification  in  each  root,  which  implies  a  largeness  in  the 
thought  of  the  radical  element  (218).  And  this  corresponds  with 
the  comparative  slowness  of  thought  in  the  northern  races  of  the 
Indo-European  family  (Part  I.,  Sect.  VI.);  so  as  strongly  to  confirm 
the  theory  laid  down  in  Book  I.,  chap.  i. 

Yet  Lithuanian  retains  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  Indo- 
European  words;  for  every  word  in  the  language  is  formed  with 
additions  to  the  root  unless  where  these  have  been  lost  by  later 
curtailments.1 

181.  There   is   a  full  supply  of   Indo-European  suffixes  forming 
nominal  stems,  and  a  suffix  is  always  attached  to  the  root  to  form 
the  stem  of  a  noun.2 

With  the  stem  suffix  -a  there  is  generally  a  strengthening  of  the 
radical  vowel,  at  least  not  a  weakening  of  it.3 

The  suffix  -u  forms  only  masculines ; 4  -yu  also  forms  masculines, 
abstracts,  or  agents,5  and  ~tu  masculines;6  -oka  forms  adjectives  = 
German  -lich.7 

182.  Compound  nominal  stems  all  take  the  stem  suffix  -ya  what- 
ever be  the  original  suffix  of  the  second  component,  except  the  com- 
pounds with  the  negative  ne-.     The  first  member  gives  up  its  ending 
if  it  be  -a,  -i,  or  -ia,  but  -u  is  retained.     Sometimes  a  composition 
vowel  -a-,  -5-,  -i-,  is  inserted  between  the  two  components  and  accented, 
but  only  in  compounds  of  substantive  with  substantive.     When  a 
preposition  is  the  first  component,  its  vowel,  if  not  long,  is  lengthened 
or  strengthened,  but  a  is  long  or  short  according  as  it  has  the  accent 
or  not.8 

A  verb  already  compounded  with  a  preposition  may  sometimes 
compound  with  a  second  preposition.  The  meaning  of  the  verb  is  in 
most  cases  essentially,  often  very  strongly,  modified  by  the  preposition. 
Not  rarely  the  verb  is  compounded  with  a  preposition  to  change  its 
process  into  completion.  Especially  often  is  pa-  (Ger.  be-)  thus  used, 
but  also  nu-  (Ger.  herdb)  and  others.  Of  such  verbs  of  completion  as 
well  as  of  others,  a  present  is  formed.  The  preposition  per-  through, 
takes  the  accent  always.  Disyllabic  verbal  forms  of  the  verbs  which 
join  the  infinitive  ending  immediately  or  with  e  to  the  stem  can 
throw  the  accent  on  the  prefixed  elements ;  the  others  never  lose  the 
accent  by  composition.9 

When  the  radical  vowel  is  long  by  nature  or  position  in  first  singu- 
lar present,  the  accent  does  not  fall  on  the  syllable  preceding  in  com- 
position (except  per),  but  if  short  it  does.  In  preterite,  whicli  does 
not  take  y,  the  accent  does  not  fall  on  component  syllable  (except  per), 

1  Schleicher,  sect.  CO.  3  Ibid.  sect.  41.  3  Ibid.  sect.  41. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  43.  5  Ibid.  sect.  11.  6  Ibid.  sect.  49. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  56.  8  Ibid.  sect.  57.  1.  9  Ibid.  sect.  57.  2. 
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but  is  apt  to  do  so  when  the  preterite  takes  y,  and  accents  the  ending 
in  the  uncompounded  verb.1 

The  suffix  -$ane  denotes  the  wife,  -ditis,  -d'tis,  -ukas,  -I'tis,  the  son ; 
-i'U,  -ike,  the  daughter,  of  the  person  denoted  by  the  noun.- 

183.  The  names  of  countries  are  feminine,  and  generally  those  of 
cities.3 

The  cardinal  numerals  1  to  9  are  adjectives  and  have  a  masculine  and 
a  feminine  form ;  those  for  1 1  to  19  are  all  formed  with  lika  (d'sxa)  sub- 
joined to  the  cardinals  with  a  composition  vowel  between,  and  have 
only  one  form  ;  those  for  10  to  90  are  feminine  nouns,  but  10  and  20 
are  now  indeclinable;  that  for  100  is  masculine,  that  for  1000  femi- 


nine. 


Lithuanian  distinguishes  now  only  two  genders,  masculine  and 
feminine.5 

184.  The  table  on  next  page  shows  the  endings  of  the  noun  which 
are  added  to  the  root  for  stem,  number,  and  case,  and  also  the  declen- 
sion of  the  simple  demonstrative.6 

On  comparing  with  Sanskrit  (4)  we  observe  that  the  old  loca- 
tive i  has  become  e  (179) ;  a  has  become  u  in  the  dative  singular 
of  first  and  third  declension,  perhaps  owing  to  a  lost  m  =  Sans.  V;  in 
the  instrumental  singular  -u  has  probably  taken  the  place  of  -ami, 
and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  declension  it  is  formed  with  -mi  —  Sans,  b'i  ; 
in  the  genitive  singular  o  seems  to  correspond  to  an  original  «,  having 
arisen  in  the  first  and  third  declensions  from  the  decay  of  the  in- 
flection ;  -aus  =  Sans.  os.  The  nominative  plural  first  and  third 
declension  has  i  like  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  accusative  plural 
has  u  like  Greek,  owing  to  the  dropped  nasal. 

In  the  second  declension  5  corresponds  to  an  original  a.  In  the 
locative  plural,  old  writings  have  sometimes  -sa,  sometimes  -se,  the 
oldest  have  for  the  most  part  -su,7  which  corresponds  to  Sanskrit.  It 
seems  probable  that  Lithuanian  preserved  the  original  ending  of  the 
locative  plural  sva  (12),  and  that  the  v  or  u  prevailed  over  the  a  till  it 
was  weakened  in  the  first  and  third  declension  by  being  taken  up  by 
the  stem  ending,  and  that  afterwards  a  was  changed  to  e  by  the 
analogy  of  the  singular.  In  the  genitive  plural  -u  —  Sanskrit  -am,8  the 
nasal  causes  the  change  to  u,  as  in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  and 
in  the  nominative  vocative  singular,  seventh  declension. 

The  neuter  singular  of  ta  has  i,  which  is  probably  decayed  t.g  In 
the  locative  and  dative  singular  masculine  of  ta  the  m  is  a  remnant  of 
sma  (tamui  is  the  old  dative),  but  in  the  instrumental  singular  mi 
=  b'i,  and  the  preceding  a  is  changed  to  uo  by  m.  The  two  cases  of  the 
dual  are  compounded  with  the  second  numeral,  the  nominative  dual 
feminine,  like  the  nominative  plural  masculine,  being  t?a  instead  of 
tai. 

The  genitive  plural  is  used  for  the  genitive  dual  in  nouns  and  pro 
nouns. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  Lithuania  south  of  the  Memel  river  the  dual 

1  Schleicher,  sect.  57.  2.  2  Ibid.  sect.  59.  '  Ibid.  sect.  60. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  62.  5  Ibid.  sect.  76.  6  Ibid.  sect.  78-89. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  77,  note.  8  Ibid.  sect.  77.     9  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  157. 
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has  gone  out  of  use,  probably  owing  to  German  influence;  and  in 
Northern  Lithuania  the  locative  of  all  numbers  is  expressed  by  the 
preposition  in  and  the  accusative ;  so  that  there  is  no  locative  dual 
extant.1 

In  the  cases  left  vacant  in  the  table  the  stems  in  -en  and  -er  sub- 
join -i  or  -ya,  and  form  the  cases  accordingly  (206).  This  addition 
to  the  stem  is  probably  pronominal,  referring  to  the  substance  (Def.  4), 
which  wants  an  act  of  attention  directed  to  it  in  those  stems  whose 
endings  belong  rather  to  the  attributive  part  of  the  idea  to  connect 
them  with  those  case  relations  which  are  more  strongly  thought 2 
(144). 

185.  The  interrogative  or  indefinite  pronoun  kds,  which  in  certain 
applications  is  also  relative,  is  declined  like  ids,  except  that  it  has  no 
feminine  or  neuter  form,  and  is  used  only  in  the  singular.     It  has  a 
compound  possessive  kea'no,  as  well  as  the  regular  genitive  ko'.    Like 
tas  are  declined  also  am  (anas)  that,  katras  which  of  two  or  three ; 
also  ya,  third  personal  pronoun ;  sya  this,  kurya  which,  tokya  talis, 
kokya  qualis,  except   that  in  these  the  y  occasions  some    euphonic 
changes  and  contractions.3 

The  substantive  pats  (patis)  master,  pati  feminine,  is  used  for  self.4 
And  there  are  pronominal  compounds,  as  in  Greek  and  the  other 
kindred  languages. 

To  the  nominative  singular  masculine  of  the  pronouns  -ai  is  added 
for  emphasis,  as  tasai,  compare  ovroffi ;  and  very  frequent  is  the 
strengthening  suffix  -gi  (-72).  There  was  formerly  an  interrogative 
suffix  -gu,  but  it  is  no  longer  used  (cf.  Finnish  -ko,  IV.  152) ;  -yau, 
which  by  itself  means  already,  l&tmjam,  is  subjoined  as  a  particle  of 
identity,  as  tasyau,  derselbe.  And  to  ta,  ana,  sya,  kurya,  katra,  and 
to  ya  itself,  ya  may  be  subjoined,  both  pronouns  being  declined.5 

186.  The  adjectives  are  declined  prononiinally,  that  is,  by  subjoin- 
ing to  the  root  in  each  case  the  same  case  of  tas,  if  the  stem  ends  in 
-a,  of  -yas  if  it  end  in  -u,  the  former  dropping  t ;  except  that  those 
whose  stem  ends  in  -u  make  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular 
and  nominative  plural  like  substantives,  -u  maintaining  itself  by  reason 
of  its  strength  of  significance.     The  instrumental  singular  has  dropped 
-mi  in  the  -a  stems  and  generally  in  the  -u  stems,  and  the  nominative 
plural  of  the  -a  stems  ends  in  -i  instead  of  -fa  ;  perhaps  in  both  cases 
because  the  termination  is  weaker  in  the  word  of  more  than  one 
syllable.6 

In  the  nominative  singular  the  adjectives  form  a  neuter  by  drop- 
ping -s.7 

The  adjectives  take  a  definite  form  by  subjoining  ya,  both  com- 
ponents being  declined.8 

The  comparative  of  adjectives  is  formed  by  -easn'is  masculine,  -easn'e 
feminine,  the  superlative  by  -ydusi'as  masculine,  -ydusi'a  feminine.9 
The  former  is  declined  as  adjectives  with  stem  ending  -ya,  the  latter 
as  adjectives  with  stem  ending  -a,  in  which  the  y  makes  some  euphonic 

1  Schleicher,  sect.  76.  2  Ibid.  sect.  87.  8  Ibid,  sects.  89,  90. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  91.  5  Ibid.  sect.  92.  6  Ibid,  sects.  93,  94. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  88.  8  Ibid.  sect.  95.  9  Ibid.  Beet.  61. 
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changes  in  the  inflections.1     The  root  of  the  former  corresponds  to 
Sanskrit  -yans,  that  of  the  latter  to  a  partial  reduplication  of  the  same. 
187.  The  personal  pronouns  are  declined  as  follows  : 2 


First  Person. 

Second  Person. 

Reflexive. 

^  1  Nominative 

as 

tu 

Accusative 

mane' 

tave' 

sav?" 

a      Locative 

manlye,  manl' 

tavly6,  tavl' 

savlye,  savl' 

g  I  Dative 

md'nmd'(manei  Zem.) 

td'v 

sd'v 

jJ3  1  Instrumental 

manimi,  manim 

tavimi,  tavim 

savimi,  savim 

'    »  Genitive 

mane^s,  poss.  md'no 

taveas,  poss.  td'vo 

saveas,  poss.  sd'vo 

1  Nom.  Accus. 

mudu    (vedu     old), 

yiidu,  yudvi  fern.  < 

... 

*J  ! 

mudvi  fern. 

t>  A  Genitive 

muma 

yuma 

... 

N   I  Dat.  Instr. 

mumdveam,      mum, 

yumdveam,  yum 

... 

V 

mudveam 

yudveam 

(  Nominative 

me's 

yu's 

... 

.  1  Accusative 

mus 

yus 

... 

4  }  Locative 

muslye,  rnusl' 

yuslye,  yusl' 

§  S  Dative 

mums  (mumus  old) 

yums  (yumus  old) 

... 

0j      Instrumental 

mumis 

yumts 

... 

\Genitive 

mu'su  (munsu  Zem.) 

yu'su(yunsu  Zem.) 

... 

also  mu's 

also  yu's 

The  genitive  maneas,  &c.,  are  never  used  possessively,  but  only 
mano,  &c. ;  and  the  latter  precede  the  governing  substantive  without 
an  accent,  unless  with  emphasis. 

There  is  a  possessive  adjective  mans  meus,  but  little  used ;  and 
there  are  definite  possessive  adjectives  formed  with  ya,  manasis  der 
meinige,  &c. 

The  oblique  stern  of  the  singular  seems  to  be  mani,  tavi,  saw,  except 
in  the  possessive,  whose  stem  is  mana,  tava,  sava  ;  all  of  them  involv- 
ing a  second  thought  of  the  person  in  connecting  with  it  the  case 
relation  (8,  155). 

The  stem  of  the  dual  seems  to  be  mu,  yu,  and  that  of  the  oblique 
cases  of  the  plural  mus,  yus,  formerly  muns,  yuns,  as  appears  from  the 
old  form  of  the  genitive.  This  probably  arises  from  the  old  element 
sma  (7),  the  nasal  being  transposed  and  having  changed  a  of  ma  to  u. 
The  ending  of  the  locative  plural  is  probably  borrowed  from  the 
singular ;  in  the  dative  and  instrumental  the  s  of  the  stem  is  dropped. 
The  nominative  plural  mes  seems  to  retain  both  the  i  and  the  s  of  the 
old  ending  yas. 

188.  The  person  endings  are  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  verb, 
subject  only  to  changes  of  utterance,  due  to  the  elements  which  con- 
nect them  with  the  root.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  not  even  in  the 
oldest  remains  of  the  language  are  there  any  person  endings  for  the 
third  dual  or  third  plural,  the  third  singular  being  used  for  these. 

123  12 

The  person  endings  are,  singular,  -mi,  -si,  -ti ;  dual,  -va,  -ta  ;  plural, 
1       2 
-me,  -te  (19).     But  if  there  intervene  between  the  person  endings  and 


Schleicher,  sect.  93. 


8  Ibid.  sect.  98. 
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the  root  a  or  an  element  ending  in  a,  then  they  become  along  with 

123  12  12 

the  a,  singular,  -u,  -i,  -a;  dual,  -ava,  -ata ;  plural,  -ame,  -ate,  a  being 
absorbed  in  the  first  and  second  singular.  If  the  accent  is  not  on  u, 
it  is  not  on  any  of  these  endings ;  if  it  is  on  u,  it  is  also  on  i,  but  on 
no  other.  In  the  ordinary  speech  -a  of  third  singular  and  -e  of  the 
plural  is  dropped.  In  Low  Lithuanian  -ava  has  become  -au.  If 
these  endings  are  preceded  by  y,  the  usual  euphonic  changes  take 
place.1 

The  preterite  and  future  take  respectively  -aya-  and  -sya-  (26, 
27,  70)  between  the  stem  and  the  person  endings.  In  the  former 
the  first  a  is  probably  the  essential  element ;  y  is  dropped  in  first  and 
second  singular,  and  in  the  other  persons  -aya  becomes  5  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  as  well  as  in  certain  presents  which  have  -ya-,  y  is  dropped  in 
the  second  singular,  and  in  the  other  persons  in  High  Lithuanian  -ya- 
becomes  -i,  this  i  again  being  dropped  in  the  third  singular.  The 
accentuation  of  the  future  is  that  of  the  infinitive.2 

189.  The  Lithuanian  verb,  like  the  Sanskrit,  has  a  present  stem, 
and  a  non-present  or  second  stem.     From  the  latter  the  stem  of  the 
preterite  also  differs  in  many  verbs ;  so  that  in  dividing  the  verbs 
into  classes  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  present 
stem,  but  also  the  preterite  stem.     The  classes  may  be  briefly  stated 
by  noting  the  modification  of  the  root  either  with  an  inserted  letter  or 
with  V.  for  Vriddhi,  G.  for  Guna,  and  7  or  "  for  lengthening  or  shorten- 
ing the  radical  vowel,  and  by  subjoining  whatever  letters  are  to  be 
added  before  the  first  singular  person  ending  -u  for  the  present  stem, 
-au  for  the  preterite  stem,  and  before  the  infinitive  ending  -U  for 
the  second  stem.     Thus  stated,  the  classes  of  primitive  verbs  are  as 
follows  : 3 

L  1.  -u,  -au,  -ti ;  -21,  —au,  -ti ;  -u,  -yau,  -ti  ;  -u,  -*=-yau,  -U  ;  -u, 
G'  yau,  -ti,  the  root  in  both  these  ends  in  n  or  I.  2.  -u,  -eyau,  -Hi 
intransitives  ;  -u,  -uyau,  -o'ti. 

II.  1.  — ?£,  -au,  -ti,  radical  vowel  i,  root  ends  in  I  or  r,  generally 
intransitive.     2.  G'  -it,  -au,  -ti.     3.  &•  u,  -au,  -ti.     4.  — «,  —au,  -ti 
radical  vowel  a. 

III.  1.  -n-  u,  -du,  —ti,  root  ends  in  a  consonant,  intransitives, 
inchoatives.     2.  -n'u,  -au,  -ti. 

IV.  1.  -yu,  -au,  -ti;  -yu,  -yau,  -ti ;  -yu,  —yau,  ~ti,  root  ends  in 
r,  I,  or  in ;  —yu,  -yau,  -ti.     2.  -yu,  -$yau,  -eti,  intransitives. 

V.  1.  -t-u,  -au,  -ti,  inchoatives.     2.  -st'u,  -au,  -ti  inchoatives.      3. 
-d'u,  -au,  -ti  inchoatives. 

There  are  also  remains  of  a  conjugation  in  -mi,  without  any  con- 
nective vowel,  first  singular  preterite  ending  in  -au,  -yau ;  only  two 
reduplicated,  duo'mi  (duodmi),  daviau,  duoti,  give,  de'mi  (dedmi), 
de'-yau,  de'-ti  put  4  (215). 

190.  The  following  are  the  three  stems  of  the  various  formations 
of  derivative  verbs,  with  the  changes  and  additions  affecting  the  roots 

1  Schleicher,  sect.  101.  1.  2.  2  Ibid,  sects.  101.  3.  4  ;  105. 

3  Ibid,  sects.  110-117.  4  Ibid.  sect.  119. 
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in  each.1  1.  -a'u,  -o'yau,  -o'ti.  2.  -sa'u,  -so''yau,  -so'li.  In  both  these 
there  is  a  sense  of  duration,  and  if  the  root  end  in  one  consonant  a 
radical  i  is  generally  lengthened.  3.  V1  a-u^'yau,  V'  I'ti,  durative, 
iterative,  causative.  4.  -damut  -d'au,  -di'ti,  radical  a  reduced  to  i, 
causative.  5.  V*  da~u,  V'  d'au,  V'  dvti,  iterative  of  causative.  6. 
V*  sta'u,  V'  st'au,  V*  sfi'ti,  iterative.  7.  V'  omyu,  V'  o'yau,  V*  o'ti  (some- 
times without  Vriddhi),  iterative,  durative,  denominative ;  o  pre- 
ceded by  y,  n,  n,  sn,  d,  £,  subjoined  to  the  root,  form  iteratives,  o 
being  accented.  8.  -lio'yu,  -avail,  -fio'U,  often  not  accented,  borrowed 
words,  denominatives,  diminutives.  9.  -du'yu,  -avau,  -du'ti  often 
not  accented,  principally  denominatives,  some  duratives  and  iteratives. 
10.  -I'yii,  -I'yau,  -lf'ti,  often  not  accented,  denominatives,  almost  all 
transitive.  11.  -v'yu,  e'yau,  -Q'ti,  denominatives,  intransitive,  if  in 
precede  e,  iterative,  diminutive.  12.  -in'u,  -in'au,  -in'ti,  often  not 
accented,  often  with  Vriddhied  root,  causative ;  d  may  precede  in, 
after  vowel,  %,  k,  or  2,  if  radical  vowel  be  long,  rarely  after  t  or  d. 
14.  -eti'-ti,  -en' ail,  en'ti,  durative,  intransitive. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  from  every  root  all  these  derivatives 
can  be  formed.  Yet  many  roots  are  capable  of  several  derivatives. 
And  there  are  besides  the  prepositional  compounds. 

191.  Verbs  whose  stem  has  not  more  than  two  syllables  (a  compo- 
nent preposition  not  being  counted),  and  which  end  in  -u  or  -yu  in 
first  singular  present,  make  a  third  singular  permissive  by  prefixing  te 
and  ending  in  ea,  which  represents  an  original  ai  =  Greek  01. 

Verbs  of  three  syllables,  and  those  whose  ending  is  not  accented, 
only  prefix  te?  the  last  syllable  being  probably  too  weak  for  the 
inflection ;  te  is  probably  of  the  nature  of  the  conjunction  that ;  it 
precedes  a  component  preposition.2; 

The  old  optative  formed  with  -i-  subjoined  to  the  present  stem, 
corresponding  to  Sanskrit  potential,  was  formerly  used  for  an  impera- 
tive, but  afterwards  the  i,  or,  in  second  singular  for  a  milder  com- 
mand, 0a,  was  strengthened  in  the  imperative  by  putting  k  before  it, 
and  was  subjoined  to  the  second  stem.3  This  k  Bopp  deduces  from 
the  s  of  the  stronger  precative  element  in  Sanskrit  -slyds  *  (28). 

The  accentuation  of  the  imperative  is  that  of  the  infinitive.3 

An  imperfect  is  formed  by  -dava-  subjoined  to  the  stem  of  the 
infinitive ;  dava-  is  the  stem  of  the  past  tense  of  a  verb  formed  from 
dd,  dv,  duo,  put,  or  do,  according  to  190,  S5  (159). 

An  optative  is  formed  by  the  optative  of  bu,  be,  which  drops  u 
before  the  optative  element  i,  y,  with  the  accusative  of  the  abstract 
substantive  in  -tu,  formerly  a  supine,  prefixed  to  it  without  change 
of  accentuation.  The  first  person  singular  always,  and  the  second 
singular  often,  drops  -umb-,  so  as,  e.g.,  to  make  suktiau  for  suktum' 
biau ;  and  the  third  person  drops  the  verb  bu  altogether,  and  the  m 
which  precedes  it,  without  nasalising  the  u  which  is  then  at  the  end.6 

A  middle  is  formed  by  subjoining  to  the  verb,  if  not  compounded 
with  a  particle,  the  reflexive  element  s,  sometimes  si  or  se.  If  the 

1  Schleicher,  sects.  65-74.  2  Ibid.  sect.  104.  *  Ibid.  sect.  108. 

4  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  680.  6  Schleicher,  sect.  106.     6  Ibid.  sect.  107. 
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verb  be  compounded  with  a  particle,  si  is  inserted  between  the  particle 
and  the  root,  and  sometimes  in  the  written  language  si  is  also  added 
at  the  end.1 

The  older  language  can  also  insert  and  subjoin  in  the  same  way  the 
element  of  the  first  person  mi,  as  object  of  a  verb  in  any  person.1 
The  infinitive  is  formed  by  -ti  added  to  the  second  stem.  The  supine, 
found  only  in  old  books,  adds  -tu.  Both  infinitive  and  supine  were 
originally  declined.  When  the  infinitive  ending  -ti  is  attached  immedi- 
ately to  the  root  it  is  not  accented ;  when  it  is  attached  by  1  or  o  to  a 
monosyllable  the  accent  falls  sometimes  on  I  or  o,  sometimes  on  the 
root. 

192.  The  present  participle  active  adds  to  the  present  stem  -as 
(a?its)  masculine,  -anti  feminine,  -a  (ant)  neuter,  the  future  -ses 
(syants),  -senti  (st/anti),  -se  (syant),  the  gerund  of  both  -ant,  -sent ; 
Zemaitish  and  Old  Lithuanian  retain  n  before  s  in  the  present 
participle  masculine.2 

Verbs  which  in  the  present  are  disyllabic,  and  form  the  first  singular 
in  -u,  -iu  (infinitive  -ti  or  -eti),  have  in  the  present  active  participle  the 
accent  almost  always  on  the  root,  only  those  whose  radical  vowel  is 
not  long  by  nature  or  position,  can,  in  certain  cases,  especially  in 
nominative  singular,  accentuate  the  final  syllable.  The  root  is  always 
accented  when  the  present  first  singular  is  a  disyllable  in  -au  (infini- 
tive -oti  or  -iti).  Verbs  having  more  than  one  syllable  in  first  singular 
present  accentuate  the  same  syllable  in  participle  as  in  present. 

The  past  participle  active  is  formed  by  substituting  for  -au  in  the 
first  singular  of  the  past  tense  -e<*s  masculine,  -usi  feminine,  -ea  neuter ; 
the  original  -ans  being  changed  to  -eas  when  it  is  the  last  syllable,  to 
-us  when  it  is  not.  In  the  same  way  a  participle  is  formed  from  the 
imperfect  in  -clavau.  Preterites  in  -yau  drop  the  y  in  the  participle 
when  it  is  dropped  in  the  infinitive.3  The  accent  is  on  the  radical 
when  the  nominative  singular  masculine  is  a  disyllable,  a  preposition 
not  being  counted,  otherwise  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  the  infinitive. 
The  ending  of  the  past  participle  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  -vant  as 
that  of  the  present  and  future  to  Sanskrit  -ant  (35)  ;  and  in  all  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  masculine  of  these  participles  ya  is  added  to  the 
stem,  and  in  all  cases  of  the  feminine  except  the  nominative  singular, 
a  is  added  to  the  nominative  singular,  and  then  the  participles  are 
declined  as  adjectives  ending  in  a.4  These  additions  to  the  stem  are 
probably  pronominal,  and  are  taken  for  the  same  reason  that  in  Gothic 
the  present  participle  has  the  weak  declension  (151),  because  in  the 
thought  of  these  participles  there  is  less  comparison  of  the  substantive 
object  to  which  they  belong  with  the  rest  of  the  extension  of  the 
substantive  than  there  is  in  the  thought  of  an  adjective.  Their  sense 
of  the  general  substantive  is  less,  and  the  substance  weak. 

There  is  a  second  present  participle  active,  used  only  in  the 
nominative,  and  formed  by  adding  -damas  masculine,  -dama  feminine, 
to  the  stem  of  the  infinitive.  This  ending  is  the  passive  participle  of 

1  Schleicher,  sect.  109.  ~  Ibid.  sect.  33.  3  Ibid.  sect.  34. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  96. 
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a  root  whose  original  form  was  da,  and  which  signifies  put,  do1  (159, 
215).  The  formation  seems  to  mean  engaged  in  that  which  the 
root  signifies.  The  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  the  infinitive,1 
but  when  the  root  is  short  and  unaccented  in  first  singular  present, 
the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  in  feminine  singular  and  masculine 
plural. 

The  passive  participles  present  and  future  —  the  latter  now  no 
longer  used — are  formed  by  adding  -mas  masculine,  -ma  feminine  and 
neuter,  to  the  stems  of  the  present  and  future  respectively,  retaining 
in  the  former  the  connective  vowel  which  precedes  the  person  in 
first  and  second  dual  and  plural ;  but  High  Lithuanian  drops  the 
a  of  sya.2  The  accentuation  of  the  feminine  singular  is  as  in  the 
preceding. 

The  past  passive  participle  is  formed  by  adding  -tas  masculine,  -ta 
feminine  (35),  to  the  stem  of  the  infinitive.3  The  accentuation  of 
feminine  singular  as  in  preceding. 

The  participle  of  necessity  (Lat.  -ndus)  adds  -Unas  masculine,  -Una 
feminine,  to  the  same  stem ; 4  -na  is  the  passive  participial  element 
(35),  added  to  the  element  of  the  infinitive. 

The  participles  in  -mas,  -tas,  -Unas,  are  declined  like  adjectives  in 
-as.  And  all  the  participles  may  take  the  definite  form,  subjoining  to 
their  cases  the  cases  of  yas,  with  the  usual  euphonic  changes.5 

The  suffix  -toy-is,  genitive  -toyo,  but  in  Zemaitish  and  the  older 
language  -toyas,  feminine  -toye,  genitive  -toyes,  added  to  stem  of  infini- 
tive, forms  nouns  of  the  agent ; 6  -imas,  or  after  vowels  -yimas,  added 
to  the  infinitive  stem  of  very  many  verbs,  forms  nouns  of  the  action.7 
*u  193.  The  attributive  part  of  the  substantive  idea  is  weak,  and 
does  not  come  out  as  a  common  element  in  the  names  of  crops, 
plants  (except  trees),  and  such  collectives  as  rye,  barley,  flax,  cabbage, 
which  are  plural,  the  singular  denoting  a  single  grain  or  plant ;  nor  is 
it  thought  in  the  units  of  plurals  denoting  material  and  such  like 
(221),  or  things  consisting  of  many  parts,  as  ladder,  comb,  village, 
recurrent  festival,  and  quarter  of  the  heavens,  north,  south,  &c. 

The  dual  of  nouns  and  adjectives  is  used  only  in  concord  with  the 
second  numeral ;  it  has  gone  out  of  use  in  Southern  Lithuania,  but 
in  Northern  it  is  to  be  heard  entire,  and  not  limited  to  natural 
couples,  but  applied  to  any  two  objects. 

In  songs  and  tales,  but  more  rarely  in  ordinary  discourse,  katras, 
which  of  two  or  of  three  ?  and  also  has,  who  1  goes  with  a  verb  in  the 
three  youths  nom.  pi.    hay  gen.     mowed    which      be 

first  or  second  dual,  as  trl's  berni't'  •  e'i  sc'an  •  o  pi'o'vea  katrds  oil'' 
fut.  2d  dual  my  lover 

si  '  t  mano  m?alas,  three  youths  mowed  hay,  which  of  you  will 
be  my  lover  ?  8 

Though  kas  and  katras  are  each  in  the  singular,  yet  their  stem 
involves  the  thought  of  an  alternative,  and  such  is  the  sense  of  the 
individual  that  this  makes  the  verb  dual. 

1  Schleicher,  sect.  35.  2  Ibid.  sect.  36.  »  Ibid.  sect.  37. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  38.  B  Ibid.  sect.  96.  •  Ibid.  sect.  39. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  40.  8  Ibid>  sect<  120. 
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The  second  numeral  is  often  suffixed  to  nouns  in  the  nominative 
dual.1  The  particles  pi,  meaning  by,  na,  n,  meaning  in,  and  link, 
meaning  -wards,  used  to  be  suffixed  to  nouns.  Some  prepositions 
also  may  be  used  postpositionally.2 

194.  The  neuter  gender  having  been  given  up  in  the  noun  does  not 
occur  in  the  attributive  adjective.     But  in  the  predicative  adjective  it 
is  found  when  the  subject  is  tai  that,  kds  what,  vlslcas  all,  or  ntaks 
nought,   less   frequently  with   the   abstract    subject,  it.     Disyllabic 
adjectives  in  -as  become  in  this  case  adverbs  in  -ai,  probably  because 
they  take  up  a  stronger  sense  of  the  copula  than  those  which  are  less 
simple.     In  ordinary  discourse  the  feminine  is  often  used  for  the 
neuter. 

An  adjective  is  masculine  when  it  belongs  to  nouns  masculine  and 
feminine  connected  by  the  copulative  conjunction 3  (220). 

195.  The  only  article  which  Lithuanian  has,  is  that  which   is 
suffixed  to  the   adjective  (186),  except  that  in  some   parts  of   the 
country,  owing  to  German  influence,  ids  is  used  as  a  definite  article, 
veanSj   one,   as  an  indefinite.     The  article  suffixed  to  the  adjective 
particularises  through  the  adjective,  so  that  it  is  not  a  particular  noun 
that  is  qualified,  but  the  noun  becomes  particular  by  being  qualified, 
and  there  is  therefore  an  emphasis  on  the  thought  of  the  adjective. 
Adjectives  used  substantively,  and  not  as  neuter  abstracts,  take  the 
suffixed  article.4 

196.  The  subject  precedes  the  verb  or  predicate,  the  verb  substan- 
tive being  omitted  with  a  predicative  adjective.5 

In  such  expressions  as,  they  say,  it  rains,  no  subject  is  expressed.5 
The  attributive  adjective  precedes  its  substantive,  sometimes  with  a 
genitive  between.  The  active  participles  follow  their  substantive  in 
books,  but  precede  in  popular  language.6  The  genitive  may  either 
precede  or  follow  its  governor.7  The  possessive  case  of  the  personal 
pronouns  usually  precedes  its  governor,  and  has  then  almost  no  accent ; 
in  the  older  language  it  often  follows,  and  in  the  songs  more  frequently, 
being  then  accented.  Some  prepositions  are  used  also  as  postpositions, 
e.g.,  del  because  of,  -pi  by,  -na  in,  -link  -wards,  are  enclitic.8  There  is 
considerable  freedom  of  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence. 

197.  The  reflexive  pronoun,  which  has  only  the  singular  form,  is 
used  not  only  with  the  third  singular  and    plural  subject,  but  also 
with  the  first  and  second  singular,  dual,  and  plural'.9 

In  the  reflexive  form  of  the  verb,  the  reflexive  element  may  be 
either  direct  or  indirect  object.  In  the  former  case  the  verb  some- 
times comes  very  near  to  a  passive  signification,  and,  especially  in  the 
older  language,  takes  the  place  of  a  passive.10 

The  reflexive  verb  does  not  form  the  compound  tenses  with  the  verb 
to  be,  probably  because  its  own  signification  is  nearly  a  state  of  being, 
and  the  auxiliary  verb  would  be  tautology.  But  when  it  is  compounded 
with  a  preposition,  the  reflexive  element,  which  is  put  between  the 

1  Schleicher,  sect.  120.  2.  2  Ibid.  sect.  133.  3  Ibid.  sect.  121. 

4  Ibid,  sects.  122,  123.  6  Ibid.  sect.  124.  6  Ibid.  sect.  123. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  129.  1.  8  Ibid,  sects.  133,  135.  2. 

9  Ibid.  sect.  135.  3.  10  Ibid.  sect.  137. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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preposition  and  the  verb,  may  be  taken  as  governed  by  the  preposition, 
and  the  verb  as  active,  and  then  the  compound  tenses  may  be  formed.1 

The  passive  is  generally  expressed  by  a  passive  participle  and  the 
verb  to  be,  the  participle  agreeing  with  the  subject  in  number  and 
gender. 

198.  The  present  tense  involves  a  strong  sense  of  process  or  dura- 
tion, and  is  very  much  used,  because  facts  are  thought  so  much  in 
their  process.  This  duration  is  more  strongly  expressed  by  prefixing 
be-;  with  this  prefix  and  the  negative  the  meaning  may  be  never- 


more. 


The  past  tense  is  often  used  where  we  would  use  the  present ; 
because  Lithuanian  present  has  too  much  of  the  going  on. 

The  past  tense  has  the  signification  of  the  Greek  aorist,  perfect,  and 
imperfect.  But  the  written  language  often  expresses  the  perfect  by 
the  past  participle  and  the  present  of  the  verb  to  be.  In  IsTorthern 
Lithuania  this  latter  has  almost  taken  the  place  of  the  past  tense.3 

By  the  verb  to  be  and  a  participle  are  expressed  also  the  pluper- 
fect, the  past  optative,  and  the  future  perfect.1 

The  future  has  such  a  sense  of  process  as  to  express  a  future  dura- 
tion as  well  as  a  future  occurrence. 

There  is  such  a  strong  sense  of  process,  along  with  a  rather  weak 
sense  of  position  in  time,  that  in  the  succession  of  one  being  or  doing 
to  another,  the  process  of  the  consequent  is  sometimes  thought  as  in  a 
continuation  of  that  of  the  antecedent,  occupying  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  same  succession  of  time,  its  time  being  thought,  not  in  relation 
to  the  time  of  the  speaker  as  a  past  or  present,  subsequent  to  another 
past  or  present,  but  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  preceding  realisation 
as  a  future  4  (V.  65). 

The  verb  has  little  subjectivity,  and  its  process  is  process  of  accom- 
plishment. The  future  is  consequently  sometimes  almost  a  future 
perfect.4 

199.  The  optative  mood  would  be  better  called  the  ideal,  for  it 
expresses  what  may  be,  what  is  doubtful,  or  what  is  only  said  or 
thought,  as  well  as  a  wish.5 

An  instrumental  case  of  the  infinitive  is  used  before  the  same  verb 
from  which  it  is  formed  to  strengthen  the  expression  ;  and  these  con- 
structions are  negatived  doubly  by  nei  before  the  infinitive,  and  ne- 

burn 

before  the  verb.  Deg'te  deg'a,  with  burning  it  burned,  i.e.,  it  burned 
bright 6  ( Y.  66).  There  is  also  an  intensifying  construction  of  a  noun 
or  superlative  governing  its  own  or  a  kindred  genitive  plural.6 

The  supine  was  formerly  used  with  verbs  of  motion,  but  now  the 
infinitive.6 

The  participle  in  -damas  is  used  only  in  the  nominative.7 
The  participles  and  gerunds  are  used  in  preference  to  relative  and 
dependent  clauses ;  showing  a  weakness  of  subjectivity  in  the  verb. 
The  participle  agrees  with  its  subject,  the  gerund,  which  is  a  participial 

1  Schleicher,  sect.  136.  2  Ibid.  sect.  138.  1.  s  Ibid.  sect.  138.  2. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  138.  3.  °  Ibid.  sect.  139.  6  Ibid,  sects.  129.  4,  140.  4. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  141. 
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stem  without  case  element,  takes  its  subject  in  the  dative,  and  states 
a  condition  of  the  fact.1 

In  negation  the  verb  takes  the  negative  ne-,  and  at  the  same  time 
another  member  of  the  sentence  may  take  it  also.2 

he  went  into  the    city         to        _        king 

200.  Examples  :  (1.)  Yrs  £///>  !  hi  rrifottd  pa*  fa  karillift,  he 
went  into  the  city  to  the  king ; 3  e'yo  is  third  singular  of  preterite 
of  eiti,  to  go  (188);  the  nasalised  endings  are  accusatives;  on  the 

I  frightful  dream    dreamed 

article  see  195.  (2.)  Az  laixfr  *0[>nfi  sapnavau,  I  dreamed  a  frightful 
dream  ;4  sapnava'u  is  the  first  singular  preterite  of  wqmunti,  to  dream. 

he    teaches      me    writing 

(3.)  Ti's  mokina  maud  rastd,  he  teaches  me  writing;4  mokina  is  third 
singular  present  of  the  causative  verb  mokinu,  I  teach5  (190,  12).  (4.) 
grant  us  new  year  healthy  to  continue 

Duk  mums  riauye  metci,  sveaikems  su'lauk'ti,  grant  us  to  continue 
healthy  during  the  new  year;  duk  for  duki  is  precative  (191)  of  duoti 
to  give  ;  mums  is  dative  plural  of  first  personal  pronoun  ;  nauyS  metci 
accusative  for  time  how  long;  sveikeains  dative  plural  of  sveikas 
healthy ;  sulaukti  infinitive  of  sulauk,  compound  of  su  with,  and 
he  will  bring  beautiful  little  words  and  bitter  little  tears 
laukti  to  wait.  (5.)  Fames  graziu  zodat'u  ir  gailiu  asarafu, 
he  will  bring  beautiful  little  words  and  bitter  little  tears ; 6  parties 
is  third  singular  future,  which  is  reduced  to  the  verbal  stem,  com- 
pounded of  par  =  Latin  per,  and  nes  bring ;  graziu  is  accusative 
plural  of  grazus,  feminine  grazi,  gailiu  of  gailu  (186) ;  zodafu  is 
genitive  plural  of  zodatis,  diminutive  of  zodis,  asarafu  of  asarafis, 
the  diminutive  of  asara,  both  formed  with  -atis,  and  declined  as  stems 
on  thy  help  gen.  relying  work  accus. 

ending  in  -ya.     (6.)  Ant  tdvo  pa  '  galb  '  os   nu' si-tike,' dam's    darba 

I  began 

pra'dpyau,  relying  on  thy  help  I  began  the  work ;  ^  pa-  is  a  perfective 
prefix  (182)  ;  nu-  down  is  perfective ;  -si-  is  reflexive  (191) ;  for 
participle  -damas  see  192 ;  prad$yau  first  singular  preterite  (190) 

it  without  half  gulden  gen.  not   sell 
of  pra'de'ti,  pra  forth,  <le  put.     (7.)  Ted     be    pus'aulmn  'io  ne  'par- 

fut.  1st  sing. 

duo '  si  '  u,  I  will  not  sell  it  under  a  half  gulden ; 7  aultsinas  is  a 
gulden,  derived  from  auksas  gold,  and  when  compounded  with  pun 
it  takes  ya  for  stem  ending ;  parduofi,  to  sell,  is  compounded  of  par 

he      such  the  shame  himself  did 

through,  and  duo  give.     (8.)   Yi's  tok's  td  gedci  pa'si'dare,  one  such 

as  he  has  done  himself  the  shame;8  pa  is  a  perfective  prefix  (182)  ; 

pasidareis  third  singular  preterite  ofpasidart  sich  machen,  perfective 

what  through  winter      was      sleep  past  part,  out    crept 

and  reflexive.  (9.)  Kas  per  zeaina  buvo  TH<\,<JO  •  //  •  es  is  '  Undo, 
what  had  slept  through  the  winter  crept  out ; 9  zeamd  is  the  accusa- 
tive singular ;  buvo  is  third  singular  preterite  of  bu  to  be.  (10.) 
Mass  hold  ger.  he  sleep  pret.  3d  sing. 

MifS  be-laifcant  yis  me(,go    •    yo,     while  they  held  l\Iass  he  slept ; 

1  Schleicher,  sects.  142-144.  2  Ibid.  sect.  146.  3.  3  Ibid.  sect.  122. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  125.  5  Ibid.  sect.  127.  6  Ibid.  sect.  129. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  132.  2.  8  Ibid.  sect.  135.  6.  9  Ibid,  sects.  136,  144. 
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when  out   go  fut.  year  pi. 

belaikant  gerund,  be  expresses  duration.1   (11.)  Kad  is  •  ei  '  s  met  a  '  i 
and  one  fern,     day     then  you  become  blind  fut.  2d  pi. 

ir  vfana  deana  tai  yus  ap  '  yek  •  si  •  t,  when  a  year  and  a  day 
shall  pass  then  ye  shall  become  blind;2  metai  is  plural  because 
thought  in  its  parts  (193) ;  tai  is  the  neuter  demonstrative ;  yek  is 

why      I 

the   root,    to   which  ap  gives   sense   of  becoming.     (12.)   Kur  as 

sing  daina  fut.  1st  sing,  why  merry  fern,  be  fut.  1st  sing. 

dainuo  -si   •  u      Tcur  linksma  bu'si  •  u,    why  should  I  sing  dainas 

he   in   go  fut.  into  room  accus. 

(folksong),  why  should  I  be  merry*?2  (13.)  Yi's  %'  ei's     I       stubd 
and        robber      dat.  pi.  he  give  fut.  knowledge  when  all  pi.        sleep  past  part.  pi. 

o  razbaininka '  ms  yisdup's        zine      had  vis'i  su'mig     '     e 
be    fut.  room    gen.  then  they    bottom    accus.  pi.  out  knock    opt.  3d  pers.     out  of 
bu  '  s    stub  '  o     tai   y?a     dugn    '     us       is '  mus      '     tu  is 

the  gen.  pi.  vessels  and  all  accus.  off    take    opt.  and  off    go  away    part.    nom.  pi. 

tu        bos'u    ir    viska    is  "pies  'tu  ir  is  '  keliau  •  dam    '   i 
moreover  also  the  maiden  along  with  take  opt. 

dar  ir  ta  mergd  drauge  im  -  tu,  he  should  enter  into  the  room 
and  give  instruction  to  the  robbers,  when  all  should  be  asleep  in  the 
room ;  then  they  should  knock  the  bottoms  out  of  the  vessels,  and 
carry  off  everything ;  and  going  away  they  should,  moreover,  also 
bring  the  maiden  along  with  them ;  sumig  compounded  of  su  with, 
and  mig  sleep ;  for  optative  third  person  see  191. 3 


SLAVONIC. 

201.  The  Slavonic  race,  called  Sarmatians  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  dwelt  in  early  times  north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  where  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Goths  under  Ermanric.  Both  were  soon 
after  overwhelmed  by  Tartar  and  Mongolian  invaders,  and  the  Slaves 
spread  themselves  west  and  north  till  they  reached  the  Saal  and 
Holstein,  and  south  of  the  Danube  into  Illyricum. 

The  Slavonic  language  includes  many  dialects,  and  these  have  been 
grouped  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  division,  called  respectively 
Antian  and  Slavinian.4 

The  most  eastern  Slaves  formed  two  states — a  southern  state  about 
Kiev  on  the  Dnieper,  and  a  northern,  about  Novgorod  and  Lake 
Ilmen.  The  latter,  which  was  the  larger  and  more  numerous,  and 
was  mixed  with  the  adjacent  races,  was  brought  into  subjection  about 
the  year  862  by  Rurik  and  the  Waryaga  Russi,  a  Scandinavian  tribe 
which  had  got  this  name  from  the  Finns ;  and  his  successor,  Oleg, 
conquered  the  southern  state,  and  united  the  two.  Vladimir  (980- 
1015)  received  Christianity  from  the  Greeks,  his  capital  being  Kiev, 
which  continued  afterwards  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  whatever 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  knowledge  existed  in  the  country.5  Already 
a  century  before  the  conversion  of  Vladimir  the  Bible  had  been  trans- 

1  Schleicher,  sects.  136,  144.  2  Ibid.  sect.  138.  3.  3  Ibid.  sect.  139. 

4  Adelung  Mithridates,  ii.  pp.  610,  611.         5  Ibid.  p.  617-619. 
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lated  into  the  Slavonic  language  by  two  Greek  monks — Constantine, 
who  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Cyril,  and  Methodius.1  The  dialect 
into  which  this  translation  was  made  is  thought  to  have  been  Old 
Servian,2  which  belonged  originally  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper 
Vistula  and  Eastern  Gallicia.3  It  has  been  in  some  degree  modernised 
from  time  to  time,  and  still  continues  to  be  the  language  of  religion ; 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  the  written 
language  of  all  Russia.4  Bopp  calls  it  Old  Slavic  ;  Miklosich  calls  it 
Old  Slovenic ;  and  under  the  name  of  Old  Slavonic  it  will  be  taken 
here  as  the  representative  of  Slavonic  speech. 

202.  Old  Slavonic  differs  from  Lithuanian  in  having  much  weaker 
vowel  utterance.  The  original  i  and  u  were  generally  reduced  to 
shevas  i  and  «.5  The  original  a  became  e,  sometimes  o.6  The 
original  a  is  represented  by  e,6  sometimes  by  a,  original  aa  by  o, 
original  da  by  a.7  The  original  I  tended  to  become  i,  the  original  u  to 
become  u.s  The  Sanskrit  e,  Guna  of  i,  became  before  a  vowel  oy ; 
before  a  consonant  it  is  represented  by  e  or  i.  There  is  no  Slavonic 
representative  of  Sanskrit  di.  The  Sanskrit  o,  Guna  of  u,  is  repre- 
sented by  2i}  or  before  a  vowel  ov ;  Sanskrit  du,  Vriddhi  of  u,  by  av 
before  a  vowel,  va  before  a  consonant.9 

Slavonic  e  and  o  tend  to  become  i  and  u.6 

In  the  lengthening  of  the  Slavonic  vowels  also  for  compensation  of 
dropped  sounds  or  other  causes,  there  is  a  curtailment  of  vowel  utter- 
ance ;  e  indeed  is  lengthened  to  <?,  i  to  i  or  to  e,  «  to  u,  but  o  is  increased 
only  to  a  ;  9  *  and  u  cannot  bear  the  stress  of  utterance  in  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  but  are  lengthened  to  i  and  u.5  Lithuanian  tends  to  take  y 
before  an  initial  vowel  of  word  or  syllable  (176),  probably  to  give 
force  to  the  vowel  (Def.  26)  in  the  strengthening  of  vowel  utterance 
which  was  called  forth  by  Finnish  influence.  In  Old  Slavonic  some- 
thing similar  may  be  observed ;  probably  an  effort  to  help  the  weak- 
ness of  vowel  utterance.  Thus  y  is  prefixed  to  initial  et  and  v  to 
initial  u  ; 10  e  also  seems  to  have  had  a  broader  and  a  narrower  utter- 
ance, being  broad  always  when  initial,  and  the  broad  e  seems  to  have 
always  taken  y  to  help  it,  being  written  ya  ;  n  and  y  or  an  ante-palatal, 
because  it  involves  y,  has  a  tendency  to  be  followed  by  a,  because  it 
strengthens  and  broadens  the  weak  vowel  utterance ;  neither  i  nor  i  can 
be  preceded  by  y.12 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  vowels,  that  when  they 
are  initials  there  is  a  tendency  to  prefix  consonants  to  them,  not  only 
y  and  v,  but  n  also  to  take  the  stress  of  initial  utterance.13 

Old  Slavonic  has  no  diphthong,  but  changes  the  i  and  u  of  the 
original  diphthongs  into  y  and  v  ;  u  it  also  tends  to  contract  concurrent 
vowels  into  a  single  vowel.15 

The  vocalic  weakness   of   Slavonic  is  connected   with   a   feature 

1  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist,  Book  iii.  chap.  i.         -  Adelung  Mithridates,  ii.  p.  621. 

3  Ibid.  ii.  p.  635.  4  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  620,  622. 

5  Miklosich,  Slav.  Gram.,  i.  p.  198.  6  Ibid.  i.  pp.  2,  3. 

7  Ibid.  i.  p.  102.        8  Ibid.  i.  pp.  5,  6.  9  Ibid.  i.  pp.  16,  183-185. 

10  Ibid.  i.  p.  198.  u  Ibid.  i.  pp.  47,  198.  "  Ibid.  i.  pp.  53,  204. 

13  Ibid.  i.  pp.  214,  296.  14  Ibid.  i.  p.  199.  15  Ibid.  i.  p.  196. 
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found  also  in  a  somewhat  less  degree  in  Sanskrit ;  which  is  weak  in 
its  vocalism.  This  is  the  use  of  the  vibratiles  as  vowels  to  form 
syllables  without  any  other  vowel  (2) ;  which  arises  from  the  small 
difference  that  is  felt  between  the  vocal  sound  of  a  vowel  and  the 
sustained  sonancy  of  a  vibratile.  Thus  er  and  el  before  a  consonant 
are  apt  to  become  in  Old  Slavonic  and  some  other  Slavonic  languages 
r  and  Z,  forming  syllables  like  vowels  (2) ;  ri,  l\  and  rii,  lu  before  a 
consonant  also,  are  apt  to  become  r  and  Z,  forming  syllables,  in  some 
of  the  Slavonic  languages.1 

And  probably  owing  to  the  sustained  sonancy  with  which  r  and  Z 
are  thus  wont  to  be  uttered,  they  are  not  permitted  as  consonants 
before  any  other  consonant  except  y ;  because  in  this  position  their 
sonant  utterance  would  be  curtailed.  To  avoid  such  concurrence  they 
are  put  before  the  vowel  of  the  syllable,  which  is  then  either  absorbed 
by  them  or  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  their  sonancy. 

203.  A  weak  pressure  of  breath  in  the  utterance  of  the  consonants 
appears  in  Slavonic  as  in  Lithuanian  from   the   reduction   of   the 
aspirates,   of  which  it  has  only  t*  and  £'.     And  this  produces  in 
Slavonic  (Del  26),  as  in  Lithuanian,  a  tendency  to  prefix  y  to  a  vowel 
after  a  consonant.     But  Slavonic  has  not  the  same  palatal  character 
which  in  Lithuanian  seems  to  indicate  such  relaxation  of  the  conso- 
nant utterance.      It  has  no  palatals,  nor  any  ante-palatal  tenuis  or 
medial.      The  Z,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  Tartar  languages, 
it  probably  got  from  these ;  as  in  these  it  belongs  to  the  words  whose 
vowels  are  hard ;  and  seems,  therefore,  to  arise  from  that  distinction 
of  hard  and  soft  which  is  indigenous  in  those  languages  (IV.  4). 

That  w  is  not  used  like  the  above-mentioned  use  of  y  is  due  to  the 
smallness  of  the  guttural  action  in  the  vowels  by  reason  of  their 
weakness ;  and  the  great  use  of  y  causes  a  tendency  to  soft  sibilation 
which  is  in  Lithuanian  also  (176). 

The  pressure  of  breath  that  was  in  the  original  Indo-European  s 
was  sometimes  eased  in  Slavonic  by  opening  the  closure  so  that  it 
became  a  mere  breathing  h.  And  as  Slavonic  had  no  palatal,  it 
moved  forward  k'  and  %',  sounding  them  as  s.2 

204.  It  seems  to  be  a  mark  of  indolent  utterance  that  there  is  in 
Slavonic,  as  in  Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian  (175),  a  tendency  to  absorb 
the  nasals  into  the  vowels.     Thus  before  consonants  and  in  the  end 
of  a  word  en  becomes  e,  and  om  becomes  a  in  some  of  the  languages ; 
on  also  before  consonants  becomes  a.3 

Slavonic  utterance  is  strongly  marked  with  a  want  of  versatility ;  as 
appears  from  the  extent  to  which  assimilation  is  carried  both  in  the 
vowels  and  in  the  consonants,  and  from  the  avoidance  of  hiatus  in  the 
middle  of  original  Old  Slavonic  words,  by  insertion  of  y,  v,  or  n,  or 
by  changing  u  or  «  to  v.4 

The  assimilation  of  o  to  a,  or  e  following  it,  does  not  occur  in  Old 
Slavonic.  But  eye  becomes  ec,  eya  ee,  aye  act,  iye  ii,  uye  uu,  au  act, 
yo  ye,  yu  yi,  yn  yi,  oa  aa,  od  aa,  oe  ee.5 

Of  two  concurrent  consonants,  if  the  second  be  sonant  the  first 

1  Miklosich,  i.  pp.  2,  4,  5  ;  ii.  Einleit,  pp.  xv.  xvi.         -  Ibid.  i.  p.  202. 

a  Ibid.  i.  pp.  a,  4.         4  Ibid.  i.  pp.  187,  189,  295.          5  Ibid.  i.  pp.  192-196. 
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must  be  sonant,  if  the  second  be  surd  the  first  must  be  surd  (178). 
If  an  ante-palatal  sibilant,  or  /',  be  preceded  immediately  either  by  t* 
or  by  a  dental  sibilant,  this  preceding  consonant  becomes  ante-palatal. 

If  a  labial  be  followed  by  a  vowel  which  has  ?/  before  it,  the  y  is 
changed  into  7,1  perhaps  because  the  labial  involves. so  little  pressure 
of  breath  on  the  lips  that  it  repels  the  breath  from  passing  over  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  and  this  is  diverted  to  the  sides  of  the  tongue. 

Generally  t  and  d  are  dropped  before  7,  ??,  m,  7?,  or  s,  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  d  also  before  z  or  z,  p  and  b  before  n,  t,  or  s,  v  also  after 
b;  and  the  combinations  st',  and  $t\  are  lightened  in  various  ways.2 
The  dental  mutes  are  so  breathless,  that  they  do  not  suit  the  breath- 
ing consonants  except  r,  which  from  its  frequent  use  as  a  vowel  is  an 
easier  utterance ;  the  post-palatals  have  more  breath ;  labials  do  not 
suit  dentals.  And  owing  to  want  of  versatility  of  utterance,  the  tran- 
sitions of  utterance  which  are  less  easy  are  avoided. 

When  ?•,  7,  or  n  is  followed  by  y  before  a  vowel  it  becomes  ante- 
palatal  ;  3  but  t,  d,  in  the  same  case  become  ts,  dz,  in  Old  Slavonic,  as 
it  has  no  t  or  d,  and  then  these  become  st,  zd,3  because  t,  d,  being 
momentary,  while  s,  z,  have  duration,  the  change  of  action  is  less 
sudden  in  uttering  st,  zd,  than  in  uttering  ts,  dz,  the  tongue  having 
time  to  move  into  the  position  for  t  and  d  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  utterance  of  s,  z.  But  ty,  dy,  become  also  t',  z,  in  Old  Slavonic.4 

Y  before  a  vowel,  and  following  tr,  dr,  acts  on  t,  d,  through  r,  so 
that  they  become  st,  zd.5 

The  transitions  of  utterance  in  7it,  gt,  ht,  are  often  eased  by  chang- 
ing 7c,  g,  h,  to  s  /  and  often  k  is  dropped  before  t  in  a  root.6 

As  Slavonic  had  no  palatal,  k,  g,  h,  before  e,  e,  i,  i,  or  before  ?/, 
followed  by  a  vowel,  became  t\  z,  s,  or  £',  z,  s,  the  latter  being  the 
earlier  change  ; 7  and  these  changes  may  take  place  when  the  conso- 
nant, instead  of  being  single,  is  followed  by  r.8 

The  dentals  t",  z,  s,  become  ante-palatal  before  the  palatal  vowels, 
and  before  r,  I ;  st,  zd,  before  y  followed  by  a  vowel  may  become  st, 
zd.g  There  is  sometimes  an  insertion  of  z,  s,  to  facilitate  the  transi- 
tion from  one  utterance  to  another10  (178,  203). 

205.  Slavonic  has  no  nominal  stems  consisting  of  mere  roots.11 

Miklosich  gives  185  suffixes,  which  are  used  to  form  nominal  stems, 
most  of  which  are  excessively  abstract  in  their  own  significance. 

The  suffix,  masculine  -?/,  feminine  -a,  neuter  -o  (originally  a),  is 
both  primary  and  secondary,  that  is,  used  both  with  roots  and  with 
stems.  The  signification  of  nouns  substantive  and  adjective  formed 
with  -K  is  very  various,  as  gray  cantus,  lifedey  simulator,  plot'v, 
ssepes,  ostavu  relictio,  slaviy  luscinia,  grazdi  stabulum.12 

If  the  root  ends  in  a  or  T;  y  or  v  is  inserted  before  the  suffix  to 
avoid  hiatus  ;  and  -w  is  dropped  after  7/.1- 

If  the  root  ends  in  it  the  i  is  either  Gunated  to  oy  or  left  unchanged. 


1  Miklosich,  i.  pp,  295,  296.  2  Ibid.  i.  pp.  225-227,  296. 

3  Ibid.  i.  p.  202.  4  Ibid.  i.  p.  219.  5  Ibid.  i.  p.  220. 

6  Ibid.  i.  p.  238.  7  Ibid.  i.  pp.  239,  240.  8  Ibid.  i.  p.  250 

9  Ibid.  i.  pp.  276-279,  282,  283.  10  Ibid.  i.  p.  283.' 

11  Ibid.  ii.  p.  1.  12  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  2,  12. 
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In  the  latter  case  y  or  v  is  inserted  before  the  suffix  to  avoid  hiatus ; 
and  -u  is  dropped  after  y.1 

If  the  root  ends  in  u  (originally  u  or  w),  u  becomes  av  or  ov,  or 
remains.  In  the  latter  case  u  becomes  u  or  v,  and  u  is  divided  from 
-»5  by  y  or  v.2 

If  the  root  ends  in  Z  or  r  this  is  almost  always  raised  to  al,  ol,  el, 
ar,  or,  er,  ir?  with  this  suffix. 

If  the  vowel  in  the  middle  of  the  root  be  2,  i,  u,  u,  e,  I,  r,  e,  it  is 
apt  to  be  strengthened  either  by  Guna  or  by  being  lengthened  or 
broadened.4 

If  this  suffix  be  attached  to  verbal  stems  ending  in  i  or  a,  this  i  or 
a  is  sometimes  dropped  before  it.5  But  as  a  secondary  suffix  it  is  seldom 
found  except  in  the  formation  of  composite  stems,  particularly  those 
which  express  possession  ;  and  the  ending  of  the  compound  is  dropped 
before  -u.6 

The  suffix  -u  (originally  -u)  is  hard  to  be  distinguished  from  the  -«, 
which  corresponds  to  original  -a,  as  already,  in  the  oldest  Slavonic,  the 
former  often  follows  the  declension  of  the  latter.7 

The  suffix  -i  subjoined  to  roots  forms  masculine  substantives ;  and 
subjoined  to  substantive  stems,  forms  feminine  collectives.8 

The  suffix  -u  is  both  primary  and  secondary ;  it  often  indicates  the 
feminine.9 

The  remaining  suffixes  present  no  noteworthy  feature  except  the 
rich  development  of  subsidiary  elements  which  they  exhibit. 

206.  Compound  nominal  stems  are  distinguished  from  mere  coali- 
tions of  words  into  names  of  substantive  ideas,  by  this,  that  the 
former  have  only  one  accent,  the  latter  may  have  more  than  one,  each 
member  retaining  its  own.10 

When  noun  (substantive  or  adjective)  is  compounded  with  noun, 
final  M  or  a  of  the  first  is  replaced  by  0,  final  i  by  e,  with  few  excep- 
tions ;  and  to  a  final  consonant  of  the  first,  o  is  subjoined.  This  o 
maintains  itself  even  where  euphony  would  generally  require  e  ;  n  it  is 
a  composition  vowel  (163). 

In  coalitions  of  noun  with  noun  the  ending  of  the  first  is  regularly 
dropped.11 

Compounds  of  a  preposition  with  a  noun  following  it,  have  no 
composition  vowel,  but  take  a  suffix  perhaps  to  give  them  combination.12 

Often  a  compound  noun  is  resolved  into  its  components,  each  with 
the  case  ending;  and  these  are  often  separated  by  intervening 
words.11 

The  determining  member  generally  goes  first  in  compositions  and 
coalitions.13 

207.  The  following  are  the  case  endings  for  the  different  stems  of 
nouns  substantive  and  adjective  in  the  three  numbers,  the  case  ending 
being  substituted  for  the  stem  ending :  u 

1  Miklosich,  ii.  p.  3.  2  Ibid.  ii.  p.  5.  3  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  7,  9. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  p.  15-40.  5  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  41,  47.  6  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  49,  51. 

7  Ibid.  ii.  p.  53.  8  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  53,  54.  u  Ibid.  ii.  p.  59. 

10  Ibid.  ii.  p.  347.  ]1  .7  bid.  ii.  p.  349.  IJ  Ibid.  ii.  p.  401. 

13  Ibid.  ii.  p.  350.  "  Ibid.  Hi.  p.  9-44. 
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Stem  ending 

-»(-«) 

-o,  neut. 

-a,  mostly 

.,,(.„) 

-i 

-f,  fem. 

-en,  masc. 

•ert  fem. 

fem. 

Nora. 

-u 

•0 

-a 

•u 

.u 

.u 

•i 

£5 

Voc.  . 

-e 

-0 

-0 

-u 

-i 

.u 

-eni 

-i 

^ 

Accus. 

-u 

-0 

•d 

-it 

-i 

-live 

-ene 

-ere 

Gen.   . 

-a 

-a 

_n 

-u 

-i 

-uve 

-ene 

•ere 

Dat.   . 

-u 

-u 

-e 

-ovi 

-i 

-iiri 

-eni 

•eri 

OQ 

Instr. 

•umi 

-umi 

-d 

-•>>mi 

-imi 

-vriyd 

-enimi 

-criyd 

Loc.    . 

-d     • 

-I 

•e 

-u 

•i 

.uvi 

-eni 

-eri 

-uve 

-ene 

J 

!Nom.,  Voc., 
Accus. 

1- 

-e 

-e 

-n 

-i 

-vvi 

-eni 

-eri 

|' 

Gen.,  Loc.  . 

-u 

-u 

-u 

-u 

-iyu 

•uviyu 

-eniyu 

•eriyu 

-f.ru 

Dat,  Instr. 

-l>ma 

-uma 

-ama 

•uma 

-ima 

-uvama 

-enima 

-erima 

'  Nom.  ,  Voc. 

-i 

•a 

•H 

-ove 

-iye 

-uve 

-ene 

-ere 

Accus.     .     . 

-it 

-a 

•V 

-u 

-i 

-live 

-ene 

-ere 

< 

Gen.  .     .     . 

-u 

-u 

-u 

-01'  V 

-iy 

-UVU 

-enu 

-eru 

at  ( 

Dat.   .     .     . 

-omu 

-omu 

-amu 

-iimu 

•  imu 

-uvamu 

-enim 

-erimu 

2 

Instr.      .     . 

-It 

-u 

-ami 

-umi 

•  imi 

•uvami 

•enimi 

-erimi 

-enu 

Loc.   .     .    . 

-ehu 

-ehu 

-ahu 

•uhu 

-ihu 

-uvahu 

•enihu 

-erihu 

Stems  ending  in  -m»,  generally  denoting  inhabitants  of  places,  drop 
-iny  in  the  plural;  and  those  in  yaninu  generally  follow  in  the  plural 
the  consonantal  stems,  or,  as  one  might  infer  from  the  accusative,  the 
-i  stems.1 

The  adjective  -ya  stems  make  the  vocative  singular  like  the 
nominative.2 

Feminine  -i  stems  make  the  instrumental  singular  in  -iyat  and  the 
nominative  vocative  plural  in  -i.3 

Neuter  stems  in  -en  or  -et  make  the  nominative,  vocative,  accusative 
singular  in  -e,  those  in  -es  make  it  in  -o,  and  in  the  nominative 
vocative  accusative  plural  they  all  add  -a.4 

208.  The  table  on  next  page  shows  the  declension  of  the  pronouns.5 

The  nominative  accusative  of  the  neuter  of  tu  is  to  singular,  te  dual, 
ta  plural;  of  moy  is  moye  singular,  moy  dual,  moya  plural.  The 
remaining  cases  of  both  are  the  same  as  the  masculine.  Tu,  demon- 
strative relative,  is  declined  as  the  y  of  moy,  nominative  accusa- 
tive singular  masculine  being  z.6 

The  nominative  accusative  of  the  neuter  of  levy  is  ~koye  singular, 
koi  dual,  kaya  neuter;  the  remaining  cases  are  the  same  as  the 
masculine.  The  nominative  accusative  of  the  feminine  of  kuy  is 
kaya  singular,  koi  dual,  ktiye  plural ;  the  remaining  cases  of  the  dual 
and  plural  are  the  same  as  the  masculine,  and  those  of  the  singular 
the  same  as  feminine  moya,  putting  k  for  m.7 

The  nominative  accusative  of  the  neuter  of  si  is  se  singular,  si  dual 
and  plural,  the  remaining  cases  the  same  as  the  masculine.8 


1  Miklosich,  iii.  p.  14. 
4  Ibid.  iii.  pp.  42,  43. 
7  Ibid.  iii.  p.  50. 


2  Ibid.  iii.  p.  10-12. 
8  Ibid.  iii.  p.  45-53. 
8  Ibid.  iii.  p.  52. 


3  Ibid,  iii.'p.  36. 

6  Ibid.  iii.  pp.  48,  49. 
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The  nominative  accusative  of  the  neuter  of  visi  is  vise  singular,  visa 
plural.  The  nominative  singular  feminine  of  visi  is  visa,  accusative 
singular  feminine  visa,  nominative  accusative  plural  feminine  vise. 
The  remaining  cases  of  the  neuter  singular  and  plural  and  of  the 
feminine  plural,  are  the  same  as  the  masculine,  those  of  the  feminine 
singular  are  the  same  as  feminine  si  with  vi  prefixed.1 

209.  In  the  nominative  singular  of  the  noun,  final  s  is  dropped, 
and  a  preceding  it  has  become  «  /  in  the  neuter,  final  m  is  dropped, 
and  a  preceding  it  has  become  o.  Final  d  has  become  a  ;  and  the 
stem  endings  u,  u  have  become  ?/,  u;  ya  often  becomes  yit  iya 
becomes  it/.'2 

The  vocative  singular  when  different  from  the  nominative  reduces 
a  to  e,  d  to  o,  while  it  raises  the  final  vowel  of  the  -i  stems  and 
-u  stems.  In  Sanskrit  also  these  stems  strengthen  the  final  vowel  in 
the  vocative.3 

The  in  of  accusative  singular  is  dropped  without  leaving  any  trace 
except  in  the  feminine  -a  stems ;  the  connective  a  changed  to  e 
remains  in  the  consonantal  stems.3 

In  the  genitive  singular  also  of  the  consonantal  stems  the  connec- 
tive a  changed  to  e  remains  while  the  s  has  been  dropped.  Final  « 
and  i  are  raised  to  u  and  z',  as  in  Sanskrit  the  u  and  i  are  Gunated 
before  s.  The  singular  genitive  ending  -a  of  first  and  second  declen- 
sion is  deduced  by  Schleicher  from  asya  (aya,  d).  To  this  Mik- 
losich  says  that  there  are  insuperable  phonetic  objections  ;  but  he 
does  not  state  them.  He  considers  that  it  represents  the  old  ablative 
-at  (4),4  but  he  does  not  explain  how  the  ablative  with  its  compara- 
tively small  range  of  use  could  have  supplanted  the  genitive.  The 
genitive  singular  of  the  feminine  -a  stems,  which  ends  in  -u  unless  y 
precede  the  at  when  it  ends  in  -e,  Miklosich  deduces  from  -d,  which 
has  undergone  the  same  two  changes  in  the  present  participle ;  and 
this  -d  he  deduces  from  the  old  locative  -dm.*  But  as  the  long  vowel 
preceding  the  genitive  s  in  Sanskrit  in  the  plural  caused  it  to 
become  n  (9),  by  strengthening  the  sonancy  and  suggesting  an  easier 
passage  of  the  breath,  it  may  have  here  caused  a  tendency  to  a 
similar  change ;  and  the  nasal  would  be  favoured  by  the  influence  of 
preceding  y  being  unfavourable  to  a  guttural  breathing.  Bopp  con- 
sidered n  in  the  Sanskrit  genitive  plural  to  be  occasioned  by  hiatus,5 
but  if  a  consonant  was  needed  to  avoid  hiatus  how  came  the  original 
s  to  be  dropped  1  He  deduced  the  Slavonic  nasal  in  the  genitive  from 
the  original  final  s,  and  compared  the  final  v  in  the  plural  and  dual  of 
the  Greek  verb  °  where  Sanskrit  has  s  (66). 

The  dative  singular  of  first  and  second  declension  ends  in  -u,  which, 
as  in  the  Irish  dative  (111),  is  doubtless  due  to  an  original  b'  (184). 
The  other  datives  all  take  up  iy  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  e. 

The  instrumental  singular  ends  in  mi,  as  in  Lithuanian ;  and  this 
corresponds  to  an  original  Vi.  It  is  absorbed  as  a  nasalisation  by 

1  Miklosich,  iii.  pp.  52,  53.  a  Ibid.  iii.  p.  2.  3  Ibid.  iii.  p.  3. 

4  Ibid.  iii.  p.  4.  6  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sects.  17  b,  246. 

«  Ibid.  sect.  p.  271. 
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feminine  -a.  The  feminine  i  stems,  and  also  for  the  most  part  the 
feminine  a  stems,1  add  to  their  stem  ending  in  the  instrumental 
singular  ya,  which  is  a  pronominal  element,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
pronominal  declension.  The  instrumental  relation  is  so  strong  an 
element  of  thought  that  it  coalesces  with  the  concrete  idea  of  its 
object  less  readily  than  the  more  abstract  case  relations.  The  thought 
of  it  consequently  elicits  an  abstract  sense  of  the  object  as  such, 
which  is  thought  with  attention  directed  to  it ;  and  this  mental  act 
strengthened  with  a  sense  of  the  feminine  gender  is  expressed  by  a 
pronominal  element  (Def.  7). 

A  similar  influence  of  the  dative  and  instrumental  relations,  as 
they  are  thought  in  the  dual  and  plural,  and  of  the  locative  relation 
as  thought  in  the  plural,  has  strengthened  the  v-  stem  ending  with  a  ; 
and  has  strengthened  the  stem  ending  in  the  genitive  locative  dual 
of  all  the  consonantal  stems  with  i,  which  probably  is  pronominal 
(184),  being  needed  because  these  stems  are  deficient  in  an  abstract 
objective  part  or  substance  after  the  attributive  part  (Def.  4). 

The  consonantal  stems  take  i  also  in  other  cases  as  given  above. 

Miklosich  thinks  the  locative  endings  -uve,  -ene,  which  are  in  the 
oldest  sources,  are  perhaps  genitive.  The  ending  4  is  due  to  the 
coalescence  of  locative  i  with  i  added  to  the  stem  ending.  The 
locative  -u  of  fourth  declension  seems  to  be  a  reduction  of  -ovi,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Vedic  locative  ending  of  the  u  stems  -avi,2  and  the 
-e  of  the  first  three  declensions  to  the  coalescence  of  a  and  a  with  i. 

The  nominative  vocative  accusative  dual  of  the  first  declension 
corresponds,  like  the  Zend  -a,  to  Vedic  -a  (12).  In  the  others  it  is 
similar  in  its  formation  to  the  Sanskrit. 

In  genitive  locative  dual  -u  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  -os ;  and  in 
dative  instrumental  -ma  to  Sanskrit  -lf(y)a(rn). 

The  nominative  plural  of  first  declension  has  -i  corresponding  to  -e 
in  the  Sanskrit  pronouns ;  that  of  second  declension  -a  to  Sanskrit 
-a(ni)  ;  that  of  third  declension  is  same  as  genitive  singular  -u  or  -e, 
corresponding  like  this  to  Sanskrit  -as  ;  the  -e  of  the  others  corresponds 
to  Sanskrit  -as. 

The  accusative  plural  has  dropped  -ns ;  the  genitive  plural  has 
reduced  -dm  to  -u;  the  dative  plural  has  reduced  -Vyas  to  -mu;  the 
instrumental  plural  has  reduced  -Vis  to  -mi,  the  first  and  second 
declension  absorbing  -mi  into  u ;  the  locative  plural  has  -hu  for  su, 
preceded  by  e  in  first  and  second  declension,  as  in  Sanskrit. 

210.  The  stems  of  the  personal  pronouns  receive  remarkable  addi- 
tions ;  tebe,  sebe  correspond  probably  to  Sanskrit  tava,  sava  ;  but  te,  se 
cannot,  and  these  show  that  me,  mene  involves  a  distinct  pronominal 
element  ne  (155).  Perhaps  the  heavier  ending  of  the  dative,  locative, 
and  instrumental  singular  weakened  me-,  so  that  under  the  influence 
of  n  following  it  it  became  ?«?/.  In  the  instrumental  singular  the 
stems  seem  to  be  strengthened  with  ya,  and  their  a  lengthened  as  in 
composition,  which  seems  to  have  affected  also  ta  and  sa ;  -mi  was 
absorbed. 

1  Miklosch,  iii.  p.  6.  2  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  sect.  199. 
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The  nominative  dual  of  first  person  has  taken  up  i ;  that  of  the 
second,  and  the  accusative  dual  of  both,  have  a  corresponding  to 
original  a.  Is  there  more  distinction  of  the  individuals  in  i  as 
expressing  juxtaposition  than  in  a  as  expressing  extension? 

The  nominative  plural  -u  corresponds  perhaps  to  original  -as,  like 
genitive  singular  third  declension ;  ti  corresponds  to  te,  the  accusative 
plural  to  -ans. 

The  datives  singular  mi,  ti,  si,  the  genitives  singular  me,  te,  se,  and 
the  accusatives  plural  nu,  vu,  are  enclitic.  The  latter  are  used  also  for 
the  dative.1 

In  the  demonstrative  pronouns  the  genitive  ending  -go  is  probably 
a  pronominal  element  ga  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  gci?  and  this  is 
preceded  by  the  composition  vowel,  changed,  however,  to  e  by  y  pre- 
ceding it.  The  dative  ending  -mu  is  the  dative  of  original  sma  ;2 
and  the  feminine  pronouns  take  -sya,  whose  genitive  -syas  is  represented 
by  -ye.  Before  the  case  endings  beginning  with  m  the  stems  take  i, 
probably  from  the  y  which  originally  followed  the  V  which  m 
represents  (11). 

The  genitive  plural  -sain  became  -hu,  and  as  it  was  thus  reduced 
almost  to  the  same  form  as  the  locative  -ihu  (4),  the  i  also  was  taken 
from  the  latter. 

211.  The  adjectives,  except  the  possessive  adjectives  (223),  maybe 
declined,  as   in  Lithuanian,  in  composition  with  yu,  the   adjective 
taking  the  case  endings  as  well  as  yu,  or  being  prefixed  in  its  stem 
form.     The  latter  takes  place  in  all  the  cases  whose  ending  begins 
with  a  consonant.3 

The  comparative  of  adjectives  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -iyus  (5),  to 
which  -yu  is  added,  except  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine 
and  neuter.  If  the  stem  ending  u  of  the  adjective  is  dropped  before 
the  comparative  element,  this  becomes  -iyusyu  or  -y-usyu ;  if  not  it 
coalesces  with  i  of  the  comparative  element  into  e.4 

The  comparative  serves  also  in  the  Slavonic  languages  for  super- 
lative, being  then  accompanied  in  the  younger  languages,  and  some- 
times also  in  Old  Slavonic,  by  a  strengthening  particle.5 

212.  The  numerals  for  3  and  4,  triye,  feturiye  when  masculine,  are 
declined  as  plurals  of  masculine  i  stems,  those  for  5  to  10  end  in  -ti,  and 
are  declined  as  feminines  in  the  three  numbers.6 

The  ordinal  of  3  is  formed  with  -ti,  those  of  4,  5,  6,  9,  10  with  -*«, 
those  of  7,  8  with  -mu,  but  they  are  all  declined  in  composition  with 
y»7(151,  225). 

213.  The  verbs  have  a  present  stem  and  a  non-present  or  infinitive 
stem.     The  latter  is  in  some  verbs — I.  primary,  i.e.,  the  mere  root. 
Other  verbs  form  the  infinitive  stem  with  a  suffix ;  of  which  suffixes 
there  are  five,  nd,  e,  i,  a,  ua  (ova).8 

II.  The  stems  formed  with  nd  subjoined  to  a  root  are  transitive  or 
intransitive,  many  of  them  passive ;  some  of  them  can  drop  the 

1  Miklosich,  iii.  p.  46.  2  Ibid.  iii.  p.  47.  3  Ibid.  iii.  p.  55. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  p.  322.  5  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  ii.  sect.  305. 

6  Miklosich,  iii.  pp.  35,  37.  7  Bopp,  Vergl. "Gram.,  ii.  sect.  322. 

8  Miklosich,  ii.  p.  420. 
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suffix.  If  the  root  forms  also  an  e  stem,  the  nd  stem  is  distinguished 
from  this  by  perfectivity.  The  deverbal  nd  stems  are  perfective  (227), 
the  denominative  passive.1  Miklosich  considers  that  -nd  corresponds 
to  Sanskrit  -nu,  Greek  ->u,  Gothic  -nt  and  that  the  nasal  of  a  came 
from  an  older  u  ;  before  a  vowel  the  a,  like  it,  becomes  ov.2 

III.  The    primary   e   stems,    i.e.,  those   formed   from  roots,    are 
generally  neuter  and  durative.    If  the  root  forms  also  an  i  stem  or  an 
a  stem,  the  e  stem  is  passive. 

The  denominative  e-  stems  are  durative  of  inchoative,  and  signify 
to  become  what  the  noun  denotes.3 

To  -e  corresponds  Sanskrit  -ya,  which,  according  to  Miklosich,  must 
have  become  first  -ay,  then  -ey,  also  Latin  -e,  Gothic  -a!4 

IV.  The  i  stems  are  all  denominative,  according  to  Miklosich,  and 
generally  durative,  their  signification  being  causative,  either  transitive 
or  reflexive.5     But  he  says  that  when  a  primary  stem  and  an  i  stem 
belong  to  the  same  root,  the  latter  is  causative  of  what  the  former 
signifies.     The  radical  vowel  is  Gunated  as  in  Sanskrit,  and  -i  corre- 
sponds to  Sanskrit  -aya. 

Miklosich  thinks  that  in  Sanskrit,  and  in  all  the  other  languages  of 
the  family,  the  causative  was  formed  on  a  verbal  noun  to  which  the 
first  a  of  aya  belonged,  the  causative  element  being  -ya.6 

Amongst  the  i  stems,  there  are  also  some  intensives  and  diminutives.7 

Y.  The  a  stems  are  either  primary  or  deverbal  or  denominative. 
The  primary  and  denominative  are  durative  unless  they  have  a  prefix. 
The  deverbal  are  iterative.  When  the  latter  are  formed  on  primary  stems 
the  radical  vowel  is  strengthened,  but  with  a  different  vowel  increase 
from  that  of  the  nominal  «  stems.8  The  -a  of  the  denominative  a 
stems  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  -aya,  the  stem  ending  of  the  noun  being 
dropped.  The  deverbal  a  stems,  in  the  strengthening  of  the  radical 
vowel  and  in  their  meaning,  approach  in  some  degree  to  the  Sanskrit 
intensives.  Even  primary  verbs  take  this  -a,  which,  however,  with 
some  deverbals  and  denominatives,  they  keep  only  in  the  infinitive.9 
No  class  of  verbs  includes  so  many  intensives  and  diminutives  as  the 
a  class.10 

The  combination  sk  is  properly  in  Slavonic  one  of  those  elements 
by  which  roots  are  determined.  It  remains  accordingly  through  all  the 
verbal  forms ;  thus  i  to  go,  iska  to  seek,  pi  to  sing,  piska  to  sing  with 
the  flute.11 

VI.  The  ova  stems  are  all  secondary,  deverbal  or  denominative. 
The  suffix  consists  of  u  and  a,  u  arising,  according  to  Miklosich,  from 
the  nominal  «  stems,  which  correspond  to  the  Sanskrit  a  stems,  and 
spreading  from  them  to  others,  and  a  being  imperfective  (227). 

The  diminutive  of  these  is  formed  with  -k-om,  -kiua.12 

214.  From  the  infinitive  stem,  the  aorist  is  formed  either  by  sub- 
joining to  it,  if  it  end  in  a  consonant,  the  short  person  endings,  a 

1  Miklosich,  ii.  pp.  421,  423.  2  Ibid.  ii.  p.  429. 

3  Ibid.  ii.  p.  430  ;  iv.  p.  296.  4  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  433,  434. 

5  Ibid.  ii.  p.  435.         «  Ibid.  ii.  p.  451  ;  iv.  p.  297.  7  Ibid.  ii.  p.  452. 

8  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  454,  469,  »  Ibid.  ii.  p.  468.  10  Ibid.  ii.  p.  470. 

11  Ibid.  ii.  p.  480.  12  Ibid   H        486 
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connective  vowel  e  being  inserted,  which,  however,  is  different  from 
the  suffixed  -e  of  the  present,  or  by  subjoining  s  (27)  to  it  if  it  end  in 
a  consonant,  before  which  f,  </,  ::,  s,  are  dropped,  and  the  vowel 
strengthened  for  compensation,  and  I  is  dropped  without  such  com- 
pensation; the  s  may  become  //  /  r  and  I,  mr  and  mlt  at  the  end  of  a 
stem  are  treated  as  vowels.  These  two  formations  are  peculiar  to  the 
Old  Slavonic  and  Servian. 

In  the  latest  form  of  the  aorist,  which  is  common  to  all  the  Slavonic 
languages,  the  s,  which  becomes  h  between  vowels,  is  joined  to  a 
consonantal  stem  by  a  connective  vowel  o,  which  in  the  loss  of  the 
person  endings  of  second  and  third  singular  became  e.  This  o 
expresses  the  remotion  of  the  past.  The  stems  which  end  in  -nd 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  sometimes  change  nd  before  h  to  o.1 

If  the  verbal  stem  end  in  a  vowel,  the  later  aorist  coincides  with 
the  earlier,  as  the  s  of  the  latter  is  li  between  vowels,-  and  the  vowel 
subjoined  to  the  stem  in  the  former  is  replaced  by  the  final  vowel 
of  the  stem. 

The  future  subjoins  sy  (26)  to  the  infinitive  stem,  but  is  formed 
only  by  the  verb  bit.2 

The  first  past  participle  active  is  formed  with  the  suffix  -  s,  the 
second  with  -h,  used  only  as  a  predicate.  The  former  is  declined  as 
ending  in  -vsyvt,  except  in  nominative  singular  masculine  and  neuter 
(211). 

The  past  participle  passive  is  formed  with  -enu  or  -tu. 

The  infinitive  is  formed  with  -ti,  rarely  -tut  the  supine  with  -tu  ; 3 
-ti  might  be  a  locative  case  or  a  genitive,  more  likely,  according  to 
Miklosich,  a  dative,  -tu  an  accusative. 

215.  The  present  stem  is  distinguished  by  the  suffix  e,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  conjugational  vowel  a. 

Some  verbs  do  not  take  this  e.  And  the  i  stems  and  the  primary 
e  stems  take  the  suffix  only  in  first  singular  present.  Probably  it 
coalesced  in  the  other  parts  with  the  stem  ending  into  i.  Some  verbs 
and  classes  of  verbs  have  i  before  the  e,  as  in  Latin  cupio,  and  in 
Greek  xedfy  (xgay/w).4 

The  present  stem  in  some  classes  of  verbs  receives  also  internal 
change,  in  the  strengthening  or  nasalisation  of  the  radical  vowel,  or 
external  addition,  either  -i,  which  Miklosich  considers  euphonic  for 
the  prevention  of  hiatus,  or  -d,  which  he  connects  with  the  root  de, 
Sanskrit  cTa  (159,  192),  or  reduplication,  which,  however,  is  found 
in  only  two  verbs,  da  to  give,  and  de*  (189). 

From  the  present  stem  is  formed  the  imperfect,  by  lengthening  the 
present  suffix  e  to  e  to  express  the  going  on  in  past  time,  and  sub- 
joining h  or  ah,  h  being  same  as  s  of  the  aorist,  and  becoming 
euphonically  s  before  e;  the  imperative  by  adding  the  old  optative  i ; 
the  present  participle  active  by  adding  -nt  to  o,  the  prolonged  present 
vowel  by  which  it  is  absorbed  into  e,  if  ?/  precedes,  into  u  after  any 
other  consonant;  and  the  present  participle  passive  by  the  suffix  -mu 

1  Miklosich,  ii.  pp.  487,  488.  "  Ibid.  ii.  p.  488. 

3  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  328,  488,  489;  iv.  pp.  817,  844.  4  Ibid.  ii.  p.  489-491. 

5  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  491,  492. 
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subjoined  to  i  or  o l  as  the  vowel  of  the  present,  according  to  the 
ending  of  the  stem. 

The  present  participle  passive  is  used  also  as  an  adjective  in  the 
sense  of  Latin  adjectives  in  -Mis.2 

216.  The  person  endings  of  the  present  tense  are  : 

singular.  dual.  plural. 

1st -mi  -ve  -mu 

2d -si  -ta  -te 

3d -tu  -te  -ntu 

Those  of  the  other  tenses  are  : 

singular.  dual.  plural. 

1st -m  -ve  -mu 

2d -s  -ta  -te 

3d -t  -te  -nt 

The  nasal  of  first  singular  and  third  plural  of  both  sets  is  absorbed 
by  preceding  vowel,  and  if  this  be  e  it  becomes  a. 

The  ending  -tu  of  third  singular  present  is  often  dropped,  -tu 
of  third  plural  less  frequently.  Very  seldom  -mi  is  found  instead 
of  -mi.  The  -tu  of  third  singular  is  from  -ti,  -ti.  The  first  dual  is 
rarely  -va  instead  of  -vo.s 

The  dual  person  endings,  -ta,  -te,  were  originally  used  without  dis- 
tinction of  gender ;  but  afterwards  -ta  came  into  use  for  the  third 
person  as  well  as  for  the  second,  and  in  later  writings,  when  the  sub- 
ject was  a  feminine  or  neuter  noun,  the  dual  person  ending  became 
te  or  te  in  conformity  with  the  final  e  of  the  noun 4  (220). 

Verbs,  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel  and  has  no  stem-suffix,  some- 
times have  -tu  for  -t ;  in  the  third  singular  of  the  short  persons 
generally  -s  and  -t  are  dropped,5  and  -nt  is  absorbed  as  a  nasalisation.6 

Old  Slavonic  knows  nothing  of  the  lengthening  of  the  conjugational 
vowel  e  (Sanskrit  a)  in  the  first  singular  dual  and  plural  which  is 
found  in  Sanskrit  (17).  But  in  the  Slavonic  past  tenses  the  first 
singular,  dual,  and  plural  takes  before  it  o,  corresponding  to  a,  the 
first  person  being  reduced  from  -om  to  -«.  This  vowel  distinguishes 
the  past  in  the  simple  aorist  from  the  present,  there  being  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  second  and  third  dual  and  second  plural.  It  must 
express  a  sense  of  the  past,  which  is  so  often  expressed  by  a  ;  and  it 
indicates  that  the  sense  of  the  past  is  stronger  with  the  first  person 
than  with  the  others. 

In  the  aorist,  -sent,  -Tient  of  the  third  plural  become  respectively 
~se,  -se.1 

217.  There  are  also  compound  tenses  in  Old  Slavonic  expressed  by 
the  participles  with  tenses  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

A  perfect  active  is  expressed  by  the  past  participle  in  -lu,  and  the 
present  of  the  verb  yes,  to  be,  a  pluperfect  by  the  same  with  the 
imperfect  of  bu,  to  be,  This  participle  without  yes  has  an  aorist 
signification. 

1  Miklosich,  ii.  p.  493 ;  iii.  p.  95.  2  Ibid.  iv.  p.  832. 

3  Ibid.  iii.  pp.  63,  64.  *  Ibid>  ia>  p<  57,  6  Ibid.  iiL  p.  68> 

8  Ibid.  iii.  p.  98-124.  7  Ibid.  iii.  pp.  80,  98-124. 
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A  future  active  is  expressed  by  the  present  of  the  perfective  verbs, 
by  the  infinitive  with  the  present  either  of  ime  habere,  of  naf  m  inci- 
pere,  or  of  IwtTi  velle ;  a  future  exactwn  by  past  participle  in  -lu  with 
present  of  bad  eintreten  ;  a  conditional  or  ideal  by  the  same  participle 
with  aorist  linn  or  buhv,  the  past  expressing  the  ideal  as  absent  from 
actuality.1  A  passive  is  expressed  by  the  active  with  reflex  object  se, 
or  by  the  passive  participles  with  parts  of  the  verbs  lu,  luva,  lad,  yes.2 

2 18.  Slavonic,  like  Lithuanian  (180),  takes  up  into  the  root  ele- 
ments of  thought  expressed  by  modifications  of  its  vowels,  and  these 
modifications  involve  more  steps  of  vowel  increase  than  there  are  in 
Sanskrit,  which  has  only  Guna  and  Vriddhi.3 

219.  Slavonic  has  a  weak  comparative  sense  of  substantive  objects 
in  respect  of  their  qualities,  so  that  qualities  are  apt  to  be  thought  not 
as  adjectives  with  comparison  of  the  substantive  object  (Def.  6),  but 
by  themselves  as  substantives,  either  in  apposition  to  the  substantive 
to  which  they  belong,  or  connected  with  it  by  the  copulative  conjunc- 
tion or  by  prepositions.4     And  for  the  same  reason  adjectives  are  apt 
to  be  used  substantively,  the  general  noun  being  dropped  because  the 
sense  of  comparison  which  involves  it  is  faint.5 

Abstract  nouns  often  denote  persons,  the  attribute  which  is  used  to 
designate  the  persons  being  abstracted  as  a  substantive  instead  of 
inhering  in  their  substance.6 

An  attribute  cannot  in  Slavonic  be  predicated  of  an  adjective  used 
substantively,  because,  there  being  no  article  with  the  adjective,  this 
has  not  sufficient  substance  to  support  the  copula  as  its  subject,  and  a 
substantive  is  needed  for  that  purpose. 

The  sense  of  possession  is  so  strong  that  the  thought  of  the  pos- 
sessor is  wont  to  enter  into  the  idea  of  what  belongs  to  him,  distinguish- 
ing it  from  other  objects  of  the  same  name,  so  as  to  be  expressed  by 
an  adjective  agreeing  with  it  (Hector -ea  conjux)  instead  of  by  a  substan- 
tive governed  by  it  in  the  genitive  case,  or  through  a  preposition.7 

The  comparative  sense  of  verbs  seems  to  be  weaker  than  that  of 
substantives,  so  that  instead  of  an  adverb  there  is  often  an  adjective 
agreeing  with  the  subject.8 

220.  The  analogy  of  the  ending  e  of  the  nominative  plural  feminine 
has  introduced  in  some  places  in  New  Slavonic  a  feminine  form  me, 
ve  for  the  plural  of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  ;  just  as  the 
third  person  ending  of  third  dual  of  verbs  has  taken  a  feminine  and 
neuter  form  te  in  the  later  remains  of  Old  Slavonic  9  (216). 

Feminine  nouns  may  have  been  sometimes  used  originally  to  denote 
persons  of  the  male  sex,  and  masculines  of  the  female  sex,  the  designa- 
tion being  thought  as  a  subordinate  thing  belonging  to  a  man,  or 
as  an  independent  thing  belonging  to  a  woman  (Def.  16).  And 
nouns  originally  masculine  may  become  feminine,  because  their  stem 
ending  generally  belongs  to  feminine  nouns,  and  the  reason  of  its 
original  use  has  been  lost.  The  sense  of  gender  prevails  over  the 

1  Miklosich,  iv.  p.  808.  2  Ibid.  iii.  pp.  127,  128.  3  Ibid.  ii.  Einl.  p.  xx. 

4  Ibid.  iv.  p.  3-5.  5  Ibid.  iv.  p.  25-31.  6  Ibid.  iv.  p.  6. 

7  Ibid.  iv.  p.  7-16.  8  Ibid.  iv.  p.  16.  9  Ibid.  iv.  p.  20. 
VOL.  ii.  R 
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analogy  of  the  stem  ending  in  many  names  of  cities  which  are  feminine 
though  they  end  in  -w.1 

In  the  later  languages,  many  masculine  substantives  are  in  the 
plural  thought  as  neuter  aggregates,  and  sometimes  neuter  plurals 
have  feminine  adjectives.  In  Old  Slavonic,  neuters  in  -o  when  used 
of  persons  take  -e  in  the  vocative  singular  like  masculines  in  -u. 
There  are  no  substantives  of  common  gender.2 

Slavonic,  like  Teutonic,  shows  in  its  use  of  the  neuter  a  tendency 
to  drop  the  element  of  living  force  (164).  Thus  when  an  adjective, 
or  participle,  or  pronoun  refers  to  substantives  of  different  gender  or 
whose  gender  is  not  noted,  it  is  neuter  (194),  unless  two  substantives 
be  closely  connected  with  each  other,  when  it  agrees  in  gender,  some- 
times with  one,  sometimes  with  the  other,  the  gender  of  one  having 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  other  in  the  close  connection  of  the  two.3 
When  the  subject  denotes  a  multitude  the  predicate  is  neuter  without 
respect  to  the  gender  of  the  subject.4 

In  the  weakening  of  the  sense  of  gender,  the  masculine  forms 
being  more  frequently  used,  tended  to  prevail  over  the  feminine ;  and 
in  the  dative  dual  and  plural,  in  which  there  is  great  similarity 
between  the  two  genders,  the  feminine  substantive  is  not  unfre- 
quently  connected  with  a  masculine  adjective.  In  the  plural  also,  in 
which  the  substantive  idea  is  less  distinct,  the  past  participle  in  -us  is 
often  masculine,  though  belonging  to  a  feminine  noun  •  and  in  many 
of  the  languages  the  participle  in  -lu  has  in  the  plural  only  masculine 
forms.5  It  is  probably  for  a  similar  reason  that  in  the  later  languages 
a  neuter  noun  in  the  accusative  not  unfrequently  has  a  masculine 
adjective.6 

221.  Old  Slavonic  has  the  dual  number  in  all  inflected  classes  of 
words  through  all  cases  and  persons,  and  uses  it  whenever  two  things 
are  spoken  of,  independently  of  the  numeral  two,  or  the  adjective 
loth.  The  same  is  true  more  or  less  of  New  Slavonic  and  Old 
Servian  and  New  Servian,  while  the  other  Slavonic  languages  possess 
at  present  only  some  dual  forms  with  which  the  thought  of  duality  is 
no  longer  connected.7 

New  Slavonic,  however,  has  in  most  places  lost  the  nominative  and 
the  genitive  locative  of  the  dual  of  the  first  and  second  personal 
pronouns.8 

The  plural  is  frequently  expressed  by  collectives,  the  attributive 
nature  (Def.  4)  of  the  individual  being  lost  in  that  of  the  aggregate. 
And  many  substantives  are  used  in  the  singular  for  the  plural,  as  if 
they  were  collectives,  the  individual  not  being  distinguished.  But  in 
the  later  Old  Slavonic  and  in  the  living  Slavonic  languages  collectives 
are  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  plural.  The  plural  or  the  collective 
of  the  inhabitants  is  used  to  denote  the  country.9 

Substantives  which  denote  a  continuous  material  without  indi- 
vidual limitation  (193),  and  abstract  substantives,  may  be  plural.10 

1  Miklosch,  iv.  p.  21-24.          2  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  25,  35.  3  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  33,  35. 

'    4  Ibid.  iv.  p.  54.  6  ibid.  iv<  pp.  36j  37.  6  Ibid>  iv>  p<  34< 

7  Ibid.  iv.  p.  40.  8  Ibid.  iv.  p.  41.  9  Ibid.  iv.  p.  43-45.' 

10  Ibid.  iv.  p.  46. 
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This  indicates  a  weakness  in  the  thought  of  the  common  attributive 
nature,  so  that  it  fails  to  come  out  clear  of  the  individual  objects  noted 
in  the  formation  of  the  idea.  The  singular  of  yeliko  oao$  may  belong 
to  a  plural  noun,  the  individual  being  lost  sight  of.1 

Verbs  and  adjectives  are  generally  connected  in  the  plural  with 
singular  collectives,2  the  reference  which  they  involve  making  the 
sense  of  substance  more  distinct. 

Not  unfrequently  the  verb  is  used  reverentially  in  the  plural  with 
a  singular  subject.3 

222.  The  first  four  cardinal  numerals  are  adjectives,  and  agree  with 
their  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and  case.3    Those  for  5  to  10  are 
feminine  collective  substantives,  and  govern  what  is  numbered  in  the 
genitive  plural4     This  accords  with  a  weak  sense  of  the  individual. 

The  attribute  of  the  cardinals  5  to  10  was  originally  feminine  singular, 
but  afterwards  neuter.5  "  So  great,"  &c.,  are  adjectives  agreeing  with 
noun ;  "  so  many,"  &c.,  are  singular  neuters ;  sometimes,  however, 
they  too  agree  with  nouns.6 

223.  The  third  personal  pronoun  has  in  the  nominative  the  stem 
onu,  in  the  other  cases  yu  ;  in  Bulgarian  it  has  tu  throughout.7 

The  Slavonic  languages  have  not  developed  an  article  carried  out 
completely  in  its  applications  ; 8  though  in  the  oldest  writings  there  is 
an  article' we  used  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  ;  and  the  Slovenians  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Servians,  from  living  in  close  connection  with 
Germans,  have,  especially  in  the  cities,  developed  an  article  out  of  tu, 
which,  however,  the  present  written  language  strives  to  banish.9 

Those  adjectives  which  involve  least  comparison  with  a  general  idea 
do  not  take  the  suffixed  article  (211).  Such  are  in  general  the  posses- 
sive adjectives  (219)  which  denote  relation  with  another  noun  without 
much  sense  of  distinction  from  the  general  one,  and  the  past  participle 
active,  as  it  belongs  so  subjectively  to  its  substantive.10  Adjectives 
also  used  predicatively  are  not  apt  to  take  the  suffixed  article,11  for  the 
reference  is  not  so  much  to  other  things  as  to  realisation  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  suffixed  adjective  came  more  and  more  into  use  in  course  of 
time.11 

224.  The  Slavonic  languages  have  two  negative  particles,  a  simple 
negative  we,  and  a  stronger  negative  nit  which  has  taken  up  i  to 
strengthen  it.12     The  particle  ne  is  usually  written  in  one  word  with 
the  verb,13  and  often  when  thus  prefixed  changes  its  meaning  to  the 
opposite.14     With  similar  effect  it  unites  as  prefix  with  a  noun.15 

The  negative  pronouns  require  a  negative  with  the  verb,16  for  the 
negative  of  the  pronoun  does  not  sufficiently  affect  the  verb. 

225.  Prepositions  are  not  unfrequently  repeated  before  each  of  the 
words  standing  in  the  relation.17 

The  comparative  of  the  adjective  is  in  many  of  the  languages  not 

1  Miklosich,  iv.  p.  46.  2  Ibid.  iv.  p.  48.  3  Ibid.  iv.  p.  51. 

4  Ibid.  iv.  p.  53.  6  Ibid.  iv.  p.  55.  «  Ibid.  iv.  p.  59. 

7  Ibid.  iv.  p.  70.  8  Ibid.  iv.  p.  125.  »  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  125,  126. 

10  Ibid.  iv.  p.  130.  n  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  134, 136.  12  Ibid.  iv.  p.  170. 

13  Ibid.  iv.  p.  171.  14  Ibid.  iv.  p.  173.  »  Ibid.  iv.  p.  175. 

M  Ibid.  iv.  p.  188.  17  Ibid.  iv.  p.  252. 
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declined,  so  as  to  agree  in  case  with  its  noun,1  the  comparison  which 
it  expresses  withdrawing  it  from  close  connection  with  the  noun  (151). 
For  this  reason  also  it  takes  -yu  to  form  the  connection  (211).  On  the 
other  hand,  some  adjectives  are  not  declined  because  their  stem 
coalesces  with  the  substantive.  And  sometimes  substantives  in 
apposition  partially  coalesce,  and  the  last  only  takes  the  case 
ending.1 

The  genitive  singular  takes  the  place  of  the  accusative  singular  in 
masculine  substantives  denoting  living  objects,  but  less  frequently  in 
the  older  language  than  in  the  later.  The  genitive  may  take  the  place 
of  the  accusative  in  the  plural  also  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pro- 
nouns.2 The  object,  when  strongly  thought  in  its  own  idea,  is  only 
partially  thought  as  object;  and  the  act  or  relation  is  thought  as 
affecting  only  part  of  it. 

The  accusative  is  often  governed  by  nouns  derived  from  transitive 
verbs.3 

In  negative  sentences  transitive  verbs  govern  the  genitive  instead 
of  the  accusative  ; 4  for  it  is  not  the  action  as  affecting  the  object  that 
is  denied,  but  the  noun  is  the  object  of  the  denial  of  the  action  ;  the 
latter  is  denied  of  or  from  the  former. 

Neuter  pronouns  often  are  accusative  in  negative  sentences  instead 
of  genitives,5  perhaps  because  they  fall  in  more  closely  to  the  verbal 
idea  so  as  to  be  negatived  along  with  it. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  instrumental  case  is  that  along  which 
the  action  takes  place  (10);  it  expresses  not  only  the  instrument, 
but  also  how  often  and  how  much,  and  the  direction  or  manner  of  a 
process.6 

226.  The  passive  is  expressed  in  Slavonic  by  active  forms  of  neuter 
verbs  (213),  by  the  reflexive  construction  with  the  reflexive  object, 
not  separate  as  when  it  denotes  a  reflex  action,  but  enclitic,  or  by  the 
participles  -mu,  -enu,   -tv,  with   an  auxiliary  verb7  (217).      Middle 
verbs  also  are  expressed  with  the  enclitic  reflexive  object.8    Often  the 
reflexive  object  is  dropped  without  the  verb  becoming  transitive.9     In 
Russian  at  present  the  reflexive  object  follows  the  verb,  but  in  the 
other  languages,  as  formerly  in  Russian,  it  precedes.10 

227.  Verbs  are  distinguished  as  imperfective  or  perfective ;   the 
former  being  thought  duratively  in  the  process,  or  iteratively,  the 
latter  being  thought  in  the  accomplishment  (213).     Iterative  verbs, 
which  are  regularly  formed  with  the  stem  suffix  a,  may  take  a  second 
a  to  form  iteratives  of  iteratives,  hiatus  being  of  course  prevented 
(204) ;  when  negatived,  iterative  verbs  not  only  express  negation  of 
the  iteration,  but  not  unfrequently  a  more  emphatic  negation  of  the 
simple  verb,  the  negative  affecting  each  instance  in  the  iteration. 
Perfective  verbs  may  be  perfective  of  the  momentary  or  of  the  dura- 
tive,  or  of  the  iterative.11 

1  Miklosich,  iv.  p.  342.        2  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  370,  495.  3  Ibid.  iv.  p.  376. 

4  Ibid.  iv.  p.  498.  B  Ibid.  iv.  p.  500. 
6  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  683,  688,  703,  726.  7  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  264,  265. 

8  Ibid.  iv.  p.  266.  a  Ibid.  iv.  p.  270.  »  Ibid.  iv.  p.  271. 

11  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  274,  276,  279,  280. 
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Of  most  unprefixed  verbs  there  are  two  forms,  a  perfective  and  a 
durative,  or  a  durative  and  an  iterative ;  of  others  there  are  three 
forms,  perfective,  durative,  and  iterative ;  of  many  there  are  four 
forms,  perfectives  of  two  kinds,  a  durative  and  an  iterative,  or  a  per- 
fective, a  durative,  an  iterative,  and  an  iterative  of  an  iterative.  The 
difference  is  often  unexpressed,  being  involved  in  different  applications, 
for  many  forms  are  perfective  or  imperfective,  according  to  difference 
of  meaning ;  and  many  verbs  can  be  used  in  the  same  meaning  either 
perfectively  or  iniperfectively.  The  same  forms  are  often  perfective 
or  imperfective,  according  to  difference  of  accentuation  or  quantity  of 
vowels.1 

If  the  perfective  form  of  a  verb  has  gone  out  of  use  it  is  replaced 
by  the  imperfective,  and  this  goes  out  of  use  as  such  ;  and  an  imper- 
fective gone  out  of  use  is  supplied,  an  iterative  by  a  durative,  and  a 
durative  by  an  iterative.  A  simple  iterative  gone  out  of  use  as  such 
is  supplied  by  a  double  iterative,  which  serves  also  for  a  durative.  A 
perfective  is  often  got  by  giving  a  prefix  to  the  durative  form.  A 
prefix  gives  either  direction  or  perfectivity,2  the  prefix  carrying  the 
mind  to  the  end  of  the  process. 

The  iterative  verbs  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  (213),  generally 
become  durative  by  getting  a  prefix,3  the  prefix  having  the  effect  of 
summing  up  the  iteration  into  the  duration  expressed  by  final  a; 
but  many  of  them  become  perfective  of  iterative,  especially  with  net- 
on,  and  po-,  which  expresses  extension.4 

228.  In  Old  and  New  Slavonic,  and  in  Upper  and  Lower  Servian, 
the  verb  is  dual  when  the  subject  denotes  two  things,  whether  they 
belong  to  each   other  or  not.      With  two  or  more  subjects  in  the 
singular  the  verb  is  respectively  dual  or  plural.     If  a  collective  sub- 
ject denotes  persons  or  has  taken  the  place  of  the  plural,  the  verb  is 
plural.5 

229.  The  present  tense  of  durative  verbs  is  not  unfrequently  used 
with  a  future  signification,  to  express  the  future  more  vividly.6 

The  strictly  present  is  going  on  and  is  therefore  durative ;  and  a 
present  perfective  is  present  only  in  anticipation,  as  a  future,  or  as 
what  may  come  at  any  time.*  If  a  past  tense  precede,  a  present  per- 
fective may  be  thought  from  the  standpoint  of  the  past ;  and  in  the 
later  languages  it  is  so  used  as  historical  present.8 

In  Russian  the  second  plural  person  ending  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  first  plural  of  the  present  to  refer  the  verb  to  the  speaker  and  to 
several  other  persons,  who  are  addressed  as  with  a  call  for  co-operation.9 

The  imperative  (optative,  215)  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  sup- 
position, concession,  or  condition ;  and  its  second  person  singular  may 
be  used  when  thought  from  the  standpoint  of  a  past  tense  preceding  it 
to  express  a  quickly  passing  fact  generally  thought  as  in  past  time, 
the  subject  of  this  fact  being,  as  it  were,  commanded  in  the  second 

1  Miklosich,  iv.  p.  280-282.  2  Ibid.  iv.  p.  285-287. 

3  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  317,  332.  4  Ibid.  iv.  p.  331.  5  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  765,  766. 

6  Ibid.  iv.  p.  771.  7  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  772,  776.  8  Ibid.  iv.  p.  778. 

9  Ibid.  iv.  p.  781. 
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person  singular  to  realise  it.  Such  a  fact  is  also  expressed  by  the 
stem  of  many  verbs,  and  thought  in  present,  past,  or  future.1 

The  imperative  is  sometimes  used  in  dependent  clauses  generally 
after  a  question,  in  which  use  it  is  rather  an  optative  or  potential  than 
an  imperative,  oiffda  o  doaffovl  monstrabo  vobis  quern  timeatis.2 

The  past  participles  bulo,  buvalo,  of  the  verbs  bu  (Sans.  Vu),  buva 
(durative),  when  connected  with  a  present  put  it  in  the  past.3 

The  present  participle  active  has  often  a  passive  meaning,  the  action 
being  thought  as  belonging  adjectively  to  its  object  (167). 4  And 
there  is  a  form  in  -ste,  which  Miklosich  thinks  might  be  a  neuter 
accusative  of  this  participle,  which  is  used  like  a  gerund  (167). 5  The 
passive  participle  is  often  replaced  by  an  adjective,  the  action  of  one 
thing  on  another  being  thought  as  qualifying  the  latter.6 

230.  In  Slavonic  that  which  the  subject  realises  is  more  external 
than  in  Teutonic.  Slavonic  thinks  the  verb  more  in  the  external 
process  of  accomplishment,  so  that  the  subjectivity  is  carried  to  the 
end  of  the  process  in  the  perfective  verbs ;  and  doing  or  being  as  an 
end  or  aim  in  the  infinitive  retains  its  connection  with  the  substantive 
which  has  it  for  an  aim ;  whereas  the  infinitive  has  well  nigh  lost 
that  connection  in  Teutonic  (168).  The  infinitive  is  so  verbal  in 
Slavonic  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  language  to  govern  it 
with  a  preposition.7  When  the  substantive  to  which  the  infinitive 
belongs  in  Slavonic  is  different  from  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb, 
it  is  put,  not  in  the  accusative,  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  in  the 
dative ;  the  infinitive,  according  to  Miklosich,  depending  on  the  verb 
and  the  dative  on  the  infinitive.8  This  view  of  the  construction  of 
the  infinitive  leads  Miklosich  to  deny  that  in  Slavonic  or  Latin  the 
infinitive  can  ever  be  really  used  as  a  nominative.9  But  we  know 
that  in  English  the  infinitive,  with  to  before  it,  can  really  be  thought 
as  a  nominative  to  a  verb,  e.g.,  to  die  is  gain.  The  infinitive  is  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  a  principal  verb,  but  may  be  abstracted  as 
an  aim  attributed  to  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood,  in  which 
attribution  thought  passes  from  the  infinitive  to  the  substantive  to 
which  the  aim  is  attributed.  The  latter,  therefore,  does  depend  on 
the  infinitive  through  a  sense  of  attribution,  and  in  Slavonic  is  in  the 
dative  as  that  to  which  the  attribution  is  made  (73).  That  the  infini- 
tive does  in  this  way  govern  the  substantive  to  which  it  belongs  is 
proved  by  the  analogy  of  the  verbal  noun  (see  below),  which  plainly 
does  govern  its  noun.  The  infinitive  as  an  aim  can  express  a  wish, 
purpose,  or  command  as  well  as  an  object  of  a  verb  or  of  a  noun  of 
action ;  and  as  a  dative  it  can  express  a  condition  or  circumstance  in 
proximity  to  which  a  realisation  takes  place.10  The  infinitive  active 
can  take  the  place  of  a  passive  infinitive 10  (167). 

The  supine  expresses  in  many  of  the  Slavonic  languages  the  direct 
object  of  verbs  of  motion.11 

1  Miklosich,  iv.  pp.  782,  794,  798.  -  Ibid.  iv.  p.  798.  3  Ibid.  iv.  p.  815. 

4  Ibid.  iv.  p.  821.  »  Ibid.  iv.  p.  82S.  6  Ibid.  iv.  p.  17. 

7  Ibid.  iv.  p.  872.  8  ibid.  iv.  p.  870.  9  Ibid.  iv.  p.  848. 

10  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  846,  849,  850,  852-861.  «  Ibid.  iv.  pp.  858,  874. 
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A  verbal  substantive  signifying  the  being  or  doing  is  formed  from 
all  verbs  by  adding  -iye  to  the  stem  of  the  past  passive  participle,  so 
that  its  stern  ending  is  -tiye,  -eniye.  It  is  declined  through  all  the  cases 
of  the  singular  number,  and  like  the  infinitive  takes  the  subject  of 
being  or  doing  in  the  dative.  Like  the  infinitive  also,  it  may  take  • 
the  place  of  the  passive,  and  in  Old  Slavonic  it  governs  its  object  like 
the  finite  verb.  It  may  be  governed  by  a  preposition,  and  is  qualified 
by  an  adjective.1 

AEMENIAN. 

231.  The  Armenian   language   has  lived   through   three   periods 
clearly  distinguished  from   each   other.     The   first   extends   to   the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  contained, 
according  to  later  writers,  a  considerable  number  of  literary  works, 
mostly  historical,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.     This  first 
period  had  its  alphabet,  and  a  greater  richness  of  forms  than  the  sub- 
sequent period,  but  its  articulations  cannot  be  recovered.    The  second 
period  reaches  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  includes  the 
classical  writers  of  Armenia.     It  begins  with  the  introduction  of  a 
new  alphabet  by  Mesrob,  arranged   after  the  Greek,   and  founded 
principally  on  the  letters  of  the  first  period.     The  third  period  begins 
with  the  twelfth  century.     It  added  to  the  alphabet  two  letters  o  and 
/,  and  varied  considerably  from,  the  second  period  in  pronunciation 
and  in  the  use  of  the  grammatical  forms.     It  is  the  language  of  the 
second  or  classical  period  that  will  be  studied  here.2 

232.  The  Armenian  alphabet  has  eight  t-  consonants,  of  some  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  nature.    Their  utterance  is  thus 
represented,  t,  ts,  d,  dz,  tsh,  dsh,  dsh  analogous  to  tsh  in  form,  and  next 
but  one  after  it  in  order ;  ds,  dsh,  dsh  analogous  to  ds  in  form,  and  next 
but  one  after  it  in  order.     They  may,  perhaps,  taken  in  this  order,  be 
regarded  as  t,  t\  d,  d',  t,  f,  d,  d',  though  not  properly  distinguished  as 
such  in  speaking.    And  then  the  Armenian  alphabet  would  contain  the 
following  consonants  :   k,  k*  or  (/,  //,  <j,  f,  /',  d,  d\  t,  t\  d,  cf ,  6,  p,  p\ 
b,  h,  %,  y  varying  to  />,  s,  z,  s,  z,  v,  w,  r,  I,  r,  n,  m,  to  which  in  the  third 
period  of  the  language  was  added  /.     The  vowels  are  :  a,  e,  e,  e,  i,  o, 
u  written  ov,  and  to  these  was  added  in  the  third  period  o ;  in  the 
beginning  of  a  word  6  is  pronounced  ivo,  and  e  is  pronounced  ye. 
Two  concurrent  vowels  preserve  each  its  full  value,  except  that  e 
before  a  is  pronounced  y,  and  there  are  the  diphthongs  ai,  ui,  au,  and 
iu.     At  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable  y  is  pronounced  h,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  word  it  lengthens  a  or  o  preceding  it.     The  aspirate  g*  is 
etymologically  akin  to  I,  r.     It  takes  the  place  of  X  in  the  alphabet 
and  in  writing  Greek  words  ;  but  it  is  pronounced  gh.     It  probably 
corresponded  originally  to  the  I  of  the  Slavonic  and  Tartar  languages 
(203).     The  modem  Armenians  pronounce  g,  d,  b,  as  k,  t,  p,  and  k,  t, 
p,  as  g,  d,  b;  this  looks  as  if  they  used  for  both  an  intermediate 
utterance  which  seems  to  transpose  them  ;  but  Lepsius  says  that  there 

1  Miklosich,  iv.  p.  877-880.  2  Lauer,  Gram.  Arm.,  pp.  1,  2. 
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is  an  actual  interchange  of  pronunciation.  The  accent  is  on  the  last 
syllable.1 

233.  There  is  no  grammatical  gender  nor  dual  number. 

The  Armenian  noun  has  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  nominative, 
accusative,  and  vocative  singular,  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem,  if  it  end 
in  a  vowel,  and  if  it  end  in  a  consonant  the  vowel  preceding  that 
consonant  is  dropped,  and  a  similar  tendency  appears  in  those  cases  in 
the  plural  also.  It  is  as  if  in  the  other  cases  the  case  relation 
strengthened  the  thought  of  the  substance  (Dei  4),  referring  rather  to 
that  part  of  the  idea  than  to  the  whole,  and  consequently  strengthened 
the  stern  ending  which  involved  that  element ;  while  in  the  nominative, 
accusative,  and  vocative,  the  weak  case  relation  and  the  substance 
tended  to  be  absorbed  into  the  substantive  idea,  and  the  stem  ending 
to  be  weakened.  The  dropping  of  the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  often 
renders  necessary  the  insertion  of  a  vowel,  generally  i  or  u  before  the 
consonant,  which  is  then  at  the  end,  to  facilitate  its  utterance.  But 
also  when  there  is  already  an  i  or  u  before  that  consonant,  it  is  apt  to 
be  lengthened  to  e  or  uit  in  the  aorist  participle  and  other  stems  e  to 
ea  ;  which  seems  to  indicate  a  strengthening  of  the  residue  of  the  stern 
by  the  absorption  of  the  substance  or  case  relation.  Stems  which  end 
in  u  often  when  they  drop  u  take  r  instead  of  it. 

Some  stems  which  end  in  o,  i,  or  u  change  this  vowel  to  a  in  the 
instrumental  singular  and  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  plural.  This  a 
is  probably  pronominal  and  arthritic  (Def.  7),  the  instrumental  rela- 
tion being  so  strong  as  not  to  combine  with  these  stems  without  its 
help,  and  the  indefiniteness  of  the  individuals  in  the  plural  rendering 
its  help  necessary  with  the  strong  oblique  relations. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  this  a  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
only  stems  which  have  -a  in  all  the  oblique  cases,  singular  and  plural, 
are  proper  names,  and  that  even  the  female  names  formed  with  -uhi 
take  -a,  changing  the  i  before  a  to  y.  Proper  names  are  so  concrete 
that  they  do  not  take  up  an  element  of  relation  so  readily  as  common 
nouns  (V.  60),  and  are  therefore  more  apt  to  use  an  arthritic  con- 
nective (Def.  7).  But  in  other  nouns  also  the  vowel  i  or  u,  which  is 
at  the  end  of  the  fuller  form  of  their  stem,  may  be  connective,  and 
may  by  its  addition  weaken  the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  of  the 
stem. 

If  a  stam  end  in  o,  which  is  preceded  by  y,  the  y  becomes  v.  The 
original  stem  ending  was  -ya,  and  this  became  -vu  ;  but  when  the  u  is 
dropped  or  changed  to  a  the  y  returns. 

Of  stems  ending  in  a  vowel,  most  of  those  which  have  a  guttural 
or  dental  before  the  final  vowel  end  in  i. 

The  stems  which  end  in  a  consonant 'end  in  g,  r,  or  n. 

Stems  which  end  in  g  or  r  have  in  their  full  form  e  before  the  final 
consonant,  those  in  n  have  a  or  i.  Those  in  -in  change  it  to  -an  in 
the  instrumental  singular  and  the  oblique  cases  of  the  plural,  the  sub- 
stantive idea  being  thought  in  these  cases  principally  in  its  substance, 
and  that  part  being  consequently  strengthened  in  expression.  Soiue- 

1  Lauer,  p.  3-6 ;  Lepsius,  Standard  Alphabet,  p.  133. 
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times  final  n  is  dropped  after  another  consonant  in   the   reduced 
stem.1 

234.  The  nominative  singular  is  the  reduced  stem ;  the  nominative 
plural  takes  -A',  which  is  generally  added  immediately  to  the  reduced 
form  of  the  vocalic  stems,  but  those  which  end  in  u,  particularly  those 
which  in  the  reduced  stem  change  u  to  t;  are  apt  to  retain  u  in  the 
nominative  plural,  and  to  insert  n  between  u  and  k\     The  nominative 
plural  of  stems  which  end  in  a  consonant  sometimes  join  #  immedi- 
ately to  the  reduced  stem,  as  all  those  in  -Oivn  (ouvvi),  sometimes  to  the 
fuller  stem,  as  all  those  in  -g  or  -rn.     Many  reduced  stems  in  -n  insert 
u  before  the  n  in  the  nominative  plural  for  facility  of  utterance.2 

The  accusative  singular  is  the  same  as  nominative  singular.  The 
accusative  plural  differs  from  nominative  plural  only  in  taking  -s 
instead  of  -Af.  The  accusative,  when  defined,  is  preceded  by  2,  which 
is  probably  a  demonstrative  element ;  z  is  repeated  before  an  adjec- 
tive or  genitive,  which  is  connected  with  an  accusative.2 

The  vocative  singular  and  plural  is  the  same  as  the  nominative.3 

The  genitive  singular  is  the  fuller  stem  ;  but  stems  ending  in  -o  or 
-a  take  y  (h),  those  in  -o  often  take  -f .  The  genitive  plural  adds  -f 
to  the  fuller  stem;  and  those  -u  stems  which  take  n  before  &  in 
nominative  plural  retain  the  n  in  genitive  plural.3  Very  seldom  the 
genitive  plural  is  formed  from  the  reduced  stem.4 

The  dative  singular  and  plural  is  the  same  as  the  genitive.  But 
some  u  stems  form  also  a  dative  singular  in  -w-m.4 

The  ablative  singular  case  ending  is  -e,  subjoined  to  the  fuller  stem  ; 
the  -e  after  a  or  o  melts  into  y,  or  rather  h  as  a  mere  lengthening  of 
those  vowels,  but  it  absorbs  into  itself  final  i.  Stems  ending  in  -can 
make  ablative  singular  in  -erie,  dropping  a,  those  in  -in  make  it  in  -riet 
dropping  i.  Sometimes  in  the  ablative  singular  stems  ending  in  a 
vowel  take  m  instead  of  their  final  vowel  before  -e.  Those  o  stems 
which  form  genitive  singular  in  -of,  sometimes  in  the  ablative  singular 
add  -e  to  this  instead  of  to  the  fuller  stem.  The  ablative  always  has 
I  or  y  prefixed,  which  means  in.  The  ablative  plural  differs  from 
genitive  plural  only  by  this  prefix.5 

The  instrumental  case  ending  is  -v  added  to  the  vowel  stems,  but 
absorbed  by  final  u  without  lengthening  it ;  -b  added  to  the  stems 
which  end  in  a  consonant  and  to  some  of  those  which  end  in  -u, 
especially  those  which  in  the  reduced  stem  take  r  instead  of  u ;  n 
before  b  becomes  m.  The  instrumental  plural  adds  -Ic  to  the  instru- 
mental singular ;  -avlc  and  -amble  may  become  -o//.6 

235.  The  adjectives  are  declined  as  the   substantives.     Many  of 
them,  however,  especially  polysyllabic  ones,  which  have  the  form  of 
reduced  nominal  stems  ending  in  a  consonant,  are  not  declined.7 

The  comparative  suffix  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  is  -guin,  fuller 
form  -gunij  joined  immediately  to  stems  which  end  in  a  vowel,  final  i 
of  stem  being  changed  to  e;  but  when  it  is  joined  to  stems  ending 

1  Lauer,  p.  8-13.  2  Ibid.  pp.  14,  81.  3  Ibid.  p.  15. 

4  Ibid.  p.  16.  5  Ibid.  p.  17.  6  Ibid.  pp.  17,  18. 

?  Ibid.  p.  25. 
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in  a  consonant,  a  is  inserted  between.  If  two  or  more  adjectives  are  to 
be  taken  as  in  the  comparative  degree,  generally  only  the  first  or  the 
last  has  the  suffix.1  There  is  no  superlative  form.1 

236.  The  cardinal  numerals  are  :  min  eg  1,  erku  2,  er  3,  tors  k'ar  4, 
king  5,  wet*  6,  evOn  7,  uO  8,  inn  9,  tasn  10.     they  are  inflected,  the 
numerals  11  to  16  according  to  the  i  declension  being  formed  with  the 
unit  before  the  ten  without  the  copulative  conjunction;  those  for  17, 
18,  19  have  the  copulative,  and  both  their  parts  may  be  inflected. 
The  multiples  of  10  precede  the  units,  and  both  may  be  inflected. 
The  ordinals  are  mi  1st,  erJcir  2d,  erir  3d;  4th  to  10th  end  in  -ord 
(245),  llth  to  19th  in  -erord* 

Multiplicative  numerals  are  formed  with  -patik,  sometimes   with 
kin, 

237.  The  following  are  the  declensions  of  the  pronouns  : 


1st  Pers. 

2dPers. 

this. 

this. 

this. 

/Nominative     . 

es 

du 

sa 

ais 

su'in 

[Accusative. 

z'is 

z'tfe'z 

z'sa 

z'ais 

z'su'in 

£  1  Genitive     .     . 

im 

k'o 

sara 

aisr 

sor'in 

3 

aisor'ik 

g  (Dative  .     .     . 

ind 

k'e'z 

sma 

aism 

sm'in 

51 

sm-in 

aism'ik 

&   Ablative     .     . 

yine'n 

ik-e'n 

isma'rie 

yaisma'ne 

not  found 

inde'n 

\Instrumental  . 

inev 

Tcev 

sowav 

aisu 

sowin 

aisu'ik 

sow'imb 

Nominative     . 

mek1 

dutc 

soli'  a        aisle 

sok1  'in 

saiJc 

aisoti  'ik 

Accusative  .     . 

z'me'z 

z'de'z 

z'sosa 

z'aiss 

z*  sos'  in 

J 

<j 

z'sais 

z'aisos'ik 

«( 

I 

Genitive     . 
Dative  .     .     . 

mer 
me'z 

der 
de'z 

Isot'a  I 

aist\  or      ( 
aisot'  'ik      \ 

sotf'un,  or 
sot1  imf 

Ablative     .     . 

ime'nf 

~idc-nf 

isot^a-nc 

yaisf 

isot*  munf 

ide'zen 

yaistfa'ne 

Instrumental  . 

mevk1 

devk* 

sok'avk* 

aisok1  'ivk1 

sole  'imblS 

meoJc 

deavk* 

sotfok* 

aisok'  'imWt 

sok'umbk* 

deoV 

The  reflexive  pronoun  is  iv,  cv;  genitive,  dative,  ivr;  ablative,  yivrme; 
instrumental,  ivrev.  There  is  also  a  form  with  n,  ivn ;  singular : 
genitive,  dative,  ivrean  ;  instrumental,  iureamb,  ivreav  ;  plural :  nomi- 
native, ivreank1;  genitive,  dative,  ivreant1;  instrumental,  ivreambk*. 
Like  sa  are  declined  da  and  na ;  like  ais,  aid  and  ain ;  like  suin, 
duin  and  nuin ;  s  denotes  the  near,  d  the  less  remote,  n  the  more 
remote.  The  two  latter  groups  are  declined  also  as  ending  in  -?',  by 
later  writers  as  in  -u,  the  ui  of  the  last  being  changed  by  these  to  u. 
The  elements  marked  separate  are  strengthening  pronominal  elements. 


Lauer,  p.  26. 


2  Ibid.  p.  27-30. 
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The  elements  s,  d,  n,  are  affixed  as  demonstrative  particles  to  nouns 
and  pronouns,  also  a  and  k.  The  genitive  of  the  pronouns  with  -o, 
those  in  a  with  -y  (J),  form  possessive  adjectives.1 


& 


Interrog. 
tive     .     .     .     .     o,  ow 
ive      .     .     .     .     zo,  zoio 
3     uir 
um 

Relative. 
or 
zor 
orui 

Indefinite. 
ok1 
zok1 
urult 

3     yume 

yorme 

yumek' 

Genitive 

Dative 

Ablative 

Instrumental  . 

Nominative 

Accusative 

Genitive     . 

Dative uit* 

Ablative yuit" 

Instrumental  . 


uik' 
zuis 
uit' 


orow 

ortf 

zors 

orot* 

orot" 

yorot1 

orowk* 


There  is  another  interrogative  pronoun  rarely  used,  and  only  in 
the  singular,  nominative  i,  accusative  zi,  genitive  er,  dative  im,  him, 
ablative  line,  instrumental  iv  ;  also  a  third,  int  quid.  There  are  also 
ink'ean  ipse,  omn  aliquis,  ik',  imn,  int,  aliquid.2 

238.  The  Armenian  verb  forms  a  present  stem  by  adding  to  the 
root  -e,  -a,  -u,  or  -i,  but  sometimes  the  vowel  of  the  present  stem  is 
not  confined  to  it,  but  is  radical.  Sometimes  the  verb  adds  to  the 
root  in  the  present  stem,  -ane  or  -ne,  -ana  or  -e?ia,  ~nu,  -at  -ant  -t  or  -nt, 
adding  to  these  last  four  -e  or  -i.  The  vowel  -i  is  generally  passive, 
though  very  many  neuter  and  deponent  verbs  have  it  also ;  it  is 
sometimes  added  in  the  passive  to  u  of  the  present  stem ;  it  is  used 
only  in  the  present  and  the  third  singular  imperfect.3 

Besides  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  formed  from  the  present 
stem,  there  is  an  aorist  and  a  future  formed  from  the  root.4 

The  stem  of  the  aorist  is  formed  by  adding  -tt  to  the  root,  immedi- 
ately if  it  ends  in  a  vowel,  but  if  it  do  not,  mediately,  with  a  con- 
nective vowel,  with  e  if  the  conjugational  vowel  is  e  or  i  (except  as 
dicere,  git  scire,  kar  posse,  which  take  a  though  they  are  of  the  e 
conjugation),  with  a  if  this  be  the  conjugational  vowel,  or  with  the 
a  or  e  which  precedes  the  na  of  denominatives.5  Many  verbs  which 
form  their  present  stem  by  adding  e  or  i  to  the  root,  also  ta  dare  and 
ga  venire, 'all  those  which  form  it  with  -u,  -ne,  -t,  -nt,  and  many  which 
form  it  with  -nu,  make  an  aorist  without  -t',6  which  may  be  called  a 
second  aorist,  the  other  being  first  aorist;  but  the  one  verb  forms 
only  one  aorist ;  though  there  is  often,  along  with  a  first  aorist,  a 
participle  of  the  second  aorist.4  In  the  second  aorist  the  person 
endings  are  connected  with  the  root  by  the  same  vowels  as  with  £ 
in  the  first  aorist.6 

The  augment  e-  is  in  the  third  singular  of  first  aorist,  and  in  the 


1  Lauer,  p.  32-37. 
4  Ibid.  p.  43. 


2  Ibid.  pp.  37,  38. 
5  Ibid,  pp,  48,  49. 


3  Ibid.  pp.  41,  42. 
«  Ibid.  p.  49. 
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imperfect  ei,  also  in  the  third  singular  of  the  second  aorist,  when  this 
would  be  a  monosyllable  without  it,  and  throughout  the  three  second 
aorists  etu,  eki,  and  edi.  Before  a  and  o,  and  sometimes  before  con- 
sonants, it  becomes  e.1 

The  first  future  stem  is  formed  by  adding  -£'  to  the  stem  of  the 
first  aorist,  and  the  second  future  by  adding  -t*  to  the  root,  i  being 
prefixed  to  £  in  the  first  singular  in  the  active,  and  ai  in  the  passive, 
sometimes  eai  in  second  future  passive.  In  the  second  plural  first 
future  £  before  iK  becomes  £. 

In  the  other  persons  of  the  future  i  is  not  interposed  except  some- 
times in  second  future,  but  the  first  tl  of  first  future  becomes  s  unless 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  radical  vowel.2 

There  is  a  subjunctive  mood  for  the  present  and  sometimes  for  the 
imperfect,  and  imperative  and  participles  for  present  aorist  and  future.3 

The  person  endings  of  the  present  indicative  and  subjunctive  are 
singular  -m,  -s,  — ,  plural,  -w#,  -A?,  -n. 

In  the  other  tenses  and  moods  the  m  of  the  first  person  singular 
and  plural  is  dropped  except  sometimes  in  the  future.  The  s  of 
second  singular  remains  in  the  future  indicative  and  future  impera- 
tive ;  but  in  the  latter  it  sometimes  is  changed  to  r  ;  it  is  dropped  in 
the  aorist  imperative  of  the  e,  a,  and  u  conjugations,  also  in  the 
imperative  of  the  first  aorist  in  the  i  conjugation,  though  here  it  also 
becomes  r,  as  it  always  does  in  the  imperative  of  the  second  aorist  of 
the  i  conjugation ;  it  becomes  r  also  in  the  imperative  of  the  present, 
in  the  imperfect  and  in  the  aorist  indicative.  The  endings  Af  and 
n  of  second  and  third  plural  are  maintained  throughout.  But 
besides  A;'  of  second  plural  there  is  also  found  in  the  aorists  of  the  i 
conjugation  the  ending  -rule.*  The  third  singular  of  the  passive  aorists 
ends  in  v.5 

In  the  third  singular  and  second  plural  of  the  present  the  conjuga- 
tional  vowels  e  and  a  are  lengthened  to  compensate  for  the  dropped 
t.&  In  the  third  singular  first  aorist  e  before  £  is  increased  to  ea  or  e. 
If  third  singular  of  first  or  second  aorist  would  end  in  two  consonants, 
i  is  inserted  between  them  for  euphony.7 

In  the  aorist,  the  person  endings  are  connected  with  the  stem  by 
the  following  vowels  for  each  person  in  the  active,  except  the  verbs 
ta  and  #«,  which  have  no  connective  vowels  ;  singular,  first  i,  second 
e,  third  —  ;  plural,  first  a,  second  i  or  e,  third  i.  In  the  passive,  a  is 
the  connective  for  all  the  persons,  lengthened  in  the  first  singular  and 
second  plural,  and  often  in  the  second  aorist  preceded  throughout  by 
e.  The  passive  formation  of  the  aorist  has  very  often  an  active 
signification,  especially  in  the  second  aorist.8 

In  the  future  the  connective  vowels  of  the  persons  are :  active, 
singular  — ,  e,  e,  plural  u,  i}  e  ;  passive,  singular  — ,  it  i,  plural,  u,  i,  i.g 

In  Armenian  there  is  only  one  simple  imperfect,  that  of  the  verb 
substantive,  whose  root  is  e.  Its  persons  are  ci,  eir,  er,  eaJc,  eitf}  tin  ; 
the  r  of  third  singular  is  radical  and  represents  s.  The  imperfect 

1  Lauer,  p.  50.  2  Ibid.  pp.  51,  52.  3  Ibid.  p.  44. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  45,  46.  5  Ibid.  p.  48.  6  Ibid.  p.  46. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  49,  50.  8  Ibid.  pp.  47,  48,  50.  9  Ibid.  p.  51. 
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of  other  verbs  is  formed  by  coalition  of  their  present  stem  with  this 
suffixed  to  it.1 

The  aorist  participle  with  the  present  of  the  verb  substantive 
expresses  a  perfect,  with  its  imperfect  a  pluperfect,  with  its  future  a 
futurum  exactum.  The  future  participle  with  the  same  tenses  forms 
a  present,  past,  and  future,  inchoative.  These  compound  tenses  have 
both  active  and  passive  signification.2 

239.  The  subjunctive  is  formed  by  subjoining  -f  to  the  present 
stem,  e  becoming  i  before  it,  and  a  becoming  ai.  The  vowels  which 
connect  the  person  endings  with  t',  are  e  lengthened  to  e  in  third 
singular,  for  the  e  and  a  conjugations,  u  for  the  u  conjugation,  i  for 
the  i  conjugation.3 

The  imperfect  subjunctive,  which  is  rare,  is  formed  by  coalition  of 
the  stem  of  the  present  subjunctive  with  the  imperfect  of  the  verb 
substantive  e.4 

A  prohibitive  imperative  is  formed  in  second  singular  and  second 
plural  by  prefixing  the  negative  mi  to  the  present  stem,  and  subjoin- 
ing the  person  endings  -i  singular,  -Jc  plural,  e  and  a  before  #  becoming 
e  and  ai.* 

The  present  imperative  is  lost,  and  instead  of  it  is  used  the  aorist 
imperative,  which  has  only  the  second  singular  and  the  second  plural. 
It  has  the  acute  accent  on  its  last  syllable.4 

The  second  singular  imperative,  first  aorist  active,  has  no  person 
ending,  and  has  also  generally  dropped  t*  and  the  vowel  following  it ; 
e  preceding  becomes  ea,  sometimes  e  ;  monosyllabic  imperatives  of  first 
aorist  and  second  singular  retain  £'.  Imperatives  of  first  aorist  of  u 
conjugation  consisting  of  two  consonants  insert  i  between  them. 

The  second  singular  imperative  first  aorist  passive  either  drops 
person  ending  and  connective  vowel,  or  these  and  also  £',  increasing 
in  both  cases  e  before  t*  to  ea  ;  or  it  subjoins  -ir  to  t\ 

The  second  singular  imperative  second  aorist  is  in  the  active  the 
root,  in  the  passive  the  root  with  -ir.  The  second  plural  first  and 
second  aorist  active  and  passive  is  same  as  the  indicative.5 

The  imperative  first  and  second  future  active  and  passive  is  same 
as  indicative,  but  has  the  acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable ;  but  the 
second  singular  sometimes  has  -ir,  before  which  t*  becomes  if.6 

The  infinitive  subjoins  -I  to  the  conjugational  vowel  of  the  present 
stem.7 

Participles  are  formed  from  the  stems  of  the  present  and  aorist  by 
subjoining  og\  <jy;  the  present  stem  drops  the  conjugational  vowel. 
First  and  second  aorist  participles  of  both  active  and  passive  signifi- 
cation are  formed  by  subjoining  the  participle  of  the  verb  substan- 
tive e  to  the  stem  of  the  first  aorist  or  to  the  root.7 

Participles  of  the  future,  with  active  and  passive  signification,  are 
formed  by  subjoining  to  the  infinitive  -of  or  -it  tho  infinitive  ending  -ul 
dropping  u,  and  -il  becoming  -el.7  These  seem  to  be  compound. 

A  second  passive  is  expressed  for  all  verbs  by  the  aorist  participles 
with  passive  signification,  and  the  auxiliary  verb  linil  fieri.8 

1  Lauer,  pp.  46,  47.  2  Ibid.  p.  53.  3  Ibid.  pp.  53,  54. 

4  Ibid.  p.  54.  5  Ibid.  p.  55.  •  Ibid.  pp.  55,  56. 

7  Ibid.  p.  56.  »  Ibid.  p.  57. 
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The  verb  eg  anil,  yiyttG&ai,  in  its  aorist  and  future  supplies  those 
parts  of  el  esse  as  an  auxiliary  verb.1 

240.  The  prepositions  which  are  truly  such  and  do  not  govern  as 
nouns  are  few  in  Armenian.2 

241.  In  the  formation  of  nouns  which  denote  natives  of  places,  or 
members  of  sects,  schools,  parties,  &c.,  the  following  suffixes  are  used  : 
eay,  ean,  eant\  i,  tli,  ak,  ki,  uk,  K,  aiti,  ik\  anti,  kan,  uni;  t'i  is  the 
most  frequent,  generally  with  a  prefixed  to  it,  making  the  genitive  in 
-t'ui,  and  declined  as  ending  in  o. 

Suffixes  of  place  of  the  object  denoted  by  the  root  are  :  stan,  stani, 
ot\  anof,  enot1,  van,  mni,  ian,  an,  ean,  ak,  eak,  i,  ut,  urd. 

Suffixes  of  plants  which  produce  the  object  denoted  by  the  root 
are  :  eni,  i. 

Suffixes  of  adjectives  are  as  follows  :  of  material,  eg  en,  i;  of  moral 
disposition,  cfan,  zet,  zot,  sot;  of  form,  ard,  si;  of  time,  eay,  ean, 
kan,  ain,  ami,  in,  ayin,  i,  e,  oy,  oyin,  ori,  orin,  oreay,  orneay  ;  of 
privation,  at,  ud,gar,  zet. 

Suffixes  of  diminutives  :  ak,  oik,  uk,  ek,  ik,  eak. 

Suffixes  of  abstract  nouns  of  action  :  uOivn,  but  when  the  root  ends 
in  s  the  suffix  is  t,  when  in  n  or  r  it  is  d,  the  final  s,  n,  or  r  being 
also  preceded  by  u;  also  st,  mn,  ad1,  uad1,  uad'oy,  an,  un,  ui6°,dQ,  ak, 
uk,  uit\  ut1,  of,  Jc,  ik1,  &c. 

Suffixes  of  nouns  of  the  actor  :  it,  ut,  ak,  eak,  ik,  uk,  ku,  kan,  ker, 
an,  eay,  ad1,  erim,  ord,  aur,  nak  ;  of  the  instrument,  of,  it,  ord,  i,  ik, 
iTc,  ki,  kiJc,  ai,  agak,  an,  aran,  anaTc,  eak,  ak,  uk,  ek,  ken,  ut,  nil, 
uklak  ;  of  person  occupied  about  the  thing  denoted  by  the  root,  pan? 

Compound  nouns  are  formed  of  two  nominal  stems  connected  by 
the  copulative  ev  or  u.  Possessive  and  other  compounds  are  formed 
of  a  noun  preceded  by  a  noun,  pronoun,  &c.,  which  determines  it  or 
depends  on  it.4 

242.  Denominative  verbal  stems  are  formed  by  -a,  -e>  -i  (not  -u), 
-ana,  -ena.5 

Verbal  stems  are  compounded  with  prepositions.5 

Intransitive  verbs  become  transitive,  and  transitives  become  causa- 
tive by  composition  with  fufanel  ostendere,  reddere,  the  verb  preced- 
ing in  its  first  aorist  stem  or  in  its  root,  and  the  first  t*  of  t'ut'anel 
being  dropped.  If  the  root  of  the  verb  ends  in  I,  then  -ut'anel  when 
attached  to  it  becomes  uzanel.  The  root  of  fufanel  is  futl.Q 

Two  verbal  stems  are  often  joined  in  composition  by  ev  copulative 
conjunction.7 

243.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  in  Armenian  any  absorption  of 
elements  into  the  root  such  as  in  Sanskrit,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  and 
Slavonic  indicates  a  spreading  quality  of  thought. 

244.  There  is  no  determinate  order  for  the  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  sentence  except  that  prepositions  and  conjunctions  precede 
what  depends  on  them.8 

The  adjective  sometimes  remains  in  the  nominative  singular,  instead 
of  taking  the  case  and  number  of  its  substantive.  Of  several  adjec- 

1  Lauer,  p.  62.        2  Ibid.  p.  69.  3  Ibid.  p.  71-73.         4  Ibid.  pp.  73,  74 

6  Ibid.  p.  75.  6  Ibid.  pp.  75,  76.    *  Ibid.  p.  76.  »  Ibid.  p.  77. 
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lives  belonging  to  a  noun,  all  or  some  or  none  may  take  its  case  and 
number.  Sometimes  the  adjective  and  not  the  substantive  has  the 
case  and  number.1 

The  numerals  are  attributes  of  their  substantive ;  but  there  are  the 
two  following  deviations  from  concord. 

After  the  cardinal  numbers  above  two  the  substantive  is  very  apt  to 
be  in  the  ablative  plural ;  often  it  is  in  the  singular.- 

The  accusative  prefix  z  is  not  repeated  before  a  noun  in  apposition, 
nor  is  a  preposition.2 

A  verb  is  plural  when  its  subject  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  but  a 
predicate  may  be  singular  with  plural  subject.3 

The  relative  pronoun  generally  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  number, 
but  very  often  it  remains  singular,  especially  if  nominative  or  accusative, 
though  the  antecedent  be  plural.  Sometimes  the  antecedent  when  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  is  omitted,  and  the  relative  takes  its  case  when 
it  ought  regularly  to  be  in  the  accusative.4 

The  nominative  is  used  absolutely  where  Latin  uses  the  ablative 
and  Greek  the  genitive,5  but  the  genitive  also  is  used  absolutely,  and 
may  be  identical  with  the  subject.6 

The  instrumental  expresses  also  the  relation  with.7 

The  future  tense  is  also  used  with  an  optative  or  potential  signifi- 
cance, subjunctively  after  zi  in  order  that,  or  imperatively  both 
with  the  negative  and  without  it.  In  these  senses  also  the  subjunc- 
tive is  used,  as  well  as  hypothetically  and  interrogatively.8 

The  noun  which  is  connected  with  the  infinitive  like  a  subject  may 
sometimes  instead  of  being  in  the  genitive  be  in  the  nominative,  i.e., 
in  the  reduced  stem.9 

The  present  and  aorist  participles  are  to  be  regarded  as  verbal 
adjectives.9 

245.  The  Armenian  language  is  doubtless  a  member  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  formations  of  the  stem  of  the 
verb,  and  in  the  person  endings ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  some 
of  its  forms  with  those  of  the  other  Indo-European  languages. 

The  t*  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  Armenian  forms  is  deduced 
by  Bopp  from  Sanskrit  y,  and  the  k'  of  the  plural  from  Sanskrit  s, 
though  he  admits  that  it  is  only  in  the  grammatical  endings  that  these 
correspondences  can  be  shown.10  He  argues  with  great  force  that  in 
the  Armenian  subjunctive  £  corresponds  to  y  in  the  Sanskrit  potential.11 
The  use  and  meaning,  however,  of  the  Armenian  subjunctive  corre- 
spond to  the  Zend  subjunctive  rather  than  to  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit 
potential  (52,  244).  And  in  order  to  maintain  the  correspondence 
between  Armenian  t"  and  Sanskrit  y,  he  has  to  deduce  the  Armenian 
aorist  from  the  Sanskrit  causative  formation,12  and  the  genitive  plural 
from  the  dative  plural.13  The  former  is  rather  daring,  and  even  the  latter 
does  not  seem  to  be  correct.  For  it  appears  rather  that  the  genitive 
took  the  place  of  the  dative,  the  latter  still  remaining  in  the  singular  in 

1  Lauer,  pp.  77,  78.  2  Ibid.  pp.  78,  79.  3  Ibid>  p>  79. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  79,  80.  8  Ibid.  p.  80.  G  Ibid.  p.  84. 

7  Ibid.  p.  87.  8  Ibid.  pp.  92,  93.  9  Ibid.  p.  95. 

1°  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  Beet.  216.         "  Ibid.  i.  p.  371.  12  Ibid.  i.  p.  373. 
»  Ibid.  i.  p.  425. 
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those  u  stems  which  form  their  dative  in  -um.  This  is  plainly  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Indo-European  dative  ending,  whose  original  V 
readily  becomes  m  (143,  184,  209),  and  it  is  very  arbitrary  to  deduce  it 
as  Bopp  does  from  the  pronominal  element.  But  if  it  is  the  genitive 
which  has  encroached  on  the  dative,  then  the  t'  which  is  in  both  in 
the  plural,  as  well  as  the  £  which  some_  strong  o  stems  have  in  the 
singular,  probably  came  from  s  (plural  sdm}  rather  than  from  y.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  numeral  for  6  wet',  whose  w  Bopp  accounts  for  by 
comparison  with  Zend  ksvas,  without  noticing  that  the  t*  of  the  former 
should  correspond  to  s  of  the  latter.1  If  this  be  the  true  corre- 
spondence then  the  formative  element  of  the  aorist  and  future 
corresponds  in  Armenian  to  the  ,<?  of  the  other  languages,  and  the 
subjunctive  formation  is  a  slightly  varied  application  of  the  same 
element,  the  conjugation  vowel  tending  to  be  weakened  before  it  with 
an  infusion  of  i  as  from  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  potential. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  ft  seems  to  correspond  to  s,  not  only 
in  the  plural  of  the  noun  and  pronoun,  but  also  in  the  person  endings 
of  the  verb.  Now  s  is  not  the  only  Indo-European  plural  ending. 
Masculine  pronouns  in  Sanskrit,  and  the  original  a  stems  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  prefer  i.  The  distinction  of  gender  having  been  given  up  in 
Armenian,  the  masculine  forms  tended  to  prevail,2  for  the  masculine  is 
the  simple  noun,  the  feminine  is  the  special  form  which  is  called  forth 
by  the  sense  of  gender ;  and  the  prevalence  of  one  form  for  the  plural  in 
nouns  and  pronouns  would  lead  to  its  adoption  in  the  person  endings 
also.  The  original  Indo-European  plural  ending  was  probably  syas  or 
yas  (9),  having  close  affinity  with  the  ending  iyans  of  the  comparative  of 
adjectives ;  and  yt  from  which  came  the  plural  ending  i,  is  near  akin  to 
the  gutturals.  Accordingly  the  comparative  ending  in  Armenian  is  gum, 
guni,  which  Bopp  connects  with  Sanskrit  guna,3  an  element  of  kindred 
meaning  indeed,  and  applied  to  express  -plex,  -fold  (Armenian  -kin), 
but  never  used  to  express  the  comparative  degree.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  g  of  the  comparative  and  A?  of  the  plural  both  came 
from  y  or  i  by  a  hardening  of  the  utterance,  which  would  fall  in  with 
Armenian  phonetic  habits.  For  Armenian  is  remarkable  for  its  dis- 
tinction of  hard  and  soft  utterances,  which  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
fulness  of  its  alphabet ;  and  this  distinction  tends  to  make  the  hard 
utterances  harder,  and  the  soft  ones  softer,  each  being  relieved  from 
the  associations  of  the  other  (97).  An  element  used  sometimes  where 
it  had  a  stress  of  meaning,  and  at  other  times  in  a  weaker  sense,  tends  to 
divide  in  such  a  language  into  distinct  utterances.  Thus  the  original 
y  of  the  ending  of  the  genitive  singular  (9)  is  represented  in  Armenian 
by  y.  And  the  s,  which  in  the  forms  above  mentioned  is  represented 
by  t\  remains  in  the  accusative  plural,  and  becomes  r  in  the  genitive  of 
the  pronouns,  often  in  the  second  singular  person  ending,  and  in  the 
third  singular  imperfect  of  the  verb  substantive,  where  it  corresponds 
to  radical  s. 

The  U  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  Bopp  rightly  deduces  from 
v,  or  rather  w* 

1  Bopp,  ii.  p.  74.  2  Ibid.  i.  p.  471.  3  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  52,  53. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  p.  108. 
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The  v  or  b  of  the  instrumental  corresponds  to  &e  in  Skr.  Vis. 

The  ablative  tends  to  be  formed  on  the  dative,  expressing  from 
proximity ;  its  «  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  -at,  being  lengthened  by  drop- 
ping t. 

The  declension  of  the  pronouns  is  strengthened  with  additional 
pronominal  elements,  but  the  m  which  occurs  in  their  dative  and 
ablative  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  dative  ending  than  to  sma. 

The  d  of  the  first  person  dative  singular  probably  comes  from  y 
(ft yam). 

The  future,  which  is  represented  as  formed  on  the  first  aorist  by  the 
addition  of  another  t\  is  in  truth  the  Indo-European  formation  with 
sy,  the  y  being  assimilated  by  the  s  and  both  hardened  to  £*.  In  the 
first  singular  the  double  letter  is  divided  by  i,  expressive  of  a  sense  of 
the  active  subjectivity  of  self,  and  by  ai,  expressive  of  the  passive ;  in 
the  other  persons  the  first  t*  is  apt  to  become  s  (238).  Those  verbs 
which  express  the  past  without  tl  express  the  future  with  a  single  t*. 

The  -I  of  the  infinitive  Bopp  deduces  from  n,  and  -0*  of  the  parti- 
ciple from  -la 1  (214). 

The  ordinal  suffix  -ord  may  possibly  be  akin  to  Sanskrit  Jcrt  in 
sakrt  semel,  and  in  -krtvas,  the  suffix  of  numeral  adverbs  (Gr.  -xi$). 

The  suffix  -erord  of  ordinals  of  11  to  19  is  formed  on  the  genitive 
ending  er  (237) ;°  compare  13. 


BASK. 

1.  There  yet  remains  to  be  studied  the  Bask  language,  which  is 
European,  but  not  Indo-European,  and  possesses  a  special  interest  of 
its  own  as  a  specimen  of  the  languages  spoken  in  Europe  before  it  was 
overrun  by  the  great  conquering  races  of  the  Indo-European  family. 
Bask  is  still  spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  in  Biscay, 
Guipuzcoa,  Alava,  and  Upper  Navarre  on  the  Spanish  side,  and  in 
Lower  Navarre,  Labour,  and  Soule  on  the  French  side ;  only,  however, 
in  the  country,  and  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.2    But  the  poorest 
Bask  workman  regards  himself  as  equal  in  point  of  nobility  to  the 
richest  estated  lord.3 

2.  The  Bask  phonesis  is  vocalic,  and  wanting  in  versatility. 

It  has  k,  k\  g,  t,  f,  tt  t\  d,  p  p,  #,/,  h,  y,  s,  z,  s,  z,  Z,  r,  r,  I,  Q,  n, 
m.  By  the  grammarian  Geze  U  is  represented  by  kh  ;  t  by  tt ;  £  by 
tch ;  t1  by  x ;  p  by  ph ;  ft  by  6,  which  he  says  has  a  sound  inter- 
mediate between  b  and  v  ;  s  by  ch,  pronounced  as  in  French ;  z  by  s, 
which  he  says  has  a  special  sound  approaching  the  French  ch,  and  in 
some  words  a  soft  sound  approaching  French  j  ;  s  and  z  by  z,  which, 
he  says,  has  generally  the  sound  of  French  c  before  e  or  i,  but  in  a 
small  number  of  words  the  sound  of  French  z;  Z  by  U ;  n  by  n.  He 
says  that  r  between  vowels  is  scarcely  uttered,  and  he  gives  in  his 
alphabet  rr,  to  be  sounded  as  in  French. 

1  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  iii.  pp.  148,  309. 

2  Adelung,  Mithridates,  ii.  p.  12.  3  Ibid.  ii.  p.  11. 
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Van  Eys  says  that  there  are  two  r's,  a  hard  and  a  soft,  and  that  /  is 
not  properly  a  Bask  letter. 

The  Bask  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  they  combine  in  ai,  oi,  au, 
eu,  ia,  in  which  combinations  each  of  the  vowels  is  fully  sounded.1 

The  unversatile  character  of  Bask  utterance  is  shown  by  the  wide 
prevalence  of  euphonic  change.  Thus  final  k,  when  followed  by  a 
suffix,  is  changed  into  t  or  y  or  dropped.  Final  h  becomes  k.  Initial 
h,  when  preceded  by  an  agglutinated  element,  becomes  k  or  y,  or  is 
dropped.  .ZV  before  a  labial  becomes  m  ;  s  before  s  becomes  t.  R,  as 
in  the  Asiatic  nomadic  languages,  never  begins  a  word,  from  want  of 
supple  utterance. 

Medials  become  tenues  after  sibilants,  r,  or  vowels ;  tenues  become 
medials  after  I,  m,  n.2  Hiatus  is  avoided  by  insertion  of  r  between 
the  vowels,  which  do  not  coalesce,  but  e  and  u  before  a  or  e  are  apt  to 
form  ia,  ie. 

The  vocalic  character  of  Bask  appears  from  the  fulness  of  the 
utterance  of  the  diphthongs  and  the  limitations  of  the  concurrent 
consonants.  Thus  t  is  dropped  before  k,  n  before  k,  I,  r,  t.2 

3.  There  is  no  distinction  of  gender.  The  noun  forms  a  plural  only 
when  it  has  the  definite  article,  which  is  the  suffix  -a.  To  this  the 
mark  of  the  plural  is  subjoined,  and  is  k. 

The  noun  has  case  endings  and  takes  postpositions.  The  following, 
somewhat  differently  named,  are  given  as  the  case  endings  in  the 
Souletin  dialect.3 

The  stem  serves  for  subject  to  an  intransitive  verb,  and  also  for 
accusative  and  vocative ;  -k  denotes  the  agent  whether  as  subject  of  an 
active  transitive  verb,  or  as  Latin  ablative  governed  by  a  passive 
verb.*; 

The  possessive  ending  is  -en,  in  which  n  is  perhaps  a  pronominal 
arthritic  element  (7) ;  the  genitive  -ko  ;  the  partitive  -ik. 

The  dative  endings  are  -i  to,  -ra  or  -la  movement  towards,  -rat  or 
lat  movement  to  completed ;  locative  -n ;  ablative  -tik  from ;  instru- 
mental -s  (instrument,  material,  or  condition). 

With  -ik  the  noun  is  thought  generally ;  the  meaning  being  (like 
French  de)  some  in  affirmative  propositions,  none  in  negative.  When 
the  noun  is  thought  indefinitely,  or  in  the  plural,  which  is  an  indefinite 
conception,  -ko  and  -tik,  which  express  of  and  from,  -ra  and  -rat,  which 
express  motion  to,  and  -n,  which  expresses  situation,  require  before 
them  a  pronominal  element  ta  to  complete  the  thought  of  them  with 
that  of  an  object,  whereof,  wherefrom,  whereto,  or  whereon ;  this  is 
supplied  for  -ko  and  -tik  by  the  noun  itself  when  taken  definitely ;  but 
-n,  -ra,  and  -rat,  when  attached  to  a  definite  noun,  take  before  them  a 
weaker  element  ia,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  absence  of  ta  defines  the 
noun  by  rendering  necessary  a  defined  idea  of  it,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  the  article.5 

The  language  is  unfavourable  to  concurrent  consonants,  and  tends  to 
avoid  such  concurrences  by  insertion  of  e  or  by  dropping  one  of  the 
consonants ;  -tik  with  -ta  before  it  becomes  tank  euphonically,  because 

1  G&ze,  Gram.  Basque,  pp.  2,  3  ;  Van  Eys,  p.  3.  2  Van  Eys,  pp.  3,  4. 

3  G&ze,  p.  7-10.  4  Van  Eys,  p.  45.  5  Geze,  p.  12-18. 
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tatik  would  be  too  hard  an  utterance.  Hiatus  also  is  avoided  by  inser- 
tion of  ?•.  In  the  plural  -ok  is  dropped,  except  in  the  stem  form  of 
nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative,  and  e  accented  is  taken  instead ; 
and  in  the  dative,  instead  of  -ei,  which  would  involve  a  hiatus,  the 
ending  is  -/Y.1 

Proper  nouns,  also  common  nouns  taken  in  a  special  sense,  and 
generally  infinitives,  differ  in  their  declension  from  common  nouns  which 
have  not  the  article,  in  that  the  element  ta  is  used  with  them  only  in 
the  locative  case,  and  there  only  with  the  names  of  persons.2  They 
are  so  definite  that  they  dispense  with  ta  except  in  the  locative,  which 
involves  the  strongest  sense  of  place,  and  with  names  of  persons,  which 
are  less  readily  thought  in  that  sense. 

The  genitive  in  -en  precedes  the  noun  which  governs  it ;  as  also 
does  the  noun  with  any  other  ending  which  determines  another  noun  ; 
if  there  are  several  nouns  in  the  same  case,  they  may  all  or  only  the 
last  take  the  ending ;  subject,  verb,  and  object  may  take  any  order.3 

When  a  substantive  is  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  and  when 
it  is  in  apposition  to  another  substantive,  it  takes  the  article.4 

4.  There  are  many  postpositions  subjoined  to  various  cases  of  the 
noun.     Those  of  them  which  govern  the  accusative,  and  are  therefore 
subjoined  to  the  stem,   are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  case 
endings. 

One  of  the  case  endings  given  above,  namely  tako,  is  also  used  as  a 
postposition  governing  the  genitive  in  -en  like  a  noun,  with  the  meaning 
for ;  ta  expressing,  as  a  pronoun,  the  attention  directed  to  the  reason 
or  origin  in  or  belonging  to  the  genitive,  to  which  the  governing  word 
is  related  (ko).  Those  postpositions  which  govern  the  genitive  in  -en 
have  the  nature  of  nouns  rather  than  of  pure  elements  of  relation. 
But  there  are  postpositions  wrhich  govern  datives,  and  others  which 
govern  the  accusative  or  stem  of  the  noun. 

The  ending  -ko  may  be  subjoined  to  any  case  forming  an  adjective, 
which  may  be  itself  declined.5 

5.  When  a  substantive  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  only  one  of 
them,  the  last  in  order,  takes  the  case  ending  ;  but  with  the  adjective 
oro  all,  the  substantive,  though  it  precedes,  may  take  the  case  ending. 

The  qualifying  adjective  follows  the  noun  ;  and  if  there  are  several, 
the  last  only  takes  the  case  ending.  The  predicative  adjective  follows 
the  subject,  and  is  followed  by  the  copula;  but  in  negative  proposi- 
tions it  follows  the  copula.6 

The  comparative  degree  of  adjectives  is  formed  with  -ago;  the 
superlative  with  -en.  These  are  used  also  with  adverbs  and  with 
nouns,  giving  the  latter  an  adjectival  or  adverbial  meaning.7 

The  following  suffixes  are  used  with  the  stems  of  substantives  and 
adjectives,  -to  small,  -tlar  contemptible,  -sar  poor,  -egi  too,  -se,  -segi, 
a  little  too.8 

6.  The  cardinal  numerals  are  :    1    bat,    2    bi,    biga,  3  hirour,   4 
laur,    5    bost,    6    zei,   7   saspi,    8  sbrtsi,    9  bederatsu,   10    hamar. 

1  G&ze,  p.  12-18.  2  Ibid.  pp.  21,  24,  26.  3  Ibid.  pp.  10,  25. 

4  Ibid.  p.  24.  6  Ibid.  pp.  29,  30.  6  Ibid.  p.  33-36. 

7  Ibid.  p.  38-41.  8  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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The  ordinals  are  formed  with  -gerren  ;  and  ordinal  adverbs  (firstly, 
&c.),  with  the  compound  element  -korik  subjoined,  -gerrenekorik. 
There  are  also  such  numeral  words  as  hirouretan  three  times,  hirour- 
natan  chacun  trois  fois,  hirourna  chacun  trois,  hirournaka  trois  a 
trois.  The  cardinals  except  the  first,  and  the  ordinals  precede  the 
substantive  that  they  refer  to.  And  2,  when  it  has  a  substantive,  is 
bi,  when  alone  it  is  biga.  When  several  ordinals  refer  to  the  same 
substantive,  the  last  only  need  take  -gerren.1 

7.  There  are  three  demonstrative  pronouns,  denoting  the  near,  the 
less  near,  and  the  remote.     These  are  respectively,  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  singular,  hau,  liori,  houra;  their  stems  in  the  oblique 
cases  are  houn,  hor,  har.     They  are  declined,  as  well  as  the  other 
pronouns,  like  nouns  which  have  not  the  article ;  but  they  have  the 
plural,  of  which  the  stems  are  hoy,  hori,  and  hay  or  h,  except  that  the 
nominative   accusative    plural  of   houra  is  hourak ;  they  form  the 
instrumental  both  with  -s  and  -t*as.2 

•r£, There  is  a  full  supply  of  the  various  kinds  of  pronouns.3 

The  personal  pronouns  are,  first,  ni  singular,  gu  plural ;  second,  hi 
singular,  zu  respectful,  ziek  plural. 

Their  possessive  genitives  are  respectively  ene,  gure,  hire,  zure,  zien, 
which  may  take  -a  to  express  le  mien,  &c.,  and  they  form  the  instru- 
mental with  -fas.  The  third  personal  pronoun  is  expressed  by  the 
demonstratives ;  the  third  personal  reflexive  is  bera,  sometimes  more 
strongly  bere  buria,  his  own  head,  the  first  singular  reflexive  nihaur, 
second  singular  reflexive  gihaur,  second  plural  and  respectful  reflexive 
zihaur.* 

The  relative  pronoun  is  nur,  declined  like  the  other  pronouns  with 
instrumental  in  -fas;  likewise  zun  which,  ker  what.5  The  genitives 
nurentakOy  zunentako,  suggest  that  the  genitive  ending  -en  is  perhaps 
arthritic  (Del  7). 

The  personal  pronouns  are  rarely  expressed  separate  from  the  verb.6 

8.  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  Bask  language  is  the  way  in  which 
the  verb  is  expressed.     There  are  in  truth  at  present  no  verbs  in  the 
language  except  two  or  three  auxiliary  verbs  and  nine  or  ten  irregular 
verbs.7     And  all  ideas  of  verbal  realisation  are,  as  a  rule,  expressed  by 
the  auxiliaries  in  connection  with  a  verbal  noun  which  expresses  what 
the  verbal  stem  signifies  in  other  languages.     It  is  to  the  auxiliary 
only  that  the  elements  of  person,  tense,  and  mood  are  attached ;  and 
the  elements  of  person  are  taken  not  only  for  the  subject,  but  also  for 
the  object,  direct  and  indirect. 

There  are  three  tenses,  present,  past,  and  future.  The  past  is 
expressed  by  putting  n  before  the  stem  of  the  auxiliary,  and  by  sub- 
joining n  to  its  entire  formation.  The  future  subjoins  to  the  stem  of 
the  auxiliary  -teke,  or  -ke,  when  there  is  no  personal  object,  -ke  when, 
there  is. 

By  prefixing  n  to  the  stem  when  the  subject  is  first  or  second 

1  G&ze,  p.  43-46.  2  Ibid.  pp.  48,  49.  3  Ibid.  pp.  52,  53,  66. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  57-59,  62.  »  Ibid.  p.  64.  «  Ibid.  p.  56. 

7  Ibid.  p.  213-238  ;  Van  Eys,  p.  32-44. 
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person,  by  taking  li-  for  the  third  person,  the  future  becomes  the  con- 
ditional ;  and  the  conditional,  by  subjoining  n  to  its  entire  formation, 
becomes  conditional  past  in  the  first  or  second  personal  subject,  but  in 
the  third  it  also  changes  I-  to  z-. 

For  intransitive  verbs  the  auxiliary  is  iza  or  za  be,  for  transitive  it 
is  uk\  or  rather  w,  have.  And  to  these,  modified  as  above,  the  elements 
of  person  are  attached.1 

9.  The  person  elements  constitute  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
Bask  verb. 

The  auxiliary  for  intransitive  verbs  takes  a  person  element  not 
only  for  the  subject,  but  also  for  the  indirect  object ;  and  the  auxiliary 
for  transitive  verbs  takes  a  person  element  not  only  for  the  subject, 
but  also  one  for  the  direct  object,  and  another  for  the  indirect.  The 
person  elements  of  the  object,  however,  are  not  taken  when  the  object 
is  the  same  as  the  subject ;  for  the  idea  of  the  verb  then  becomes 
reflexive,  and  is  expressed  with  a  separate  reflexive  element  (7).  Nor 
is  there,  except  in  the  conditional,  any  subject  element  of  third  person 
singular  along  with  object  elements,  not  even  without  them  in  the 
past  tense.  But  when  the  subject  is  third  person  plural,  a  plural 
element  follows  the  auxiliary  stem  for  intransitives,  and  is  at  the 
end  of  the  auxiliary  formation  for  transitives.  The  order  of  the  person 
elements  with  the  auxiliary  verb,  differs  for  these  two  classes.  For 
intransitive  verbs  it  is  subject,  verb,  indirect  object;  for  transitive 
verbs  it  is  direct  object,  verb,  indirect  object,  subject ;  but  in  the  past 
and  conditional  the  subject  goes  first  when  the  direct  object  is  third 
person,  the  element  of  third  person  object  being  then  absorbed  by  n  or 
I.  As  with  the  intransitive,  the  plural  element  of  third  person  subject 
follows  the  verbal  stem ;  so  with  the  transitives  does  the  plural  element 
of  third  person  direct  object.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  an 
element  of  the  first  or  second  person  as  direct  object  cannot  be  com- 
bined in  the  one  formation  with  person  elements  of  indirect  object, 
but  the  pronouns  have  to  be  separated.2 

A  substantive  being  thought  as  plural  only  when  it  has  the  definite 
article,  it  is  only  then  also  that  it  can  be  represented  as  object  by  a 
plural  person  element.2  If  a  substantive  expressed  be  indirect  object, 
it  may  or  may  not  be  represented  by  a  person  element  in  the  auxiliary 
formation.3  The  person  elements  of  first  and  second  person,  whether 
as  subject  or  object,  are  :  first  singular,  n  before  the  verb,  t  after  it ; 
second  singular,  h  familiar,  z  respectful ;  first  plural,  gu,  g ;  second 
plural,  ziet  z.  The  third  person  singular,  whether  subject  or  direct 
object,  is  d  in  the  indicative,  I  in  the  conditional ;  as  indirect  object 
it  is  o.  There  is  an  element  of  plurality  for  all  the  persons,  de  or  e, 
besides  ie  also  for  the  second. 

In  the  combinations  of  these  elements  with  the  stems  of  the 
auxiliaries  there  is  often  abridgment  and  euphonic  change,  the  con- 
sonants being  weak  in  Bask  compared  with  the  vowels.  Thus  in  the 
past,  d-  of  third  person  subject  becomes  z  in  absorbing  the  n  of  that 
tense. 

1  G&ze,  pp.  70,  82-204.  2  Ibid.  p.  80. 

3  Ibid.  p.  81. 
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The  auxiliary  iza,  za,  with  an  indirect  object  subjoins  i,  and  when 
preceded  at  the  same  time  by  a  subject  person  element  has  its  z 
changed  to  £*,  so  as  to  become  ifai,  tlai.  The  auxiliary  u  with  an 
indirect  object  becomes  ei,  which  may  be  contracted  to  i. 

10.  An  optative  mood  is  formed  from  the  conditional  by  dropping 
-teke,  -Tee,  and  prefixing  ai-9  and  a  hypothetical  by  dropping  -teke,  -ke, 
and  prefixing  bar. 

The  imperative  for  intransitives  subjoins  di  to  the  auxiliary  stem 
iza  when  there  is  no  object,  ki  when  there  is ;  and  prefixes  the  person 
element  of  subject,  that  of  the  third  person  being  be,  the  root  of  the 
reflexive  pronoun.  Van  Eys  deduces  it  from  the  auxiliary  edi. 

The  imperative  for  transitives  is  formed  without  di  or  ki  from  the 
auxiliary  eza  may. 

There  are  also  further  modifications  of  the  verbal  idea  expressed  by 
the  conjugated  auxiliaries  eza  may,  eroa  move,  edi  can.1  Moreover,  by 
subjoining  n  or  la  to  an  auxiliary,  like  that  of  the  imperative,  a  sub- 
junctive is  formed  governed  by  the  conjunction  that,  which  with  -n  is 
less  positive  than  with  -Za,2  because  la  more  strongly  expresses  the 
thought  of  an  object  to  which  there  is  movement.  The  particle  bei 

Erefixed  to  an  auxiliary  formation  makes  it  coincident  with  a  principal 
ict.3 

11.  But  there  is  yet  another  element  which  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  with  first  or  third  person  for  subject  when  it  is 
not  dependent  on  a  principal  verb,  nor  interrogative,  and  when  it  is  a 
single  person  who  is  addressed.4     Under  these  conditions  the  auxiliary 
takes  a  vocative  element  for  the  person  addressed,  which  is  either  zu 
to  express  respect,  or,  if  familiar,  is  k  for  a  man,  n  for  a  woman.     The 
u  of  zu  has  an  assimilating  influence  on  the  preceding  vowels  of  the 
formation,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  a  similar  infection  with  k  and  n  as  if 
they  too  originally  had  u.     When  the  subject  or  object  is  second 
singular  it  excludes  a  vocative  element ;  but  if  it  precedes,  it  is  z  when 
respectful,  h  when  familiar ;  if  it  follows,  it  is  zu  when  respectful, 
and  when  familiar  it  is  k  for  a  man,  n  for  a  woman.     The  vocative 
elements  come  last  in  the  auxiliary  formation,  except  that  they  are 
followed  by  the  person  element  of  the  subject  when  it  does  not  pre- 
cede the  stem  of  the  auxiliary,  and  by  the  n  of  the  past. 

A  verb  is  negatived  by  prefixing  to  the  auxiliary  formation  the 
negative  particle  ez  ;  and  more  strongly  by  using  ez  separately  before 
the  verb  itself.5 

12.  The  auxiliary  formation,  made  up  as  above,  is  preceded  by  the 
locative  case  of  the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  the  infinitive  being  a  sub- 
stantive formed  generally  with  -t'e  added  to  the  verbal  stem,  or  by  the 
past  participle,  which  is  differently  formed  by  different  verbs,  or  by 
the  partitive  or  other  genitive  case  of  the  latter,  or  by  the  verbal 
stem  itself.     But  when  the  verb  is  optative  or  negative  or  emphatic 
the  auxiliary  precedes.5 

The  verbal  stem  is  used  in  the  imperative  and  the  potential,  in 

1  Van  Eys,  p.  38-43.  2  Ibid.  p.  48.  3  Gcze,  p.  74. 

4  Ibid.  p.  77.  5  Ibid.  p.  206. 
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the  subjunctive  present,  past,  and  future,  and  in  the  future  of  the 
other  ideal  moods,  the  verb  having  least  actuality  in.  these  parts. 
Some  verbs  also  use  it  for  a  present  whose  process  has  ceased. 
Where  the  verb  is  thought  in  its  process,  the  locative  of  the  infinitive 
is  used ;  and  where  it  is  thought  in  its  completion,  the  participle. 
When  the  completion  is  thought  indefinitely,  as  less  defined  by  the 
subject  directing  it,  the  participle  is  put  in  the  partitive  case. 
Accordingly,  this  case  is  used  when  the  sense  is  passive  ;  and  with  it 
the  auxiliary  does  not  take  a  person  element  of  the  indirect  object. 
When  the  completion  is  thought  more  definitely  and  in  the  future, 
the  participle  is  put  in  either  the  possessive  or  the  genitive  case, 
with  present  or  future  auxiliary.1 

offer 

Thus  eskenfen  ditikiozugu,  we  will  offer  them  to  him,  sir ;  eskent  * 
infin.  loc.  it  have  pi.  fut.  to  him  respectful  we 

t'e  '  n,  in  offering ;  d  •  i  •  ti  '  ki  '  o   •      zu    •  gu,    we    will    have 
them  to  him,  sir. 

Interrogation  is  sometimes  expressed  by  subjoining  to  the  auxiliary 
formation  a,  before  which  final  u  becomes  it  final  a  is  accented  or 
changed  to  e  with  y  after  it,  and  final  e  takes  y  after  it.2 

13.  By  subjoining  the  pronominal  element  n  to  the  auxiliary  forma- 
tion, a  noun  is  formed  which  expresses  the  thought  of  a  person  or  thing 
as  defined  by  a  relative  clause,3  or  of  the  verb  thought  substantively 
as  a  fact.4 

Substantives,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  of  any  case  or  form,  may  take 
the  formative  suffixes  of  the  infinitive  or  participle  and  be  used  with 
the  auxiliaries  as  verbs.5  There  is,  moreover,  a  considerable  number 
of  derivative  suffixes  of  nouns  and  roots  expressing  inclination,  fitness, 
habit,  abundance,  possession.6 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  case  endings  of  the  noun  and  in  the 
tense  elements  of  the  verb,  k  expresses  a  sense  of  outgrowth,  and  to 
this  also  corresponds  g  in  the  comparative  element  of  adjectives. 

man     seen    him  have  I  rel.  art.  agent  that    done 

14.  Examples  :    (1.)  Gizun  itiusi   d  '  u  •  d'an  •  a  '  k    hori    egin 
it    has  I    agent 
'/  '  u,  the  man  whom  I  have  seen  has  done  that.3    (2.)  Ni  '  k 
know  infin.  loc.  3d  per.  obj.  have  I  rel.     woman     virtuous  super,  art.    3d  sing,     is 

ezagu'fe  '  n         d  u  '  d'an   emaste   bertutus  '  en'a       d   •     a, 

death    instr.     well 

she  is  the  most  virtuous  woman  that  I  know.7     (3.)  Hil  '  es      unsa 

remember  thou      be     churchyard    art.  in  enter  infin.  art.  loc.  thee    as      adj.  4 

orhit       h  '  adi      ilherri     •  a  '  n  sar   •  t'i  '  a  '  n     hi   nola  '  ko 

3d  per.    be  pi.  case  ending  alive  3d  per.   be  pi.  past  time  art.  loc.  dem.  pi.     like 
z    '   ira'de    •   la         biki     z   '    ira'de  '  n   arti'a'n     he  '  k    bezala 

die    need   it  have  thou  masc.  and  not  know  moment  art.  prayer    do  2d sing.  muse. 

hil  behar  d  '  u    '    k          eta  ez  zakin  ordu  '  a    othoy  egi    '     k 
God      art.  to  it  have  to  thee  that  pardon  art. 

Zeinlco  •  a  •  ri  d  '  ei    •   k  •  en    bark  a'mendiry'a,    remember  well,  on 

entering  the  churchyard,  that  they  were  like  thee  when  they  were 

1  Geze,  p.  197-205.  -  Ibid.  p.  207.  3  Ibid.  p.  74. 

4  Ibid.  p.  244.  5  Ibid.  p.  249.  6  Ibid.  pp.  255,  256. 

7  Ibid.  p.  246. 
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alive.  Thou  must  die  like  them,  and  without  knowing  the  moment. 
Pray  God  that  he  may  pardon  thee ; l  Mies  is  the  material  (3) ; 
moment  art.  loc.  sign  make  3d  per.  be  to  him  pi.  past  he  poss.  father  to 
(4.)  Ordu  '  a  '  n  keinu  egin  z  '  iez  •  o  •  te  •  n  liar  '  en  aita  '  ri 
how  wish  it  have  condl.  rel.  he  named  he  be  subj.  that 
nola  nahi  I  '  u  •  ~ke  '  n  hum  dei  I  '  edi  •  n,  then  they  made 
signs  to  his  father  how  he  would  have  him  named ; 2  in  luken,  I  is 
third  person  subject-object  (9),  and  n  is  relative  to  nola  ;  in  ledin,  I  is 
third  person  subject,  and  n  is  the  conjunction  (10). 

Except  as  stated  in  3,  5  and  12,  there  is  complete  freedom  of 
arrangement  of  the  members  of  a  sentence  in  Bask.3 

Bask  is  an  agglutinative  language. 

It  does  not  seem  to  differ  in  respect  of  quickness  or  slowness  of  the 
movement  of  thought  from  the  mean  of  Indo-European  languages. 
For  the  verbal  auxiliary  combinations  do  not,  on  the  one  hand,  consist 
of  fragments,  but  of  verbs  and  pronouns  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
degree  in  which  the  elements  maintain  their  identity  in  various  com- 
binations, subject  for  the  most  part  only  to  euphonic  change,  shows 
how  they  are  singled  out  by  the  rnind  and  only  partially  joined  on 
one  to  another,  as  thought  passes  through  them. 


CONCLUSION. 

From  this  review  it  appears  that  when  the  languages  of  mankind 
are  studied  with  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  parts  into  which 
they  break  up  thought,  that  is,  the  extent  of  the  thought  or  largeness 
of  the  view  which  is  present  at  once  to  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
differences  of  structure  come  to  view  which  are  so  characteristic  as 
to  furnish  a  natural  classification  of  them.  Now  the  classes  into 
which  the  languages  of  the  world  are  thus  grouped  are  remarkable  for 
their  geographical  distinctness,  and  for  the  largeness  of  the  areas  to 
which  they  belong :  the  African,  except  where  affected  by  Asiatic 
influence ;  the  American,  north  and  south ;  the  Oceanic  and  Indian ; 
the  Northern  Asiatic  and  Northern  European ;  the  Mid- Asiatic ;  the 
Indo-European.  The  only  indistinctness  in  the  classes  corresponds  to 
the  geographical  indistinctness  of  Arabia.  For  as  Arabia  is  as  much 
a  part  of  Africa  as  a  part  of  Asia,  its  influence  on  the  quarter  of 
Africa  adjacent  to  it  has  moved  the  native  languages  of  that  quarter 
out  of  the  African  group  and  caused  them  to  approximate  in  respect 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  object  of  simultaneous  thought  to  the  Oceanic 
and  Indian  group. 

Now,  the  prevalence  of  a  mental  characteristic  over  a  large  area 
when,  like  North  and  South  America,  it  includes  great  diversities  of 
climate  and  production,  indicates  a  cause  lying  deep  in  the  nature  of 
man,  as  it  is  unaffected  by  those  diversities. 

When  we  turn  to  the  mental  character  of  the  various  races  we  see 
such  a  characteristic  varying  from  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  another 
in  exact  correspondence  with  the  above-named  feature  ofxlanguage. 

1  Van  Eys,  p.  49.  2  Ibid.  p.  51."  3  Geze,  p.  10. 
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That  characteristic  is  the  quickness  and  mobility  of  thought  varying 
to  slowness  and  persistence,  and  it  belongs  not  only  to  thought  but  to 
action,  being  seated  not  only  in  the  brain,  but  in  the  nervous  system 
generally. 

It  has  been  shown  deductively,  in  Book  I.,  chap,  i.,  how  it  were 
to  be  expected  that  such  differences  in  the  movement  of  thought 
should  affect  language.  And  now  the  effects  there  deduced  have  been 
traced  through  language  in  corresponding  variation.  Not  only  has  it 
been  traced  from  one  great  group  to  another,  but  within  the  same 
family  where  the  movement  of  thought  has  varied  from  race  to  race, 
the  corresponding  variation  has  been  traced  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages. Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  this  fact  in  the  Chinese 
group,  and  in  the  Syro- Arabian  family,  as  the  latter  is  found  in  Asia 
and  Africa  (V.  38,  171).  But  nowhere  does  it  come  out  more  clearly 
than  in  the  Indo-European  family,  especially  when  Teutonic  thought 
and  speech  are  compared  with  Celtic  (see  VI.  173). 

The  Indo-European  races  have  a  movement  of  thought  quicker  than 
that  of  the  Syro- Arabian  or  Chinese  (chap,  i.,  Part  I.,  Sect.  VI.),  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  comparative  slowness  of  the  Teuton 
brings  with  it  an  approximation  in  his  language  to  the  latter  groups. 
This  has  been  already  noted  in  the  vowel  changes  of  the  Teutonic 
verb,  but  it  may  further  be  observed  that  in  English  the  loss  of  for- 
mative elements  under  the  disturbing  influence  of  French  has  brought 
out  the  Teutonic  strength  of  the  root  in  a  monosyllabic  form,  which 
has  a  resemblance  to  Chinese ;  so  that  it  is  possible  to  compose  in 
English  a  long  popular  address,  quite  suitable  for  any  audience,  which 
shall  consist  altogether  of  monosyllables. 

Xone  of  the  Indo-European  languages  show  a  tendency  to  disyllabic 
roots  such  as  is  found  in  Malay  and  Polynesian,  for  they  all  abstract 
and  generalise  too  much  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  Book  I.,  chap,  i.,  7. 

And  in  general  the  concomitant  variations  of  what  have  been  con- 
nected as  cause  and  effect  in  the  deductive  theory  prove  inductively 
that  they  are  connected  as  such  in  fact,  and  the  exact  correspondence 
of  the  facts  with  the  theory  proves  the  latter  as  laid  down  in  Book  I., 
chap.  i. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

MENTAL  POWER  CONNECTED  WITH  UNIFICATION  OF  THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  LANGUAGE,  SUBJECTIVITY  OF  THE  VERB,  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  GRAMMATICAL  GENDER. 

1.  IT  is  a  patent  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  in  mental 
productiveness  the  Indo-European  and  Syro- Arabian  races  have  sur- 
passed all  other  races  of  men.     Nor  has  this  distinction  come  slowly 
to  them  as  if  by  gradual  improvement  of  their  faculties,  but  as  soon 
as  the  establishment  of  civil  order  made  room  for  the  growth  of 
intellectual  products,  these  came  forth  freely,  exhibiting  mental  power 
unsurpassed  in  later  times.     Wherever  indeed  civil  order  has  been 
established,  and  the  organisation  of  a  populous  society  has  produced 
division  of  labour,  and  assigned  to  distinct  organs  the  functions  neces- 
sary for  the  general  welfare, — there  art  has  been  developed,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  intellectual  production  has  come  into  view.     And 
it  may  be  difficult,  and  require  learning  which  few  possess,  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  mental  power  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  produc- 
tions of  China,  of  aboriginal  India,  of  Egypt,  of  Mexico,  and  of  Peru. 
Yet  of  all  of  them  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  in  point  of 
productive  originality  they  bear  no  comparison  with  the  products  of 
the  Indo-European  and  Syro- Arabian  races.     The  individual  works  of 
these  two  families  are  more  charged  with  thought.     In  the  fields  of 
mental  production  which  they  cultivated  as  suited  to  their  genius, 
their  works  have  a  fulness  of  suggestion  which  shows  how  full  of 
associated  elements  their  ideas  were. 

2.  Now  in  correspondence  with  this  superiority  of  mental  power 
possessed  by  the  Indo-European  and  Syro- Arabian  races,  is  that  feature 
in  their  languages,  the  unification  of  elements,  which  in  Book  I., 
chap,  ii.,  2,  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  natural  effect  of  mental  power. 
The  agreement  of  these  two  families  of  language  in  this  respect  is  the 
more  striking  on  account  of  their  great  unlikeness  in  other  respects ; 
while  the  races  themselves  agree  only  in  the  corresponding  feature  of 
having  high  intellectual  endowments. 

The  unification  of  elements  in  the  Indo-European  languages  has  led 
to  their  being  distinguished  as  inflectional  from  other  languages  which 
are  monosyllabic  or  agglutinative.  The  Syro-Arabian  languages  also 
are  classed  by  Max  Muller  as  inflectional ;  and  he  explains  the  term 
as  denoting  those  languages  in  which  the  various  elements  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  words  are  welded  together  and  coalesce ; 
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while  in  the  monosyllabic  languages  they  lie  apart  as  separate  roots, 
and  in  the  agglutinative  they  are  felt  as  distinct,  though  fastened  one 
to  another.  The  Aryan  words,  he  says,  seem  made  of  one  piece,  the 
Turanian  words  show  the  sutures  and  fissures  as  of  bad  mosaic.1 

The  term  inflection  itself  implies  this  unity  of  the  word ;  for  it 
signifies  that  the  grammatical  accidents  are  thought  as  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  one  word,  rather  than  as  ingredients  making  up  different 
combinations.  And  if  this  fusion  of  formative  elements  in  the  unity 
of  the  word  constitute  them  inflections,  the  Indo-European  and  the 
Syro- Arabian  languages  stand  apart  from  all  others  as  inflectional 
languages. 

"  In  the  Aryan  languages,"  says  Max  Miiller,  "  the  modifications  of 
words  comprised  under  declension  and  conjugation  were  likewise 
originally  expressed  by  agglutination.  But  the  component  parts 
began  soon  to  coalesce  so  as  to  form  one  integral  word."  2  And  it  may 
be  added  that  in  the  most  ancient  languages  of  this  family,  though  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  word  may  be  distinguished,  the  unity  of 
the  word  is  complete. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  unification  of  elements  in  the  Syro- 
Arabian  languages  in  their  pure  original  structure.  For  the  absorp- 
tion of  grammatical  accidents  into  the  body  of  the  word  as  changes  of 
its  vowels  not  only  combines  those  accidents  in  absolute  union  with 
the  root,  but  gives  the  same  unity  to  the  whole  combination  of  subject, 
reflex  object,  and  derived  verb  which  those  vowel  changes  affect  (see 
V.  48).  And  though  the  peculiar  singleness  of  the  expression  belongs 
to  the  last  chapter,  the  number  of  elements  which  are  unified  in  that 
single  form  brings  it  into  this,  as  an  instance  of  the  fulness  of  the 
thoughts  which  come  from  high  mental  power.  Mind  of  the  medium 
degree  of  quickness  tends  to  embrace  in  one  integer  of  thought  the 
most  closely  associated  elements,  but .  it  needs  high  mental  power  to 
include  so  many. 

Xow  in  no  other  language  is  there  a  unification  of  elements  at  all 
comparable  to  that  which  characterises  these  two  families.  In  some 
languages  the  elements  lie  apart;  in  others  they  are  more  or  less 
agglutinated ;  but  in  none  are  they  fused  together  in  so  complete  a 
union. 

"What,  then,  is  there  in  mental  or  bodily  nature  or  habit,  or  in 
condition  of  life,  which  may  account  for  this  peculiarity  of  language, 
and  which  is  common  to  the  Indo-European  and  Syro-Arabian  races 
while  it  is  absent  from  all  other  races  of  men  1  Nothing  but  a  supe- 
riority of  mental  power. 

3.  Another  feature  in  language  which  has  been  deduced  in  Book  I., 
chap,  ii.,  3,  as  naturally  increased  by  superior  mental  power,  is  the 
sense  of  the  subject  in  the  verb.  It  is  in  this  that  the  realisation 
resides  which  it  is  the  essential  function  of  the  verb  to  express  (Def. 
11) ;  and  it  is  the  absence  of  this  from  the  other  parts  of  speech  that 
constitutes  the  difference  between  them  and  the  verb.  Now  in  all 

1  Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  1st  series,  Lect.  viii.  pp. 
331,  336,  371.  v2  Ibid.  Lect.  viii.  p.  336. 
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the  other  languages  which  have  been  studied  in  this  book  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  verb  and  the  other  parts  of  speech  is  weak  compared 
with  that  which  is  found  in  the  Indo-European  and  Syro-Arabian 
languages ;  and  the  verb  has  a  subjectivity  in  these  languages  which 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  (see  Gram.  Sketches,  V.  53,  VI.  16,  and 
the  numbers  in  the  table  of  contents  which  notice  this  feature  in  the 
various  languages). 

Owing  to  this  subjectivity  going  through  the  verb  in  the  intellectual 
languages,  they  did  not  admit  a  negative  element  in  the  verb  between 
the  person  and  the  stem,  which  is  to  be  found  in  so  many  other  lan- 
guages. The  realisation  in  the  subject  is  too  positive  a  conception 
with  these  races  to  admit  of  their  thinking  the  realisation  of  a  nega- 
tive. In  negation  as  thought  by  them  the  fact  must  first  be  thought 
positively  and  then  affected  with  the  negative.  In  many  other  lan- 
guages the  negation,  because  it  affects  the  realisation,  enters  into  it 
and  inheres  as  a  verb  in  a  subject,  so  as  not  only  to  produce  negative 
forms  of  the  verb,  but  also,  where  the  verbal  stem  is  easily  detached, 
to  make  a  separate  verb  of  the  negative  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  33;  IV. 
90,  109,  134,  144,  151,  162).  But  this  cannot  be  done  in  languages 
whose  verb  has  a  strong  sense  of  its  realisation  in  the  subject. 

4.  Equally  striking  is  the  sense  of  grammatical  gender  in  these  two 
families  of  language.  For  though  gender  is  developed  in  Egyptian, 
Bari,  Galla,  and  Hottentot,  in  no  other  language  noticed  in  this  book 
is  it  to  be  found  outside  the  Indo-European  and  Syro-Arabian  families. 
Its  development  throughout  these  two  confirms  the  theory  of  Book  I., 
chap,  ii.,  4,  that  mental  power  tends  to  promote  it ;  but  its  presence 
in  the  above-mentioned  four  languages  shows  that  this  is  not  its  only 
source. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  FEATUKES  OF  LANGUAGE  WHICH  ACCOMPANY  THE  HABITS  OF 
THOUGHT  WHEREIN  THE  EACE  HAS  BECOME  ADAPTED  TO  THE 
REGION. 

Introduction :  Pursuit,  Search^  and  Production. 

1.  BEFORE  we  proceed  to  trace  in  the  various  languages  the  effects 
of  those  mental  aptitudes  which  have  fitted  the  various  races  to  pre- 
vail each  in  a  mode  of  life  suited  to  its  region,  it  may  he  well  to  take 
a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  forms  of  activity  by  which  man  supplies 
his  wants,  as  it  will  be  found  that  amongst  the  mental  aptitudes  which 
affect  language  there  are  certain  variations  which  are  to  be  referred  to 
such  varieties  in  the  direction  of  practical  effort.     Those  forms  of 
activity  are  determined  by  the  resources  of  the  region ;  and  they  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  pursuit,  search,  and  production. 

2.  In  regions  well  stocked  with  animals  which  man  may  capture 
and  which  are  fit  for  food,  he  is  naturally  a  hunter,  and  lives  by  pur- 
suit of  his  game.     This  is  the  case  in  both  North  and  South  America ; 
and  most  parts  of  Africa  also  are  supplied  with  animals  on  which 
man  might  live. 

In  regions  which  are  poorly  stocked  with  animals,  man  will  seek 
his  sustenance  in  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil,  and  will  live 
by  searching  for  what  may  supply  his  wants.  Such  regions  are  to 
be  found  in  Australia  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  whose 
poverty  in  animals  useful  to  man  is  one  of  their  most  striking  char- 
acteristics. To  these  are  to  be  added  the  lowlands  of  the  south-east 
of  Asia,  for  with  the  density  of  population  which  seems  naturally  to 
belong  to  these  regions  (vol.  i.  pp.  77,  78),  any  supply  of  animals  would 
quickly  be  exhausted,  and  man  would  be  reduced  to  live  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  Certainly  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
Chinese  character  than  their  sharpness  in  finding  what  they  may  turn 
to  useful  account.  Indeed,  this  one  aptitude  seems  to  govern  all  their 
activity.  For  so  imitative  are  they,  that  their  arts  may  be  regarded 
as  derived  in  the  main  from  direct  observation,  so  that  productive  action 
and  process  are  found  by  them  in  the  same  way  of  eager  search  as 
they  find  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  nature. 

In  regions  which  supply  things  useful  to  man,  but  not  sufficient  for 
his  wants,  he  must  live  by  increasing  their  supply,  and  the  aim  of  his 
activity  will  be  production.  Such  regions  are  the  plains  inhabited  by 
the  nomad  races,  and  the  highlands  to  which  the  Indo-European 
family  owes  its  origin. 
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3.  Now  it  is  to 'be  observed  that  in  each  of  these  three  groups 
there  are  exceptional  regions  in  which,  owing  to  their  nature,  the  pre- 
valent form  of  activity  is  less  strongly  marked,  and  some  in  which 
one  form  is  blended  with  another.     In  North  America,  the  Eskimo  is 
still  a  hunter,  though  the  mammalia  which  he  pursues  inhabit  the 
sea ;  for  it  is  by  a  veritable  pursuit  that  he  captures  them.    But  those 
American  races  which  live  by  fishing  are  engaged  rather  in  search 
than   in   pursuit.     And   those   which   dwelt   amidst   the  exuberant 
fertility  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  might  be  led  to  find 
what  they  wanted  ready  to  their  hand,  or  adopting  the  obvious  sug- 
gestions of  its  natural  growth  to  increase  its  supply  by  using  means  to 
produce  it.     Still  more  might  production  be  followed  in  the  mountain 
regions,  where  animals  were  few  and  spontaneous  produce  scanty. 
But  on  the  dry  tableland  of   Mexico   production  was  difficult  and 
search  was  needed. 

In  Africa  there  is  a  still  greater  mixture  of  the  fundamental  forms 
of  activity.  In  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Lower  Nile  and  on  its  delta 
there  is  comparatively  little  room  for  animals  which  man  might  capture 
for  his  use;  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  irrigated  by  the  inunda- 
tions yields  a  supply  almost  spontaneous  for  the  few  wants  of  life,  so 
that  man  might  live  there  mainly  by  an  agriculture  needing  no  art. 
In  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  though  animals  are  abundant,  the 
produce  of  the  soil  is  so  plentiful  that  man  is  in  a  great  degree  spared 
the  fatigue  of  hunting  by  the  facility  of  search.  And  in  the  less  fertile 
regions  of  South  Africa,  a  similar  advantage  is  gained  by  combining 
production  with  pursuit. 

That  quarter  of  the  world  south-east  of  Asia,  where  men  seem  to 
live  by  search,  includes  regions  little  known,  to  which  apparently  the 
Melanesian  races  belong,  and  to  which  probably  they  owe  their 
character.  In  those  regions  it  would  seem,  from  the  indications  of  the 
languages,  that  more  care  was  needed  in  the  guidance  of  action  and 
more  attention  to  the  lessons  of  experience  than  was  necessary  in  the 
other  Oceanic  regions.  In  them,  therefore,  the  mental  aptitudes  for 
search  were  tempered  by  a  tendency  to  generalise  their  experience  of 
s&iure-  and  of  life. 

The  regions  s.lso  to  which  in  the  main  production  belongs,  in  the 
form  of  pastoral  industry,  reach  into  those  in  which,  owing  to  their 
Arctic  climate,  production  becomes  so  difficult  that  it  has  to  be  helped 
by  pursuit  and  search.  And  some  of  those  which  are  now  occupied 
by  the  productive  Indo-European  seem  originally  to  have  favoured 
similar  combinations  of  activity. 

These  mixed  forms  of  life  may  be  discerned  in  language  in  the 
mixture  of  the  effects  which  belong  to  the  three  fundamental  varieties ; 
but  these  must  first  be  understood  in  their  leading  outlines. 

4.  Pursuit  thinks  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  rather  than  as 
means  and  conditions,  and  has  a  sense  of  difficulty  in  making  them 
amenable  to  its  purpose,  so  thav  the  ideas  of  them  do  not  fall  readily 
into  the  correlations  of  actiorv  and  fact.     Search  thinks  objects  as 
they  are,  without  the  sense  of  difficulty  in  use ;  but  in  proportion  to 
the  carefulness  which  it  requires  it  strengthens  the  effort  of  observa- 
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tion,  and  gives  a  concrete  fulness  of  particularity  to  ideas.  A  life  of 
eager  search  involves  also  in  a  fully  peopled  region  a  tendency  to 
mutual  collisions  amongst  those  who  are  seeking  each  his  own 
advantage.  And  these  are  so  detrimental  that  an  effort  to  avoid 
them  by  mutual  conciliation  is  a  necessary  condition  of  success,  which 
will  give  an  advantage  to  a  race,  and  fit  it  to  prevail  in  the  region. 
An  habitual  inclination  therefore  to  make  such  an  effort  is  an  aptitude 
proper  to  such  a  life  in  such  a  region,  and  cannot  fail  to  show  itself 
in  language  in  the  prevalent  use  of  respectful  expressions. 

Action  itself,  too,  is  thought  differently,  according  as  it  is  directed 
by  these  different  aims. 

Pursuit  has  its  object  in  its  eye ;  and  the  action  involves  a  sense 
of  the  object.  Search  directs  action  to  the  object  without  involving 
in  the  action  such  a  sense  of  the  object.  Production  directs  action 
not  to  an  object,  but  to  a  combination  of  objects,  means,  and  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  such  a  combination  that  productive  action  contem- 
plates. And  these  varieties  in  the  thought  of  objects  and  actions, 
arising  respectively  from  the  life  of  pursuit,  of  search,  and  of  pro- 
duction, are  accompanied  by  corresponding  varieties  in  the  construction 
of  the  noun  and  the  verb. 


I. — The  development  of  the  subject,  and  the  power  of  self-direction 
of  the  life. 

1.  The  distinct  expression  of  the  subject  as  such,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  development  of  the  nominative  case  of  the  substantive,  is  hardly 
to  be  found  outside  the  Indo-European  languages.  For  though  Arabic 
has  a  nominative  case,  it  is  a  weak  sense  of  the  subject  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Arabic  nominative  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  60) ;  and  in  none 
other  of  the  Syro-Arabian  languages  is  it  to  be  found  (ibid.  83,  107, 
143,  153,  166)  except  in  Ethiopic  in  four  old  nouns  which  retain  a 
trace  of  it  (ibid.  132). 

There  are,  indeed,  the  following  instances,  in  other  languages,  of 
affixes  taken  by  nouns  when  they  are  related  as  nominative  to  a  verb, 
but  on  examination  none  of  them  are  found  to  be  true  nominative 
elements  expressing  the  relation  of  subject. 

In  Eskimo  the  substantive  takes  -p  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
transitive  verb  with  a  direct  object ;  but  this  is  the  genitive  ending, 
and  shows  that  the  verb,  having  incorporated  the  person  of  its  object, 
is  thought  as  in  a  genitive  relation  with  its  subject,  rather  than  as 
realised  subjectively  in  it.  When  the  verb  is  intransitive,  the  sub- 
stantive, which  is  its  subject,  is  in  the  stem  form  (ibid.  II.  14).  So, 
in  Samoiede,  the  suffixes  which  express  the  persons  of  the  verb  are  the 
possessive  suffixes  when  the  verb  is  transitive  and  has  taken  up  a  sense 
of  its  object ;  otherwise  they  are  subjective  suffixes  (ibid.  IV.  76). 

In  Choctaw  the  element  t  refers  to  a  noun,  connecting  it  with  a 
sentence  as  subject,  but  it  is  also  used  as  a  copulative  conjunction,  and 
is  in  fact  a  connective  element  (ibid.  II.  48). 
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In  Australian  (Adelaide),  in  Tibetan,  and  in  Selish  (North  America), 
the  subject  of  an  active  verb  takes  the  ablative  or  instrumental  ending 
(Gram.  Sk.,  II.  64;  III.  83,  90,  Ex.  2,  4,  5,  13;  V.  37),  a  striking 
proof  of  the  weak  sense  of  the  subject. 

And  a  similar  peculiarity  is  found  in  Bask,  in  which  the  substantive 
with  -k  subjoined  is  nominative  to  an  active  verb,  and  ablative 
governed  by  a  passive  verb  (ibid.;Bask,  3). 

In  Galla  the  nominative  takes  -n  or  -ni  ;  but  this  is  also  taken  by 
the  instrumental  and  in  other  relations.  And  in  Kanuri  the  nomina- 
tive takes  -ye ;  but  this  same  suffix  is  sometimes  taken  by  the,  direct 
object,  and  sometimes  followed  by  postpositions  which  govern  the 
noun.  In  both  these  languages  these  suffixes  seem  to  be  pronominal ; 
they  are  plainly  not  subjective  (ibid.  III.  162,  173) ;  and  the  same 
is  to  be  said  of  -nem  in  Yakama  (II.  56).  The  pronoun  &1  is  in  the 
same  way  used  after  the  nominative  in  Burmese  (ibid.  V.  24),  and 
in  Mongolian  a  pronominal  element  demonstrative  of  the  subject  is 
attached  to  the  nominative,  and  to  other  cases  (IV.  36). 

2.  Now,  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  true  nominative  with  a 
subject  element  by  the  Indo-European  and  Syro- Arabian  languages 
in  their  original  form,  naturally  connects  itself  with  the  high  sub- 
jectivity of  the  verb  in  these  two  families,  which  in  the  last 
chapter  was  attributed  to  the  superior  mental  power  of  those  races. 
And  no  doubt  the  strong  sense  in  the  verb  of  its  realisation  in 
the  subject  must  have  tended  to  produce  in  the  subject  a  strong 
sense  of  its  being  the  realiser  of  the  verb.  But  how  is  it  that  in  the 
Syro- Arabian  languages,  in  which  the  subjectivity  of  the  verb  is  so 
strong,  the  sense  of  subject  in  the  nominative  is  so  weak  ?  Now  a 
similar  weakness  affects  in  these  languages  the  distinctive  expression 
of  the  other  cases,  and  indicates  a  weakness  of  interest  in  the  relations 
of  substantive  objects.  And  this  corresponds  to  the  Syro-Arabian 
development  in  history,  which  was  rather  spiritual  than  material.  In 
truth,  the  nature  of  the  region  made  it  so.  For  in  the  desert  there 
were  not  external  objects  to  attend  to,  and  in  the  oases  there  was  little 
scope  for  material  production  (Book  II.,  chap,  i.,  Part  I.,  Sect.  V.,  5). 
The  race  which  was  fitted  to  prevail  in  such  a  region  was  one  which 
would  dispense  with  much  of  the  material  interests  of  life,  not  being 
able  to  promote  them  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  region.  And 
with  such  a  race  its  own  experience  of  life  was  so  little  under  the 
control  of  its  will,  that  it  could  have  little  sense  of  self  as  governing 
the  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indo-European  races,  the  inventors 
of  art  and  explorers  of  nature,  began  from  the  first,  where  their  breed 
was  pure,  to  subdue  the  world  to  their  purposes,  and  to  govern  the 
conditions  of  their  life.  And  thus  we  find  that  the  efficacy  of  self- 
directing  originality  in  determining  the  course  of  life,  which  in  the 
inferior  races  is  low  for  want  of  mental  power,  and  in  the  Syro-Arabian 
races  small  on  account  of  the  restrictions  of  the  region,  reaches  its 
maximum  in  the  Indo-European  races,  while  the  original  development 
of  the  nominative  accompanies  it  in  corresponding  variations  according 
to  the  theory  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  1. 
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II. — The  nominative  tends  to  follow  the  verb,  if  the  race  has  little 
habit  of  deliberation  and  choice^ 

1.  In  the  natural  order  of  thought  the  subject  precedes  the  verb 
(Def.  23).     But  in  the  Polynesian  and  Tagala  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  53) 
languages,  the  nominative  as  a  rule  follows  the  verb  more  or  less 
closely.     In  Tagala,  if  the  verb  is  active,  the  subject  following  it  is 
followed  by  the  object.     In  Polynesian  the  qualifying,  the  directive, 
and  the  locative  adverbs  come  between  the  verb  and  the  subject,  and 
the  object  follows  the  latter  (ibid.  9) ;   but  in  Tongan  the  subject 
is   somewhat   less   bound   to   follow   the   verb    than    in   Hawaiian, 
Maori,  or  Tahitian,  and  in  Samoan  still  less  bound  to  do  so  (ibid.  13, 
16,  3). 

In  Fijian  the  ordinary  arrangement  is  verb,  object,  subject,  but 
the  more  subjective  personal  pronouns  precede  the  verb  (ibid.  17) ; 
and  this  also  is  the  order  in  the  language  of  Annatom  (ibid.  21),  the 
most  southern  of  the  New  Hebrides.  But  in  the  other  Melanesian 
languages  it  is  different.  In  Mare",  Duauru,  and  Bauro,  the  subject 
generally  precedes  the  verbal  element  and  verbal  stem  (ibid.  34,  40, 
41) ;  in  Lifu  it  generally  follows  (ibid.  37) ;  in  Mahaga  it  may 
precede  or  follow  (ibid.  42) ;  in  Erromango  and  Tana,  in  Sesake 
as  a  rule,  in  Ambryni  and  Vunmarama,  it  precedes  (ibid.  24,  26,  28, 
31,  32). 

In  Australian  (Adelaide)  there  is  great  freedom  of  arrangement, 
but  the  conditions  and  object  tend  to  go  before  the  verb,  the  subject 
either  preceding  or  following  it  (ibid.  87).  In  Malay  generally  the 
subject  precedes  the  verb  (ibid.  77). 

2.  In  Old  Egyptian  the  subject  generally  followed  the  verb,  some- 
times with  the  object  between ;  but  in  the  later  language  it  seems 
to  have  had  a  greater  liberty  to  precede,  and  there  was  greater  use  of 
personal  suffixes  combined  with  detached  verbal  elements  (ibid.  124). 

In  Kafir  the  subject  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb ;  it  may 
come  last  in  the  sentence ;  it  generally  follows  the  detached  verbal 
particle  ti.  When  a  conjunction  precedes,  the  subject  generally  goes 
before  the  verb.  The  direct  object  generally  follows  the  verb,  but  it 
often  precedes  it  (ibid.  I.  13).  In  the  other  African  languages  the 
subject  generally  is  before  the  verb. 

3.  In  the  American  languages  the  following  are  the  displacements 
of  the  subject  from  before  the  verb  : 

In  Cree  the  ordinary  arrangement  is  object,  verb,  subject ;  then 
the  rest  in  the  natural  order  (ibid.  II.  38).. 

In  Selish  and  in  Maya  the  subject  sometimes,  perhaps  generally, 
follows  the  verb  (ibid.  64,  99) ;  the  object  intervening  in  Selish. 

In  Mexican  the  subject  seems  to  tend  to  follow  the  verb,  though 
sometimes  the  order  is  subject,  verb,  object  (ibid.  88). 

In  Caraib  the  subject  follows  the  verb  (ibid.  104,  3,  4). 

In  Quichua  the  order  is  object,  verb,  subject  (ibid.  114). 

In  Kiriri  the  verb  usually  stands  before  the  subject  (ibid.  128). 

VOL.  II.  T 
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In  Chikito  the  grammarian  gives  no  information  on  this  point,  but 
three  or  four  examples  occur  in  which  the  subject  follows  the  verb.1 
In  Bauro  there  are  similar  examples  of  its  following,2  but  also  others 
of  its  preceding.3 

In  Chilian,  the  subject  may  be  placed  before  or  after  the  verb 
(ibid.  143). 

The  subject  ordinarily  goes  before  the  verb  in  Eskimo  (ibid.  16),  in 
Dakota  (ibid.  43),  in  Choctaw  (ibid.  53),  in  Yakama  (ibid.  56),  in  Pima 
(ibid.  73),  in  Otomi  (ibid.  82),  in  Chiapaneca  (ibid.  90),  in  Guarani 
(ibid.  119).  Its  place  in  the  other  American  languages  is  not  stated. 

In  Otomi,  when  a  personal  pronoun  is  subject,  it  is  taken  up  as  a 
suffix  by  the  verb  in  a  reduced  form,  having  been  already  partly 
expressed  in  the  personal  prefix  of  tense  and  being  weakened  as 
subject  thereby. 

4.  In  the  languages  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia  and  Northern 
Europe,  and  in  the  Dravidian  languages  of  India,  the  subject,  as  a  rule, 
precedes   the  verb,   but   in   Hungarian   there   is   great   freedom    of 
arrangement  (ibid.  IV.  121) ;  and  in  Sirianian  the  nominative  some- 
times follows  the  verb ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  verb  being  preceded 
by  a  conjunction  (ibid.  146,  5),  and  may  not  be  the  normal  order. 

The  rule  in  the  Chinese  group  of  languages  is  .that  the  subject 
precedes  (ibid.  V.  8,  18,  29,  37,  47). 

5.  In  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  the  normal  order  is  verb,  subject,  object, 
but  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  the  subject  seems  to  have  more  tendency 
to  take  the  lead.     In  all  there  is  great  freedom  of  arrangement,  espe- 
cially in  Ethiopic,  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  Greek  literary  influence 
to  which  Ethiopic  was  subject  (ibid.  72,  95,  117,  139).     In  Amharic 
and  Haussa  the  nominative  precedes  the  verb  (ibid.   148,  170) ;  in 
Tamachek  it  follows  (ibid.  164). 

6.  In  Sanskrit  the  verb  is  usually,  though  not  always,  last  in  the 
sentence  (ibid.  VI.  42). 

In  Greek  and  Latin  also,  though  there  is  great  freedom  of  arrange- 
ment, the  normal  order  is  subject,  conditions,  object,  verb  (ibid.  88). 

In  Irish  the  order  is  verb,  subject,  object,  conditions,  and  if  the 
verb  be  the  copula  it  is  followed  by  the  predicate ;  if  the  copula  be 
not  expressed,  the  predicate  goes  first.  Sometimes  the  object  goes 
before  the  subject  (ibid.  129).  In  Welsh  the  verb  or  predicate  takes 
the  lead,  the  predicate  being  followed  by  the  verb  substantive,  or  by 
the  verbs  equivalent  to  nominari,  eligi,  &c. ;  but  negative  and  inter- 
rogative and  some  other  particles  if  they  precede  cause  the  verb  sub- 
stantive to  go  before  the  predicate ;  the  other  members  are  arranged 
as  in  Irish  (ibid.  130).  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  order  was  subject,  object, 
verb,  the  verb  being  last;  but  this  was  liable  to  be  changed  by 
emphasis  or  by  the  strength  given  to  a  member  of  the  sentence  by  a 
relation  in  which  the  sentence  stands  and  which  specially  affects  that 
member.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  however,  the  subject  held  its  precedence 
more  strongly  than  it  does  in  New  High  German  (ibid.  172).  In 

1  Arte,  p.  59-61.   \  -  Ibid.  pp.  68,  96.  _3  Ibid.  p.  70. 
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Lithuanian  the  subject  precedes  the  verb  (ibid.  196),  and  in  Slavonic. 
In  Armenian  there  is  no  rule  (ibid.  244).  In  Bask,  subject,  verb, 
and  object  may  take  any  order  (ibid.  Bask,  3). 

7.  Now  it  appears  from  this  review  that  the  more  careful  races 
tend  to  leave  the  subject  in  its  natural  place  before  the  verb,  meaning 
by  the  subject,  the  substantive  or  pronoun,  which  as  a  separate  word 
is  nominative  to  the  verb.     Such  are  the  nomad  races  of  Central  and 
Northern  Asia  and  Northern  Europe,  the  Dravidians,  the  Chinese 
group  of  races,  the  Malay,  and  the  Indo-European,  except  the  Celtic, 
who  all  give  careful  attention  to  production  or  to  search.     The  hunt- 
ing races  of  America,  who  give  no  heed  to  industry,  and  have  game 
without  careful  search,  tend  to  place  the  subject  after  the  verb.     The 
Hungarian,  who  was  both  nomad  and  hunter,  places  it  before  or  after. 
The  Polynesian  and  Tagala  agree  with  the  American  hunter  in  this 
respect,  that  nature  supplies  their  wants  with  little  care  on  their  part ; 
and  with  them  the  subject  follows  the  verb.    Hunting  indeed  requires 
attention.     But  when  the  game  is  present  the  pursuit  is  suggested 
without  deliberation.     And  where  there  is  plenty  of  game  the  life  of 
the  hunter,  like  that  of  the  Polynesian  and  the  native  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  is  not  guided  by  thought  and  deliberation,  as  the  neces- 
sity for  these  is  dispensed  Avith  by  the  bounty  of  nature.     Where 
production  or  search  receives  attention,  choice  of  ways  and  means  is 
needed.     The  general  fact,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  the  absence  of 
thoughtful  choice  and  deliberation  characterises  the  races  which  put 
the  subject  after  the  verb,  while  habits  of  more  deliberate  action 
characterise  those  which  leave  it  before  the  verb. 

8.  Now,  when  thus  analysed,  the  presence  of  the  mental  habit  as 
condition  of  the  linguistic  fact  may  be  traced  even  in  those  cases 
which  seem  to  be  exceptions. 

The  Melanesian  islanders  are  perhaps  as  well  supplied  by  nature  as 
the  Polynesians.  But  they  are  akin  to  the  dark  races  of  Borneo,  New 
Guinea,  and  Australia,  who  amid  the  difficulties  of  the  interior  of 
those  countries  had  to  exercise  more  care  to  gain  their  subsistence. 
The  Fijian  is  intermediate  between  the  Polynesian  and  the  Melanesian. 
The  Kafir  has  more  game,  and  is  more  of  a  hunter  than  the  industrial 
trafficking  Negro ;  so  that  the  latter  leaves  the  subject  before  the  verb, 
while  the  Kafir  often  puts  the  subject  after  the  verb,  his  industrial 
development  being  at  the  same  time  such  as  leads  him  often  to  put 
it  before  the  verb.  The  Hottentot,  as  a  nomad  following,  however 
indolently,  an  industrial  life,  leaves  the  subject  in  its  natural  position  ; 
as  also  does  the  Galla,  whose  original  life  was  nomadic.  The  Australian 
has  no  industry,  but  he  has  to  search  for  his  subsistence,  and  in  his 
speech  the  place  of  the  subject  is  indeterminate. 

The  Egyptian  in  the  fertility  of  Egypt  could  live  without  care. 
His  industry  was  the  fruit  of  civil  organisation ;  for  the  great  works 
of  Egypt  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  organisation  of  combined 
labour  under  the  direction  of  strong  authority.  And  the  native 
character  of  the  Egyptian  corresponding  to  an  easy  life  in  a  fertile 
region,  appears  in  the  original  position  of  the  subject  after  the  verb. 
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The  industry  of  the  Peruvians  also,  and  of  the  Mexicans,  like  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  bears  the  impress  of  civil  organisation,  and  sprang 
from  this  source  rather  than  from  native  tendency.  And  as  they  were 
originally  American  hunters,  they  placed  their  subject  like  the  others. 
The  Chilians,  however,  lived  in  a  lower  temperature  than  the  Peru- 
vians, and  therefore  probably  in  a  region  where  subsistence  was  more 
difficult  and  required  more  care ;  and  they  placed  the  subject  some- 
times before  and  sometimes  after  the  verb. 

The  Eskimo  in  his  frozen  region  could  not  subsist  without  a  careful 
outlook  for  what  he  needs,  and  careful  adaptation  of  means  for  its 
attainment.  And  the  timid  and  agricultural  Guarani  of  Brazil  is  of 
necessity  careful  and  deliberate.  And  both  these  races  place  the  sub- 
ject before  the  verb. 

The  prairies  and  fertile  lands  on  which  dwell  the  Dakota  or  Sioux 
and  the  Choctaw  races,  rendered  unnecessary  the  ardour  for  the  chase 
which  was  required  where  the  means  of  subsistence  were  less  abun- 
dant, and  drew  the  attention  of  those  races  towards  agriculture.  So 
that  the  Sioux,  though  they  could  take  buffaloes  at  will,  not  only 
lived  partly  on  wild  oats,1  but  also  cultivated  large  tracts  of  land;2  and 
the  Choctaws  were  quite  agricultural  in  their  tendencies  (Gram.  Sk., 
II.  47).  The  Yakama,  who  lived  by  catching  fish  in  the  season  and 
storing  them  for  future  use,  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  careful  search 
in  providing  for  their  subsistence,  and  are  exempt  from  the  habits  of 
the  hunter's  life.  And  all  these  races  show  the  weakness  of  the  hunting 
impulse  by  leaving  the  subject  in  its  natural  place  before  the  verb. 

Of  the  native  condition  of  the  Pima,  the  Otomi,  and  the  Chiapaneca, 
information  is  wanting. 

9.  There  is  little  room  for  industry  in  Arabia,  and  what  the  'Arab 
gets  at  all,  he  gets  without  care  in  the  fertile  oases.  He  accordingly 
places  the  subject  after  the  verb.  This,  too,  is  the  normal  tendency  in 
Tamachek,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Ethiopia  But  Amharic  was  altered 
in  this  respect,  probably  by  Galla  influence,  and  Haussa  by  Negro 
influence. 

The  Hebrew,  dwelling  outside  the  desert,  and  the  Syrian  still  more 
so,  had  more  industry,  and  with  them  the  subject  tended  more  to  hold 
its  natural  place. 

The  Greek  and  the  Latin  exercised  the  choice  and  deliberation 
involved  in  inventive  industry,  but  they  were  sufficiently  masters  of 
the  conditions  of  their  life  to  be  free  also  to  follow  impulse,  so  that 
they  readily  thought  the  verb  as  undetermined  by  the  subject,  and 
could  put  the  subject  after  it  as  well  as  before  it,  when  emphasis  or  the 
course  of  thought  strengthened  it  into  an  independent  conception. 

The  Teuton  had  more  of  deliberate  purpose  in  the  selection  of  his 
ends,  and  with  him  the  subject  had  stronger  precedence. 

But  it  is  most  striking  that  the  Celt  alone  of  Indo-Europeans  put 
the  subject  as  a  rule  after  the  verb,  and  that  he,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
favourable  nature  of  his  region,  is  naturally  the  least  devoted  to 

1  Charlevoix's  Letters  from  Canada,  &c.,  p.  110 ;  Keating's  Narrative,  p.  395. 
3  Pilchard's  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  410. 
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industry  or  subject  to  care.  This  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of 
what  results  from  this  entire  review,  that  where  action  is  guided 
habitually  with  deliberation  and  choice  the  subject  retains  its  natural 
position  before  the  verb ;  where  action  is  habitually  more  impulsive 
the  subject  tends  to  follow  the  verb. 

And  this  is  the  theoretical  deduction  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  2. 

III. — The  sense  of  the  personality  of  the  subject  in  the  verb  is  propor- 
tional to  the  guidance  of  action  ~by  self-directing  volition  in  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  the  race  has  been  adapted. 

1.  The  difference  between  the  proper  subjective  person  in  the  verb, 
and  the  nominative  which  is  subject  to  the  verb,  is,  that  the  person  is 
part  of  the  verb,  expressing  a  sense  of  the  inner  life  or  subjectivity  of 
the  subject  in  which  the  fact  is  realised,  while  the  nominative  is 
distinct  from  the  verb,  and  expresses  the  subject  thought  as  the  seat 
of  that  inner  life  or  subjectivity.     This  difference  of  meaning,  however, 
between  the  two  is  not  always  perfectly  maintained.     The  person,  in 
expressing  the  inner  life  of  the  subject,  often  suggests  the  subject 
itself  with  sufficient  strength  to  dispense  with  the  separate  expression 
of  the  subject.      And  often  the  subject  when  expressed  separately 
suggests  sufficiently  its  own  inner  life  in  the  verb,  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  expression  of  the  person.     But  when  there  is  at  the  same 
time  the  subject  separate  from  the  verb,  and  the  subjective  person 
element  corresponding  to  it  in  the  verb,  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  which  has  been  stated. 

The  person  element,  however,  in  the  verb  is  sometimes  not  truly 
subjective,  but  possessive.  In  that  case  the  verb  is  not  thought  pro- 
perly as  realised  in  the  person,  but  rather  as  an  emanation  from  the 
person,  or  a  possession  acquired  by  the  person ;  and  the  realisation  is 
more  or  less  outside  the  person,  abstracted  from  it  and  involved  in  the 
act  or  state  itself.  The  person  then  as  possessive  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  predicate,  the  rest  of  the  verb  being  subject  and  copula,  as 
if,  instead  of  saying,  I  loved,  we  were  to  say,  Mine  was  the  loving. 
That  the  verb  should  take  this  form,  in  which  the  person  is  the  same 
as  when  possessive  of  a  noun,  and  in  which  its  meaning  approaches 
to  this  construction,  it  is  evident  that  the  person  must  be  thought  with 
very  weak  subjectivity. 

Another  evidence  of  weak  subjectivity  of  the  person  is  when  the 
same  person  elements  which  are  used  in  the  verb  are  used  also  in 
participial  forms.  For  these  involve  no  subjective  realisation  (Def. 
13),  and  the  sense  of  this  must  be  weak  in  the  verb  when  it  prompts 
no  expression  proper  to  itself. 

2.  It  is  remarkable  that  generally  in  the  Polynesian,  Tagala,  and 
Malay  languages  there  is  no  person  element  in  the  verb,  and  in  Poly- 
nesian the  elements  which  express  the  succession  of  being  or  doing 
are  sometimes  not  assertive,  but  only  participial.     So  also  it  is  in  the 
Melanesian  Loyalty  Islands,  in  Mare",  and  Lifu  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  6,  34, 
37,  46,  53,  76)1 
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In  Dayak  the  three  personal  possessive  suffixes,  which  may  be 
plural  in  their  personality  as  well  as  singular,  may  also  be  suffixed  as 
the  person  singular  or  plural  of  the  most  subjective  verbs,  such  as 
those  which  mean  to  know,  to  see,  to  say,  to  find  (ibid.  74) ;  and 
also  in  Australian  (Adelaide),  and  in  the  languages  of  the  New  Hebrides 
and  of  other  Melanesian  islands,  person  elements  appear  in  the  verbs 
(ibid.  21,  24,  28,  31,  42,  44,  84).  In  none  of  these  languages  has  the 
verbal  stem  enough  sense  of  the  subject  to  be  specialised  as  verbal 
(ibid.  5,  17,  3 ;  21,  37,  41,  46,  75). 

Now,  while  in  the  Polynesian  and  Philippine  islands  by  the 
favour  of  nature  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  man  realises  his 
ends  with  little  self-directing  thoughtfulness  of  action,  and  on  the 
ocean  he  trusts  himself  in  proportion  to  his  boldness  to  the  guidance 
of  external  indications  (this  chap.  IV.  1),  the  dark  race  acts  with 
more  care  (this  chap.,  Introd.  3 ;  II.  8).  And  the  use  of  the  person  in 
the  verb  corresponds  to  the  self-directing  volition  in  action.  As  one 
race  mixes  with  another,  it  partially  takes  up  the  characteristics  of 
that  other. 

The  care  which  the  Malay  exercises,  whether  as  a  fisherman  or  on 
the  land,  is  care  in  search ;  and  it  consists  in  watching  and  following 
external  indications.  Once  he  has  chosen  his  action,  his  guidance  in 
performing  it  is  not  from  within,  but  from  without ;  and  except  in 
Borneo,  where  he  is  affected  by  the  dark  race,  he  has  no  person 
elements,  as  he  has  little  self-directing  volition. 

3.  Throughout  the  Chinese  group  of  languages  also  there  is  an 
absence  of  person  elements  from,  the  verb  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  4,  13,  18, 
27,  36,  45),  and  of  any  sense  of  subjectivity  from  the  verbal  stem,  as 
well  as  a  strange  deficiency  of  personal  pronouns,  which  strikingly 
corresponds  to  the  absence  of  spiritual  subjective  elements  from  the 
mental  habits  of  those  races,  and  to  the  utterly  material  character  of 
their  development  and  civilisation.  These  races  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  last  section  as  careful ;  and  therefore  as  habitually  exercising 
a  sufficient  degree  of  deliberation  and  choice  to  maintain  the  nomina- 
tive in  its  natural  place  before  the  verb.  But  though  this  much  must 
be  necessarily  involved  in  the  careful  adoption  of  useful  actions,  how 
little  there  is  of  self-directing  volition  in  carrying  out  those  actions  in 
China  may  be  seen  from  the  following  testimony : 

"  A  firm  purpose  of  abiding  by  everything  once  acknowledged  as 
useful ,  and  proper  is  the  leading  feature  of  Chinese  industry.  The 
nation  excels  in  that  which  is  to  be  effected  in  the  beaten  track,  but 
it  is  wretchedly  deficient  in  everything  that  requires  thought  and 
judgment." 1 

11  Determined  unwearied  industry  remedies  all  defects  "  (of  division 
of  labour  and  of  machinery  and  implements).2  "  There  is  an  instinctive 
propensity  for  work."  3  "  All  articles,  the  making  of  which  requires 
more  than  mere  mechanical  skill,  are  beyond  Chinese  ingenuity." 
"  "Whenever  they  have  a  very  good  pattern,  the  natives  of  Canton  will 

1  Gutzlaff's  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.  2  Ibid.  p.  3.  3  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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endeavour  to  imitate  it,  but  they  attempt  nothing  further."  1  "The 
minute  work  and  finish  of  all  their  industry  is  remarkable."  2 

This  gives  a  full  aud  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  industry  of  the 
Chinese ;  and  the  other  races  of  this  group  partake  of  the  same  char- 
acter. The  intense  devotion  of  the  Chinese  to  industry  implies  a  keen 
outlook  for  profitable  modes  of  employment.  And  this  involves,  in  a 
proportional  degree,  choice  and  deliberation.  But  the  course  of  work 
once  entered  on  is  guided  by  an  external  rule.  And  when  the  mode 
of  carrying  it  on  has  been  learned,  it  proceeds  thenceforward  by  habit. 
Even  before  it  has  been  learned,  the  volition  of  adopting  an  external 
rule  dispenses  with  volition  in  the  process  of  following  it,  the  copying 
of  each  step  coming  by  suggestion  from  the  rule.  An  industrial  life 
of  this  kind  is  occupied  by  such  processes  of  imitation  or  by  processes 
of  routine  which  have  become  habitual,  and  are  carried  on  by  mere 
association.  In  the  habitual  process,  the  end  to  be  attained  being 
kept  in  view,  the  stage  which  the  operation  has  reached  suggests  the 
next  step,  or  the  end  itself  suggests  all  or  many  of  the  successive  steps 
of  the  process  of  attainment ;  and  in  both  the  habitual  and  the  imi- 
tative the  attention  is  given  up  to  the  external  process,  and  to  the  end 
at  which  it  aims,  or  to  the  end  as  the  principal  object.  With  such 
thought  of  external  objects  and  external  aims  the  Chinese  are  quite 
engrossed,  without  either  martial  enterprise  or  industrial  originality  to 
call  into  play  self-directing  volition.  And  the  absence  of  this  from 
their  life  corresponds  to  the  absence  of  person  elements  and  of  sub- 
jectivity from  their  verb. 

4.  The  nomad  races  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia  follow  an  industry 
which,  though  it  requires  care  in  ordering  it  according  to  its  con- 
ditions, is  in  its  details  a  traditional  routine,  but  whose  necessary 
condition  has  often  to  be  secured  by  vigilant  enterprise,  which  affects 
the  habits  of  life.  For  though  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  follows  old 
methods,  the  acquisition  and  the  continued  possession  of  the  requisite 
range  of  pastures  demands  determined  energy  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  struggle  for  possession.  Now  the  pasture-grounds  of 
Asia  are  distinguished  by  their  natural  conditions  into  three  principal 
divisions. 

Mongolia  is  the  most  elevated  region  of  the  high  plain  of  Eastern 
Asia,3  and  as  it  includes  the  great  wilderness  of  Gobi,  in  parts  of  which 
are  wide  plains  affording  pasture  in  summer,4  the  pastures  are  more 
scattered  as  well  as  less  productive  than  in  the  other  two  divisions. 
These  are  the  comparatively  fertile  region  of  the  Turkish  or  Tartar 
race  to  the  west  of  Mongolia,  and  the  less  fertile  region  of  the  Tun- 
gusian  race  to  the  east  and  north  of  it.  One  fragment,  however,  of 
the  former  race,  the  Yakuts,  has  got  separated  from  the  remainder,  and 
dwell  in  the  extreme  north.  Now  the  struggle  for  pasture  must  be 
less  keen,  and  life  must  have  less  enterprise  in  the  Mongolian  region 
where  the  communities  are  most  scattered,  than  in  the  other  two  where 
they  are  within  easier  reach  of  one  another.  And,  accordingly,  while 

1  Gutzlaff's  China,  p.  144.  a  Ibid.  p.  142. 

3  Pilchard's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  297.  4  Ibid.  p.  290, 
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a  very  deficient  subjectivity  corresponding  to  deficient  originality  of 
self-direction  in  their  ordinary  occupations  is  to  be  noted  in  the  verb 
in  the  languages  of  these  races  (see  Gram.  Sk.,  IV.  8,  14,  1 ;  40,  42, 
55),  the  verb  has  person  elements  in  the  Tartar  languages,  and  in  the 
Tungusian  of  Nertchinsk,  of  which  it  is  destitute  in  Mongolian,  and 
which  are  only  partially  developed  in  Buriat  Mongolian,  in  which 
the  pronominal  subject  is  not  always  quite  taken  up  by  the  verb 
(ibid.  50)  so  as  to  become  truly  a  person. 

Perhaps  Mongolian  and  Manju  both  lost  the  persons  of  the  verb 
owing  to  their  cultivation  under  Chinese  influence.  However  that 
may  be,  the  person  element  of  the  verb  in  the  other  languages  is 
developed  the  more  where  there  is  the  more  of  free  volition  in  the 
race.  Not  only  the  Tartar,  but  the  Tungusian  also,  is  a  stronger  race 
with  more  of  independent  volition  than  the  Mongolian ;  the  latter  being 
in  great  part  subjected  to  Tungusian  dominion.1  In  Turkish  the  verb 
has  more  subjectivity  than  in  any  of  the  other  languages,  just  as  the 
race  has  shown  more  enterprise  and  strength  of  independent  volition 
(ibid.  25). 

5.  In  Finnish  (ibid.  150,  151),  Lapponic  (ibid.  159,  160), 
Tscheremissian  (ibid.  130,  132),  and  Sirianian  (ibid.  142,  143),  the 
person  elements  of  the  verb  differ  generally  from  the  possessive 
suffixes  of  the  noun,  the  difference,  however,  being  less  in  the  two 
latter  languages  than  in  the  two  former ;  so  that  at  least  in  Finnish 
and  Lapponic  they  seem  to  be  more  distinctly  subjective  than  in  the 
preceding  languages.  And  also  the  Dravidian  languages  of  India  have 
person  elements  (ibid.  III.,  93)  appropriated  to  the  verb.  And 
this  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  these  races  are  less  bound  to  the  one 
routine  occupation  than  those  Asiatic  nomads,  and  have  a  more  free 
development  of  their  own  enterprise  and  volition.  But  in  Samoiede 
there  is  little  subjectivity ;  and  attainment  of  possession,  which,  under 
the  urgency  of  want,  is  an  object  rather  of  desire  than  of  volition,  is 
thought  with  such  interest  that  the  conception  of  the  verb  as  transitive 
to  its  object  tends  to  be  cast  in  this  mould,  the  verb  taking  up  a  sense 
of  its  direct  object,  unless  this  be  thought  with  special  distinction, 
and  the  person  element  being  then  a  possessive  suffix  (ibid.  IV., 
76).  The  Ostiaks,  and  also  the  original  Hungarians,  belonged  to 
regions  where  want  is  less  pressing,  and  the  attainment  of  possession 
less  urgent,  because  there  is  a  better  supply  of  game,  and  in  these 
regions  life,  though  also  nomad,  is  partly  that  of  the  hunter,  as  is  proved 
by  Castren's  account  of  the  Ostiaks  (ibid.  99),  and  by  the  accounts  of 
the  original  Magyars  and  their  kinsmen  quoted  by  Pri chard.2  In 
Ostiak  and  Hungarian  the  direct  object  suggests  not  possession  as  in 
Samoiede,  but  rather  the  hunter's  interest  which  gives  energy  to  the 
action,  and  this  it  does  more  strongly  the  more  distinctly  it  is  con- 
ceived. The  verb  shows  a  stronger  sense  of  the  succession  of  the 
subject's  doing  when  it  has  an  object  thus  distinctly  thought ;  and 
the  person  elements  are  mostly  distinguished  as  subjective  in  corre- 

1  Prichard,  vol.  iv.  p.  297.  2  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  325,  327. 
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spondence  with  the  free  volition  of  those  races  (ibid.  104,  106,  119) 
whose  energy  is  not  limited  to  a  traditional  industry. 

6.  It  is,  however,  in  the  languages  of  America  that  the  hunter's 
interest  is  most  expressly  developed.     The  hunter's  action  is  partly 
the  outcome  of  self-directing  volition,  and  partly  the  suggestion  of  the 
object  awakening  his  energy.     And  his   transitive  verb,  instead  of 
being  purely  subjective,  has  generally  a  person  element  representing 
the  object  combined  with  the  person  element  representing  the  subject, 
and  sometimes  united  with  the  latter,  so  that  the  two  are  indistin- 
guishable from  each  other. 

Of  this,  the  Eskimo  language  furnishes  a  most  striking  illustration. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  as  this  language  has  been  shown  by  the 
massive  nature  of  its  formations  to  be  essentially  an  American  lan- 
guage (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  5,  &c.),  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  language  of 
an  American  race  specially  adapted  to  the  Greenland  region ;  and 
therefore  a  hunter's  language  though  the  principal  game  is  seals. 

Now,  in  the  wonderful  system  of  person  suffixes  which  belong  to 
the  Eskimo  verb  (ibid.  15),  it  may  be  noted  that  the  transitive 
person  elements  are  in  the  indicative  connected  with  a  stronger 
element  of  process  than  the  intransitive  (ibid.  15)  ;  which  is  a  point 
of  resemblance  to  what  has  been  said  above  of  Ostiak  and  Hungarian. 
In  Greenland  also,  the  urgency  of  want  is  as  great  as  in  the  region  of 
the  Northern  Samoiedes,  and  the  attainment  of  possession  being 
more  difficult,  has  even  greater  interest.  Hence  the  subject  when 
separate  from  the  verb  is  in  the  genitive  case  when  the  verb  has  an 
object  (ibid.  14) ;  because  the  action  passing  to  its  object  suggests 
the  idea  of  attainment  of  possession. 

7.  The  language  of   the    Cree   is   remarkable   as   an   example  of 
a  hunter's  language.     The  prevailing  interest  is  the  subject  exerting 
his  energy  on  the  object  (ibid.   18).     The  person  elements   of  the 
transitive  verb  express  the  volition  of  the  subject  as  suggested  by 
the  thought  of  the  object ;  for  the  two  persons  tend  to  be  united 
indistinguishably  (ibid.  19).     The  only  exception  is  when  the  subject 
is  first  or  second  person,   and  the  mood  indicative.     The  first  and 
second  persons  are  thought  in  this  language  with  remarkable  strength 
and  distinction  of  personality.     It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  American 
races  in  general,  that  in  their  intercourse  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  person  addressed,  and  to  self,  that  discourse  may  be  duly  adjusted 
to  both  (Book  II,  chap,  i.,  Part  I.,  Sect.  II.,  1).     And  this  would 
naturally  strengthen  the  thought  of  the  two  persons,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  one  from  the  other.     In  the  indicative,  whether  of  tran- 
sitives  or  intransitives,  the  realisation  in  the  first  or  second  person 
awakens  the  full  thought  of  those  persons  respectively,  by  reason  of 
their  habitual  nearness  to  the  attention  of  the  speaker.     And  being 
thus  thought  in  the  general  associations  of  their  personality,  their 
person  element  precedes  the  verbal  stem,  their  plural  element,  if  they 
be  plural,  coming  after  the  verbal  stem,  so  slight  is  the  connection 
between  the  plurality  and  the  personality.     The  object  person  follows 
the  stem,  and  thus  the  person  element  of  the  first  and  second  person 
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indicative  is  separated  from  the  object  in  the  transitive  verbs.  But 
in  the  other  moods  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  in  all  moods  the 
third  person,  follow  the  verbal  stem,  and  combine  with  the  object 
person  when  the  verb  is  transitive  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  26,  27). 

The  volition  of  the  hunter,  which  is  thus  seen  in  the  association  of 
the  subject  with  the  object  in  the  transitive  verb,  may  also  be  observed 
in  the  strong  distinction  in  Cree  between  the  subject  and  the  object, 
the  life  of  the  former  dominating  that  of  the  latter.  For  it  is  thus 
only  that  we  can  understand  the  law  that  the  second  person  cannot  be 
object  to  either  the  first  or  third,  nor  the  first  to  the  third  (ibid.  27). 
Such  constructions  are  avoided  by  making  the  verb  passive ;  because 
the  person  who  is  object  of  the  action  becomes  then  a  subject  instead 
of  being  an  object,  and  the  high  sense  of  the  personal  life  of  the  second 
person  and  of  the  first,  which  is  natural  to  the  race,  is  not  violated  by 
the  predominance  of  the  life  of  another  person  whose  life  is  less 
strongly  thought.  This  great  difference  between  the  subject  and  object 
also  explains  the  law,  that  in  a  compound  sentence  the  subject  of  the 
first  clause  cannot  be  object  of  the  second  (ibid.  27) ;  the  change  of 
thought  would  be  too  great,  and  it  is  made  the  subject  of  a  passive 
verb  instead.  So  that  the  principal  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  the 
persons  in  the  Cree  verb  correspond  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  voli- 
tions of  a  hunting  race. 

8.  The  Dakota  also  is  a  hunter,  but  less  exclusively  than  the  Cree ; 
as  he  has  an  interest  in  agriculture  too  (this  chap.  II.  8).  His  tran- 
sitive verb  has  person  elements  of  the  subject  and  of  the  object 
associated  together,  but  not  combined  so  closely  as  in  Cree ;  for  the 
object  may  be  distinguished  as  preceding  the  subject,  except  when  the 
second  person  is  object  to  the  first,  the  two  persons  then  coalescing  in 
one  element  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  43).  This  is  probably  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  thinking  with  distinctness  the  second  person  as  dominated 
by  the  first,  the  second  being  thought  the  more  strongly  in  its  per- 
sonal life.  The  difficulty  does  not  arise  when  the  second  person  is 
object  to  the  third,  for  the  third  person  has  no  subject  element,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  express  predominance  of  that  person  over  the 
second  as  there  would  be  if  they  were  in  juxtaposition. 

That  the  second  person  can  be  thought  even  indistinctly  as  object 
to  the  first,  indicates  that  the  sense  of  predominance  of  the  subject 
over  the  object  is  less  in  Dakota  than  in  Cree,  which  corresponds  to 
the  life  of  the  race  being  less  devoted  to  hunting.  The  volition  of 
the  subject  also  does  not  embrace  the  whole  act  which  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, but  only  part  of  it,  and  the  remainder  follows  the  subject 
which  is  engaged  with  that  part,  and  follows  it  as  determined  by  it ; 
for  the  persons  in  Dakota  intervene  between  the  root  and  the  verbal 
element  when  there  is  one  (ibid.  41) ;  whereas  in  Cree  they  follow  or 
precede  both  the  energising  element  and  the  root.  This  also  corre- 
sponds to  the  volitions  of  a  race  less  bound  to  the  attentive  prosecution 
of  their  aims.  Their  circumstances  are  easier  than  those  of  the  Cree, 
and  there  is  less  need  for  intelligent  attention  in  carrying  through  the 
accomplishment  of  their  ends.  And  the  comparative  freedom  of  self- 
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directing  volition  which  they  enjoy,  corresponds  to  the  superior  sub- 
jectivity of  the  subject  persons  of  the  verb,  as  evidenced  by  their 
difference  from  the  possessive  suffixes  as  well  as  from  the  object 
suffixes  (ibid.  41).  There  is  more  subjectivity  in  the  Dakota  persons 
than  in  the  Cree ;  though  the  Cree  verb  has  a  stronger  sense  of  the 
subject,  as  appears  from  its  having  a  third  person,  which  the  Dakota 
has  not.  The  Cree  subject  persons  being  the  same  elements  as  the 
possessive  are  not  as  true  persons  as  the  Dakota  (1).  They  rather 
represent  the  subject  than  express  the  subjectivity,  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  first  and  second  tend  to  precede.  And  there  is  a  strong  sense  of 
the  subject  as  the  source  of  the  strong  doing  or  being  that  is  in  the  Cree 
verb,  rather  than  a  sense  of  his  inner  volition. 

9.  The  agricultural  Choctaw  does  not  combine  the  subject  person 
with  the  object  person.     The  subject  person  of  his  verb  is  the  same 
suffix  as  the  possessive  of  his  noun  (ibid.  54),  indicating  a  low  sub- 
jectivity, which  corresponds  to  the   small  exercise  of  self -directing 
volition  in  following  the  routine  of  a  traditional  industry. 

10.  Crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  west,  we  find  races  who 
live  along  the  rivers  by  fishing ;  or  who  inhabit  regions  which,  com- 
pared with  the  plains  towards  the  east,  remind  one  of  Mongolia  com- 
pared with  the  pasture-grounds  of  the  Tartar  race.     For  though  the 
Tartar   steppes  differ  greatly  from   the  American   prairies,  yet   the 
region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  southward  to  Mexico  may 
be  compared  to  Mongolia- in  the  elevation  of  its  tablelands  and  in 
the  intermixture  of   desert  and  fertile  country.     In  such  a  region 
the  struggle  for  life  is  less  keen;  for  the  habitable  parts  are  more 
secluded  from  attack  than  in  the  open  plains  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Those  who  live  by  fishing  in  the  rivers  have  a  comparatively  easy  sub- 
sistence ;  so  that  all  those  races  are  under  less  necessity  to  exercise 
an  enterprising  activity  or  a  self-directing  guidance  of  action  in  their 
ordinary  life. 

In  Central  America  also  and  in  South  America  life  is  comparatively 
easy  on  account  of  the  abundant  production  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  within  the  tropics  and  in  the  adjoining  regions.  Only  on  the 
dry  tableland  of  Mexico  would  a  searching  outlook  be  needed  to 
secure  subsistence ;  and  there  and  in  the  mountain  region  of  the  Andes 
attentive  intelligent  action  would  be  required  for  success. 

11.  Now  of  all  these  American  languages  of  the  west  and  south, 
the  Peruvian  or  Quichua  and  the  Chilian  are  the  only  ones  which,  like 
the  Eskimo  and  the  Choctaw,  put  the  person  as  a  general  rule  at  the 
end  of  the  verb.     And  as  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  Eskimo  region 
demands,  that  action  shall  be  carefully  aimed  at  its  intended  effect, 
in  order  that  life  may  be  sustained  at  all,  a  similar  necessity  in  a 
much  less  degree,  in  the  mountain  region  of  the  Andes,  would  require 
in  the  native  races  somewhat  of  the  same  utilitarian  character.     Eor 
the  hunters  who   had  to    subsist   there   would  need  well-directed 
energy  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  their 
self-directing  volition  would  note  strongly  the  efficacy  of  their  actions 
to  that  end.     That  the  Choctaws  were  strongly  marked  with  a  utili- 
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tarian  character  appears  from  their  industrial  habits ;  while  the  Cree 
and  still  more  the  Dakota  could  follow  the  suggestion  of  object  or 
circumstance  with  less  regard  to  the  effect.  So  that  the  tendency  to 
note  in  the  volition  the  effect  of  action  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
tendency  to  put  the  person  at  the  end  of  the  verb,  according  to  the 
theoretical  deduction  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  3. 

This  connection  of  person  endings  in  the  verb,  with  a  regard  to  the 
effects  of  action  in  the  life  of  the  race,  is  confirmed  by  the  concomi- 
tance of  the  same  features  in  the  life  and  languages  of  the  races  of 
Central  and  Northern  Asia  and  Northern  Europe,  and  in  those  of  the 
Dravidian  and  Indo-European  families.  For  the  life  of  all  those 
races  was  more  or  less  governed  by  self-directing  volition  of  an  indus- 
trial character,  and  which,  therefore,  looked  habitually  beyond  the 
objects  to  the  effects  of  action.  And  they  all  put  the  person  element 
at  the  end  of  the  verb. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Syro-Arabian  races,  occupied  always  with 
doing  and  being  rather  than  with  material  effects,  put  the  essential 
element  of  the  person  before  the  verb,  unless  when  a  sense  of  com- 
pletion so  weakens  the  sense  of  the  subject  in  the  verb,  that  the  verb  is 
thought  rather  as  an  external  fact  than  as  an  experience  of  the  subject. 

12.  In  their  treatment  of  the  person  there  is  a  noticeable  simi- 
larity between  the  Syro-Arabian  languages  and  some  of  those  Ameri- 
can languages  of  the  west  and  south.     For  while  those  languages 
generally  except  the  Peruvian  and   the  Chilian   put   the  essential 
element  of  the  person  before  the  verb,  they  generally,  like  the  Syro- 
Arabian  languages,  put  the  plural  element  of  the  person  when  there  is 
one  at  the  end  of  the  verb.     And  some  of  them  in  the  past  tense  put 
the  person  itself  at  the  end.     Such  is  the  place  of  the  person  in  the 
past  tense  of  transitives  in  Selish  except  in  first  plural  (Gram.  Sk., 
II.  63),  in  the  past  and  future  of  neuter  verbs  in  Maya  (ibid.  97),  in 
the  perfect  of  transitives,  and  in  negatived  verbs  and  verbs  of  being  in 
Caraib  (ibid.  102) ;  in  all  which  the  sense  of  the  subject  is  weakened 
either  by  the  verb  not  being  in  present  realisation,  or  because  it  is 
thought  more  in  the  object  or  with  weaker  volition  of  the  subject. 

In  Yakama  the  first  and  second  persons  are  at  the  end  in  all  the 
tenses,  while  the  third  is  at  the  beginning  (ibid.  56),  as  if  there  was 
a  sense  of  effect  in  connection  with  the  first  and  second  person  which 
was  absent  from  the  third. 

In  Quiche'e  a  verbal  element  expressive  of  tense  comes  first  and  is 
followed  by  the  person,  this  being  followed  by  the  verbal  stem  (ibid. 
94),  as  if  the  thought  of  the  position  in  time  took  the  verbal  element 
out  of  the  limitation  of  the  subject  into  the  realm  of  external  fact. 
When  the  volition  of  the  race  does  not  contemplate  the  effect,  the  person 
precedes  the  stem,  unless  it  be  possessive,  and  as  such  has  to  follow. 

13.  In  accordance  with  Eook  I.,  chap,  iii.,  3,  a  weakness  of  sub- 
jectivity may  be  observed  in  the  verb  in  these  languages  proportional 
to  the  small  degree  of  self-direction  which  their  life  demands.     Thus 
the  subjective  and  the  possessive  personal  affixes  are  the  same  in  the 
following  intertropical  languages,  the  abundant  production  of  nature 
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suffering  man  carelessly  to  follow  desire  or  habit,  and  so  lower- 
ing the  self -directing  volition  in  the  life  and  subjectivity  in  the  verb ; 
in  Quiche" e  (ibid.  94),  in  Maya  (ibid.  97),  in  Caraib  (ibid.  102),  in 
Chibcha  (ibid.  107),  in  Kiriri  (ibid.  123),  and  almost  the  same  in 
Chikito  (ibid.  135).  That  such  want  of  distinction  between  the 
subjective  and  the  possessive  affixes  shows  a  weakness  of  subjectivity 
in  the  verb  has  been  pointed  out  in  1. 

In  Maya  the  person  endings  of  the  past  and  future  of  neuter  verbs, 
and  in  Caraib  the  person  endings  of  verbs  of  being,  of  negatived  verbs, 
and  of  the  perfect  of  transitives,  are  the  object  persons  (ibid.  97,  102). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  timid  and  careful  Guarani  distinguish  the 
possessive  from  the  subjective  affixes  (ibid.  118). 

14.  In  most  of  these  American  languages  of  the  west  and  south 
may  be  observed  a  failure  of  the  sense  of  the  subject  to  penetrate 
the  verb.  They  generally,  indeed,  think  their  verbs  as  aimed  at 
their  objects  so  as  to  take  up  person  elements  representing  these ; 
though  some,  as  the  Yakama  and  Kiriri,  think  their  verb  too  exclu- 
sively as  an  affection  of  the  subject  to  give  it  this  objective  reference 
(ibid.  56,  124).  And  none  of  them  combine  the  object  person  and 
subject  person  in  so  close  a  union  as  is  given  to  them  in  Eskimo  and 
Cree.  For  none  of  these  races  have  to  pursue  their  game  with  such 
ardour.  The  Peruvian  and  Chilian  combine  the  object  person  and 
the  subject  person  rather  more  closely  than  the  others. 

But  though  many  of  them  thus  involve  a  reference  to  the  objects 
in  the  verb,  none  of  them,  except  the  Peruvian,  Chilian,  and  Mexican, 
carry  the  subjectivity  of  the  person  through  the  verb.  In  the  others 
the  person  is  connected  with  an  element  which  expresses  the  succes- 
sion of  being  or  doing,  and  the  verbal  stem  is  more  or  less  (ibid.  104) 
detached.  And  accordingly  it  is  only  the  above  three  races  that  have 
developed  thoughtful  volition  carried  through  the  accomplishment  of 
their  actions.  The  others  have  an  easier  life  and  less  call  for  such  self- 
direction.  The  Chilian  and  Peruvian  have  been  noted  above  (11), 
as  having  a  strong  sense  of  the  effect  of  action  and,  therefore,  putting 
the  person  at  the  end  of  the  verb,  while  the  Mexican,  as  being  natu- 
rally less  artful,  put  it  at  the  beginning.  The  latter  race  depended 
more  on  things,  the  former  on  effects.  They  all  had  strong  volition, 
and  distinguished  the  subject  persons  from  the  possessive  and  objective. 
The  strong  volition  of  the  Chilian  is  to  be  seen  in  the  compactness, 
approaching  to  unity,  which  the  Chilian  verb  has  got  from  being 
penetrated  by  the  subjectivity,  and  in  the  absence  of  auxiliary  verbs. 
Quichua  forms  compound  tenses  with  auxiliary  verbs  (ibid.  113), 
showing  less  penetration  of  the  subjectivity  through  the  verbal  idea ; 
as  if  the  self-direction  was  less  thorough,  being  perhaps  less  needed 
than  in  the  higher  latitude  of  Chili. 

In  Mexican  the  person  can  combine  direct  with  the  verbal  stem 
without  the  intervention  of  abstract  verbal  elements  which  take  up 
the  subjectivity  (ibid.  85) ;  and  there  is  no  subject  element  of  the 
third  person.  Both  peculiarities  probably  are  due  to  the  outerness  of 
thought  which  arose  from  a  very  searching  outlook  for  subsistence, 
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and  which  would  withdraw  attention  from  the  subjective  succession, 
and  in  the  third  person  from  the  subjectivity  itself.  The  failure 
of  the  other  races  to  carry  the  subjectivity  through  the  verb  corre- 
sponds to  the  less  thorough  action  of  their  self-directing  volition,  and 
confirms  the  theory  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  3,  which  is  supported  in  all 
its  details  by  this  review  of  the  American  and  other  languages. 

In  Bask,  valso,  there  seems  to  be  a  shortcoming  in  the  volition. 
The  subject  and  objects  are  gathered  about  the  auxiliary  and  the 
stem  detached,  as  if  the  volition  was  directed  to  the  objects,  and  they, 
thus  regarded,  suggested  the  action  (Bask,  8). 

15.  The  African  races  are  in  general  distinguished  above  the  rest  of 
mankind  by  the  weakness  of  their  will.  This  it  is  which  has  made 
them  at  all  times  so  liable  to  slavery,  for  the  weak  will  naturally 
submits  to  the  stronger  will.  And  in  consequence  of  this  weakness, 
they  have  in  general  little  self-directing  guidance  of  action,  but  are  led 
by  circumstance  or  by  habit.  There  are,  however,  great  differences  in 
this  respect  among  the  natives  of  Africa.  In  the  east,  contact  and 
mixture  with  the  Arabic  race  naturally  exerted  a  strengthening 
influence,  which  may  be  observed  in  Galla  and  Nubian,  and  was 
carried  even  to  Bornou,  though  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  produced 
a  national  development  which  could  maintain  its  native  character.  In 
South  Africa  also  a  conquering  race  was  developed  which  overran 
almost  all  the  continent  south  of  the  equator,  and  which  made  lodg- 
ments also  north  of  it.  And  the  Kafir  race,  and  also  the  Ashantee  or 
Dahoman  race,  show  a  strength  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  others. 
Now  it  is  interesting  to  trace  through  the  languages  of  these  races  a 
subjectivity  in  the  verb  corresponding  in  its  degree  to  the  comparative 
strength  of  volition  in  the  race. 

In  Galla  the  verb  has  persons,  and  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  verb 
(Gram.  Sk.,  III.  166),  as  is  natural  in  a  nomadic  race  which,  following 
an  industry,  habitually  note  the  effects  of  action.  There  is  a  similar 
development  of  the  person  in  the  Nubian  verb,  though  its  stem  takes 
up  little  subjectivity  (ibid.  132),  and  in  the  Kanuri  or  Bornou  verb 
(ibid.  130,  176).  In  Barea,  also  spoken  in  the  north  of  Abyssinia, 
the  verb  has  its  person  endings  (ibid.  140).  But  in  Dinka,  on  the 
White  Nile,  near  the  equator,  the  verb  has  scarcely  any  person  element 
(ibid.  147),  and  in  Bari,  further  south,  it  has  none  (ibid.  155). 

The  Kafir  verb  has  strong  affinity  for  the  subject,  taking  always  a 
representative  of  the  subject  into  union  with  itself ;  but  even  it  shows 
a  weakness  of  subjectivity  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  genuine 
African  language  (ibid.  I.  11). 

A  still  greater  weakness  of  subjectivity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  other 
African  languages. 

The  Hottentot  verb  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  true  person 
element,  for  the  personal  suffixes  are  used  only  when  the  personal 
pronoun  is  the  subject,  and  is  not  otherwise  expressed.  Even  then 
they  are  used  only  in  short  energetic  speech  or  in  dependent  sentences 
(ibid.  68).  Moreover,  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  think  the  verb 
as  embodied  in  the  subject,  and  part  of  its  external  manifestation, 
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rather  than  of  its  inner  life  (ibid.  68).  And  the  same  may  be 
observed  in  Kanuri  (ibid.  III.  175). 

In  Egyptian  also  there  is  a  weakness  of  subjectivity  in  the  verb, 
and  a  strangely  objective  nature  in  the  verb  substantive  (ibid.  11,  114). 

In  Woloff  there  is  an  excessive  weakness  of  subjectivity,  and  a 
tendency  to  think  fact  in  its  externals  (ibid.  I.  27,  28),  so  that  verbs 
are  differently  conjugated  according  as  they  are  thought  with  more  or 
less  of  external  manifestation  in  the  subject. 

16.  And  in  all  the  African  languages  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
think  the  verb  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  has  closer  connection  with 
the  subject  than  the  other  (ibid.  III.  132,  149,  and  L),  as  if  the 
volition  did  not  embrace  the  entire  action.  With  what  extraordinary 
separateness  of  fine  fragments  such  division  is  carried  out  has  been 
seen  in  Grammatical  Sketches,  I. 

In  Kafir  indeed  the  tendency  to  divide  the  verb  seems  to  spring  from 
the  fragmentary  tendency  rather  than  from  the  want  of  volition,  for  both 
parts  have  connection  with  the  subject,  as  if  the  volition  was  renewed. 

But  in  Mandingo  and  Vei  the  subject  is  wont  to  have  connection 
only  with  a  mere  abstract  fragment,  and  the  verbal  stem  is  immersed 
in  the  objects  (ibid.  33,  36). 

In  Vei  the  verbal  stem  is  strangely  weak,  as  if  the  action  was  not 
an  important  element  in  the  fact,  and  the  subjective  fragments  are 
more  developed  in  consequence. 

In  Susu  the  subject  is  altogether  separated  by  the  object  from  the 
verb  (ibid.  50). 

In  Yoruba  the  subjective  part  of  the  verb  is  not  of  so  abstract  a 
nature  (ibid.  22),  because  thought  is  less  bent  on  the  object.  In  none 
of  these  four  languages  has  the  verb  a  true  element  of  person. 

In  Egyptian  fine  verbal  elements  are  separated  from  the  verbal 
stem,  and  these  take  subjective  personal  suffixes,  as  if  there  was  only 
a  partial  self-directing  volition  (ibid.  III.  113).  There  is  strong  sense 
of  the  subject  though  it  does  not  penetrate  the  verbal  stem.  This 
corresponds  to  the  easy  agriculture,  in  which  there  was  little  need  for 
intelligent  self-direction  in  carrying  accomplishment  through,  though 
there  was  great  interest  in  setting  on  foot  what  led  to  it. 

In  Nubian  there  is  a  stronger  sense  of  the  subjectivity  through  the 
verb  (ibid.  130),  but  how  faint  it  is  appears  from  the  weak  connection 
of  the  person  (ibid.  132),  and  from  the  realisation  being  so  weak  that 
the  negative  can  have  it  like  a  verb  (ibid.  131,  133  ;  IV.  90). 

In  Bullom,  which  shows  affinities  with  Kafir,  the  verb  has  larger 
connection  with  the  subject,  as  if  the  volition  grasped  the  action  in 
its  principal  part.  For  the  verbal  stem  has  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  part  which  is  broken  off  is  rather  of  a  prepositional  nature, 
carrying  on  the  action  to  the  objects  (ibid.  I.  23). 

In  Oti  (ibid.  54,  59)  and  the  kindred  languages,  the  verb  has 
persons  prefixed  to  it,  showing  a  subjectivity  which  is  absent  from 
the  neighbouring  language  of  Yoruba;  and  though  it  divides  the  verb, 
the  sense  of  the  subject  is  carried  remarkably  through  the  sentence. 
This  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  strength  of  volition  which 
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characterises  the  Ashantee  and  Dahoman  race,  to  whom  these  lan- 
guages belong,  and  which  makes  them  so  different-  from  the  people  of 
Yoruba  (see  Book  II.,  chap,  i.,  Part  I.,  7). 

In  Pul  also  the  representative  of  the  subject  adheres  closely  (Gram. 
Sk.,  III.  186)  as  a  prefix  to  the  verb,  showing  a  subjectivity  which 
corresponds  to  the  superiority  of  the  race  over  the  negroes  with  whom 
they  are  in  contact. 

17.  The  subjectivity  of  the  verb  in  the  Syro- Arabian  and  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  and  the  correspondence  of  this  with  the  origi- 
nality of  self-directing  volition  in  these  races,  have  been  already 
noticed  (chap.  ii.  3). 

And  the  special  strength  of  the  subjective  engagement  of  the  persons 
in  Gothic  corresponds  to  the  strong  volition  of  the  Teuton  (Gram.  Sk., 
VI.  158). 

18.  On  the  whole,  the  correspondence  which  has  been  traced  in  this 
section  between  the  development  of  the  person  in  the  verb  and  the 
volitional  character  of  the  race  shows  that  the  one  varies  with  the 
other  according  to  the  principles  arrived  at  deductively  in  Book  I., 
chap,  in.,  3. 


IV. — The  element  of  succession  of  being  or  doing  in  the  verb  is 
connected  with  the  root  as  the  needful  processes  of  action  are 
connected  with  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends  in  the  mode  of 
life  to  which  the  race  has  been  adapted. 

1.  The  Polynesian  language  is  remarkable  for  two  features  :  the 
separateness  of  the  elements  which  express  the  succession  of  doing  or 
being,  both  from  the  subject  and  from  the  verbal  root ;  and  the 
association  with  the  verb  of  elements  which  express  the  direction  of 
the  action  in  the  view  of  the  speaker,  towards  him,  from  him,  down 
to  him,  and  up  to  him  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  6,  9,  16). 

The  distinction  of  the  Polynesian  race  is  that  it  has  spread  over 
vast  spaces  of  the  ocean,  being  found  in  islands  as  widely  separated 
from  each  other  as  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  New  Zealand,  and 
showing  its  identity  through  them  all  by  speaking  the  same  language. 
Such  a  race  must  have  had  a  singular  aptitude  for  making  long 
voyages,  and  for  finding  its  way  on  the  ocean. 

Now  there  seems  to  be  a  correspondence  between  the  above  features 
of  the  language  and  this  remarkable  aptitude  of  the  race.  The  use  of 
the  directive  particles  shows  that  the  race  think  facts  as  movements 
which  they  observe;  the  element  of  succession  (Def.  11)  suggesting  the 
motion,  and  the  particle  denoting  its  direction,  in  reference  to  them- 
selves. And  the  tendency  to  think  movements  thus  in  their  directions 
relatively  to  self  is  natural  as  a  habit  and  advantageous  as  an  aptitude 
in  a  navigating  race.  For  the  navigator  who  has  no  compass  steers 
his  course  by  the  bearings  of  whatever  objects  he  can  observe  in  the 
sky  or  on  the  ocean,  and  he  has  to  allow  for  the  currents  coming  to 
him  below,  and  to  watch  the  winds  coming  to  him  from  above.  And 
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as  he  takes  his  proper  direction  with  reference  to  each,  he  naturally 
reduces  all  these  directions  to  the  one  point  of  view,  guiding  his 
course  in  reference  to  each,  so  that  they  shall  all  seem  to  approach 
him  or  to  recede  from  him  in  the  due  directions.  A  sense  of  such 
directions,  is  the  navigator's  instinct ;  and  the  Polynesian  language,  in 
distinguishing  facts  according  to  the  four  directions  mentioned  above, 
expresses  the  Polynesian's  view  of  the  movements  of  doing  or  being 
around  him  as  if  he  was  on  a  voyage  through  life. 

That  facts  should  be  thought  by  him  as  movements,  and  that  the 
movements  of  fact  should  be  thought  separately  from  the  subject, 
and  from  the  accomplished  act  or  state  which  the  verbal  root  denotes, 
is  also  characteristic  of  a  navigating  race.  *  It  shows  that  the  race 
thinks  facts  in  conformity  with  one  dominant  model,  to  which  its 
habitual  thought  and  volition  is  adapted.  And  that  model  corresponds 
to  navigation.  For  navigation  is  movement  directed  by  indications 
external  to  the  mover ;  and  these  he  follows  as  the  guides  originally 
adopted,  without  renewing  his  volitions  to  follow  them.  The  move- 
ment consequently  is  thought  in  connection  with  these  indications, 
and  not  with  his  own  volitions ;  so  that  the  process  is  separate  from 
the  subject.  It  is,  moreover,  movement  leading  to  an  object,  at  which, 
when  it  is  reached,  the  movement  ceases,  and  which  the  movement  does 
not  at  all  affect;  so  that  the  process  does  not  in  any  degree  mingle  with 
the  accomplishment.  And  a  universal  conception  of  fact  in  the  Poly- 
nesian form  is  an  adaptation  of  mental  action  to  the  navigator's  life. 

2.  In  the  Melanesian  languages  also  there  is  a  separation  of  the 
element  of  succession  from  the  verbal  root  (Gram.   Sk.,   III.   45), 
which  gives  in  some  degree  a  similar  character  to  these  languages,  and 
would  indicate,  as  in  Polynesian,  an  aptitude  for  the  navigator's  life. 
But  this  element,  though  separated  from  the  root  of  the  verb,  is  not 
always  in  these  languages  separate  from  the  subject  (see  preceding 
section,  2  ;  and  this  corresponds  to  the  weaker  and  more  timid  char- 
acter of  these  races  who  are  not  bold  enough  to  trust  themselves 
unreservedly  to  the  external  guidance  of  those  objects  by  whose  bear- 
ings the  mariner  steers  his  course,  but  would  take  care  for  themselves, 
and  be  conscious  of  new  volitions,  to  avoid  what  seemed  too  adven- 
turous.    It  accords  with  this  diminished  aptitude  for  navigation,  that 
though  there  are  directive  particles  in  these  languages,  they  are  not 
used  so  generally  with  verbs  as  in  Polynesian ;  and  belong  rather  to 
the  accomplishment  than  to  the  process,  being  used  to  form  derivative 
verbs.     The  directives  are  associated  with  the  end ;  as  in  the  reduced 
navigation  the  bearing  of  the  end  of  the  voyage  determines  the  course. 
In  the  Melanesian  languages,  however,  as  in  the  Polynesian,  the  suc- 
cession is  separate  from  the  root,  as  in  the  life  the  process  is  separate 
from  the  accomplishment. 

3.  Both  these  features   of   the    Polynesian  language    we    lose  in 
Malay.     For  the  Malay  is  rather  a  fisherman  than  a  navigator  over 
the  spaces  of  the  ocean  ;  and  he  attains  his  ends  with  such  ease  that 
there  is  little  or  no  sense  of  process  in  his  life,  or  element  of  succession 
in  his  verb. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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4.  In  Tagala  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  the  succession  of  being  or 
doing,  but  instead  of  being  separate  from  the  verbal  root  it  is  closely 
connected  with  it  or  incorporated  in  it  (Gram  Sk.,  III.  56).     Tagala 
is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  think  fact  in  its  result  as  an  accom- 
plished process  (ibid.  57),  and  with  little  or  no  sense  of  the  subject ; 
as  if  the  aptitude  of  the  race  was  to  attain  results  by  processes  which 
are  involved  with  little  volition  in  a  growing  accomplishment.     And 
in  the  absence  of  information  it  may  be  conjectured  that  in  the  large 
and  fertile  Philippine  islands  the  natives  would  not  only  be  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  to  the  sea,  but  might  attain  their  ends 
as  results  of  nature's  own  processes  of  accomplishment,  which  they 
merely  helped  or  guided. 

5.  The  processes  of  Chinese  industry  are  not  so  simple.     They 
need  attention  that  they  may  be  performed  correctly.     In  learning 
them  thought  is  occupied  with  the  prescribed  method  which  is  to  be 
followed ;  and  in  practising  them  when  learned,  the  series  of  steps 
connected  together  by  association  is  kept  before  the  mind  that  it  may 
be  gone  through  correctly.     So  that  though  there  is  an  absence  of 
self-directing  originality,  as  has  been  said  in  the  last  section,  there  is 
considerable  sense  of  subsidiary  processes  in  the  occupations  to  which 
the  race  has  been  adapted.     These  processes,  however,  being  thought 
as  wholes  when  their  parts  are  connected  by  habit,  and  the  connec- 
tions of  their  parts  as  successive  steps  towards  accomplishment  being 
little  noted  in  the  effort  of  imitation,  involve  little  sense  of  succession. 
And  those  occupations  being  mainly  of  an  agricultural  nature,  the 
process  ends  before  the  accomplishment  begins.     Accordingly,  the 
adaptation  of  the  race  to  these  habits  of  life  shows  itself  in  theVuse  of 
auxiliary  verbs  subsidiary  to  and  separate  from  the  principal  verb,  and 
not  themselves  involving  succession  of  being  or  doing  any  more  than 
it  (ibid.  V.  11). 

6.  In  Japanese,  the  succession  of  being  or  doing  goes  through  the 
expression  of  fact  to  a  remarkable  degree  (ibid.  45).     It  differs  from 
the  Chinese  structure  in  pervading  largely  the  verbal  stems  of  the 
language  so  as  to  be  incorporated  in  them  instead  of  being  separate 
from  them.     And  this  corresponds  to  what  we  are  told  of  Japanese 
industry,  its  artistic  tendency,  and  its  exquisite  finish  going  beyond  a 
merely  imitative  process  (Book  II.,  chap,  i.,  Part  I.,  Sect.  V.,  4).     For 
the  processes  of  the  artisan  are  carried  through  the  accomplishment 
of  his  work ;  and  it  grows  under  his  hands  as  he  works  at  it  until 
it  is  finished.     And  as  the  process  is  carried  through  the  accomplish- 
ment, so  the  succession  tends  to  penetrate  the  root  of  the  verb. 

In  Tibetan  also  the  verbal  stems  are  apt  to  take  up  a  sense  of  pro- 
cess (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  48).  And  this  corresponds  to  the  patient  continu- 
ance of  action  which  accomplishment  is  wont  to  require  in  the  rigorous 
climate  of  Tibet. 

7.  The  processes  of  pastoral  industry  have  closer  connection  with 
the  accomplishment  which  they  subserve  than  those  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil     For  the  shepherd  and  the  herdsman  partake  of  the  fruit 
of  their  flocks  and  herds  while  they  attend  to  their  health  and  increase. 
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The  industry  and  the  attainment  of  its  end  go  on  together,  but  they  are 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  herdsman  does  not  make  the  produce 
which  he  uses.  He  has  it  in  consequence  of  his  pastoral  care ;  but  it 
is  not  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  does  not  fashion  and  complete  it, 
so  as  to  carry  through  it  the  process  of  his  art.  The  process  and  the 
attainment  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  yet  distinct ;  and  being 
in  contact  the  presence  of  the  accomplishment  to  the  mind  subordinates 
to  it  the  thought  of  the  process. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  necessary  parts  of  his  business  which  are 
less  immediately  connected  with  the  attainment  of  his  end.  The  care 
of  his  pastures,  and  the  provision  of  food  for  his  cattle  when  these  fail, 
are  as  separate  from  the  accomplishment  of  what  they  aim  at  as  the 
processes  of  tillage.  And  these  tend  to  give  independent  strength  to 
his  thought  of  process. 

Now,  the  nomad  races  live  continually  immersed  in  attention  to  all 
these  processes  of  pastoral  industry,  as  the  life  to  which  they  are 
specially  adapted.  Accordingly  they  have  a  strong  sense  of  the 
element  of  process  or  succession  of  being  or  doing  in  their  verb ;  and 
that  element,  though  it  may  be  closely  connected  with  the  verbal  root,  is 
never  taken  up  into  it,  just  as  in  their  life  the  processes  of  their  industry 
may  be  contemporaneous  with  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose, 
but  never  are  themselves  accomplishing  processes.  The  structure  of 
their  verb  in  this  respect  corresponds  to  the  activity  of  a  race  which  is 
always  occupied  with  processes  connected  with  accomplishment  rather 
than  itself  accomplishing.  And  as  there  are  processes  of  industry  in 
the  pastoral  life  less  closely  connected  with  attainment  though  subser- 
vient to  it,  so  in  the  languages  of  the  nomad  races  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding tendency  to  think  process,  when  it  engages  the  subject  more 
strongly,  as  an  auxiliary  verb  (Gram.  Sk.,  IV.,  7, 14,  2 ;  40,  50,  55,  61). 
In  the  Turkish  language  the  more  self-directing  volition  of  the  race 
tends  to  grasp  the  end  more  strongly  along  with  the  process,  and  to  incor- 
porate the  auxiliary  in  the  principal  verb  as  an  element  of  succession  so 
as  to  increase  the  development  of  the  latter  (ibid.  IV.  24,  29).  But  in 
the  nomad  languages  generally  the  element  of  succession  of  being  or 
doing  is  connected  with  the  verbal  root  or  element  of  accomplishment 
in  the  verb  just  as  the  industrial  process  is  connected  with  the  end  at 
which  it  aims  in  the  life  to  which  the  race  has  been  specially  adapted. 

In  Hottentot  also,  the  nomadic  character  shows  itself  in  elements 
of  process  and  auxiliary  verbs  (ibid.  I.  69) ;  and  amongst  the  Indo- 
European  races  in  Lithuanian  (ibid.  VI.  190,  198),  and  in  Slavonic 
(ibid.  227,  229,  230). 

8.  In  the  Dravidian  verb  the  element  of  succession  is  more  appro- 
priated to  the  verbal  root;  the  various  roots  having  elements  of 
succession  proper  to  the  idea  which  they  express  (ibid.  III.  93). 
This  indicates  that  the  process  is  carried  through  the  stem  as  the 
process  of  its  accomplishment,  just  as  it  has  been  said  above  that 
the  artisan  carries  his  productive  art  through  his  work  till  he  finishes 
it.  There  are  abundant  remains  of  Dravidian  art  in  India ;  and  these 
show  that  the  race  had  the  aptitudes  of  the  artist  and  the  artisan ; 
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that  they  cultivated  those  processes  of  production  in  which  the  skilled 
work  is  carried  through  to  the  end  of  the  finished  performance ;  and 
that  consequently  the  development  of  the  element  of  succession  in  the 
verbal  stem  corresponds  to  that  of  their  processes  in  their  productions. 

9.  In  the  unproductive  regions  of  Northern  Asia  and  of  Northern 
Europe  the  pastoral  life  assumes  a  somewhat  different  form  from  what 
it  has  in  Central  Asia.     The  northern  races  still  tend  their  flocks  and 
herds  where  these  can  be  kept.    But  the  keeping  of  them  is  less  easy, 
and  leads  less  surely  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  kept,  while  its 
difficulty  causes  it  to  become  itself  in  some  degree  an  end  to  be 
accomplished.     There  is  therefore  less  sense  of  process  subordinated 
as  such  to  the  accomplishment,  and  less  of  such  elements  in  the  verb 
or  connected  with  it  as  auxiliaries.     The  difficulty  of  life  also  causes 
accomplishment  to  be  less  under  the  command  of  volition,  so  that  it 
depends  more  on  traditional  methods,  as  well  as  to  require  patient 
perseverance.     And  hence  arise  two  features  of  the  most  northern 
languages,  a  greater  want  of  union  between  the  element  of  subjectivity 
and  the  stem  of  the  verb,  and  a  larger  development  of  derivative 
verbal  stems  involving  elements  of  continuity  or  amount  of  action  or 
parts  of  the  series  of  activities,  all  suggestive  of  habits  of  perseverance 
(ibid.  IV.  90,  109,  118,  134,  135,  144,  145,  151,  161,  162). 

The  Ostiak,  according  to  the  account  given  of  him  by  Castren  (see 
Gram.  Sk.,  IV.  99),  lives  by  a  variety  of  methods  according  as  he 
finds  them  most  practicable — by  hunting,  by  fishing,  some  by  keep- 
ing cattle,  a  few  by  agriculture.  His  versatility  hinders  him  from  hav- 
ing the  hunter's  grasp  of  the  object  with  his  volition.  He  is,  as  has 
been  observed  above  in  III,  5,  both  nomad  and  hunter,  and  the  hun- 
ter's habit  of  thought  has  drawn  the  element  of  succession  into  the  root 
of  his  verb,  tending  to  be  included  within  the  root  in  intransitives,  but 
often  subjoined  to  the  root  in  the  transitive  verbs  (ibid.  IV.  106,  108). 

For  the  natural  order  of  thought  is  person,  root,  object ;  and  in  the 
hunter's  life  the  process  of  action  is  strongly  associated  with  the 
thought  of  the  object  in  the  attention  which  he  fixes  on  his  game. 
The  element  of  succession,  therefore,  in  his  verb  tends  to  the  object, 
there  being  a  supplementary  element  of  succession  in  the  root  when 
that  which  is  in  connection  with  the  person  does  not  sufficiently,  as  is 
the  case  in  Ostiak,  reach  towards  the  object  or  the  completion. 

10.  Hence,  in  accordance  with  Book  L,  chap.  iii.  4,  the  American 
languages  generally  have  an  element  of  succession  which  refers  strongly 
to  the  object,  and  where  the  volition  does  not  grasp  the  accomplish- 
ment (preceding  section,  14),  there  is  apt  to  be  a  subjective  process 
connected  with  the  person,  and  an  objective  connected  with  the  root, 
the  latter  expressing  process  towards  the  object  of  a  transitive,  towards 
the  completion  of  an  intransitive. 

There  is  no  such  separation  in  Eskimo  (Gram.  Sk.,  II,  15),  in 
Cree  (ibid.  19),  in  Dakota  (ibid.  41). 

But  such  twofold  elements  are  to  be  seen  in  Yakama,  -es-  and  -sa 
(ibid.  56) ;  in  Selish  -es-,  &c.,  and  -i  or  -m  (ibid.  63) ;  in  Pima  -igi-,  &c., 
and  -da  (ibid.  71) ;  in  Maya  active  verbs,  -kali  and  -all-  (ibid.  97) ;  in 
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Caraib  transitive  -2-,  -u-,  -a-,  and  -Ima  (ibid.  104) ;  in  various  Bauro  par- 
ticles (ibid.  140).  In  Chibclia  and  Chikito  the  elements  of  succession 
are  only  suffixed  to  the  stem,  the  persons  prefixed  (ibid.  107,  135) ; 
the  process  being  probably  suggested  by  the  end  to  be  attained. 

In  Mexican  also  the  element  of  succession  is  at  the  end  of  the  stem, 
as  appears  from  the  curtailment  of  the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  in 
the  formation  of  the  perfect  (ibid.  85),  the  person  is  at  the  beginning, 
the  volition  probably  reaching  in  a  single  act  towards  the  object. 

In  Chilian,  and  apparently  also  in  Quichua,  there  is  an  expression 
of  the  succession  in  the  vowel  which  is  subjoined  to  the  root  in  the 
verbal  stem  (ibid.  113,  143).  But  this  element  is  in  close  relation 
also  with  the  person,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  verbal  formation. 
The  tendency  in  these  languages  to  connect  a  person  of  the  object  with 
that  of  the  subject  (preceding  section,  14),  indicates  that  this  process 
is  directed  towards  the  object  according  to  the  hunter's  habit  of  thought. 

11.  In  Choctaw,  and  perhaps  also  in  Kiriri,  the  element  of  suc- 
cession is  obscure,  but  in  all  the  other  American  languages  it  is  a 
distinct  element  in  the  verb. 

In  Choctaw,  the  extraordinary  development  of  pronominal  elements 
used  as  defining  and  distinguishing  articles,  shows  that  the  special 
aptitude  of  the  race  is  for  the  observation  of  things  (ibid.  47). 
Such  a  mental  habit  would  lead  thought  to  the  end  of  action 
rather  than  to  the  process,  so  as  to  think  the  process  in  its  end. 
In  the  fertile  plains  which  the  Choctaws  inhabited,  the  observation 
of  useful  products  of  the  soil  would  be  natural  to  such  a  race,  and 
the  processes  of  production  being  thought  in  their  end  would  be- 
come part  of  the  end  which  action  should  accomplish,  and  which  the 
verbal  stem  expresses,  giving  to  the  thought  of  it  elements  akin  to  process, 
and  expressing  continuity,  or  various  parts  of  the  succession  of  actions. 
To  this  association  of  process  and  accomplishment  the  small  develop- 
ment of  the  succession  in  the  Choctaw  verb,  and  the  development  of 
derivatives  referring  to  the  series  of  actions,  corresponds  (ibid.  49). 

In  the  tropical  region  of  the  Kiriri,  life  probably  needs  little 
process  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends,  and  there  is  proportionally 
little  of  the  element  of  succession  in  the  verb. 

12.  In  the  African  languages  generally,  the  element  of  process, 
or  succession  of  being  or  doing,  is  brought  into  view  by  the  tendency 
to  break  the  verb  into  separate  parts,  which  arises  from  the  character 
of   thought,  which  has   been  studied  in  Grammatical    Sketches,  I. 
In  such  fracture  there  is  an  element  of  process  generally  attached  to 
the  person,  but  such  elements  are  also  attached  to  the  root,  as  in  Susu 
(ibid.   50),  in  Bullom,  in  Vei,  and  in  Kafir,  whose  verb  ends  in  -a, 
changed  in  negative  and  subjunctive  to  -e  or  -i  (ibid.  11,  23,  37). 
This  expression  of  process  at  the  end  of  the  root  corresponds  to  the 
life  of  those  who  subsist,  like  the  hunter  (10),  by  seeking  the  gifts  of 
nature,  and  is  to  be  seen  also  in  Australian  (ibid.   III.  84).     In  the 
Woloff,  the  verbal  stem  has  less  reference  to  the  object  than  in  Kafir,  or 
in  any  other  of  the  West  African  languages,  and  the  element  of  process 
is  abundantly  developed  in  connection  with  the  subject,  as  if  the  race,  not 
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greatly  bent  on  material  acquisition,  was  interested  mainly  with  its 
own  beings  and  doings,  and  so  thought  largely  the  successions  of  these. 

In  Egyptian,  the  process  is  separate  from  the  accomplishment,  and 
precedes  it  in  its  natural  place  (ibid.  117),  which  corresponds  to  a 
race  living  by  an  easy  agriculture,  in  which  accomplishment  followed 
process  without  needing  to  be  much  governed  by  it. 

In  Nubian,  which  belongs  to  a  far  less  fertile  country,  there  are 
combined  with  the  verbal  stem  elements  of  direction  towards  the 
object  as  if  aiming  at  the  material  objects  within  reach,  as  well  as  the 
more  subjective  process  preceding  the  person,  which  corresponds  to 
more  enterprising  activity  (ibid.  130,  131). 

Of  the  latter,  there  seems  to  be  less  in  Kanuri ;  for  the  n  of  the 
subjective  verbs  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  derivative  element  forming 
a  particular  species  of  verb. 

In  Barea,  the  verbal  increments  are  elements  of  process  subjoined 
to  the  root,  and  separate  from  the  subject,  as  if  the  life  of  the  race 
involved  a  more  patient  seeking  after  the  gifts  of  nature  (ibid.  137). 

In  Dinka,  the  verbal  prefix  a  (ibid.  147)  is  probably  of  the  same 
nature  as  Egyptian  a. 

In  Bari,  there  is  a  great  development  of  elements  which  are  sub- 
joined to  the  various  roots  as  expressions  of  process  determined  by 
them  (Def.  23),  and  appropriate  to  them  to  form  verbal  stems  (ibid. 
155).  There  is  little  reference  to  objects  ;  and  the  patriarchal  life  of 
the  race  (ibid.  151)  has  an  unworldly  character,  as  of  those  who,  com- 
pared with  other  races,  did  not  busy  themselves  much  about  material 
things.  They  would  in  that  case  be  interested  largely  in  their  own 
beings  and  doings,  especially  as  thought  in  their  general  associations  ; 
and  to  this  would  correspond  the  development  of  process  in  their  verb, 
subjoined  to  the  root. 

The  Gallas,  as  a  nomadic  race,  express  process  in  connection  with 
the  verbal  root  (ibid.  166),  and  incorporate  in  their  verbal  formations 
an  auxiliary  verb. 

13.  In  the  Syro- Arabian  and  Indo-European  languages,  there  is 
abundant  expression  of  the  succession  of  being  or  doing ;  and, 
moreover,  this  element  enters  into  the  root  of  the  verb  (ibid.  V. 
48 ;  VI.  15).  Eor  these  races  fashion  their  own  ends ;  the  Syro- 
Arabian  being  adapted  to  place  his  main  interest  rather  in  the  beings 
and  doings  of  life  than  in  their  material  accessories  (see  above,  I.), 
and  the  Indo-European  to  produce  by  his  own  art  what  he  needs  for 
his  welfare  and  enjoyment.  The  former,  surrounded  by  the  desert, 
had  little  to  interest  him  in  the  external  world ;  and  the  successions 
of  being  and  doing  were  thought  with  corresponding  fulness.  As  he 
came  out  of  the  desert,  these  were  thought  less  fully  in  Hebrew 
(ibid.  V.  77),  still  less  in  Syriac  (ibid.  102).  In  the  African  branches 
(ibid.  125,  128,  145,  156,  168),  there  were  further  changes  in  the 
same  direction.  But  with  the  original  Syro-Arabian,  the  succes- 
sion of  being  and  doing  are  themselves  the  end,  so  that  process  and 
accomplishment  unite.  With  the  Indo-European,  the  principal  ends 
are  produced  by  processes  of  art,  carried  through  the  accomplishment 
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till  it  is  finished.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  sense  of  pro- 
cess in  the  stem  of  the  verb  is  stronger  in  Greek  and  Latin  than  in 
Sanskrit,  being  carried  in  them  beyond  the  present  part  of  the  verb. 
This  agrees  with  their  greater  development  of  the  arts  (ibid.  VI.  65, 
70,  84).  Tims,  in  the  languages  of  these  races,  the  element  of  succession 
has  the  same  kind  of  connection  with  the  root  of  the  verb  that  pro- 
cess has  with  accomplishment  in  their  life  ;  a  correspondence  which 
may  be  traced  between  life  and  langua'ge  through  all  the  races  accord- 
ing to  the  deduction  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  4. 

V. — The  development  of  tense  accompanies  the  sense  of  succession  in 
the  verb  and  the  full  supply  of  interesting  events  external  to  the 
doings  and  beings  of  tlie  speaker. 

1.  The  languages  which  are  most  deficient  in  the  expression  of 
tense  are  :  the  Eskimo,  which  has  only  one  tense,  .and  supplies  the  place 
of  others  by  derivative  verbs  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  16) ;  the  three  northern 
Samoiede  dialects  (ibid.  IV.  88),  Ostiak  (ibid.  106),  Tscheremissian 
(ibid.  132),  Sirianian  (ibid.  143),  Finnish  (ibid.   151),  and  Lapponic 
(ibid.   160),  all  which  have  only  two  tenses,   a  past  and  a  present, 
the  future  being  expressed  by  an  inchoative  verb  in  Samoiede  (ibid. 
96)  by  auxiliaries  in  Finnish  and  Lapponic,   by  the  present  in  the 
others ;  the  Polynesian,  which  has  no  really  distinctive  expression  of 
tense  (ibid.  III.  6) ;  the  Syro- Arabian,  which  distinguishes  only  what 
is  completed  and  what  is  not  completed  (ibid.  V.  54) ;  and  the  Bari, 
on  the  White  Nile,  which  also  makes  only  a  similar  distinction  (ibid. 
III.  155).     Now,  all  these  races  live  comparatively  secluded,  in  the 
dreary  regions  of  the  north,  in  the  small  and  widely  scattered  islands 
of  the  ocean,  or  in  the  desert ;  and  in  such  regions  the  supply  of  facts 
external  to  the  beings  and  doings  of  the  individual  is  comparatively 
scanty.     And  this,  according  to  the  deduction  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii., 
5,  should  be  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  development  of  tense  in 
the  verb.     In  the  American  languages  of  the  Cree  and  Dakota  there 
is  scarcely  any  true  expression  of  tense.     There  are  at  most  only  two 
in  Dakota  (ibid.  II.  41),  a  present  or  past,  and  a  future.     And  the 
same  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Cree,  as  the  other  elements  either  are 
adverbial  suffixes  or  are  themselves  treated  as  verbal  stems  (ibid.  38). 
The  hunters  in  the  prairies  make  a  solitude  by  the  wide  bounds  which 
they  require  for  themselves,  so  that  they  have  a  small  supply  of  external 
facts.     The  Chikitos  of  South  America  also,  and  their  neighbours  the 
Bauros,  have  only  two  tenses,  a  present  and  a  future  (ibid.  135,  137) ; 
and  they,  too,  live  secluded  (ibid.  129). 

2.  The  expression  of  position  in  time  is  separate  from  the  verb, 
and,  therefore,  not  properly  tense  in  Chinese  (ibid.  V.  11)  and  in  Malay 
(ibid.  III.   76,  81,  2,  6,  10) ;   and  this  also  agrees  with  the  above 
deduction,  as  the  verb  in  these  languages  involves  little  or  no  sense  of 
succession  (preceding  section,  3^  5) ;  and  therefore  according  to  it  the 
expression  of  tense  should  be  separate  from  the  verb.     And  in  those 
languages  in  which  the  sense  of  succession  in  the  verb  is  weak,  the 
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expression  of  tense  is  more  external  than  in  those  in  which  it  is  strong. 
The  former  is  the  case  in  Samoiede,  in  the  Yurak  and  Yenissei  dialects, 
which  are  the  least  exposed  to  foreign  influence  (Gram.  Sk.,  IV.  88) ; 
also  in  Kanuri  (preceding  section,  12)  among  the  African  languages 
(Gram.  Sk.,  III.  176),  and  in  Choctaw  (preceding  section,  11)  amongst 
the  American  languages  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  55). 

The  tendency  in  the  African  languages  to  separate  the  element  of 
tense  from  the  verbal  stem  corresponds  to  their  separation  from  it  of 
the  succession  (preceding  section,  12). 

3.  The  element  of  tense  appears  in  the  verb  in  that  part  of  its 
structure  where  the  sense  of  the  succession  in  the  verb  has  strongest 
attraction  for  that  of  the  position  of  the  fact  in  the  general  succession 
of  the  facts  of  the  world.     In  the  past  tenses  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  in  their  original  form  it  is  remarkable  how  the  expression 
of  tense  goes  through  the  verb,  affecting  the  person  and  the  stem, 
besides  introducing  an  element  between  these,  and  affecting  the  whole 
with  the  augment.     This  corresponds  to  the  penetration  of  the  verb 
by  the  element  of  succession. 

4.  In  Latin  there  is  less  development  of  past  tense  than  in  Sanskrit 
or  Greek,  because  it  has  less  sense  than  these  of  succession  in  the 
past  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  84). 

The  astonishing  development  of  tense  in  Turkish  and  Turki  is  due 
to  the  great  sense  of  succession  incorporated  in  the  verb  (ibid.  IV.  24, 
25,  29) ;  and  the  large  development  of  tense  in  Yakut,  Mongolian, 
and  Tungusian  (ibid.  14,  2,  4 ;  40,  50,  55,  61)  is  due  to  the  same  cause 
existing  in  a  less  degree.  And  a  similar  cause  is  found  in  the  Woloff 
language  in  Africa  (preceding  section,  12),  accompanying  a  remarkable 
development  of  tense  (Gram.  Sk.,  I  29). 

In  Chilian  also  there  is  a  great  development  of  tense  (ibid.  II. 
143);  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  race  generating  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  facts  in  their  intercourse  with  those  who  dwelt  within 
their  reach,  and  their  sense  of  process  being  at  the  same  time  strong 
(preceding  section,  10).  The  Peruvian  had  less  enterprise,  living 
therefore  more  to  himself,  and  had  a  smaller  development  of  tense 
(Gram.  Sk.,  II.  113). 

It  is  probably  due  to  a  tendency  in  African  thought  to  think  the 
verb  in  some  degree  as  embodied  in  the  subject  in  its  outer  manifesta- 
tion, rather  than  properly  as  in  its  inner  life  (this  chap.  III.  15),  that 
in  many  African  languages  a  so-called  tense  is  formed  which  is  indefi- 
nite as  to  time.  For  such  a  conception  of  fact  withdraws  it  from  the 
suggestions  of  time  that  arise  from  the  successive  states  of  a  subject's 
consciousness  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  29,  33,  59,  69 ;  III.  116,  176,  181,  186). 
So  that  the  principles  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  5,  prevail  through  all  the 
families  of  language. 

VI. — Development  of  moods  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  race  to 
watch  for  fortune  or  avail  themselves  of  circumstance. 

1.  The  Kafir  language  has  a  subjunctive  mood,  and  it  expresses  a 
potential  by  an  auxiliary  verb  (Gram.  Sk.,  L  5,  1 1).  It  has  also  a  strong 
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tendency  to  combine,  as  if  by  a  copulative,  the  realisation  of  one  fact 
with  that  of  another  (ibid.  12),  the  first  predominating  over  the 
second  and  reducing  it. 

There  is  no  true  subjunctive  mood,  expressive  of  subordination  to 
another  verb  as  part  of  the  sentence  which  the  latter  governs,  in  any 
other  of  the  African  languages  not  of  the  Syro- Arabian  stock,  which 
have  been  studied  in  this  work,  except  in  Barea,  Dinka,  and  Galla 
(ibid.  III.  140,  147,  166) ;  though  there  are  conditional  or  other  ideal 
formations  in  most  of  them.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Kafir  and 
the  Galla  are  the  two  most  formidable  races  on  the  continent.  As  to 
the  Dinka  and  Barea,  information  is  wanting.  But  the  success  of 
the  two  others  indicates  an  aptitude  for  policy  and  combination  of 
circumstance,  which,  as  accompanying  the  development  of  a  true 
subjunctive,  agrees  with  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  6. 

2.  In  Eskimo  there  is  a  remarkable  development  of  dependent  and 
ideal  moods  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  10,  15),  which  corresponds  to  the  aptitude 
of  the  race  under  the  necessities  of  the  region  to  avail  themselves 
of  facts  and  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  wait  on  fortune,  for  the 
attainment  of  their  ends. 

In  Cree  also  there  is  a  subjunctive,  an  improbable  ideal,  and  a  sub- 
junctive indefinite  as  to  time  (ibid.  24,  38),  which  last  corresponds 
with  the  so-called  nominal  participle  in  Eskimo  (ibid.  10),  and 
indicates  close  subordination  to  the  principal  verb. 

In  Dakota  there  is  a  subjunctive,  formed,  as  in  Kafir,  by  changing 
-a  to  -e,  and  which  by  being  affected  with  the  article  may  be  used  as 
a  noun  (ibid.  45). 

The  hunting  races  had  to  look  out  for  what  might  promise  a 
stipply  of  game,  as  well  as  to  watch  whatever  might  threaten  the 
integrity  of  their  hunting-grounds,  and  to  take  measures  to  preserve 
them,  and  they  therefore  had  habitually  an  eye  to  circumstance  as 
ancillary  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  their  mode  of  subsistence 
demanded,  i 

In  the  Choctaw  verb  there  is  not  enough  sense  of  being  or  doing 
(see  above,  IV.  11),  to  take  up  a  sense  of  subordination  and  develop 
a  true  subjunctive,  though  the  suffix  km  marks  a  dependent  verb 
(Gram.  Sk.,  II.  48). 

In  Yakama  the  conditional  formation  with  -tarnei  seems  to  be  only 
ideal ;  and  there  is  no  true  subjunctive,  as  the  attention  to  objects  and 
conditions  as  parts  of  a  fact  is  not  sufficient  to  think  a  verb  distinctly 
as  an  object  or  mere  condition  of  another.  But  in  Selish,  the  forma- 
tion with  -hs-  is  used  as  a  true  subjunctive  (ibid.  63),  the  race  being 
probably  very  dependent  on  circumstance  (ibid.  64). 

There  is  no  true  subjunctive  in  Pima,  Otomi,  Maya,  or  Caraib, 
though  Pima  and  Maya  have  ideal  formations  (ibid.  71,  97)  and 
Caraib  an  ideal  suffix  (ibid.  103).  In  Kiriri  there  is  no  true  develop- 
ment of  mood  except  by  optative  and  imperative  prefixes  (ibid.  124) 
nor  in  Chikito  except  an  imperative  (ibid.  135) ;  and  not  even  this  in 
Bauro  (ibid.  137). 
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In  Chibcha  the  participles  are  formed  by  reduction  of  the  subjec- 
tivity of  the  tenses,  but  there  is  no  subjunctive  (ibid.  107). 

All  these  races,  from  the  Yakama  to  the  Chibcha,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Selish,  who  are  high  up  the  Kocky  Mountains,  live  under 
conditions  which  do  not  require  strong  attention  to  means,  and  aims, 
and  favouring  circumstance  (this  chap.,  III.  10). 

In  Mexican  and  Quiche'e  there  is  no  true  subjunctive,  though  there  are 
ideal  formations  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  85,  94).  For  on  the  tableland  of  Mexico 
they  were  occupied  rather  with  search  for  what  would  directly  satisfy 
their  wants  (Introd.  3)  than  with  combination  of  means  which  might 
help  them  to  attain  it  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  84),  and  so  did  not  combine  one 
fact  with  another  as  subordinate  to  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  subjunctive. 

In  Quichua  there  is  no  true  subjunctive,  though  there  are  potential 
and  other  ideal  formations  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  113) ;  and  though  in  Chilian 
there  is  said  to  be  a  subjunctive  mood  formed  with  -U-,  it  is  not  clearly 
ascertainable  whether  it  is  a  true  subjunctive  or  not  (ibid.  143).  In 
both  these  languages  the  sense  of  relation  is  so  strong,  and  the  connection 
so  close  between  the  verb  and  what  it  governs,  that  the  realisation  of 
the  principal  verb  might  overpower  that  of  a  dependent  verb  and 
reduce  it  to  a  verbal  noun. 

In  Guarani  the  contingent  and  dependent  has  extraordinary  develop- 
ment (ibid.  116,  119),  in  accordance  with  that  waiting  on  fortune 
and  using  of  circumstance  to  which  their  nature  and  position  would 
naturally  lead  them.  (ibid.  115). 

It  appears  therefore  that  where  there  is  in  the  verb  a  sufficient 
sense  of  the  being  or  doing  realised  in  the  subject  to  be  reduced  with- 
out being  destroyed  by  a  sense  of  its  subordination  to  another  verb,  a 
true  subjunctive  mood  tends  to  be  developed,  according  as  the  mode 
of  life  to  which  the  race  is  adapted  is  such  as  to  develop  a  strong 
sense  of  fact  or  circumstance  as  object  or  accessory  part  of  beings  or 
doings,  and  yet  not  so  strong  that  the  fact  or  circumstance  is  thought 
so  completely  as  part  of  what  is  realised  by  the  subject  of  the  being 
or  doing  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  realised  in  a  subject  of  its  own, 
and  is  consequently  thought  as  a  verbal  noun.  And  this  agrees  with 
the  deduction  of  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  6. 

3.  In  Polynesian  and  Tagala  the  subjectivity  of  the  verb  is  so  weak 
that  though  the  sense  of  relation  or  dependence  of  the  members  of  a 
sentence  on  the  verb  is  weak  also,  yet  a  verb  when  thus  subordinated 
to  another  verb  loses  its  subjectivity  and  becomes  a  participle  or  a 
noun  (ibid.  III.  7,  9,  13;  55). 

But  in  the  Melanesian  languages  there  is  sufficient  sense  of  the 
subject  in  the  verb  (this  chap.,  II.  8 ;  III.  2)  to  admit  of  the  reduction 
without  losing  the  subjectivity  of  the  doing  or  being  by  subordination 
to  another  verb,  and  in  some  of  them  sufficient  sense  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  fact  or  circumstance  as  aim  or  accessory  part  of  a  doing 
or  being  to  effect  such  reduction.  And  so  a  subjunctive  mood  is 
formed  in  Annatom,  the  most  southern  of  the  New  Hebrides  (ibid. 
23,  5),  as  well  as  a  potential  and  a  hypothetical  (ibid.  23,  7,  9).  These 
dependent  and  ideal  moods  are  not  in  Erromango  or  Sesake  (ibid.  24, 
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28),  which  belong  also  to  the  New  Hebrides.  But  there  is  a  sub- 
junctive and  also  two  ideal  moods  in  Mare",  the  most  eastern  of  the 
Loyalty  Islands  (ibid.  36,  3,  4,  8,  11-13);  andta  subjunctive,  but 
not  an  ideal,  in  Lifu,  which  belongs  to  another  of  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
and  which  has  a  stronger  sense  than  Mare  of  accomplishment,  and 
result,  and  of  the  succession  of  being  or  doing,  and  less  than  Mar6  of 
the  quiescence  of  completion  or  of  the  subject  (ibid.  37,  39,  11,  14, 
15,  17).  Whether  these  moods  are  absent  from  the  other  Melanesian 
languages  it  is  hard  to  determine.  The  languages  of  Mare  and  Lifu 
are  near  akin  to  each  other,  but  that  of  Lifu  has  the  characters  of  a 
more  practical  people.  And  as  the  subjectivity  of  the  Melanesian 
languages  compared  with  the  Polynesian  has  been  attributed  above 
(III.  2)  to  the  weaker  quality  of  the  race  producing  more  care  and 
caution,  the  lower  subjectivity  of  Lifu  than  of  Mare  should  indicate  a 
stronger  and  bolder  people.  It  corresponds  with  these  differences 
that  there  is  less  sense  of  the  contingent  and  ideal  in  Lifu  than 
in  Mare",  as  if  there  was  less  dependence  on  chance  and  fortune 
in  the  former  and  more  sense  of  the  subjunctive,  as  if  more  use  of 
fact  and  circumstance  (ibid.  37).  The  future  is  expressed  in  Mar6 
by  the  particle  of  the  ideal  mood,  but  this  particle  is  used  only  for 
the  future  in  Lifu,  there  being  there  less  waiting  on  what  may  happen 
and  more  determination  of  what  will  happen.  But  they  both,  as  well 
as  Sesake,  look  out  for  helping  accessories,  and  include  fact  and  cir- 
cumstance in  their  plans  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  having  at 
the  same  time  sufficient  sense  of  the  subject  for  the  expression  of  such 
subordination  by  a  subjunctive  mood. 

In  Malay  the  deficiency  in  the  verb  of  the  being  or  doing  of  the 
subject  (III.  2;  IY.  3)  hinders  the  development  of  moods,  as  it  is  in  this 
element  that  mood  is  expressed.  Bat  in  Australian  of  Adelaide  there 
is  enough  sense  of  the  being  or  doing  to  admit  of  the  development  of 
an  ideal  mood,  a  prohibitive,  and  a  preventive  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  84),  but 
not  sufficient  plan  or  combination  for  a  subjunctive,  for  the  race  lives 
merely  on  what  it  can  find  (Book  II.,  chap,  i.,  Part  I.,  Sect.  III.,  3). 

4.  In  Tamil  the  strong  sense  of  connection  and  dependence  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  cases  of  the  noun,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
thought  of  subordinate  verbs,  overpowers  their  subjectivity,  so  that 
the  so-called  verbal  and  relative  participles  take  the  place  of  a  sub- 
junctive mood.      In  the  same  way  the  ideal  is  expressed  without 
verbal  subjectivity,  not  being  properly  thought  as  realised  in  a  subject, 
and  therefore  imperfectly  conceived  as  a  fact  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  95). 
This  indicates  a  want  of  ideality,  •  natural  to  a  practical  race  such  as 
the  Tamil,  which  is  earnestly  bent  on  matters  of  fact,  and  not  content 
to  wait  on  fortune  (ibid.  91). 

5.  In  all  the  languages  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia  and  Northern 
Europe  which  have  been  studied  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  Gram- 
matical Sketches,  except  Sirianian,  there  is  a  development  of  ideal 
moods,  but  in  none  of  them  is  there  a  true  subjunctive.     In  general 
the  connection  of  dependence  or  government  between  the  verb  and 
the  objects  and  conditions  is  sufficient,  the  subjectivity  being  weak 
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(this  chap.  III.  4,  5),  to  reduce  a  dependent  verb  to  a  verbal  noun. 
But  in  Hungarian  this  connection  is  weaker.  There  is  less  adjust- 
ment of  the  verb  to  what  it  governs.  And  such  a  shortcoming  in  the 
adjustment  of  plan  to  fact  and  -circumstance,  arising  probably  from 
their  favourable  region  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  it,  accounts 
for  the  absence  from  Hungarian  of  gerund  as  well  as  of  subjunctive 
(Gram.  Sk.,  IV.  121). 

In  Samoiede  the  gerund  or  verbal  noun  may  take  person  endings 
which  give  it  an  appearance  of  subjectivity,  but  they  are  in  truth 
possessive  suffixes,  and  indicate  close  connection,  but  not  subjective 
inherence  (ibid.  98,  8). 

6.  In  the  Chinese  group  of  languages  there  is  no  subjunctive  mood. 
For  those  races  have  not  sufficient  originality  of  plan  or  design  to 
adjust  a  fact  or  circumstance  as  aim  or  accessory  part  of  a  being  or 
doing,  carrying  this  subordination  to  the  latter  into  the  idea  of  the 
former,  so  as  to  affect  its  element  of  succession  or  process.     They  are, 
moreover,  too  realistic  for  the  development  of  ideal  moods,  though 
they  may  express  potentiality  and  such  ideas  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  the 
indicative  of  auxiliary  verbs.     In  Japanese  the  verbal  stem  can  take 
postpositions  like  a  noun  to  express  its  government  by  another  verb 
(ibid.  Y.  45),  the  weak  subjectivity  (this  chap.,  III.  3)  yielding  to 
the  subordination,  so  as  to  let  the  verb  be  treated  as  a  noun,  and  the 
subordination  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  plan  and  combination 
shown  by  the  race. 

7.  In  Arabic,   Ethiopic,   and  Arnharic  there  is  a  subjunctive,  in 
which  the  sense  of  realisation  in  the  subject  is  reduced,  and  an  ideal 
mood,  in  which  in  Arabic  it  is  reduced  further  still  (Gram.  Sk.,  V. 
55,  125,  136,  145).     But  neither  of  these  is  preserved  in  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Tamachek,  or  Haussa. 

In  the  desert  the  Arab  needed  contrivance  and  plan  so  far  as  objects 
and  circumstances  furnished  materials  for  them,  and  when  these  could 
not  be  formed  he  had  to  wait  on  fortune,  so  that  he  had  sufficient  sense 
of  object  or  aim  and  of  condition  to  affect  a  verb  with  dependence  as 
such  on  another  verb,  and  to  develop  a  subjunctive  mood  (ibid.  55), 
and  sufficient  sense  of  the  imagined  to  develop  an  ideal  mood.  There 
was  use  too  for  a  subjunctive  and  an  ideal  in  Ethiopic  and  Amharic, 
for  in  Africa  attention  is  attracted  strongly  to  the  external  accessories 
of  being  and  doing  as  well  as  to  the  gifts  of  fortune.  But  in  Tama- 
chek and  Haussa  there  is  not  sufficient  sense  of  the  being  or  doing  in 
the  verb  to  maintain  an  ideal  mood  or  a  true  verb  in  a  dependent 
position,  and  it  is  apparently  an  infinitive  or  verbal  noun  that  is  used 
instead  of  the  latter  (ibid.  158,  161). 

In  Palestine  and  in  Syria  life  was  easier  than  within  the  desert, 
and  though  thought  tended  more  to  external  objects  than  in  Arabia, 
there  was  less  necessity  for  plan  and  contrivance,  and  less  dependence 
on  fortune.  The  contingent  and  ideal,  therefore,  was  less  thought. 
And  the  weaker  sense  of  relations  or  dependence  on  the  principal 
verb  which  arose  from  there  being  little  plan  accounts  for  the  absence 
from  Hebrew  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  It  explains  also  the  more 
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verbal  nature  of  the  Hebrew  than  of  the  Arabic  infinitive  (ibid.  92) ; 
for  the  stronger  sense  of  relation  or  dependence  reduced  the  latter  to 
a  verbal  noun.  In  Syriac  the  infinitive  is  very  rarely  used  as  a  noun 
(ibid.  117) ;  but  there  being  less  sense  of  the  subjective  process  in  the 
Syriac  verb  than  in  the  Hebrew  (this  chap.,  IV.  13),  it  did  not  develop 
a  more  verbal  as  well  as  a  less  verbal  infinitive. 

In  Ethiopic,  and  in  Amharic  and  Tamachek,  there  is  a  so-called 
verbal  infinitive  and  a  nominal  infinitive,  the  former  of  the  nature  of 
a  gerund,  the  latter  a  noun  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  128,  145,  158).  The 
nominal  nature  of  both  was  due,  probably  to  the  sense  of  relation  or 
government  by  the  principal  verb  in  these  languages,  which,  however, 
though  greater  than  -in  Hebrew,  is  less  than  in  Arabic,  for  there  are 
no  case  endings,  and  to  this  is  due  the  more  verbal  nature  of  one  of 
the  infinitives  compared  with  the  Arabic  infinitive. 

8.  The  Indo-European  races  had  such  art  and  plan  that  in  their 
conception  relations  are  thought  with  more  distinctness  than  by  other 
races.  The  thought  of  a  relation  with  them  involves  a  sense  of  the 
two  correlatives,  but  may  be  clear  of  both  of  them ;  whereas  other 
races  lose  the  true  thought  of  a  relation  by  losing  the  simultaneous 
sense  of  the  correlatives  or  think  it  in  connection  with  one  correlative. 
Thus  the  Syro- Arabian  tended  to  think  a  relation  in  connection  with 
the  second  correlative ;  and  in  thinking  one  fact  as  a  related  part  of 
another,  the  relation  tended  to  be  thought  with  the  former,  and  to  be 
carried  into  the  idea  of  its  verb,  the  subordination  to  the  principal 
verb  falling  mainly  on  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  sentence  (ibid. 
93).  By  the  Indo-European,  the  relation  was  thought  more  distinctly 
from  the  subordinate  fact,  and  this  retained  more  sense  of  its  own 
organisation.  Its  verb  was  less  affected  in  the  being  or  doing  realised 
in  its  own  subject,  and  was  thought  more  strongly  as  the  governing 
member  of  the  subordinate  sentence.  Hence,  when  one  sentence 
governed  another  through  an  expressed  relation,  it  did  not,  except  in 
Latin  when  the  relation  was  close,  so  subordinate  the  latter  to  the 
former  as  a  part  of  it,  that  it  was  expressed  by  a  subjunctive  mood ; 
although  when  the  governed  sentence  was  direct  object  to  the  principal 
verb,  its  verb  was  reduced  to  the  infinitive.  This  use  by  the  Latin  of 
a  true  subjunctive  in  relative  sentences  is  a  striking  feature  of  the 
language,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  practical  genius  of  the  race,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  bearing  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances as  accessory  to  their  beings  and  doings,  and  of  the  subordina- 
tion as  such  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  With  this  also  agrees  their 
more  matter  of  fact  and  less  ideal  character  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  had  less  interest  in  the  imagined,  and  had 
only  one  ideal  mood,  while  the  Greek  had  two. 

Sanskrit  had  less  ideality  than  either ;  for  it  did  not  carry  its  one 
ideal  mood  into  the  past  or  the  future  so  as  to  give  it  any  tense  except 
the  present.  Sanskrit  was  evidently  affected  by  a  Dravidian  influence 
which  lowered  the  life  of  its  conception  of  fact.  Hence  came  its 
reduced  use  of  the  tenses.  And  hence  also  came  the  loss  of  the  second 
ideal  mood  which  Zend  had  (ibid.  VI.  52),  and  its  large  usejof  the 
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gerunds  (ibid.  42),  as  well  as  its  loss  of  the  elements  of  relation 
thought  separately  from  both  correlatives. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  superior  productiveness  of  his  native  region, 
enabling  the  Latin  to  supply  his  wants  more  independently  of  fortune, 
which  made  him  more  practical  and  less  ideal  than  the  Greek.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  he  was  so  is  certain ;  and  his  genius 
being  such  would  lead  him  to  note  circumstance  more  strongly  as  sub- 
servient to  his  purposes,  and  to  think  less  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
unknown.  His  development  and  use  of  moods,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Greek,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  principle  of  Book  I., 
chap,  iii.,  6,  which  has  been  borne  out  by  all  the  languages  that  have 
been  examined. 

9.  Bask,  too,  in  accordance  with  the  strong  sense  of  objects  and 
conditions  which  is  shown  in  the  cases  of  the  noun  and  the  object 
elements  of  the  verb,  has  a  subjunctive  as  well  as  ideal  moods  (Gram. 
Sk.,  Bask,  10). 


VII. — Development  of  the  passive  verb,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the 
race  to  think  action  in  its  end ;  that  of  derivative  verbs  according 
to  ivliat  gives  interest  to  doing  and  being  in  the  life. 

1.  The  use  of  the  passive  verb  is  carried  farther  in  Tagala  than  in 
any  other  language  studied  in  this  work.     And,  therefore,  in  that 
language  its  nature  may  be  best  seen.     Now,  its  great  use  in  Tagala 
arises  from  a  tendency  to  think  the  fact  in  its  end,  as  accomplished 
in  the  objects  and  with  the  conditions  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.,  57) ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  tendency,  the  fact  is  so  generally  thought,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  agent,  but  from  that  of  the  object  or  condition. 

And  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  nearly  to  the 
same  degree,  in  Polynesian  (ibid.  7),  which  also  thinks  fact  as  process 
to  an  end. 

In  Tongan,  though  the  verb  passes  to  the  object  more  immediately  than 
in  the  purer  Polynesian  dialects,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  stronger 
sense  of  the  action  of  the  subject  which  keeps  the  verb  from  being  thought 
in  its  accomplished  end,  and  no  passive  is  formed  (ibid.  16,  2,  3). 

But  in  Fijian  the  verb  is  thought  with  stronger  reference  to  the 
object,  and  a  passive  is  formed  (ibid.  17). 

2.  In  the  Melanesian  languages  fact  is  thought  less  in  its  end,  and 
is  more  tenacious  of  the  subjective  standpoint  of  the  agent.     But  the 
languages  of  Mar£  and  Lifu  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  end  of  accom- 
plishment, which  they  think  as  quiescent   (ibid.  34,  37).     And  in 
them  the  verb  has  a  passive  construction,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  this  construction  in  subordinate  or  dependent  verbs,  which, 
when  active,  lose  subjective  energy,  and  are  thought  rather  as  states  of 
action  (ibid.  36,  3 ;  37). 

3.  Malay  also  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  end  of  action  as  a  state  of 
the  object  (ibid.  75,  76). 

4.  Among  the  Syro- Arabian  languages  the  Arabic  only,  which  only 
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had  an  accusative  case  ending,  thought  the  verb  sufficiently  in  relation 
to  the  object  to  be  able  to  carry  the  simple  verb  into  the  object  so  as 
to  think  it  completely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  object  as  a  passive 
state  of  the  object.  Hebrew  could  do  this  only  with  the  strong 
derived  forms  the  causative  (Hiphil)  and  the  intensive  (Piel),  which 
from  their  nature  have  strong  reference  to  the  object.  To  the  passive 
of  the  simple  verb  it  could  only  approach  by  thinking  it  as  a  reflexive. 
The  reflexive  and  the  passive  agree  so  far  that  the  object  of  the  action 
is  in  both  the  subject  of  the  verb ;  but  when  the  reflexive  is  used  to 
express  the  passive,  the  subject  realises  the  verb  as  thought  from  the 
standpoint  of  another  who  is  the  agent ;  whereas  in  the  passive  the 
subject  realises  the  verb  as  thought  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Into 
this  point  of  view  of  the  object  the  Hebrew  could  not  enter  with  the 
simple  verb,  nor  could  the  other  Syro-Arabian  languages,  except 
Tamachek  and  Haussa,  enter  into  it  with  any  verb,  all  of  them,  with 
these  exceptions,  using  reflexives  for  passives,  because  their  verbs 
were  not  carried  to  the  object  as  much  as  the  Arabic  verb.  For  when 
the  action  is  thought  in  its  end  in  the  object,  the  mind  passes  more 
readily  to  the  thought  of  it  as  realised  by  the  object  and  seen  from  the 
object's  point  of  view,  this  being  the  end,  which  is  subsequent  to  the 
action.  Tamachek  and  Haussa  acquired  under  African  influence  a 
tendency  to  think  the  verb  in  connection  with  related  objects.  At 
least  in  Tamachek  this  is  shown  by  the  effort  to  form  pronominal 
connections  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  162). 

5.  So  among  the  African  languages  a  passive  is  formed  by  Kafir, 
in  which  the  verb  is  thought  with  strong  reference  to  the  object,  so  as 
to  take  up  a  representative  of  it  (ibid.  I.  11) ;  also,  though  less  dis- 
tinctly, by  Mandingo  and  Susu,  which  have  strong  sense  of  the  object 
(ibid.  33,  50),  but  not  by  Woloff,  in  which  the  verb  has  little  refer- 
ence to  objects,  nor  in  Bullom,  in  which  the  verb  has  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  additional  element  to  carry  it  to  the  object,  nor  in  Vei, 
in  which,  what  the  subject  does  or  is  forms  so  unimportant  an  element 
of  fact  (ibid.  36)  that  it  is  little  thought  as  affecting  an  object,  nor 
in  Yoruba,  which  in  its  fracture  of  the  verb  shows  that  the  object  has 
not  that  attraction  for  the  main  body  of  the  verbal  root  that  it  has  in 
Mandingo  (ibid.  22,  33). 

On  the  other  hand,  a  passive  is  formed  in  Hottentot  (ibid.  70),  in 
Galla  (ibid.  III.  165),  in  Bari  (ibid.  155),  in  Barea  (ibid.  140), 
in  Nubian  (ibid.  131),  in  Egyptian,  though  not  much  used  (ibid. 
119),  and  in  the  Dinka  auxiliaries  of  the  past  and  future  ti  and  bi  by 
lengthening  their  vowel,  the  subjective  element  of  the  present  being 
apparently  too  weak  to  admit  the  modification  (ibid.  147) ;  but  Kanuri 
and  Pul  form  only  a  passive  participle  (ibid.  178,  186).  The  nomadic 
life  which  belongs  to  the  Hottentot  and  Galla  belongs  also  in  part  to 
the  Dinka  (ibid.  142)  and  Bari  (ibid.  151) ;  and  the  material  industry 
with  which  it  is  occupied  leads  thought  strongly  to  the  object  and 
effect.  As  to  the  Barea,  information  is  wanting.  But  in  Nubian  the 
elements  of  relation  to  the  objects  which  are  infixed  in  the  verb 
(ibid.  131)  show  a  strong  tendency  to  think  the  verb  in  reference  to 
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the  object,  and  the  same  tendency  in  Egyptian  is  involved  in  the 
sense  of  the  accomplishment s  which  distinguishes  it  (ibid.  116).  In 
Kanuri  the  classification  of  the  verbs  as  more  or  less  subjective  (ibid. 
176)  shows  that  they  are  thought  so  strongly  in  connection  with  the 
subject  that  they  have  little  reference  to  the  object.  And  in  Pul, 
while  the  verb  takes  subject  prefixes  like  Kafir,  showing  close  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  it  does  not,  like  Kafir,  take  object  infixes, 
showing  that  it  is  not  thought  in  close  connection  with  the  object. 

6.  In  the  nomad  languages  Tartar,  Mongolian  and  Tungusian,  a 
passive  is  formed  (ibid.  IV.  7,  22,  41,  50,  56,  62).     For  the  care 
of  flocks  and  herds  involves  habitual  attention  to  external  objects 
and  effects  ;   and  action  is  thought  with  strong  reference  to  these. 
But  in  the  more  northern  regions  objects  which  may  be  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  life  are   scarce,  and   methods   of  procuring  subsistence 
become  necessary  which  involve  persevering  action,  and  which  engage 
the  interest  of  the  race  as  their  main  occupations.     The  interest  is 
thus  drawn  rather  to  courses  of  action  than  to  objects,  and  the  thought 
of  action  becomes  associated  with  elements  of  continuity  thought  as 
defining  what  is  to  be  accomplished.     Accordingly,  the  remarkable 
feature  appears  in  these  languages  of  a  surprisingly  large  development 
of  derivative  verbs  with  the  absence  of  a  passive  distinct  from  a 
reflexive.     This  is  the  case  in   Samoiede  (ibid.  96),  in  Ostiak  (ibid. 
105,  109),  in  Tscheremissian  (ibid.  135),  and  in  Sirianian  (ibid.  145). 
But  in  regions  of  somewhat  milder  climate,  in  which  useful  objects  of 
action  were  somewhat  more  abundant,  a  passive  is  found,  as  in  Hun- 
garian (ibid.  118),  in  Finnish  (ibid.  151),  and  even  in  Lapponic  (ibid. 
161),  the  climate  of  Lapland  being  mitigated  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

7.  Passing  to  the  most  northern  region  of  America,  we  find  in 
Eskimo  also  a  great  development  of  derivative  verbs  of  process,  with 
the  absence  of  a  passive  distinct  from  the  reflexive  (ibid.  II.  5,  15). 
But  in  Cree  there  is  an  intensely  strong  sense  of  the  object  and  a 
passive  form  of  the  verb  (ibid.  18,  27).     In  Dakota  the  verb  is  not 
thought   in  its  reference  to  the  object  (ibid.   42),  and  there  is  no 
passive  (ibid.   41).     In  Choctaw  the  verb  seems  to  be  thought  in  its 
end  (this  chap.,  IV.  11),  and  therefore  in  connection  with  its  object, 
and  there  is  a  passive,  which,  however,  involves  no  general  passive 
element,  and  is  developed  by  observation  of  the  object,  on  account  of 
the  intense  interest  with  which  objects  were  observed  (Gram.  Sk.,  II. 
47,  49).     In  Yakama  the  verb  is  not  thought  in  close  reference  to  the 
object  (ibid.  56),  and  there  is  no  passive  (ibid.  56).     In  Selish  the 
verb  is  thought  so  much  in  the  object,  that  when  this  is  plural  the 
verb  takes  up  the  plurality  (ibid.  64) ;  and  the  root  of  a  transitive 
verb  may  take  the  intransitive  persons   and   verbal   element,  and 
become  passive  in  its  meaning  (ibid.  63).     But  in  Pirna,  although  the 
verbal  stem  is  thought  in  close  connection  with  the  object  it  is  not 
thought  in  its  end,  there  being  a  strong  sense  of  the  activity  of  the 
subject  (ibid.  68).     Hence  there  is  no  passive  in  Pima  (ibid.  72).     In 
Otomi  the  verb  is  thought  in  very  close  connection  with  the  subject 
(ibid.  81,  82),  and  there  is    no  indication  of  its  being  thought  in 
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strong  reference  to  the  object ;  and  accordingly  it  has  no  passive. 
The  Mexican  verb  has  a  strong  sense  of  effect  in  the  object  (ibid. 
84),  and  a  passive  form  (ibid.  85).  In  Quiche'e  and  Maya  the  verb 
is  thought  in  close  connection  with  the  object,  as  appears  from  the 
object  persons  which  it  takes  up  into  connection  with  the  verbal 
element  of  tense  or  with  the  verbal  stem  (ibid.  93,  96)  ;  and  in  both  a 
passive  is  formed  (ibid.  91,  98).  So  also  both  features  concur  in  Caraib 
(ibid.  102,  104).  The  Chibcha  verb  shows  little  tendency  to  incor- 
porate an  object  (ibid.  107),  and  forms  no  passive.  But  Quichua 
and  Guarani  think  the  verb  in  closer  connection  with  the  object  (ibid. 
113,  118),  and  form  a  passive  (ibid.  113,  119).  Kiriri  thinks  the 
verb  only  in  its  subject,  so  that  it  is  never  transitive  (ibid.  120),  and 
it  has  no  passive  form,  but  only  distinct  stems  to  express  passive  states 
(ibid.  124).  The  Chikito  verb  has  more  sense  of  the  object,  for  it 
takes  object  persons ;  and  it  forms  a  passive  (ibid.  135).  In  Bauro 
and  Chilian  the  verb  can  incorporate  an  object ;  and  it  forms  a 
passive  (ibid.  140,  143). 

8.  In  Chinese,  the  verb  is  referred  strongly  to  the  object,  and  there 
is  a  passive  conception  of  fact,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  sense  of 
being  or  doing  connected  with  the  root  (this  chap.,  IV.  5)  to  take  up 
the  passion,  and  it  is  expressed  by  a  separate  verb  (Gram.  Sk.,  Y.  11). 
In   Burmese  and  Japanese  the  object  precedes  the  verb,  as  if  the 
idea  of  the  verb  was  particularised  in  the  object,  and  in  these  lan- 
guages there  is  more  capability  of  formation  (ibid.  28,  38,  46) ;  and  a 
passive  is  formed  (ibid.  27,  45).     But  in  Tibetan,  though  the  object 
precedes  the  verb,  and  a  passive  is  expressed,  there  is  no  passive  form. 
The  passivity  is  expressed  in  the  subject  by  the  absence  from  it  of 
any  case  ending ;  the  subject  of  an  active  transitive  having  the  instru- 
mental case  ending  (ibid.  36,  37).     The  verb  is  thought  with  so  little 
subjectivity  that  it  passes  from  the  subject  as  an  effect  or  does  not 
pass   from  him,  rather  than  inhere  subjectively  in  him ;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  not  enough  sense  in  the  verbal  stem  of  the  affection 
of  the  subject  to  take  up  the  passion. 

9.  The  Indo-European  races,  inventive  and  observant  as  they  always 
were,  thought  action  in  strong  reference  to  its  effect  in  the  object, 
and  accordingly  developed  a  passive.     There  is  a  noteworthy  difference 
between  the  Sanskrit  passive  and  the  Greek  passive.     The  former  is 
distinguished  from  the  middle  only  in  the  parts  of  present  realisation, 
while  the  Greek  passive  is  undistinguished  from  the  middle  in  these 
parts,  but  develops   in   the   other    parts  a  special    passive  element. 
!Xo\v,  in  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in 
the  parts  which  do  not  involve  present  realisation,  and  for  the  most 
part  even  in  those  which  do,  the  passive  is  expressed  in  Sanskrit  by 
the    verb    substantive    and    the    participle ;    a    construction    which 
expresses  the  passive  more  as  completed  effect  than  as  the  simple 
passive.     In  the  conjugational  or  present  parts,  the  Sanskrit  passive 
is  distinguished  from  the  middle  as  passive  effect  more  strongly  than 
the  Greek,  and  in  the  non-conjugational  parts  also  it  is  distinguished 
more  strongly  as  such  by  the  above  construction  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  74). ' 

VOL.  II.  X 
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So  that  Sanskrit  thought  tends  more  to  effect  and  result  than  Greek. 
Of  this  there  are  other  indications,  one  of  which  is  the  great  use  of 
the  passive,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  syntax  of  the 
language  (ibid.  42). 

The  Bask,  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  object  which  appears 
in  the  object  elements  of  its  verb,  formed  a  passive  with  an  auxiliary 
verb  and  past  participle  (Gram.,  Sk.,  Bask,  12). 

In  all  the  above  languages  the  development  of  the  passive  follows 
the  principle  of  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  7. 

So  also  the  principle  there  stated  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
derivative  verbs  may  be  traced  through  the  languages. 

10.  The  Kafir  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  practically  energetic 
of  the  native  African  races  ;  and  in  Kafir  speech  this  character  appears 
in  the  development  which  is  given  to  the  stem  of  the  verb.  For  the 
tendency  to  form  derivative  stems  shows  a  strength  in  the  thought  of 
the  action  or  state ;  which  takes  up  what  the  derivative  elements 
express,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  mere  accessories,  and  attach  them  to 
itself  as  parts  of  what  the  subject  does  or  is.  And  the  particular 
development  which  the  stem  of  the  Kafir  verb  receives,  shows  the 
interests  of  an  active  practical  race. 

For  the  stem  must  acquire  a  special  interest  by  union  with  the 
derivative  element,  or  it  would  not  take  up  the  latter.  The  derivative 
elements,  therefore,  which  the  stem  takes  up,  indicate  the  special 
interests  in  the  life  of  the  race.  And  on  this  principle  the  Kafir 
verb,  which  has  such  a  development  of  active  and  inactive  deri- 
vatives, is  seen  to  belong  to  an  active  race  ;  for  the  more  conscious 
a  race  is  of  action,  when  there  is  occasion  for  it,  the  more  conscious 
will  it  be  of  inaction  when  it  is  at  rest.  The  relative  formation  of 
the  Kafir  verb  indicates  an  interest  in  action  when  aimed  at  an  object, 
and  the  causative  an  interest  in  action  or  state,  thought  in  its  accom- 
plishment as  an  effect.  And  it  agrees  with  this  activity  towards 
external  objects  that  the  verbal  stem  takes  up  a  representative  of  the 
object  into  union  with  itself.  The  reciprocal  formation  indicates  an 
interest  in  action  in  reference  to  each  other,  which  would  correspond 
to  a  social  character ;  and  this,  too,  agrees  with  the  nature  of  the 
Kafir  (Gram.  Sk.,  L  11). 

The  Woloff  thinks  not  so  much  of  external  performance  or  practical 
utility.  His  interest  being  that  of  a  pleasure-loving  social  race,  lies 
rather  in  the  action  or  state  itself  as  it  goes  on,  or  as  it  affects  himself, 
or  others  also  reciprocally  with  himself,  producing  an  inceptive  verb, 
an  iterative,  and  a  diminutive,  as  well  as  a  reflexive,  and  a  reciprocal. 
And  the  action  or  state  being  thought  as  an  end  in  itself,  is  readily 
thought  as  an  effect ;  and  a  causative  also  is  developed  (ibid.  31). 

The  Mandingos  are  the  leading  people  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
highlands  of  Western  Sudan,  and  have  spread  from  thence  in  all 
directions  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  forming  everywhere  an 
upper  class,  and  in  still  more  distant  regions  are  found  exerting 
influence  as  traders,  propagators  of  Islam,  artisans,  and  diplomatists.1 
1  Hitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 
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Their  interest  seems  to  be  in  things  rather  than  in  action ;  and  they 
have  only  two  derivative  formations  of  the  verb.  These,  however,  cor-, 
respond  to  practical  energy,  for  they  are  a  neuter  or  passive,  and  a 
causative,  the  former  implying  a  sense  of  action  and  inaction  or  of 
object,  the  latter,  a  sense  of  effect  (ibid.  33). 

The  Susu  is  akin  to  Mandingo,  and  has  a  somewhat  similar  deve- 
lopment of  derivative  verbs  (ibid.  50).  But  neither  the  Vei  nor  the 
Oti  family,  nor  Yoruba,  think  the  accomplishment  which  the  stem 
expresses  with  sufficient  strength  to  take  up  derivative  elements,  the 
interest  in  Vei  being  drawn  off  by  the  objects,  in  Oti  by  the  energy  of 
the  subject  directed  to  the  objects,  and  being  divided  in  Yoruba 
between  the  subject  and  the  object  (ibid.  36,  54,  20). 

The  Bullom  verb  is  thought  in  close  connection  with  the  subject  as 
cause,  or  source  from  which  it  proceeds  to  the  object,  and  this  gives 
an  interest  in  causation,  so  that  a  causative  is  formed  (ibid.  23).  And 
the  Kanuri  verb  also  is  thought  in  close  connection,  with  the  subject, 
so  as  to  be  distinguished  into  two  classes  according  as  it  is  manifested 
externally  in  the  subject,  or  dwells  in  the  subject  internally.  The 
latter,  and  a  few  of  the  former,  when  thought  transitively,  acquire  a 
special  interest  from  reference  to  an  object,  and  take  up  an  element 
of  relation.  But  the  stem  is  thought  in  its  action  on  the  object  only 
when  this  is  most  vivid,  the  object  being  the  first  or  second  person. 
Only  these  are  taken  up  into  union  with  the  stem.  The  verb  is 
thought  so  much  in  the  subject  as  cause  that  there  is  a  special  interest 
in  causation  which  gives  rise  to  a  causative  formation.  And  being 
thought  so  close  to  the  subject  it  also  forms  a  reflexive,  especially 
when  it  is  itself  internal  to  the  subject  (ibid.  III.  175,  177,  179). 

The  Hottentot  forms  a  reflexive,  a  reciprocal  for  plural,  a  reciprocal 
for  dual,  a  causative,  a  relative  to  an  object,  and  a  diminutive  (ibid. 
I.  70).  The  Hottentot  also  shows  a  tendency  to  think  the  verb  in 
the  subject  (ibid.  68) ;  and  accordingly  its  development  of  derivative 
verbs  is  like  that  of  the  Kanuri.  But  the  race  being  nomadic  are 
more  social  and  more  indolent,  and  form  accordingly  reciprocals  and  a 
diminutive. 

This  African  conception  of  the  verb,  as  embodied  in  the  subject 
rather  than  as  belonging  to  its  inner  life  (this  chap.,  III.  15), 
corresponds  to  a  sense  of  action  as  originating  in  the  subject,  yet 
without  strength  of  volition.  Such  a  conception  naturally  produces 
the  above  development  of  derivative  verbs.  Yet  there  is  something 
similar  in  Egyptian  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  113,  114)  without  any  such 
development.  This  arises  from  the  facility  of  life  in  Egypt,  which 
rendered  action  less  necessary,  and  accomplishment  a  less  important 
factor.  The  verbal  stem  was  consequently  too  weak  to  originate 
derivatives. 

Nubian  life  is  more  dependent  on  exertion,  and  requires  an  outlook 
for  what  may  supply  its  wants.  And  accordingly,  Nubian  speech 
forms  derived  verbs  expressive  of  external  aim,  outgo,  and  effect  (ibid. 
131,  133). 

The  Galla  formations  show  an  intense  interest  in  effect,  and  of  effect 
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produced   for   self,   which   corresponds    to    their   overpowering   pre- 
dominance and  conquests  (ibid.  160,  165). 

Dinka,  like  Egyptian,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason,  forms 
apparently  no  derivative  verbs.  But  Bari  forms  a  transitive  or  causa- 
tive, and  uses  for  that  purpose  a  prefix  (ibid.  155),  like  the  Syro- 
Arabian  languages,  and  perhaps  for  a  similar  reason  (18). 

Pul  forms  transitive,  reciprocal,  reflexive,  and  causative  verbs ;  and 
this  corresponds  with  their  character,  active,  social,  mild,  and  practical. 
"The  Fulahs  are  a  mild,  gentle  people,  not  following  trade  or  seeking 
dominion  like  the  Mandingos,  but  leading  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
life.  Still,  like  so  many  active  highland  nations,  they  move  in  great 
numbers  to  the  lower  countries  to  earn  by  their  greater  industry,  and 
to  return  with  their  gainst" 1 

11.  That  the  development  of  derivative  verbs  in  the  American  lan- 
guages corresponds  with  the  interests  which  prevail  in  the  life  of  each 
race  may  be  seen  in  Eskimo  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  5),  and  in  Cree  (ibid.  18). 
The  life  of  the  Dakota  is  easier  than  that  of  the  Eskimo  or  the  Cree. 
Action  is  with  him  less  important  than  with  them,  and  the  verb 
consequently  is  thought  with  less  interest,  and  has  less  power  to  take 
up  derivative  elements.  It,  however,  forms  a  causative  (ibid.  41)  in 
accordance  with  the  sense  of  effect  as  distinguished  from  object 
which  the  substitution  of  agriculture  for  hunting  would  tend  to  give 
(this  chap.,  III.  8). 

The  Choctaw  has  a  development  of  derivative  verbs  corresponding 
to  the  aptitudes  and  interests  of  the  race  (this  chap.,  IV.  11),  as  well 
as  the  Yakania  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  56),  the  Selish  (ibid.  64),  and  the 
Pima  (ibid.  68,  72). 

In  Otomi  the  formation  of  derivatives  is  hindered  by  the  singling 
action  of  thought  which  is  characteristic  of  the  race  (ibid.  153).  But 
derivatives,  characteristic  of  the  race,  are  formed  in  Mexican  (ibid.  84). 
And  the  active  character  of  these,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  inactive 
character  of  the  Quichee  development,  which  exhibits  so  strong  an 
interest  in  the  varieties  of  inactive  states,  causation  being  thought  as 
causing  these.  This  character  belongs  in  a  still  greater  degree  to 
Maya,  for  though  the  development  in  Maya  is  less  than  in  Quichee, 
the  proportion  of  active  derivatives  is  smaller  (ibid.  91,  98).  Such  a 
sense  of  inactivity  is  natural  in  the  climate,  and  amid  the  productions 
of  Guatemala  where  Quichee  is  spoken,  and  still  more  in  the  lower 
region  of  Yucatan,  to  which  Maya  belongs.  For  Guatemala,  though 
on  the  tableland  where  it  has  been  said  (Introd.  3)  search  is  needed 
for  .subsistence,  is  lower  than  Mexico,  more  fertile,  and  affording  an 
easier  life ;  while  Yucatan  is  lower  still,  and  its  exuberance  of  pro- 
duction makes  life  still  easier,  and  at  the  same  time  attracts  interest, 
so  as  to  draw  thought  from  doings  and  beings,  and  give  less  develop- 
ment to  the  verbal  stem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fierce  Caraib 
combines  his  verb  with  elements  expressive  of  impulse  towards 
accomplishment  (ibid.  103) ;  while  the  weak  and  timid  Guarani 
combine  it  with  elements  expressive  of  watching  and  using  what 
1  Hitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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chance  may  bring  (ibid.  115,  119).  There  is  no  development  of 
derivative  verbs  worthy  of  notice  in  Chibcha,  Kiriri,  or  Chikito.  But 
in  Bauro  there  are  many  derivative  forms ;  and  these,  as  they  indicate 
an  interest  in  action  and  effect,  and  in  the  external  relations  of  fact, 
correspond  to  the  industrious  character  of  the  race  (ibid.  137,  138, 
140).  In  Chilian  and  Quichua  the  synthetic  formations  of  the  verbal 
stem  are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  characterised  (ibid.  113, 143). 

12.  In  the  Polynesian  dialects  the  verbal  stem  being  thought  with 
little  sense  of  either  subject  or  process  (this  chap.,  III.   2 ;  IV.  1), 
involves  an  interest  in  end  or  effect,  and  naturally  develops  a  causative. 

In  Samoan  the  verbal  stem  has  more  sense  of  the  subject,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  thought  in  more  immediate  connection  with  the 
object,  and  develops  a  passive.  Being  thus  a  stronger  element  than 
in  the  purer  Polynesian  dialects,  and  more  in  relation  with  the  object, 
it  forms  reciprocals  and  causatives  of  reciprocals,  as  well  as  simple 
causatives  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  13).  But  in  Tongan  it  is  a  weaker 
element,  not  carried  so  strongly  to  the  object,  and  only  causatives 
are  formed  (ibid.  16.  3). 

In  Fijian  it  is  strong,  as  in  Samoan,  and  forms  intensives,  recip- 
rocals, and  causatives  (ibid.  17). 

13.  The  Melanesian  languages  generally  form  causatives,  and  subjoin 
directives  to  the  verbal  stem  (this  chap.,  IV.  2;  Gram.  Sk.,  III.  21, 
24,  27,  34,  38,  40,  41,  43).    In  some  the  directive  elements  are  separate, 
as  in  Polynesian  (ibid.  40,  41).     Mahaga  forms  reciprocals  (ibid.  43). 

14.  In  Tagala  the  wonderful  development  of  derivatives  corresponds 
to  the  tendency  to  think  fact  in  the  accomplished  end.     For  this  leads 
to  the  conception  of  the  verbal  stem  and  the  conditions  of  its  accom- 
plishment, all  brought  together  because  all  thought  in  their  end.     The 
development  is  too  great  to  indicate  clearly  any  special  character ;  but 
the  reciprocal  derivatives  indicate  a  social  character. 

In  Malay,  verbs  are  formed  by  men-,  me-,  which  expresses  to  bring 
into  realisation  what  the  root  denotes,  and  by  ber-  to  have  it,  the 
former  being  either  transitive  or  intransitive,  the  latter  intransitive, 
and  in  Dayak  there  is  a  middle  or  reciprocal  prefix  Itan-.  There  are 
also  derivatives  -kan  and  -i,  which  make  the  stem  transitive  or  causative, 
and  which  seem  to  be  of  a  prepositional  nature  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  75). 

In  these  Oceanic  languages  the  derivative  elements  of  the  derived 
verbs  are  prefixed,  except  those  which  are  of  a  directive  nature 
qualifying  the  stem,  or  of  a  prepositional  nature  leading  to  what 
follows.  The  former  seem  to  be  thought  as  antecedent  conditions  of 
the  accomplishment,  and  to  occupy  therefore  as  well  as  the  latter 
their  natural  place. 

But  in  the  continental  languages  the  root  or  stem  generally  goes 
first ;  because  in  such  regions  generally  there  is  more  scope  and  more 
need  for  observation  than  in  the  islands,  where  everything  quickly 
becomes  familiar.  This  agrees  with  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap, 
iii.,  7.  A  habit  of  observation  gives  interest  to  facts  and  objects  as 
thought  in  the  genera  and  species  in  which  they  are  classed ;  and 
thus  strengthens  the  root  as  thought  in  its  general  associations.  And 
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hence  it  is  that  in  the  continental  languages  generally  the  root  stands 
first  so  as  to  be  thought  clear  of  its  present  accidents. 

In  this  respect  the  Syro- Arabian  region  is  similar  to  the  islands ; 
there  is  so  little  in  it  to  attract  observation,  and  the  Syro- Arabian 
derivative  elements  tend  to  precede  the  root. 

15.  In   Australian    an   inchoative   and   a   neuter  are    formed   by 
elements  subjoined  to  the  root  (this  chap.,  IV.  12);  and  in  Tamil  a 
causative,  which  corresponds  to  the  interest  in  effect  in  an  industrial 
race  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  91,  94). 

16.  In  the  nomad  languages  of  Asia  the  development  of  derivative 
verbs  in  Yakut  comprises  reflexives,  causatives,  inchoatives,  propera- 
tives,  intensives,  co-operatives,  and  reciprocals;  and  two  or  three  of 
these  formations  are  sometimes  accumulated  one  on  another.     This 
corresponds  to  a  life  of  industrial  efficiency  and  process,  which  in- 
volves movement,   exertion,   and    co-operation,   and   leads    to   social 
habits  while  it  admits  also  inactive  indulgence  of  self.     Turkish  and 
Mongolian  do  not  form  inchoatives,  properatives,  or  intensives,  nor 
does  Manju  form  properatives  (ibid.  IV.  7,  22,  41,  62). 

In  the  more  northern  regions  the  development  became  much 
enlarged  with  elements  of  process  in  accordance  with  the  life  of  the 
northern  races,  which  requires  perseverance  (this  chap.,  IV.  9). 

17.  In  Chinese  there  is  not  sufficient  sense  of  succession  in  the 
verb  (ibid.  5)  to  think  parts  in  the  accomplishment.     And  in  con- 
sequence no  derivative  verbs  are  formed.     Nor  are  there  any  true 
derivative  verbs  in  Siamese,  Burmese,  or  Tibetan.     But  in  Japanese, 
in  which  the  verb  has  more  sense  of  succession  (ibid.  6),  there  are 
derivative  verbs  of  completion  of  causation,  of  progress  of  causation, 
of  process  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  45),  which  corresponds  to  what  has  been 
said  of  the  race  in  this  chap.,  IV.  6. 

18.  The  Syro-Arabian  derivative  verbs  in  their  original  develop- 
ment are  highly  characteristic  of   an  active  race  restricted  in   the 
sphere  of  its  external  interests,  and  whose  interests  in  consequence 
are  largely  subjective.     Having  by  reason  of  this  subjectivity  a  strong 
sense  of  fact  as  originated  in  the  subject,  it  has  a  strong  interest  in 
effect  as  originated  in  the  cause,  and  it  forms  a  causative ;  but  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  development  is  reflexive.     And  according 
to  what  has  been  said  above  (14),  the  causative  and  reflexive  elements 
precede  the  root,  the  former  because  that  is  its  natural  position,  the 
latter  because  the  interest  of  the  root  is  heightened  when  thought  in 
combination  with  them  (see  above,  10).     There  is  so  little  sense  of 
external  relation  that  the  subjective  act  or  state  itself  is  apt  to  be 
thought  as  in  connection  with  an  object  rather  than  as  bearing  a 
relation  to  it  (this  chap.,  X.  11).     And  this  could  give  an  extension 
or  intensity  to  the  root  so  as  to  produce  a  derived  form  (Gram.  Sk.,  V. 
52,  53). 

The  Hebrew  and  Syrian  dwelling  outside  the  desert  had  a  some- 
what reduced  sense  of  the  subjective  process,  and  not  being  under  the 
same  necessity  as  the  Arab  to  note  whatever  objects  could  be  made 
available,  had  less  distinct  sense  of  the  object  as  such,  whether  exter- 
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nal  or  reflex,  and  consequently  had  not  so  large  a  development  of 
derivative  verbs  (ibid.  79,  92,  102). 

The  Ethiopia  forms  causatives  and  reflexives ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  tendency  of  African  thought  to  contract  the  objects  of  its 
single  acts,  the  root  became  lighter  and  more  ready  to  take  up  deriva- 
tive elements.  The  derivative  formations,  too,  came  by  use  to  express 
such  light  thoughts  as  to  be  capable  of  taking  up  new  elements,  so 
that  the  formations  were  accumulated  one  on  another,  the  reflexives 
supplying  the  place  of  passives.  Intensives,  frequentatives,  and  con- 
tinuatives  also  were  formed  by  reduplication  (ibid.  124). 

The  Amharic  development  is  like  the  Ethiopic  (ibid.  145). 

Tamachek  forms  causatives,  neuters,  reciprocals,  and  habituals  by 
prefixes,  verbs  of  becoming  by  a  suffix,  and  habituals  by  an  inserted 
or  subjoined  vowel ;  and  it  combines  these  formations  on  one  another 
(ibid.  158).  Thus,  throughout  this  family  there  is  a  development  of 
causatives,  reflexives  or  reciprocals,  and  reiteratives  ;  Tamachek,  how- 
ever, being  less  subjective  than  the  others,  so  that  it  has  neuters  and 
reciprocals  instead  of  reflexives,  and  less  energetic,  so  that  it  has  no 
intensive.  This  corresponds  to  an  African  influence  reducing  the 
Syro- Arabian  subjectivity  and  energy. 

Haussa  shows  only  a  special  interest  in  process  in  its  derivative 
verbs,  as,  besides  a  passive,  it  forms  only  inceptives  and  completives, 
both  of  them  with  subjoined  elements  (ibid.  168).  Its  suffix  -sie, 
formative  of  verbs,  reminds  of  Kafir  -sa  (ibid.  I.  11). 

19.  With  regard  to  the  development  of  derivative  verbs  in  the 
ancient  Indo-European  languages,  Sanskrit  differs  from  Greek  and 
Latin  in  this  respect,  that  from  every  Sanskrit  root  may  be  formed  a 
causative,  a  desiderative,  and  an  intensive  verb,  although  the  last  two 
forms  are  not  much  used  (ibid.  VI.  31-33) ;  while  in  Greek  and  Latin 
the  freedom  of  formation  had  almost  ceased,  though  the  formations 
were  to  be  found  among  the  verbs  of  the  language.  Sanskrit  thinks  fact 
more  in  the  result  and  effect  than  Greek  and  Latin  (see  above,  9). 

.These  have  more  interest  in  production  compared  with  their  interest  in 
what  is  produced.  And  Sanskrit,  thinking  fact  more  in  its  end,  has 
more  tendency  like  Tagala  to  incorporate  the  conditions  of  the  accom- 
plishment in  the  verbal  stem  so  as  to  form  derivative  verbs.  For 
being  all  thought  in  the  end  they  tend  to  be  brought  together  in  it. 

The  Indo-European  development  as  seen  in  Sanskrit  is  remarkable 
as  showing  an  even  interest  in  the  whole  course  of  action,  volition, 
process,  accomplishment,  corresponding  to  the  originality,  the  skill, 
the  performance  of  the  Indo-European,  each  respectively  being  a  source 
of  special  interest  in  the  desiderative,  the  intensive,  and  the  causative. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Latin  has  no  form  so  distinctly  reflexive  as 
the  Greek  middle,  which  corresponds  to  its  more  outward  practical  turn. 

20.  In  Bask  there  is  scarcely  any  proper  development  of  derivative 
verbs,  for  there  are  no  true  verbs  but  the  auxiliaries.     But  there  are 
derivative  stems  expressive  of  inclination,  fitness,  habit,  abundance, 
possession  (Bask,  13). 

And  from  all  this  review  the  inductive  inference  which  arises  is  the 
principle  which  has  been  stated  in  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  7. 
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VIII. The  verb  tends  to  follow  what  it  governs  when  action  has  to  be 

habitually  suited  with  care  to  object  and  condition. 

1.  In  the  Tartar,  Mongolian,  and  Tungusian  languages  those  parts 
of  the  sentence  which  in  the  natural  order  of  thought  follow  the  verb 
(Def.  23),  all  precede  it,  retaining  the  same  order  of  succession  back- 
ward from  the  verb  which  they  have  forward  from  it  in  the  natural 
order  of  thought.  In  such  an  arrangement,  according  to  Def.  23,  the 
interest  of  the  verb  as  thought  in  its  natural  place  before  its  objects 
and  conditions  is  overpowered  by  the  interest  which  it  has  when  it 
has  been  combined  with  all  these  one  after  another ;  and  the  habitual 
interest  of  the  race  in  doing  or  being  is  fully  awakened  only  by  such 
combination.  When  this  combination  comes  to  be  expressed,  the 
member  last  added  to  it  is  first  separated  and  expressed  as  it  lies  next 
in  the  mind,  having  been  present  in  the  last  act  of  thought,  and  after 
it  the  others  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  added,  so  that  the 
verb  is  last. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  combination  the  objects  and 
conditions  are  fully  thought  and  then  combined  with  the  verb,  not 
merely  glanced  at  while  thinking  the  verb  with  attention  directed 
to  them  such  as  is  expressed  by  pronominal  elements.  The  whole 
verb  also  is  thought  in  combination  with  them,  this  being  necessary 
for  its  highest  interest.  And  the  idea  of  the  verb  is  brought 
into  close  affinity  to  the  objects  and  conditions  (Gram.  Sk.,  IV. 
14,  3). 

When  we  turn  to  the  life  of  those  races  we  find  that  in  the  serious 
business  on  which  their  welfare  depends,  action  is  governed  by  its 
objects  and  conditions.  It  is  not  merely  guided  in  the  performance 
of  it  by  noticing  these  or  by  aiming  at  them.  But  what  is  done  is 
determined  after  attention  has  been  given  to  the  objects  with  which 
they  are  occupied,  the  aids  and  appliances  which  are  available  for  the 
occupation,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  nomad  life,  and  the  normal  construction  of  the 
nomad  sentence  gives  an  exact  representation  of  it.  The  nomad  as  he 
moves  from  pasture  to  pasture  moves  always  tending  his  flocks  and 
herds,  and  caring  for  them  with  intelligent  volition.  In  the  exercise 
of  that  care  he  determines  his  action  with  a  view  to  his  animals  and 
to  whatever  means  and  instrumentalities  he  possesses ;  but  while  he 
thus  determines  his  own  action  there  are  two  conditions  which  he 
accepts  as  governing  his  activity — the  season  and  the  pasture.  The 
sentence  in  which  ordinarily  he  expresses  his  conception  of  fact  repre- 
sents him  as  he  thus  lives  subject  to  the  time  and  the  place,  concen- 
trating his  instrumentalities  on  his  flocks  and  herds  with  industrial 
attention ;  for  first  comes  the  expression  of  the  time,  then  that  of  the 
place,  then  the  subject,  then  the  means,  &c.,  then  the  object,  followed 
in  the  last  place  by  the  verb  (ibid.  IV.  27,  44,  64).  And  this  arrange- 
ment corresponds  to  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  8. 

In  Samoiede  also  the  order  of  the  words  is  like  that  which  prevails 
in  the  nomad  languages  (Gram.  Sk.,  IV.  98).  But  in  less  rigorous 
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regions,  where  life  does  not  require  such  adaptation  to  objects  and 
conditions,  and  where,  moreover,  it  is  not  bound  to  the  routine  of 
nomadic  industry,  the  words  are  more  free  to  follow  the  natural 
order.  Such  is  the  case  in  Sirianian,  Finnish,1  Lapponic,  and  Hun- 
garian (ibid.  121,  146,  155,  163) ;  probably  also  in  Ostiak  and 
Tscheremissian. 

2.  According  to  the  above  principle,  the  inverse  order,  with  the 
verb  last,  is   the   arrangement   proper   to    a   race  whether   engaged 
in  industry  or  involved   in  difficulties,  whose    action   is   habitually 
determined  by  a  close  regard  to  the  objects  and  conditions,  that  so 
its  ends  may  be  obtained.     But  when  a  race,  though  industrial,  is  so 
far  master  of  its  circumstances  that  it  is  not  bound  to  give  constant 
attention  to  business,  then  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  jts  life 
there   is    freedom  in   the   arrangement  of   its  sentence ;    and  either 
the    natural   order  may  occasionally  prevail   or   special   interests  in 
members  of  the  sentence,  whether  arising  out  of  the  fact  itself  or 
from  the  tenor  of  discourse,  may  single  them  out,  causing  them  to 
be  thought  in  some  degree  clear  of  their  accompaniment  so  as  to 
change  their  position. 

The  industrial  order  belongs  in  the  main  to  the  African  nomads, 
the  Galla  (ibid.  III.  169)  and  the  Hottentot,  though  the  indolent 
Hottentot  has  an  easy  life,  and  accordingly  has  great  freedom  of 
arrangement  (ibid.  I.  72). 

It  belongs  also  to  the  industrial  Asiatic  races,  who  adjust  their 
actions  to  the  objects  and  conditions,  the  Tamil  (ibid.  III.  105),  the 
Burmese  (ibid.  Y.  29),  the  Tibetan  (ibid.  37),  the  Japanese  (ibid.  47). 
But  in  Chinese  and  Siamese  there  is  less  of  this  adjustment,  because 
the  action  is  performed  more  from  imitation  or  in  obedience  to  tradi- 
tion (this  chap.,  III.  3  ;  IV.  6) ;  and  the  verb  is  apt  to  hold  its  natural 
place  before  the  objects  and  conditions  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  8,  16). 

The  industrial  order  is  also  the  normal  order  in  Sanskrit  (ibid.  VI. 
42),  and  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Anglo-Saxon  (ibid.  88,  172),  but  with 
great  freedom  of  arrangement,  just  as  these  races  were  distinguished 
for  productive  art  without  being  constantl}1-  engaged.  But  in  Celtic, 
which  belonged  to  that  member  of  the  Indo-European  family  which 
lived  most  free  from  care,  this  order  is  quite  discarded,  the  verb  being 
followed  by  the  other  members  of  the  sentence  (ibid.  129,  130;  this 
chap.  II.  9).  In  Lithuanian  and  Slavonic  the  members  of  the  sen- 
tence seem  to  be  free  to  follow  the  natural  order,  as  if  life  was  not 
strictly  bound  to  industry.  They  lived  a  nomadic  life  under  easy 
conditions,  and  gave  little  heed  to  any  other  industry. 

In  Bask,  subject,  verb,  and  object  may  take  any  order  (Gram.  Sk., 
Bask,  3). 

3.  In  the  Syro- Arabian  languages  the  object  generally  follows  the 
verb,  sometimes  with  the  subject  between.     But  in  Arama3an,  subject, 
object,  verb  is  a  common  arrangement ;  and  in  Amharic  the  industrial 
order  prevails,  owing  probably  to  an  African  nomad  life.     Ethiopic, 
being  intermediate  between  Arabic  and  Amharic,  has  very  great  free- 

1  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  286. 
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dom  of  arrangement  (ibid.  V.  72,  95,  117,  148,  164,  170).  This 
accords  with  the  small  degree  of  attention  which  in  the  desert,  where 
objects  are  scarce,  is  habitually  paid  to  the  object  in  order  to  adjust 
action  to  it,  and  the  increased  attention  which  the  object  naturally 
receives  outside  the  desert  in  Syria  and  Abyssinia. 

4.  In  none  of  the  Oceanic  languages  do  the  object  or  conditions 
precede  the  verb,  except  that  in  the  Melanesian  Mahaga,  spoken  in 
one  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  object  sometimes  precedes  the  verb 
and  sometimes  follows ;  and  in  the  Sesake,  spoken  in  one  of  the  'New 
Hebrides,  it  precedes  exceptionally  (ibid.  III.  42).     In  Australian 
(Adelaide)  the  object  and  conditions  tend  to  go  before  the  verb  (this 
chap.,  II.  1).     This  corresponds  to  the  easy  life  of  the  islanders,  in 
which   they    have    comparative   mastery  over   things   to   use   them 
at  will ;  and  the  difficult  life  of  the  Australian,  in  which  he  must 
accommodate  himself  to  object  and  circumstance  in  supplying  his 
wants. 

5.  The  Kafir  is  sufficiently  master  of  his  circumstances  to  be  con- 
scious generally  of  using  objects  at  will,  but  he  has  an  industrial 
aptitude  which  makes  him  ready  to  adjust  action  to  its  object  for  the 
attainment  of  his  end.     In  his  language  the  object  generally  follows 
the  verb,  but  it  often  precedes  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  13). 

In  TVoloff,  Pul,  Bullom,  Yoruba,  and  the  Oti  family  of  languages, 
spoken  by  races  who  live  comparatively  with  ease  in  the  fertile 
lowlands,  the  objects  and  conditions  follow  the  verb  (ibid.  22,  23, 
27,  53  ;  III.  187).  But  the  more  careful  and  industrious  Mandingo, 
belonging  to  the  highlands,  where  life  is  less  easy  (this  chap.,  VII.  10), 
and  the  kindred  races  the  Vei  and  Susu,  put  the  direct  object  before 
the  verbal  stem  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  33,  39-47,  50). 

The  Egyptian,  in  his  easy  life  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  was 
conscious  of  using  objects  at  will  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends ;  and 
he  put  the  objects  and  conditions  after  the  verb.  But  the  Nubian 
and  the  Barea  inhabited  less  favourable,  more  highland  regions,  where 
more  careful  adjustment  of  life  and  action  to  circumstance  was  needed ; 
and  they  put  the  objects  and  conditions  before  the  verb  (ibid.  III. 
124,  128,  141). 

In  Dinka  the  direct  object  follows  the  verb  in  the  present  and 
imperative,  but  precedes  it  in  the  past  and  future,  as  if  action  was 
habitually  so  far  adjusted  to  the  object  that  it  was  only  the  stronger 
sense  of  the  subject,  as  determining  the  verb  in  the  present  and  im- 
perative, which  keeps  the  verb  from  being  thought  as  determined 
by  the  object  (ibid.  148) ;  but  in  Bari  the  objects  follow  the  verb, 
the  indirect  object  before  the  direct  (ibid.  157). 

6.  In  the  region  of  the  Eskimo,  life  is  so  difficult  that  not  only  has 
action  to  be  adjusted  to  its  object  with  careful  attention  to  the  latter, 
but  it  lias  first  to  be  adjusted  to  the  application  of  whatever  means  or 
conditions  are  to  be  used  in  the  operation,  the  use  of  these  requiring 
great  care  and  skill.     And  in  the  language  not  only  does  the  object 
usually  precede  the  verb,  but  the  conditions  come  between  the  object 
and  the  verb,  determining  the  latter  more  nearly  (ibid.  II.  16). 
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In  Cree  the  object  precedes  the  verb,  for  it  is  the  object  which 
rouses  the  hunter's  activity  and  determines  his  action ;  but  the  indirect 
object  and  conditions  come  after,  the  appliances  and  conditions  of  the 
chase  being  freely  used  as  natural  consequents  of  the  volition  to  carry 
it  into  effect  (ibid.  38). 

In  Dakota  and  Choctaw  the  industrial  arrangement — subject,  con- 
ditions, object,  verb — prevails  (ibid.  43,  53)  in  accordance  with  the 
industrial  aptitudes  of  those  races  (this  chap.,  II.  8). 

The  Yakama  and  Selish  live  with  comparative  ease  along  the 
Columbia  river  and  its  affluents  on  fish  and  game,  and  they  arrange 
the  members  of  the  sentence  in  the  natural  order  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  56, 
64),  except  that  often  in  Selish  the  subject  follows  the  verb,  as  they 
have  more  need  than  the  Yakama  to  help  their  subsistence  by  hunting 
(this  chap.,  II.  7). 

In  Pima  the  object  precedes  the  verbal  stem  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  73). 
But  in  the  more  southern  languages  the  object  and  conditions  ordi- 
narily follow  the  verb,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  easiness  of  life 
in  those  climates. 

In  the  languages,  however,  of  the  careful  Guarani  and  of  the  Chilian 
the  object  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb  (ibid.  117,  143). 

In  Quichua  the  hunter's  order  prevails  (this  chap.,  II.  8),  object, 
verb,  subject  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  114). 

And  through  all  the  languages  there  is  a  correspondence  between 
the  arrangement  of  the  sentence  and  the  life  of  the  race  which  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  principle  of  Book  I,  chap,  iii.,  8. 

IX. — Genitive  and  adjective  precede  when  careful  attention  has 
habitually  to  be  given  to  the  nature  of  things.  The  adjective  is 
developed  according  as  qualities  are  supplied  in  the  region  which 
are  appreciated  as  useful. 

1.  The  order  also  in  which  substantive  objects  are  thought  as 
correlated  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  order  in  which  they  are 
thought  as  affected  with  a  quality  that  results  from  comparing  them 
witli  others  of  the  same  kind,  differs  often  from  the  natural  order  of 
thought.  And  the  cause  of  such  disturbance  is  to  be  traced  through 
the  languages  in  which  it  occurs,  that  the  correctness  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  reference  to  it  in  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  9,  may  be  tested  by 
comparison  with  facts. 

The  Kafir  by  his  activity  and  skill  dominates  for  the  most  part  his 
surroundings.  His  verb  accordingly  is  felt  throughout  the  sentence  as 
its  principal  member,  and  the  doings  and  beings  of  the  subject  engage 
his  principal  interest.  Those  races,  like  the  Woloff,  the  Pul,  the 
Bullom,  and  the  Yoruba,  who  live  comparatively  free  from  care 
or  tension  of  energy,  are  not  constrained  to  attend  with  care  to  the 
objects  about  them.  But  those  races  which  belong  originally  to  a 
less  favourable  region,  the  Mandingo,  Yei,  and  Susu  (preceding  section, 
5),  are  obliged  to  do  so.  These  are  much  weaker  races  than  the 
Kafir.  They  do  not  dominate  their  surroundings,  but  rather  are 
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dependent  on  them.  Their  verb  does  not  govern  the  sentence  with 
such  power  as  the  Kafir  verb ;  nor  is  it  thought  with  such  interest 
(this  chapter,  VII.  10).  And  their  principal  interest  lies  rather 
in  substantive  objects.  This  is  to  be  seen  most  plainly  in  Vei,  in 
which  the  verb  is  weakest  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.,  36)  ;  and  there  the  pre- 
vailing interest  in  substantive  objects  shows  itself  in  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  combine  substantives  with  each  other  in  correlations  in 
which  the  natural  order  of  thought  is  reversed.  The  careful  attention 
which  the  race  gives  to  substantive  objects  is  accompanied  by  a  special 
interest  in  these  as  combined  in  correlations  which  define  them  more 
particularly ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  race  is  small,  the 
necessities  of  their  life  require  that  objects  should  be  attended  to  with 
such  particular  interest.  The  interest  of  the  substantive  objects  as 
combined  with  their  correlatives  overpowers  their  interest  as  thought 
separately.  The  idea  as  thought  separately  is  dropped  ;  and  the  idea 
as  combined  with  that  of  the  correlated  object  after  this  has  been 
thought,  takes  the  place  of  the  former  so  as  to  reverse  the  natural  order 
(Def.  23).  This  tendency  is  to  be  seen  not  only  in  Vei,  but  also  in 
Mandingo  and  Susu  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.,  36,  49,  32,  50),  and  even  the 
strong  family  to  which  the  Oti  belong  show  the  tendency  to  think 
substantive  objects  in  the  same  fashion  (ibid.  61).  These  latter, 
though  their  strong  volition  may  be  seen  in  the  sense  of  the  subject 
which  goes  through  their  sentence  (this  chap.,  III.,  16),  yet  show  by 
the  readiness  with  which  their  verb  yields  to  the  fragmentary  ten- 
dency of  African  speech,  and  the  power  which  direct  and  indirect 
objects  have  in  breaking  "the  thought  of  it  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  54),  that 
the  volition  does  not  go  through  the  action,  but  looks  with  strong 
interest  to  the  objects  and  conditions  for  carrying  out  the  perform- 
ance. And  the  particularisation  with  this  view  which  substantive 
objects  derive  from  thinking  them  as  appertaining  to  another  object 
from  which  they  may  be  thought  to  take  their  nature,  imparts  a 
special  interest  to  that  correlation,  which  leads,  as  above  explained,  to 
the  synthesis  of  the  correlatives  and  to  the  reversal  of  their  order. 

So  also  on  the  east  side  of  Africa  the  fertility  of  Egypt  and  the 
favourable  circumstances  also  of  the  Dinka  and  the  Bari  dispensed 
with  the  necessity  of  giving  such  careful  attention  to  things  as  to 
have  special  interest  for  them  as  thought  in  a  genitive  relation  which 
emphasises  their  nature ;  but  in  the  less  favourable  regions  of 
the  Nubian  and  the  Barea  these  had  to  be  attended  to,  and  in  the 
languages  of  these  races  the  genitive  tends  rather  to  precede  the 
governing  noun. 

The  Galla,  as  appears  from  their  remarkable  development  of  causa- 
tive verbs,  have  an  intensely  strong  sense  of  producing  by  their  own 
energy  the  effects  which  they  need  (this  chap.,  VII.  10).  They 
are  therefore  comparatively  independent  of  things,  and  do  not  think 
them  as  particularised  by  a  genitive  with  such  attention  as  to  reverse 
the  order  of  the  correlatives. 

r.ut  the  Hottentots  are  of  an  indolent  habit,  and  look  with  strong 
interest  for  useful  things.  Their  interest  in  these  is  heightened  by 
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thinking  them  specially  as  characterised  by  another  object  to  which 
they  belong  like  parts  of  it,  as  if  having  their  nature  from  it.  And 
in  the  Hottentot  language  the  genitive  precedes  the  governing 
noun. 

2.  Those  races  of  Xorth  America  which  have  to    pay  particular 
attention  to  things,  think  substantive  objects  with  special  interest 
when  combined  in  correlation  with  a  genitive.     Such  combination,  as 
has  been  said,  particularises  the  nature  of  substantive  objects  as  par- 
taking of  that  of  the  genitive  to  which  they  belong,  as  if  they  wrere 
parts  of  it.     And  thought  in  this  connection,  after  the  genitive  has 
been  thought,  they  overpower  the  idea  of  them  as  thought  separately, 
and  this  being  dropped  the  genitive  precedes.     So  it  is  in  Eskimo 
(Gram.    Sk.,  IL   16),   in  Cree    (ibid.  34),  in  Dakota  (ibid.   45),  in 
Choctaw  (ibid   53),  in  Yakama  (ibid.  56),  in  Selish  (ibid.  66).     In 
the  languages  of  Sonora  the  genitive  generally  precedes,  but  in  the 
languages  of  Central  and  South  America  it  does  not  in  general  tend  to 
do  so,  just  as  amid  the  abundant  production  of  those  regions  there  is 
less  necessity  for  careful  attention  to  the  nature  of  things  that  sub- 
sistence may  be   secured.     In  Chibcha,   however,  the  language    of 
Bogota,  in  Quichua,  the  language  of  Peru,  and  in  Chilian,  the  geni- 
tive precedes  (ibid.  108,  114,  142).     The  two  latter  languages  belong 
to  the  mountain  region,  in  which  life  is  more  difficult,  and  in  which 
the  great  material  development  of   the   Peruvian  civilisation   took 
place,  showing  a  sense  of  things  and  of  their  combinations  such  as 
industrial  art  requires.     Bogota,  too,  was  involved  in  that  develop- 
ment.1    And  it  is  remarkable  that  these  three  languages  should  differ 
from  the  other  South  American  languages  studied  in  this  work  in 
putting  the  genitive  before  its  governing  noun. 

In  the  Syro- Arabian  region  subsistence  was  easy  in  the  oases,  pro- 
duction impossible  in  the  desert.  And  as  there  was  little  utility  in 
giving  careful  attention  to  things,  the  substantive  was  not  thought  as 
determined  either  by  correlatives  or  by  qualities,  and  preceded  these 
in  the  natural  order. 

3.  In  the  languages  of  the  industrial  races  the  genitive  precedes  the 
governing  noun  as  the  normal  arrangement.     So  it  is  in  Tamil  (Gram. 
Sk.,  III.  105),  in  all  the  languages  of  Gram.   Sk.,  IV.,  in  Chinese 
(ibid.  V.  8),  in  Burmese  (ibid.  29),  Tibetan  (ibid.  37),  and  Japanese 
(ibid.  47) ;  in  Amharic  (ibid.  148 ;  see  VIII.  3  of  this  chapter),  and 
in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic. 

4.  In  all  these  industrial  languages,  except  Tibetan,  the  adjective 
also   as    a    rule    precedes   its    substantive    (ibid.    III.    105 ;    V.    9, 
29,  33,  47,  148 ;    VI.  43) ;   and  this  too  is  the  order  in   Quichua 
and  Chilian  of  the  American  languages  (ibid.  II.  114,  143),  and  in 
Hottentot   of   the   African  (ibid.   I.   72).      In  the    other  languages 
the   adjective,   if   thought   as   an   adjective,   follows  in   its   natural 
order. 

Siamese  differs  from  Chinese,  and  Celtic  from  Sanskrit,  in  putting 
both  the  genitive  after  its  governor  and  the  adjective  after  its  sub- 
1  Robertson's  History  of  America,  Book  IV.,  Sect.  IV.,  4. 
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stantive  (ibid.  V.  18 ;  VI.  129,  130) ;  and  this  corresponds  with 
the  less  careful  life  of  these  races,  and  the  less  earnest  attention 
'which  they  give  to  the  nature  of  things. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  particularisation  of  the 
nature  of  a  substantive  object  by  a  genitive  and  its  particularisation 
by  an  adjective.  The  former  expresses  some  adaptation  or  association 
with  the  genitive  object  which  affects  the  idea  of  the  governor  so  as 
in  some  degree  to  assimilate  the  governor  to  the  genitive,  or  cause  it 
to  be  thought  as  derivative  from  this,  suggesting  the  genitive  relation. 
The  latter  involves  an  act  of  comparison  of  the  particular  object 
with  the  general  idea  under  which  it  is  thought.  And  if  this  act  of 
comparison  be  weakly  performed,  the  particularisation  which  it  gives 
to  the  nature  of  a  substantive  object  may  not  have  sufficient  interest 
to  postpone  the  thought  of  the  object  till  it  has  been  affected  with  it, 
even  though  particularisation  by  a  genitive  have  this  effect.  It 
requires  a  more  careful  attention  to  the  nature  of  things  to  tend  thus 
to  combine  the  thought  of  a  substantive  object  with  an  adjective  than 
with  a  genitive.  And  it  is  only  those  races  who  follow  an  industrial 
life  demanding  such  attention  who  not  only  put  the  genitive  before 
its  governor,  but  the  adjective  also  before  its  substantive. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  race  can  live  released  from  attention 
to  its  serious  occupations,  it  has  freedom  in  the  position  of  its  genitive 
and  adjective,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  other  words  in  the 
sentence.  And  the  races  which,  like  the  Polynesian,  Melanesian, 
Tagala,  and  Malay,  have  an  easy  life,  let  the  adjective  as  well  as  the 
genitive  follow  in  the  natural  order,  even  though  there  is  a  strong 
sense  of  the  comparative  qualities  of  objects. 

5.  There  is  weakness  in  the  comparative  sense  of  qualities  if  the  adjec- 
tive tends  to  be  expressed  as  a  participle  or  verb.  For  it  is  then  thought 
rather  as  a  mode  of  existence  of  the  person  or  thing  comparatively  with 
other  modes  of  its  existence  than  as  part  of  the  idea  of  the  person 
or  thing  when  compared  with  the  generality  of  such  persons  or  things. 
Such  is  apt  to  be  the  conception  of  the  adjective  in  Cree  (Gram.  Sk., 
II.  24),  in  Choctaw  (ibid.  49),  in  Maya  (ibid.  99),  in  Caraib  (ibid. 
101),  in  Chibcha  (ibid.  108),  in  Chikito  (ibid.  133).  There  is  weak- 
ness also  in  the  comparative  sense  of  qualities  if  the  adjective  tends 
to  be  compounded  with  the  substantive  or  with  an  abstract  idea  of 
the  substantive  object,  for  which  the  adjective  has  special  affinity. 
For  in  either  case  there  is  want  of  distinctness  in  setting  before  the 
mind  the  general  substantive  idea  in  order  to  compare  with  it  the 
particular  object.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  Cree  (ibid.  24)  and  in  Kiriri 
(ibid.  120),  in  Burmese  (ibid.  V.  21),  and  sometimes  in  Japanese 
(ibid.  43).  This  weakness  also  is  evidenced  by  the  adjective  being 
expressed  as  a  substantive  or  with  little  distinction  from  a  substantive. 
For  it  is  the  comparative  thought  of  the  object  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  substantive  and  the  adjective,  and  when  that 
difference  is  small  the  comparative  sense  of  qualities  must  be  weak. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Oceanic  and  Dravidian  languages  (ibid.  III.  5, 
21,  24,  34,  40,  41,  42,  99),  the  languages  of  Sect.  IV.,  the  Chinese 
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(ibid.  Y.  4),  the  Syro-Arabian  (ibid.  66),  and  also  in  the  Slavonic  (ibid. 
VI.  219).  And  to  these  may  be  added  all  the  languages  in  which 
the  adjectives  are  few  (ibid.  I.  9 ;  II.  16,  &c.) 

Sometimes  it  appears  in  a  want  of  aptitude  to  think  a  quality  as 
attributed  to  a  substantive.  Thus  in  Yoruba  the  adjective  when 
attributed  is  reduplicated,  as  if  the  comparative  thought  of  the  object 
was  difficult  (ibid.  I.  20).  There  are  signs  of  such  inaptitude  in 
Teutonic  (ibid.  VI.  151),  Lithuanian  (ibid.  186),  and  Slavonic  (ibid. 
219,  225).  The  same  weakness  appears  also  in  the  want  of  a  true 
adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.  This  may  be  seen 
generally  throughout  the  languages  outside  the  Indo-European  family, 
and  it  shows  an  aptitude  in  that  family  not  to  be  found  elsewhere 
for  making  a  twofold  comparison  of  a  substantive  object,  first  with 
the  generality  of  objects  denoted *by  the  same  substantive,  and  secondly 
with  certain  of  those  objects  which  also  possess  the  same  quality. 
This  double  comparison  the  Indo-European  makes  without  letting  go 
his  apprehension  of  the  substantive  object,  but  keeps  it  present  to  his 
mind  so  as  to  think  the  quality  in  the  higher  degree  adjectively  as  its 
attribute. 

This  aptitude  for  the  comparative  thought  of  substantive  objects 
belonging  so  specially  to  the  Indo-Europeans  corresponds  to  the  fine 
discriminations  of  the  nature  of  things  evinced  by  such  an  artistic  and 
artisan  development  as  theirs.  The  signs  of  weakness  in  this  respect 
which  have  been  noted  above  in  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  languages, 
due  perhaps  to  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  region,  less  abundant  in 
objects  possessing  interest  so  as  to  invite  comparison,  perhaps  to  the 
influence  of  the  northern  races,  corresponds  to  the  late  development 
of  these  races  and  to  their  inferior  aesthetic  genius. 

In  the  Syro-Arabian  family  also  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  more  they 
came  out  of  the  desert  the  more  was  their  comparative  sense  of  quali- 
ties developed,  so  that  there  are  more  adjectives  in  Syriac  than  in 
Hebrew  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  110). 

And  thus  through  all  the  languages  the  principles  hold  true  which 
have  been  laid  down  in  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  9. 

6.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  make  the 
personal  possessive  affixes  of  the  noun  prefixes  or  suffixes,  according  as 
the  subjective  personal  affix  of  the  verb  precedes  or  follows  the  verbal 
stem.  The  noun  is  thought  most  vividly  as  belonging  to  the  person 
when  it  is  thought  to  belong  to  him  as  his  own  doing  or  being  belongs 
to  him. 

There  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Kiriri,  and  also  in  a  less  degree  in 
Chikito,  and  also  in  Fijian  and  in  the  language  of  Ambrym,  in  the 
expression  of  personal  possession.  General  substantives  denoting  the 
class  to  which  the  substantive  object  belongs  are  used  between  the 
possessive  and  the  noun  to  facilitate  their  connection  (ibid.  II.  126, 
131 ;  III.  31).  This  indicates  a  weakness  in  the  thought  of  posses- 
sion as  an  habitual  element  of  the  life  of  the  race.  And  the  general 
noun  helps  it  as  applied  to  a  concrete  object  by  recalling  the  thought 
of  possession  of  other  objects  of  the  same  kind. 
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X. The  governing  word  or  element  is  carried  into  close  connection 

u-ith  the  governed,  and  elements  of  relation  thought  with  a  due 
sense  of  both  correlatives,  according  as  skill  is  developed  in  the 
race.  The  development  of  elements  of  relation  in  the  language 
corresponds  to  that  of  art  or  ingenuity  in  the  race. 

1.  In  the  Polynesian  language  there  is  a  very  weak  sense  of  rela- 
tions. For  though  there  are  many  words  used  to  supply  the  place  of 
prepositions,  they  are  rather  nouns  or  verbs  than  pure  particles  of 
relation.  They  are  not  thought  in  transition  from  one  correlative  to 
the  other,  with  the  thought  of  both  correlatives  present  to  the  mind 
along  with  them ;  but  they  are  thought  as  separate  objects  of  atten- 
tion, and  are  therefore  expressed  as  principal  words  of  the  sentence. 
The  only  pure  prepositions  in  the  language  are  the  genitive  preposi- 
tions a  and  o,  and  those  which  express  the  relations  by  and  to  (Gram. 
Sk.,  III.  4) ;  and  the  only  pure  conjunction  is  a  or  nat  which  carries 
on  thought  from  one  fact  to  another  (ibid.  6). 

Xow  skill  in  navigation  follows  external  indications  according  to 
the  original  purpose  of  the  voyage,  without  renewed  volitions  of 
action  applied  to  these  as  objects,  means,  or  conditions  (this  chap., 
IV.  1).  And  on  the  land  the  wants  of  the  Polynesian  race  are  satis- 
fied with  such  ease  that  there  is  little  need  for  skill  or  art  in  the 
application  of  action  to  objects  and  conditions,  or  of  substantive 
objects  to  one  another  in  order  to  supply  what  they  require.  There 
is  therefore  little  call  to  attend  to  the  modes  in  which  action  may  be 
applied  to  object  and  condition,  or  these  to  each  other  as  fitted  to- 
gether. The  development  of  true  prepositions  and  conjunctions  is 
due  to  such  modes  of  adaptation  needful  to  be  practised  by  a  race  in 
the  life  which  is  adapted  to  its  region,  and  inspiring  an  interest  in 
such  relations  as  one  of  the  mental  aptitudes  whereby  the  race  is  fitted 
to  prevail  there,  according  to  the  principle  of  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  10. 
And  that  principle  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Polynesian  language. 

A  striking  indication  in  that  language  of  objects  not  being  thought 
on  into  their  connections  among  the  members  of  fact  is  the  use  of  an 
arthritic  element  (Def.  7)  to  connect  proper  names  or  personal  pro- 
nouns with  the  rest  of  a  sentence,  as  members  of  it,  when  the  connec- 
tion in  which  the  personal  pronoun  or  the  proper  name  stands  in  the 
sentence  does  not  readily  fall  in  with  the  thought  of  it  (Gram.  Sk.,  III. 
3).  This  expresses  an  act  of  attention  directed  to  an  object  wherein  the 
mind  keeps  hold  of  it  to  connect  it  with  another  object  of  thought,  and 
shows  an  inaptitude  to  think  objects  as  connected  with  other  members 
of  fact;  a  want  of  organic  connection,  which  corresponds  with  the 
life  of  the  race,  whose  wants  are  supplied  by  the  bounty  of  nature 
without  need  for  skill;  according  to  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap, 
iii.,  10. 

2.  In  the  Melanesian  languages  there  is  a  somewhat  larger  develop- 
ment of  elements  of  relation  (ibid.  21,  24,  34,  37,  40,  44,  45).  And 
this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  nearer  reference  of  the  verb  to  the 
object  which  is  to  be  observed  in  the  Melanesian  languages  compared 
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with  the  Polynesian  (ibid.  21,  28,  31,  32,  34,  37,  40,  41),  so  that  in 
two  of  the  former,  Sesake  and  Mahaga,  the  object  may  even  precede 
the  verb  (ibid.  42),  and  with  the  tendency  of  the  subject  to  precede 
the  verb,  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  care  in  guiding  action  (this 
chap.,  II.  1)  in  reference  to  its  objects,  and  in  adapting  it  to  its  objects 
as  well  as  these  to  each  other,  which  makes  a  difference  from  the 
Polynesian.  The  Melanesian  races  are  evidently  more  akin  to  the 
dark  races  of  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  Australia,  than  to  the  Poly- 
nesian, Tagala,  or  Malay.  Now  the  former,  compared  with  the  latter, 
are  continental  races  formed  amid  the  difficulties  of  the  forests  and 
wastes  in  the  interior  of  those  great  countries,  and  the  traces  of  these 
difficulties  may  be  seen  in  the  above  features  of  the  Melanesian 
languages ;  the  original  necessity  in  the  life  for  noting  the  modes  of 
applying  actions  and  using  objects  corresponding  to  the  development 
of  elements  of  relation  in  the  language. 

Fijian,  and  even  Tongan  and  Samoan,  partake  of  those  features  in 
their  tendency  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  subject,  and  to  think 
the  verb  with  more  reference  to  the  object,  than  is  done  in  Polynesian 
(this  chap.,  II.  1 ;  Gram.  Sk.,  III.  13,  16,  17) ;  but  Tongan  and 
Samoan  are  as  deficient  as  Polynesian  in  elements  of  relation,  and 
Fijian  nearly  so. 

In  Australian  of  Adelaide  the  objects  and  conditions  tend  to  go 
before  the  verb,  showing  the  adjustment  of  action  to  those  (this  chap., 
VIII.  4)  which  is  necessary  in  that  region ;  and  there  is  a  development 
of  elements  of  relation  about  equal  to  the  Melanesian,  but,  unlike  the 
latter,  subjoined  as  postpositions  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  85).  The  Austra- 
lian having  less  command  of  the  conditions  of  his  life,  is  obliged  to 
attend  to  them  with  care  in  order  to  suit  to  them  the  way  in  which 
he  will  handle  them.  And  he  uses  his  elements  of  relation  as  post- 
positions in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  10. 

3.  Tagala  and  Malay  agree  with  Polynesian  in  the  small  develop- 
ment of  elements  of  relation  as  in  the  easiness  of  the  life  of  the  races, 
which  made  little  demand  on  their  ingenuity.  In  Tagala  the  strange 
deficiency  of  relation  is  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  use  the  sense 
of  direction  or  locality  which  is  in  the  demonstrative  pronoun  to  help 
it  out  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  47,  48) ;  and  there  is,  as  in  Polynesian,  great 
use  made  of  the  method  of  connecting  one  correlative  with  another 
by  representing  the  former  by  a  pronominal  element  in  connection 
with  the  latter  (ibid.  50),  but  there  are  no  arthritic  pronominal 
elements,  that  is,  none  referring  to  the  word  to  which  they  are 
attached.  The  correlatives  do  not  take  up  a  sense  of  correlation  into 
the  idea  of  them,  so  as  to  fall  into  the  connection  without  a  special 
thought  of  them  as  connected.  But  they  do  not  require  such  thought 
to  modify  the  idea. 

In  Malay,  as  in  Polynesian,  there  are  many  words  used  as  preposi- 
tions which  are  in  truth  nouns  and  participles.  And  this  indicates  a 
similar  inaptitude  to  note  relations  distinctly  as  such  with  a  simul- 
taneous sense  of  the  correlatives,  a  want  of  organic  connection  between 
the  latter,  which,  according  to  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  10,  corresponds  to 
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the  little  need  for  the  exercise  of  skill  in  the  life  of  these  races.  There 
is  not  in  Malay  so  great  use  as  in  Tagala  of  pronominal  elements 
representing  one  member  of  the  fact  and  united  with  another,  in  order 
to  bring  the  two  together,  the  members  of  the  fact  being  less  closely 
connected  (ibid.  70),  as  if  there  was  less  skill  in  the  Malay.  See  Book 
I.,  chap,  iii.,  10. 

4.  As  in  Australian  of  Adelaide,  so  also  in  Tamil,  in  the  languages 
of  Northern  Asia  and  Northern  Europe,  in  those  of  America  north  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  in  Guarani,  Chibcha,  Quichua,  and  Chilian 
in  South  America,  the  elements  of  relation,  instead  of  preceding  what 
they  govern  in  the  natural  order  of  thought,  are  subjoined  to  it  as 
postpositions.     Now,  on  comparing  the  conditions  of  life  of  all  these 
races  with  those  of  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  and  those  of  the  remain- 
ing American  races  whose  elements  of  relation  precede  what  they 
govern  in  the  natural  order  (Del  23),  we  see  in  the  comparatively 
difficult  life  of  the  former  a  need  for  careful  adjustment  of  use  in 
handling  the  objects  and  conditions,  which  is  not  required  in  the  easy 
life  of  the  latter.     This  is  the  cause  to  which  this  peculiar  feature  is 
attributed  in  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  10 ;  and  the  broad  fact  which  has 
been  mentioned  confirms  the  principle  most  strongly. 

Moreover,  the  closeness  with  which  the  postpositions  in  those  lan- 
guages are  combined  with  what  they  govern  is  proportional  to  the 
need  there  is  for  skill  in  using  the  objects  and  conditions.  And  the 
number  of  elements  of  relation  which  are  developed  corresponds  to 
the  art  which  is  called  for  in  that  use. 

In  the  abundant  production  of  India  less  skill  and  less  ingenuity  are 
needed  in  using  the  objects  and  conditions  of  life  than  in  less  favour- 
able regions.  And  accordingly  the  postpositions  in  Dravidian  are  less 
closely  united  to  the  noun,  and  they  are  less  numerous  than  in  the 
more  northern  languages.  The  Dravidian  postpositions  themselves 
have  almost  the  nature  of  nouns ;  and  heavy  pronominal  elements 
often  intervene  between  them  and  the  stem  to  connect  them  with  the 
latter.  And  the  stem,  instead  of  having  an  element  of  relation  attached 
to  it  to  correlate  it,  may  be  merely  connected  by  the  medium  of  an 
arthritic  or  other  pronominal  element  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  100,  101). 

5.  The  postpositions  attached  to  nouns  in  Yakut  have  much  closer 
connection  with  the  stem  than  in  Tamil.     There  is  much  less  use  of 
pronominal  elements  in  the  former  to  connect  the  postpositions  with 
the  stem ;  and  the  element  which  is  sometimes  used  arthritically  for 
that  purpose  in  Yakut  is  much  lighter  than  the  Tamil  connectives 
(ibid.  IV.  8,  10,  11).     The  postpositions  also  themselves  are  less  of 
the  nature  of  nouns  in  Yakut,  and  they  are  more  numerous  than  in 
Tamil. 

In  Turkish  the  postpositions  are  more  numerous  than  in  Yakut, 
which  corresponds  to  the  greater  development  of  the  arts  of  life. 
And  they  are  more  separable  from  the  noun,  the  noun  being  thought 
more  distinctly  as  an  object  and  the  postposition  more  in  transition 
to  it,  as  if  the  greater  development  of  art  rendered  practical  skill  less 
necessary  (ibid.  19).  The  postpositions  are  fewer  in  Mongolian  and 
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Manju,  and  more  loosely  attached  than  in  Yakut,  but  Tungusian  of 
Nerchinsk  has  as  many  (ibid.  36,  48,  52,  59).  There  seems  to  be  a 
weaker  volition  in  Mongolian  and  Manju  (this  chap.  III.  4),  and  this 
would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  less  skill  and  less  art. 

6.  In  the  more  northern  languages  the  close  combination  of  post- 
positions with  the  nominal  stem  forming  cases  of  the  noun,  and  the 
large  number  of  these,  are  a  striking  feature  of  those  languages.     Of 
such  cases,  not  counting  the  so-called  nominative,  but  including  all 
others  which  are  given  in  the  grammars,  Samoiede  has  9  (ibid.  70), 
Ostiak  8  (ibid.  103),  Hungarian  18  (ibid.  113),  Tscheremissian  11  (ibid. 
128),  Sirianian  14  (ibid.  139),  Finnish  15  (ibid.  148),  and  Lapponic 
11  (ibid.  157).     And  it  is  remarkable  that  whereas  in  the  Dravidian, 
Tartar,  Mongolian,  and  Tungusian  languages,  plural  nouns  take  the 
postpositions  subjoined  to  the  element  of  plurality,  in  the  most  northern 
languages,  the  Northern  Samoiede  dialects  and  the  Lapponic,  the  post- 
positions tend  to  get  inside  that  element.     This  shows  when  it  takes 
place  that  the  postposition  affects  the  individual,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  multiplied  as  affected  with  the  relation  (ibid.  70,  157). 

This  development  of  case  in  these  northern  languages  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  10.  For  in  those 
regions  greater  adroitness  is  needed  in  dealing  with  the  objects  and 
conditions  of  life  than  is  necessary  for  those  who  live  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  in  the  "land  of  grass."  And  in  the  most  northern  parts 
especial  skill  is  needed  in  conforming  life  to  its  surroundings  and 
resources  that  it  may  subsist  at  all.  The  remarkable  closeness  of 
union  between  a  relation  and  its  object  which  corresponds  to  this 
skill  is  to  be  seen  also  in  the  attachment  of  elements  of  relation  to 
the  stem  of  the  verb  in  Northern  Samoiede  (ibid.  90). 

7.  Amongst  the  American  languages  also  it  is  the  most  northern, 
the  Eskimo,  which  subjoins  elements  of  relation,  most  closely  united 
to  its  nouns  (ibid.  II.  12).     But  except  the  five  case  endings  and  the 
genitive  ending,  and  the  three  postpositional  conjunctions,  and,  but, 
or,  there  is  no  pure  element  of  relation  in  the  language.     Instead  of 
pure  relations  nouns  are  sometimes  used  and  incorporated  in  the  verb, 
the  object  of  the  relation  being  taken  as  object  by  the  verb  (ibid.  9). 
And  the  subordinations  of  one  fact  to  another  are  expressed  without 
conjunctions  by  verbal  forms  (ibid.  10).      This  paucity  of  relations 
corresponds  to  the  small  development  of  the  arts  of  life  by  American 
hunters ;  while  the  close  union  of  the  relations  which  are  expressed 
with  that  which  the  relation  governs  in  Eskimo  corresponds  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  race  are  obliged  to  exercise  such  arts  as  they 
possess. 

Throughout  the  American  languages  generally  may  be  observed  a 
striking  inaptitude  for  the  proper  expression  of  relations  and  a  ten- 
dency to  connect  the  objects  of  thought  by  joining  to  the  expression 
of  one  of  them  a  pronominal  element  representing  the  other,  instead 
of  connecting  them  by  the  relation  in  which  the  one  stands  to  the 
other.  This  mode  of  construction  is  to  be  seen  in  all  languages  where 
the  sense  of  relation  is  weak.  It  is  increased  in  the  American  Ian- 
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guages  by  the  instincts  of  the  hunter's  life.  For  as  his  energy  is 
roused  by  the  thought  of  his  game,  the  volition  of  the  subject  is 
associated  so  strongly  with  attention  directed  to  the  object  that  the 
incorporation  in  the  verb  of  elements  representing  its  objects  is  a 
feature  which  characterises  largely  the  languages  of  America  (this 
chap.  III.  6-8,  14).  But  in  other  relations  also  besides  that  of 
verb  and  object  this  method  of  pronominal  connection  instead  of 
express  correlation  is  to  be  observed  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  9,  30,  31,  36, 
105,  136,  139). 

8.  The  hunter  thinks  his  objects,  not  as  materials  of  use  or  con- 
struction, but  in  their  own  independent  existence  in  which  they  are  to 
be  captured  by  him  before  they  can  be  made  to  serve  his  purpose. 
And  the  strength  with  which  he  fixes  his  attention  on  them  in  this 
view  affects  his  habits  of  perception  and  thought,  leading  him  to  think 
substantive  objects  as  they  are,  independently  of  the  combinations  of 
fact  into  which  they  may  enter. 

Hence  arises  the  prevalence  in  the  American  languages  of  arthritic 
constructions.  For  this  thought  of  substantive  objects  independent 
of  their  connections  as  members  of  fact,  gives  them  such  separateness 
that  to  make  them  amenable  to  construction  a  special  act  of  attention 
has  to  be  directed  to  them  in  putting  them  into  construction.  And  this 
mental  act  suggests  no  expression  of  the  particular  relation  in  which  the 
object  stands,  but  merely  joins  it  intd  construction.  It  is  to  be  seen 
in  Cree  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  32-34),  Mikmak  (ibid.  39),  Iroquois  (ibid.  40), 
Dakota  (ibid.  43),  Selish  (ibid.  66),  Sonoran  (ibid.  77),  Otomi  (ibid. 
83),  Mexican  (ibid.  88),  Chiapaneca  (ibid.  90),  Quiche"e  (ibid.  94),  Maya 
(ibid.  99),  Caraib  (ibid.  105),  Arawak  (ibid.  106),  and  Bauro  (ibid. 
139).  It  is  absent  from  Eskimo  on  account  of  the  greater  tendency 
to  correlation  (ibid.  35),  and  from  Chibcha,  Quichua,  and  Chilian  for 
the  same  reason.  Choctaw,  Yakama,  Guarani,  Kiriri,  and  Chikito, 
had  too  little  of  the  hunter's  eager  study  of  his  game  to  develop  it. 

9.  In  Cree  there  seems  to  be  no  pure  element  of  relation  except  a 
locative  ending  -k  (ibid.  37).  In  Dakota,  relations  are  expressed  so 
cumbrously  that  they  are  evidently,  as  in  Malay,  thought  not  transi- 
tionally  with  a  due  sense  of  the  correlatives,  but  independently  (ibid. 
43).  The  Dakota  verb  involves  little  immediate  sense  of  the  objects 
and  conditions  by  reason  of  its  weakness  in  the  fact,  and  is  thought 
with  less  interest  than  these.  It  is  connected  with  them  by  an 
element  on  which  thought  fixes  without  having  a  due  sense  of  it  or 
them.  For  the  race  lived  in  an  abundant  region  where  there  was 
little  need  for  skilful  action  (Book  I,  chap.  III.  10).  In  Yakama  the 
verb  is  stronger  as  an  element  of  the  fact  than  in  Dakota,  and  has 
therefore  more  reference  to  the  objects  and  conditions,  but  substantive 
objects  are  thought  with  less  interest,  and  the  genitive  relation  does 
not  unite  the  two  correlatives  as  it  would  if  thought  with  a  simul- 
taneous sense  of  them.  The  genitive  consequently  has  to  be  affected 
with  the  postposition  of  its  governor  in  addition  to  its  own  (ibid.  56). 
In  Choctaw  there  are  no  prepositions  except  such  as  are  used  in 
forming  derivatives  (ibid.  49).  And  in  general  there  is  a  remarkable 
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deficiency  of  elements  of  relation  in  the  American  languages.  This 
corresponds  to  the  general  deficiency  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  bears  out 
the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  10. 

But  there  are  four  languages  which  have  especial  interest  in  this 
respect  on  account  of  the  development  of  arts  and  civilisation  which 
the  races  attained,  the  Mexican,  the  Quichua,  the  Chibcha  (this  chap., 
IX.  2),  and  the  Chilian.  The  Mexican  seems  to  have  a  considerable 
number  of  elements  of  relation  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  85).  But  only  some  of 
them  unite  closely  with  the  noun,  others  require  pronominal  or  arthritic 
constructions  to  connect  them  with  it ;  and  arthritic  constructions 
prevail  much  in  Mexican  with  the  verb  also  (ibid.  88).  On  the  con- 
trary, in  Quichua  and  Chilian  there  are  no  arthritic  constructions. 
And  in  both  there  is  a  large  development  of  postpositions  attached 
immediately  to  the  noun,  two  of  them  so  fine  that  they  are  called  case 
endings  (ibid.  110,  142).  In  Chibcha  also  there  are  no  arthritic  con- 
structions, and  there  are  three  case  endings  of  remarkable  fineness, 
but  there  seem  to  be  scarcely  any  other  elements  of  relation  (ibid. 
108).  The  Peruvian  and  Chilian,  therefore,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Andian  race,  would  seem,  according  to  the  principle  of  Book  L,  chap, 
iii.,  10,  to  have  more  aptitude  for  the  arts  of  life  than  the  Mexican. 
They  were  certainly  less  fierce  and  sanguinary  than  the  Mexican,  and 
where  he  used  force  they  often  used  policy.1  The  great  works  of 
both  were  due  to  their  civil  organisation  (this  chap.,  II.  8) ;  but  the 
more  peaceful  temper  of  the  Andian  race  was  probably  connected  with 
greater  art  and  skill.  Their  region  required  more  ingenuity  to  over- 
come its  difficulties  than  wras  called  for  in  Mexico ;  and  it  is  the  region 
which  determines  the  special  aptitudes  of  the  race. 

10.  The  Kafir  is  remarkable  among  the  native  races  of  Africa  for 
his  practical  ability  and  for  his  advancement  in  the  simple  arts  which 
minister  to  his  comfortable  subsistence ;  and  just  in  the  same  degree 
his  language  is  distinguished  by  its  closely  knit  organisation.  In  parti- 
cular the  close  connection  of  elements  of  relation  with  his  noun,  so  as  to 
form  cases,  marks  his  tendency  to  turn  to  his  use  what  is  within  his 
reach.  For  such  close  combination  arises  from  the  interest  which  objects 
acquire  from  being  viewed  in  such  utilitarian  aspect.  The  interest  of 
use  vivifies  the  thought  of  them  and  leads  the  mind  to  think  them  as 
ndapted  to  present  use,  taking  up  into  the  idea  such  abstract  elements 
of  relation  as  fit  them  for  it.  There  are,  however,  scarcely  any  pure 
elements  of  relation  except  those  of  case.  And  the  fewness  of  these, 
with  the  strength  of  the  organic  connections  through  the  sentence, 
indicate  less  art  than  practical  sense  of  utility  in  the  life  of  the  race. 
Their  power  over  the  conditions  of  their  life  is  sufficient  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  very  careful  attention  to  things  or  to  the  nature 
of  things,  and  the  genitive  and  adjective  partially  combined  with  their 
noun  follow  it  in  the  natural  order  (this  chap.,  IX.  1).  Only  occa- 
sionally their  action  is  determined  by  the  object  (this  chap.  VIII.  5). 
And  only  in  the  locative  case  formed  with  se-ini,  does  an  element  of 
relation  follow  the  noun  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  9).  The  race  pay  such  atten- 

1  Prescott's  History  of  Peru,  Book  I,,  chap»  v. 
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tion  to  localities  that  the  idea  of  the  particular  place  specialises  and 
particularises  the  general  element  of  locality.  But  the  other  relations 
hold  their  natural  place  before  what  they  govern  (Def.  23),  which, 
according  to  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  10,  should  imply  that 
there  was  in  general  no  great  need  for  care  in  handling  the  objects 
and  conditions  of  their  life.  This  quite  agrees  with  the  habits  of  the 
Kafir,  and  therefore  supports  that  principle,  to  which  the  features  of 
the  language  which  have  been  noted  strikingly  correspond. 

The  Fulahs  have  few  pure  prepositions  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  187).  Their 
language  contains  strong  concord  of  the  adjective  and  its  substantive 
(ibid.  184),  but  only  a  trace  of  the  concord  between  the  verb  and 
subject  (ibid.  186)  when  the  subject  is  plural.  And  there  is,  there- 
fore, not  such  combination  or  sense  of  relation  as  in  Kafir.  The 
language  has,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  disturbed  by  negro  influence. 
But  the  race  do  not  show  such  evidences  of  practical  skill  as  the 
Kafirs ;  and  the  inferiority  of  their  language  in  the  above  respects  is 
therefore  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  10. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  Bullom  (ibid.  I.  23). 

The  "Woloff  has  still  less  combination,  though  it  has  a  highly 
developed  verb ;  and  its  four  or  five  pure  prepositions  lie  apart  from 
the  noun  (ibid.  26).  This  corresponds  with  an  easy  careless  life  of  an 
active  race  in  a  fertile  region  where  there  is  little  call  for  skill  or 
contrivance. 

And  the  Yoruba,  without  combination  even  in  its  verb,  and  having 
no  pure  prepositions  (ibid.  20,  22),  shows  the  careless  and  artless 
inactivity  which  belongs  to  the  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industrious  Mandingo  (this  chap.,  VII.  10), 
and  the  kindred  races  of  the  Vei  and  the  Susu,  show  careful  attention 
to  things  (this  chap.,  IX.  1).  They  also  show  careful  attention  to 
adjust  the  application  of  actions  or  things  to  substantive  objects  by 
subjoining  their  elements  of  relation  as  postpositions  to  their  noun. 
Of  these  they  have  five  or  six  purely  expressive  of  relations  (Gram. 
Sk.,  I.  32,  36,  50). 

In  the  Oti  or  Ashantee  group  of  languages  the  objects  and  conditions 
are  strongly  thought  (preceding  section,  1),  and  the  elements  of  relation 
which  are  not  verbal  are  subjoined  as  postpositions.  They,  are,  how- 
ever, mostly  substantives  (ibid.  61),  as  if  the  race  depended  more  on 
force  than  on  art  and  skill,  and  had  therefore  little  sense  of  pure 
relation.  The  strong  sense  of  the  subject  going  through  the  fact 
corresponding  to  the  volition  governing  performance,  is  seen  in  the 
verbal  prepositions  (this  chap.,  III.  16). 

11.  On  the  east  side  of  Africa  the  Egyptian  language  shows  great 
tendency  to  combination  in  the  remarkable  use  of  pronominal  con- 
nective elements  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  121).  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
though  there  are  several  prepositions,  the  ordinary  relations  of  case  are 
replaced  by  pronominal  elements  representing  what  governs  the  noun 
(ibid.  110).  This  indicates  a  deficient  sense  of  relations,  and  a  failure 
to  carry  the  governing  word  into  connection  with  what  it  governs ; 
yet,  at  the  same,  time,  a  combination  of  action,  means,  and  condition 
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to  attain  their  ends.  And,  according  to  Introduction  4,  and  the 
principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  10,  the  language  should  belong  as  it  did 
to  a  race  on  a  fertile  soil,  whose  wants  were  supplied  by  production 
without  requiring  ingenuity  or  skill. 

The  great  works  of  Egypt  are  due  not  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
but  to  their  organisation  under  despotic  rule,  and  to  their  numbers. 
The  life  of  the  Egyptian  in  his  fertile  country  dispensed  with  special 
care  in  dealing  with  objects,  and  the  elements  of  relation  preceded 
what  they  governed  (this  chap.,  VII.  10). 

In  one  important  respect  the  Egyptian  language  differed  from  the 
Kafir.  It  did  not  incorporate  in  the  verb  pronominal  representatives 
of  the  object.  And  this  corresponds  to  a  life  more  engaged  in  pro- 
duction and  less  in  pursuit  or  searcli ;  just  as  the  region  from  the  first 
determined  the  race  to  a  life  of  easy  agriculture  (Introd.  3,  4). 

In  Nubian,  the  verb  is  thought  much  more  than  in  Egyptian,  as 
involving  a  sense  of  the  object.  And  this  is  carried  farther  than  in 
Kafir,  for  the  verb  incorporates  a  strong  element  of  transition  to  the 
indirect  object  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  131).  Yet  the  sense  of  the  direct 
object  in  the  verb  is  weaker  in  Nubian  than  in  Kafir,  though  that  of 
its  indirect  object  is  stronger ;  as  if  it  regarded  its  objects  more  widely 
and  less  closely.  The  region  does  not  invite  production  like  Egypt. 
It  is  less  favourable  than  South  Africa,  requiring  of  the  race  a  larger 
attention  to  their  surroundings.  It  offers  less  materials  for  art  and 
skill,  and  it  requires  action  and  use  to  be  determined  more  strictly  by 
the  objects  with  which  they  deal.  And  to  this  all  the  features  of 
the  language  correspond.  The  verb  and  the  transition  are  adjusted  to 
the  object,  so  as  to  be  thought  with  special  interest  after  they  have 
been  combined  with  it,  and  to  follow  it  in  expression  (this  chap. 
VIII.  5).  But  though  thus  determined  by  the  object,  they  are  not 
carried  on  to  the  object.  Practice  is  governed  by  the  objects,  but  not 
applied  to  them  with  skill.  There  is  an  inaptitude  for  connecting  the 
verb  and  the  object  in  an  element  expressive  of  the  relation  of  the 
former  to  the  latter.  Such  an  element  of  transition  in  Nubian,  instead 
of  involving  a  sense  of  the  two  correlatives  so  as  to  bring  them  to- 
gether, has  very  loose  connection  with  the  object  (Gram.  Sk.,  III. 
128).  And  so  far  does  the  thought  of  the  verb  fail  of  being  carried 
to  the  object  that  this  requires  the  same  element  of  transition  as  the 
indirect  object.  There  is  greater  care  than  in  Egyptian  or  Kafir  in 
thinking  substantive  objects  in  connection  with  other  substantive 
objects,  so  that  the  genitive  tends  to  precede  its  governor  (preceding 
section,  5),  as  well  as  in  adjusting  relation  to  its  object  so  that  rela- 
tive elements  are  postpositional.  And  all  this  indicates  more  care 
bestowed  on  objects  than  was  called  for  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile 
along  its  lower  course  or  in  South  Africa.  But  there  is  remarkable 
deficiency  in  the  sense  of  relation  (ibid.  128,  134),  indicating,  accord- 
ing to  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  10,  a  waut  of  art  which  corresponds  in  fact 
to  the  small  progress  of  the  race.  As  compared  with  the  Mandingo 
languages,  the  Nubian  shows  much  greater  sense  of  action  going 
towards  the  object.  But  Mandingo  has  closer  correlation  of  substan- 
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tive  objects  with  each  other,  as  if  when  there  was  less  force  there  was 
stronger  attention  to  things. 

Barea  uses  not  prepositions  but  postpositions,  as  might  _be  expected 
in  the  region  (this  chap.  VIII.  5),  and  has  apparently  small  sense  of 
relation  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  138). 

The  Dinka  and  Ban  use  prepositions,  of  which  Bari  has  very  few ; 
both  races  seem  to  live  an  easy  life  (ibid.  142,  144,  151,  156). 

The  Hottentot  and  Galla  use  postpositions,  in  accordance  with  the 
adjustment  to  external  conditions  which  is  required  in  the  nomadic 
life.  But,  whereas  the  Galla  takes  small  note  of  relations  (ibid.  162), 
the  Hottentot  has  a  fair  supply  of  postpositions,  though  most  of  them 
are  reducible  to  verbal  stems  (ibid.  I.  65).  According  to  Book  I., 
chap,  iii.,  10,  there  should  be  an  aptitude  for  the  arts  of  life  in  the 
Hottentot  race  to  correspond  with  this  feature  of  the  language  ;  and 
that  there  is  we  are  informed  by  Kolben.  "  In  agriculture,"  he  says, 
"  they  excel  all  the  Europeans  who  reside  among  them,  who  often  call 
upon  them  for  advice  in  the  management  of  their  lands.  And  in 
many  other  arts  and  customs,  as  I  shall  show  in  their  proper  places, 
these  people  discover  good  marks  of  capacity  and  discernment.  They 
make  excellent  servants.  And  with  regard  to  capacity,  they  are  often 
employed  by  the  Europeans  in  matters  that  require  no  small  capacity  ; 
and  generally  acquit  themselves  very  handsomely."1  Though  the 
Gallas  are  an  intelligent  race,  there  is  no  such  evidence  as  this  for 
their  practical  aptitude. 

Kanuri  has  more  sense  of  relation  than  Nubian,  and  less  pro- 
nominal reference  of  the  verb  to  its  objects  (this  chap.,  VII.  10).  The 
postpositions  are,  as  in  Nubian,  loosely  connected  with  the  noun 
(Gram.  Sk.,  III.  173,  181). 

12.  In  Chinese  there  is  only  an  approach  to  elements  of  relation. 
For  the  prepositions  and  postpositions  are  not  only  reducible  to  verbs 
and  nouns,  but  retain  the  strength  of  meaning  which  belongs  to 
them  as  such  (ibid.  V.  8).  This  corresponds  to  the  imitative 
character  of  Chinese  production  (this  chap.  III.  3),  which,  according 
to  the  principle  of  Book  I,  chap,  iii.,  10,  should  tend  to  produce  a 
want  of  organic  connection  between  the  parts  of  the  sentence.  Eor 
the  Chinese  do  not  note  for  themselves  the  relations  of  things, 
observing  how  the  correlatives  are  fittingly  connected  in  the  relation  ; 
but  they  copy  the  adapted  things  in  their  concrete  identity.  So  it  is 
also  in  Siamese  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  16).  But  in  Burmese  there  seem  to 
be  about  thirteen  proper  postpositions  (ibid.  24),  and  some  conjunc- 
tional particles  subjoined  to  the  verb  (ibid.  28).  In  Tibetan  there 
seem  to  be  three  proper  postpositions  (ibid.  32),  and  a  few  conjunc- 
tions (ibid.  37).  In  Japanese  there  are  nine  postpositions,  and  one 
or  two  conjunctions  (ibid.  41).  The  elements  of  relation  have  slight 
connection  with  the  noun  (ibid.  37,  47).  These  races,  though  imita- 
tive, are  less  confined  to  imitation.  The  Burmese  are  no  doubt  affected 
with  Indian  influence ;  and  the  Japanese  have  great  ingenuity  (this 
chap.,  IV.  6).  All  three  adjust  to  the  objects  the  ways  they  are  to 

1  Kolben's  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  chap.  iv.  3,  4.    - 
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be  dealt  with  (this  chap.,  VIII.  2),  and  subjoin  the  relation  to  what 
it  governs. 

13.  The  native  region  of  the  Syro- Arabian  race  was  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  art  and  skill  in  using  things.  The  incentives 
to  production  were  small  in  such  a  region,  and  the  suggestions  of  con- 
trivance few.  The  race  which  was  quite  adapted  to  it  gave  more  atten- 
tion to  beings  and  doings,  and  less  to  material  objects  than  other  races. 

Their  verb  had  little  reference  to  objects  and  conditions,  and  was 
liable  to  be  imperfectly  carried  on  in  thought  to  these,  so  that  some- 
times the  connective  element  was  thought  with  separate  strength  as  a 
noun  (Gram.  Sk.,  Y.  85) ;  and  the  modes  of  dealing  with  object  and 
circumstance  were  weakly  noted  in  their  life,  and  the  elements  of 
relation  got  small  development  in  their  language.  Sometimes  the 
antecedent  in  a  correlation  was  almost  lost  sight  of  (ibid/  68). 
Though  life  was  easy  in  the  oases  it  had  sometimes  to  be  spent 
amid  the  difficulties  of  the  desert,  and  difficulty  must  be  met  with 
contrivance.  So  that  though  the  languages  of  this  region  put  the 
element  of  relation  generally  in  its  natural  place  before  what  it 
governs,  corresponding  to  the  little  care  with  which  their  life  in 
general  required  object  and  circumstance  to  be  handled,  yet  in 
Arabic  there  is  a  somewhat  greater  development  of  relation  than  is 
found  in  Hebrew  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  or  in  Syriac  outside  it, 
and  a  tendency  to  carry  correlation  or  government  into  the  thought  of 
the  governed,  with  adaptation  to  it,  so  as  to  produce  cases  with  an 
element  of  relation  subjoined  (ibid.  Y.  60,  73,  85,  92,  109).  The 
weakness  of  the  thought  of  transitional  elements  of  relation  produced 
a  tendency  to  take  up  a  sense  of  correlated  objects  (this  chap.,  VII. 
18),  and  to  affix  to  verbs  and  nouns  pronouns  in  correlation  with 
them  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  51,  52,  56,  80,  92,  115).  Ethiopia  differed  little 
from  Arabic ;  it  retained  the  accusative  ending  -a,  showed  the  ten- 
dency to  take  up  pronominal  elements,  and  did  not  develop  any 
additional  pure  elements  of  relation  (ibid.  131,  134).  In  Amharic 
there  is  an  accusative  ending  -n,  which  has  very  loose  connection  with 
the  noun;  about  six  pure  prepositions  attached  to  the  noun,  and 
rather  more  conjunctions  (ibid.  147,  148).  Tamachek  has  three  pre- 
fixes of  case,  but  shows  an  inaptitude  to  note  relations,  and  a  tendency 
to  connect  by  means  of  pronominal  elements  (ibid.  153,  162) ;  all 
which  corresponds  to  the  influence  of  the  desert  region.  Haussa 
has  very  few  prepositions  or  conjunctions  (ibid.  169). 

14.  In  the  Indo-European  languages  the  expression  of  relation 
reaches  its  highest  development ;  and  the  races  which  have  spoken 
those  languages  surpass  all  others  in  invention  of  art  and  in  skilful 
practice.  The  Indo-European  case  endings  are  elements  of  relation 
which,  being  subjoined  to  the  stem  of  the  noun,  show  that  the  race 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  thought  of  the  relation  till  it  was  carried 
into  the  noun  and  specialised  by  application  to  the  noun  (4).  But 
a  further  careful  accuracy  in  applying  them  appears  most  strikingly 
in  the  cases  of  dual  and  plural  nouns,  for  the  relation  is  not  adjusted 
roughly  to  the  dual  and  plural  aggregate,  but  it  gets  inside  the 
element  of  number  to  reach  the  individual  object,  so  that  the  relation 
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as  adjusted  may  be  more  exactly  defined  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  11-13). 
This  remarkable  feature  is  not  found  elsewhere  except  in  the  most 
northern  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  Samoiede  (ibid.  IV.  71) 
and  the  Lapponic  (ibid.  157),  where  the  difficulties  of  life  require 
great  skill  in  dealing  with  things ;  the  distinctly  lower  sense  of 
relation  in  American  speech  accounts  for  its  absence  from  Eskimo. 
The  penetrating  adjustment  of  relation  in  Indo-European  is  shown 
also  in  its  affecting  not  only  the  substantive,  but  the  adjective  as  well. 
To  the  Indo-European  case  endings  all  other  relations  are  fitted  and 
are  brought  by  them  into  adjustment  with  the  noun ;  and  this  adjust- 
ment being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  care  required  in  the  application  to 
the  object,  the  relation  precedes  in  its  natural  place.  For  the  Indo- 
European  is  not  so  subject  to  his  surroundings,  as  to  have  his  use  of 
objects  and  conditions  determined  quite  by  these. 

In  the  distinct  sense  of  relations  Greek  and  Latin  have  a  great  supe- 
riority over  Sanskrit.  The  scarcity  of  conjunctions  in  Sanskrit,  and 
the  rare  use  of  prepositions  except  in  composition  (ibid.  VI.  38,  42), 
betray  an  inferior  distinctness  in  the  thought  of  relations.  For  though, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  a  special  influence  affected  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  made  them  more  general  in  all  their  parts,  and 
thereby  tended  to  reduce  inflections  and  to  increase  the  use  of  prepo- 
sitions, this  does  not  account  for  the  greater  use  of  conjunctions  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  element  of  relation  in  Sanskrit,  instead  of 
being  thought  distinctly  as  transitional,  tends  to  be  used  in  combina- 
tion with  the  antecedent  in  forming  compound  verbs  which  pass  to 
their  objects  through  the  relation  or  with  the  consequent  in  forming 
adverbs  which  consist  of  a  preposition  and  a  substantive  (ibid.  40). 
In  the  former  use  they  express  a  particular  aim,  in  the  latter  a  particular 
application ;  in  neither  are  they  abstracted  as  generally  applicable. 
This  superior  distinctness  of  relation,  which  probably  always  belonged 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  corresponds  to  the  superiority  of  these  races 
in  invention  and  discovery. 

The  greater  number  of  case  endings  in  Latin  than  in  Greek  corre- 
sponds to  the  genius  of  a  race  more  immersed  in  practical  use  of  sub- 
stantive objects,  and  with  a  greater  tendency  in  consequence  to 
particular  adjustments  to  objects. 

In  all  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  case  endings  as  well  as 
other  added  elements  acquired  a  peculiar  nature  as  inflections  from 
that  unification  of  elements,  which  was  due  to  abundant  mental 
energy,  according  to  chap.  ii. 

15.  Bask  has  many  postpositions,  which  are  attached  to  the  stem  of 
the  noun,  some  which  govern  datives,  and  some  which  are  connected 
with  the  noun  by  what  seems  to  be  an  arthritic  element  (Bask,  3, 
4,  7).  They  have  loose  connection  with  the  noun  (ibid.  5),  so  that 
though  there  is  considerable  sense  of  relation,  there  is  little  skilful 
exactness  of  application. 

And  the  inferiority  of  the  language  in  this  respect  to  the  Indo- 
European,  corresponds  to  the  inferior  progress  of  the  race ;  bearing 
out  the  general  agreement  which  has  been  traced  in  this  section  with 
the  principles  of  Book  I.  chap,  iii.,  10. 
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XI. — Particularising  elements  are  developed  according  as  there  is  weak 
concentration  of  practical  aim.  The  plural  number  in  the  noun 
is  favoured  by  skill  in  use,  and  affects  the  objective  part  or  sub- 
stance of  the  noun.  Interest  in  the  nature  of  objects  favours  the 
dual  number.  Concrete  fulness  of  substantive  idea  renders  neces- 
sary auxiliaries  in  counting. 

1.  The  American  nations  on  the  fertile  lands  about  the  lower  course 
of  the  Mississippi  found  themselves  surrounded  by  abundant  natural 
production  and  large  stock  of  game.  Their  instinct  was  to  look  out 
for  what  could  be  taken  to  supply  their  wants ;  and  to  do  this 
required  little  skill.  The  productions  of  the  soil  and  the  animals 
that  lived  on  it  attracted  their  attention  everywhere  without  pre- 
senting special  aims  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  so  that  their 
practical  interest  was  little  concentrated  on  definite  objects.  And  this 
want  of  definite  concentration  of  the  practical  interest  is  accompanied 
in  the  language  of  the  Choctaws,  according  to  the  principle  of  Book  I., 
chap,  iii.,  11,  by  an  amazing  development  of  the  article  which  follows 
the  noun  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  48,  49).  For  so  general  an  interest  in  sub- 
stantive objects  accompanies  the  substantive  idea,  that  in  fixing  his 
attention  on  an  object,  the  Choctaw  is  conscious  of  withdrawing  his 
attention,  first  from  the  generality  of  objects  to  an  object  having  a 
certain  nature  by  which  it  is  designated,  then  from  the  generality 
of  objects  having  that  nature  to  one  or  more  of  them,  and  it  may  be 
to  that  particular  one  or  more  as  distinguished  from  other  individuals 
among  them. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  process  of  concentrating  atten- 
tion on  a  substantive  object,  which  is  felt  as  a  process,  because  the 
practical  interest  in  definite  objects  does  not  quite  destroy  those 
general  interests  from  which  attention  is  withdrawn,  is  felt  also  in 
Choctaw  in  thinking  a  fact ;  so  that  a  verb  also  may  be  affected  with 
an  article  after  it,  because  there  is  a  general  interest  in  facts  as  in 
things  accompanying  the  particular  idea. 

According  to  the  principle  of  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  12,  the  sense  of  the 
individuals  in  a  plurality  is  weak  when  there  is  a  want  of  that  exacti- 
tude in  the  applications  of  action  or  use,  which  causes  these  to  be 
thought  with  completeness  up  to  their  objects.  This  want  exists  in 
Choctaw.  The  verb  bears  little  on  the  noun.  And  the  only  elements 
of  relation  in  contact  with  the  noun  are  faint  traces  of  relation  in 
the  articles.  Accordingly  the  substantive  in  that  language  has  no 
plural  form,  nor  even  the  third  personal  pronoun.  The  first  and 
second  persons  have  plurals  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  several 
personalities,  and  the  first  has  an  inclusive  plural  and  an  exclusive, 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section. 

But  the  only  other  plural  in  Choctaw  is  the  adjective  or  verb 
•which  belongs  to  a  plurality.  This  forms  a  plural  sometimes  by 
internal  change  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  49,  54) ;  for  it  is  to  the  individual 
that  the  attribute  belongs,  and  in  thinking  it  the  sense  of  the  indivi- 
duals in  the  plurality  is  strengthened  and  taken  up  into  the  thought 
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of  the  adjective  or  verb.  And  there  being  little  sense  of  substance  in 
the  noun  (Def.  4),  because  there  is  little  thought  of  it  as  in  the  rela- 
tions of  action,  the  manifold  individuality  is  expressed  by  the  inner 
plural,  according  to  Book  I,  chap,  iii.,  12. 

2.  The  Dakota  also  lived  in  a  fertile  region  abounding  in  valuable 
production,  where  there  was  little  need  for  skill  in  the  application  of 
action  or  use  to  substantive  objects.     Their  verb  consequently  does 
not  quite  reach  to  the  objects  and  conditions,  nor  do  their  elements  of 
relation  (Gram,  Sk.,  II.  42,  43).     And  there  being  an  habitual  want 
of  definiteness  in  concentrating  the  practical  interest,  the  sense  of 
things  in  general  gives  rise  to  a  definite  article  and  an  indefinite  or 
individualising  article,  both  which  follow  the  noun.     The  substantive 
forms  no  plural  unless  when  it  means  a  plurality  of  men,  for  it  is  only 
then  that  the  interest  of  the  individual  is  such  as  to  give  a  sense  of  the 
manifold  in  the  plural ;  this  interest  being  stronger  than  in  Choctaw, 
as  the  martial  enterprise  of  the  race  is  greater.    The  plural  ending  has 
weak  union  with  the  stem,  so  that  in  the  persons  of  the  verb,  and  the 
possessive  affixes  of  the  noun,  the  personal  element  precedes  the  verb 
or  noun,  and  the  plural  element  of  the  pronoun  follows  it.     This 
looseness  of  connection  of  the  plural  element  with  the  stem  is  usual 
in  the  American  languages,  and  corresponds   to   the  want  of  close 
application  of  the  action  to  the  object  above  mentioned.     For  this, 
according  to  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  12,  leads  him  to  think  the  plurality 
after  having  thought  the  object  in  the  singular. 

In  the  first  person,  however,  the  plurality  falls  on  the  stem  of  the 
pronoun  and  alters  it,  self  being  undistinguished  from  the  associated 
persons.  And  there  is  no  difference  between  an  inclusive  and  an 
exclusive  first  plural  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  46). 

In  no  other  of  the  American  languages  studied  in  this  work  is  there 
such  want  of  definiteness  in  concentrating  the  practical  interest  on  its 
objects  as  to  produce  a,  pure  particularising  or  individualising  article  ; 
though  in  Selish  (ibid.  66),  Southern  Sonoran  (ibid.  77),  and  Otomi 
(ibid.  79),  there  is  an  article,  which,  however,  is  rather  an  arthritic 
(Del  7)  than  a  particularising  element,  connective  with  the  fact  rather 
than  distinctive  from  the  general. 

3.  In  Eskimo  the  closeness  of  union  of  the  case  relations  with  the 
stem  of  the  noun  indicates  the  close  application  of  action  and  use  to 
its  objects  (preceding  section,  7) ;  and  this  develops,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  12,  a  sense  of  the  individuals,  such 
as  to  require  a  different  expression  for  duality  when  strongly  thought 
from  that  which  is  given  to  plurality.     The  duality,  however,  needs 
to  be  emphatic  in  Eskimo,  or  it  is  not  distinguished  in  expression 
from  the  plural.     The  close  application  also  of  action  develops  so 
strong  a  sense  of  the  manifold  substance  that  sometimes  the  attri- 
butive part  of  the  idea  is  imperfectly  thought,  as  when  the  plural  of 
kayak  expresses  a  kayak  and  its  crew.     In  this  case  the  kayak  is 
only  the  principal  individual  in  the  plurality ;  and  the  mind  omits 
to  think  the  other  individuals  except  in  an  abstract  plurality  includ- 
ing it  and  them  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  12). 
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4.  In  Cree  the  verb  is  carried  on  in  thought  to  the  objects  not 
closely,  yet  more  than  in  either  Choctaw  or  Dakota,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  great  development  of  elements  expressing  the  energy  of  the 
agent  exerted  on  the  object  of  the  action  (ibid.  18).  And  accord- 
ingly, in  agreement  with  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  12,  the  noun  both  of 
the  animate  and  inanimate  has  a  plural  ending  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  37).  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  noun  of  the  animate,  if  possessed  by  the  third 
person,  takes  the  inanimate  plural  ending.  The  personality  of  the 
third  person  is  so  weak,  the  sense  of  life  in  it  so  low,  compared  with 
that  of  the  first  or  second  (ibid.  27),  that  possession  by  it,  implying  as 
it  does  subjection  to  it,  reduces  the  sense  of  life  to  the  level  of  the 
inanimate. 

The  plural  ending  in  Cree  is  loosely  connected  with  the  stem  both 
of  the  noun  and  of  the  personal  pronoun,  so  that  though  the  personal 
element  of  the  first  and  second  persons  precedes  the  verb  in  the  indi- 
cative, their  plural  element  follows  it,  and  when  the  personal  affixes 
are  attached  to  a  noun  as  possessive,  the  personal  element  precedes  the 
stem  of  the  noun,  and  the  plural  element  of  the  possessive  follows  it, 
the  plural  element  of  the  noun  following  that  of  the  pronoun  (ibid. 
37).  The  plural  element  of  the  pronoun,  on  account  of  its  detach- 
ment, has  not  the  connection  with  the  verb  or  noun  that  the  personal 
element  has,  and  the  latter  connection  having  been  established,  the 
plural  element  follows,  and  the  nominal  stem  when  thus  affected  with 
possession  is  followed  by  its  plural  element.  This  detachment  of  the 
plurality  corresponds  to  the  small  degree  in  which  the  hunter  thinks 
the  action  on  into  close  application  to  the  object  (preceding  section, 
8),  according  to  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  12. 

5.  In  Yakama  the  case  endings  of  the  noun  show  that  the  applica- 
tions of  action  or  use  are  thought  up  to  their  objects,  and  the  noun 
has  a  plural  ending  (ibid.  56). 

In  Selish  the  noun  has  no  element  of  case,  and  the  prepositions  are 
very  few  (ibid.  61,  66).  The  verb  is  thought  not  exactly  as  passing 
to  its  objects,  but  rather  as  embracing  them  in  its  operation  (ibid. 
64,  65),  so  that  there  is  no  sense  of  application  to  them ;  and  this  being 
absent  the  sense  of  the  substance,  and  also  that  of  plurality,  is  weak. 
Only,  according  to  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  12,  some  nouns  denoting  animate 
objects  have  a  plural  prefix,  others  form  a  plural  by  internal  change. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  Selish  the  plurality  of  the  third  plural  posses- 
sive is  taken  up  altogether  into  the  noun,  and  reduplicates  the  vowel 
which  precedes  its  last  letter.  This  shows  that  the  noun  takes  up  a 
sense  of  its  possessor  as  the  Selish  verb  does  of  its  object,  and  gets  a 
plurality  from  the  possessor  as  the  verb  does  from  the  object. 

In  Pima  also  the  noun  has  no  element  of  case,  and  the  words  used  as 
postpositions  do  not  combine'closely  with  the  noun  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  69). 
Though  the  verbal  stem  is  thought  in  close  connection  with  the  objects 
and  conditions,  it  is  detached  from  the  volition  of  the  subject  (ibid.  68), 
so  that  there  is  little  designed  application  of  action  to  its  objects,  and 
little  interest  in  these  as  objects.  Accordingly,  the  sense  of  the  sub- 
stance is  weak  (Def.  4),  and  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  in 
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Pima  is  by  internal  change  of  the  stem  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  69),  according 
to  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  12. 

In  Otomi  the  verb  spreads  into  its  object  without  any  appearance 
of  a  sense  of  fitting  application  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  82),  and  the  noun  forms 
no  plural  (ibid.  79). 

6.  In  Mexican,  when  the  verb  does  not  take  up  its  object  but  pass 
to  it,  the  sense  of  application  of  action  or  use  falls  short  of  its  objects, 
so  that  there  is  a  considerable  arthritic  development  to  connect  the 
objects  and  conditions  with  the  verb,  and  even  with  the  elements  of 
relation  which  may  intervene  between  them  and  the  verb  (ibid.  84). 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  considerable  number  of  elements  of 
relation  (ibid.  85) ;  but  great  attention  to  the  attributive  nature  of 
the  noun  (Def.   4),   so  that  the  sense  of  it  as  object  is  weak.     In 
accordance  with  this  imperfect  sense  of  the  application  of  action  or 
use,  only  nouns  expressive  of  the  animate  form  a  plural ;  and  some  of 
these  form  it  by  reduplication,  some  by  merely  dropping  a  subjoined 
element  of  particularity,  as  if,  according  to  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  12,  the 
sense  of  the  individual  substance  was  weak.     But  others  of  them 
form  it  by  changing  the  particular  element  which  is  suffixed  to  them, 
and  which  forms  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Mexican  language  (Gram. 
Sk.,  II.  87). 

The  use  of  these  particular  or  demonstrative  elements  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Mexican  noun  shows  the  strength  of  concentrated  attention 
with  which  the  substantive  object  is  thought;  for  they  do  not 
particularise  that  object  as  distinguishing  it  from  a  generality,  nor  are 
they  arthritic.  They  express  attention  fixed  on  the  object,  and  involve 
a  sense  of  the  attributive  part  of  the  idea  of  it,  for  they  are  not  so 
abstract  as  to  be  the  same  for  every  noun  (Introd.  3).  They  are  some- 
times dropped  in  the  plural,  for  a  plurality  is  indefinite  compared  with 
an  individual.  But  more  frequently  they  are  changed  in  the  plural 
for  others  of  plural  significance.  Some  of  them  are  dropped  when  the 
noun  takes  possessive  prefixes,  because  then  the  attention  given  to 
the  substantive  object  is  diminished,  being  partly  taken  up  by  the 
possessor.  But  sometimes  the  noun  has  to  take  an  arthritic  element 
instead  of  the  element  which  it  has  dropped  to  connect  it  with  the 
possessive.  And  on  account  of  the  concrete  particularity  with  which 
the  object  is  thought,  the  idea  often  is  too  full  to  be  used  as  a  unit  in 
counting,  and  a  part  of  the  idea  has  to  be  taken  instead  (ibid.  87 ; 
V.  6),  according  to  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  12. 

7.  In  Chiapaneca  the  action  is  imperfectly  applied  to  its  object,  for 
the  direct  object  has  to  be  connected  with  the  verb  by  a  remark- 
ably heavy  arthritic  element  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  90).     And  accordingly, 
only  some  nouns  form  a  plural  (ibid.  89). 

In  Quiche"e  the  action  is  not  thought  in  close  application  to  the 
object  (ibid.  94).  And  only  nouns  expressive  of  the  animate  form  a 
plural,  the  plural  element  being  subjoined.  But  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns belonging  to  a  plurality  of  inanimate  objects  as  well  as  of 
animate  form 'a  plural,  because  it  is  to  the  individual  that  they  refer, 
and  consequently  they  have  more  sense  than  the  substantive  of  the 
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individual  in  the  plurality.  Numeral  particles  or  nouns  are  used  in 
Quichee,  as  in  Mexican,  to  facilitate  counting  (ibid.  92). 

In  Maya  there  is  a  similar  imperfect  application  of  action  to  its 
object  (ibid.  99),  and  the  noun  has  no  plural  (ibid.  96). 

In  Caraib  it  seems  to  be  as  in  Quichee  (ibid.  101,  104,  105). 

In  Chibcha  and  Guarani  there  is  little  sense  of  the  application  of 
action  or  use  to  its  objects,  and  the  noun  has  no  plural  (ibid.  107,  117). 

But  in  Quichua  and  Chilian  there  is  development  of  number  at  the 
end  of  the  noun,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  elements  of  relation 
attached  to  the  noun  which  give  so  full  an  expression  to  the  applica- 
tion of  action  and  use  to  its  objects  (ibid.  110,  142). 

In  Kiriri  the  sense  of  the  application  of  action  to  its  objects  is 
singularly  weak,  for  there  is  no  transitive  verb  (124) ;  and  accordingly 
the  noun  is  said  to  have  no  number.  But  it  appears  that  personal 
nouns  take  -a  to  express  plurality,  some  names  of  kindred  taking  -te 
instead  of  -a  (ibid.  122).  This  shows  a  special  strength  in  the  sense 
of  personality. 

In  Chikito  also  a  weakness  in  the  application  of  action  or  use  to  its 
objects  appears  in  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  preposition  with 
what  it  governs  (136).  And  accordingly  there  is  a  weak  sense  of  the 
plural  of  the  noun,  so  that  when  the  noun  governs  a  genitive  its 
plurality  is  not  expressed.  For  the  expression  of  the  plurality  depends 
on  the  demonstrative  element  which  is  subjoined  to  the  noun  as  in 
Mexican,  and  which  is  dropped  when  the  noun  governs  a  genitive, 
because  the  genitive  divides  the  attention.  This  element  shows  that 
the  noun  is  thought  with  strong  particularity  like  the  Mexican  noun. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  as  that  particularity  impeded  numeration 
in  Mexican,  so  in  Chikito  there  is 'no  native  numeration  (ibid.  133). 
It  was  not  easy  to  the  Chikito,  and  there  was  no  traffic  to  make  it 
necessary  to  him,  as  it  was  to  the  Mexican. 

In  Bauro  there  is  no  expression  of  relation  carrying  the  action  close 
to  its  object ;  and  there  is  little  expression  of  the  plural  of  the  noun, 
the  plural  ending  being  little  used  (ibid.  137).  So  that  in  all  the 
American  languages  studied  in  this  work,  the  principles  of  Book  I., 
chap,  iii.,  12,  are  borne  out.  And  where  a  plural  element  is  added  to 
the  noun  it  is  almost  always  subjoined,  the  only  exception  being  in 
Selish,  which  shows  the  interest  taken  in  the  nature  of  substantive 
objects  penetrating  the  whole  substantive  idea,  so  that  the  substance 
is  thought  specialised  by  it. 

8.  The  fragmentary  nature  of  African  speech  is  most  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  prefixes  of  the  Kafir  nouns  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  2,  3). 
But  though  that  nature  belongs  to  all  the  African  languages  which 
are  remote  from  Asiatic  influence,  the  system  of  nominal  prefixes 
detached  in  concord  does  not  by  any  means  prevail  throughout  those 
languages.  There  are  therefore  special  causes  in  Kafir  speech  which 
bring  the  fragmentary  tendency  into  play  in  that  particular  part  of 
the  language. 

Now,  in  the  Kiriri  and  Chikito  languages  in  South  America,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  habitual  sense  of  possession,  the  possessive 
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affixes  often  take  a  general  noun,  which  includes  under  it  the  par- 
ticular noun  which  they  affect  in  order  to  help  their  connection  with 
that  particular  noun.  And  in  Kiriri  certain  classes  of  adjectives  take 
much  more  abstract  elements  in  the  same  way,  connecting  them  with 
the  substantives  to  which  they  belong  and  proper  to  those  substan- 
tives, being  superficial  thoughts  of  the  substantive  objects  (ibid.  II. 
120,  126,  131). 

The  Kafir  prefixes  differ  from  these  South  American  elements  in 
being  parts  of  the  noun  instead  of  being  only  connectives  with  the 
noun.  But  they  agree  with  these  in  being  partial  thoughts  of  the 
substantive  object.  Not  in  certain  connections  but  generally  in  every 
connection,  the  substantive  object  is  thought  in  Kafir  with  a  partial 
disregard  of  its  attributive  nature  (Def.  4).  And  this  introduces  in  the 
formation  of  the  substantive  idea  a  difference  between  the  part  which, 
as  substance,  is  thought  in  the  connections  of  fact  and  the  attributive 
part  which  in  those  connections  is  comparatively  disregarded,  bringing 
into  play  the  fragmentary  tendency  of  African  thought. 

The  effect  is  increased  in  Kafir  by  the  strength  with  which  the 
connections  of  the  constituent  members  of  fact  are  thought.  And  the 
full  account  of  the  Kafir  noun  is,  that  it  is  the  form  taken  by  the 
substantive  idea  where  thought  is  fragmentary,  and  the  race  thinks 
with  great  interest  the  uses  of  things,  and  with  little  interest  their 
nature  (preceding  section,  10). 

The  combination  of  the  members  of  fact  is  much  weaker  in  Pul, 
Bullom,  Woloff,  and  Yoruba,  and  in  these  the  nominal  prefixes  are 
proportionally  weak  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  20,  23,  26 ;  III.  183). 

In  the  Oti  family  the  interest  lies  rather  in  the  objects  and  con- 
ditions of  action  than  in  the  end  at  which  it  aims  (this  chap.,  IX. 
1),  so  that  though  there  is  a  special  interest  in  these,  as  objects  and 
conditions,  which  tends  to  distinguish  an  objective  part  of  the  sub- 
stantive idea  from  an  attributive  part,  yet  there  is  not  that  strength  of 
connection  between  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  as  all  aiming  at  an  end, 
which  in  Kafir  divides  the  substantive  in  forming  its  connections. 
The  nominal  prefixes  consequently  are  reduced  in  the  Oti  family,  and 
are  not  taken  up  in  the  concords  of  the  sentence  except  by  the  stronger 
demonstrative  pronoun  (ibid.  I.  51). 

In  some  of  the  Kafir  languages  also  south  of  the  equator  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  nominal  prefixes  may  be  observed. 

Thus  the  Bituana,  on  account  of  the  comparative  difficulty  of  their 
life,  have  to  give  more  attention  to  the  attributive  nature  of  substan- 
tive objects,  and  this  weakens  the  nominal  prefix  (ibid.  14). 

The  Kisuahili  and  Kinika  languages  think  the  substantive  part  of 
the  noun  more  as  particularised  by  the  attributive  part,  tending  to 
put  the  attributive  part  first  (ibid.  15).  And  in  Pul  this  particularisa- 
tion  has  in  a  remarkable  way  caused  the  prefix  to  become  a  suffix, 
though  leaving  behind  it  traces  of  its  former  presence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  noun  (ibid.  III.  183). 

Those  languages  which  approach  the  negro  region  generally  have 
this  characteristic  feature  impaired. 
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In  some  of  those  languages  in  which  the  nominal  prefix  is  reduced, 
it  is  in  the  connections  of  the  substantive  with  other  members  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  best  preserved  (ibid.  I.  26 ;  III.  184).  But  this  is  not 
so  in  the  Oti  family,  as  above  explained. 

9.  In  Mandingo,  Yei,  and  Nubian,  there  is  often  subjoined  to  the 
noun  an  element  of  a  pronominal  nature  expressing  an  act  of  attention 
directed  to  it,  and   indicating  the  interest  with  which  substantive 
objects  are  thought.     When  an  adjective  affects  the  noun  it  divides 
this  interest  and  weakens  in  Mandingo  the  pronominal  element.     The 
applications  of  action  are  not  thought  on  close  to  their  objects  (preced- 
ing section,  11),  and  the  sense  of  plurality  consequently  being  weak  in 
the  idea  of  the  plural  substantive,  it  is  thought  in  the  act  of  attention 
which  follows,  and  is  expressed  with  the  pronominal  element  separably 
from  the  noun,  according  to  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  12.     As  the  quality 
belongs  to  the  individual,  the  adjective  conies  between  the  stem  and  the 
plural  element,  except  those  adjectives,  such  as  all,  which  belong  to 
the  plural  aggregate  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  32,  36;  III.  127,  128). 

In  Hottentot  also  there  is  a  pronominal  element  at  the  end  of  the 
noun.  But  this  is  personal,  the  three  persons  belonging  as  an  ending 
to  all  substantives  and  pronouns.  For  the  pronouns  too,  both  personal 
and  demonstrative,  have  a  root  to  which  the  person  ending  is  attached. 
All  objects  in  Hottentot  enter  into  the  connections  of  fact  as  persons, 
and  the  personal  substance  has  imperfect  union  with  the  root. 

Amongst  these  African  races  the  difference  is  striking  between  the 
Kafir,  who  thinks  actions  in  their  result  more  strongly  than  things, 
the  Mandingo,  Vei,  and  Susu,  who  think  things  more  strongly  than 
actions,  and  the  Hottentot,  who  sees  personality  everywhere.  The 
two  latter  groups  put  the  radical  part  of  the  noun  first  on  account  of 
the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  nature  of  substantive  objects, 
and  the  consequent  tendency  to  make  the  thought  of  it  precede  the 
whole  substantive  idea. 

10.  The  Egyptian,  like  the  Choctaw,   found  himself  in  a  fertile 
land.     And  the  production  which  was  necessary  to  supply  his  wants 
did  not  demand   the   direction    of   his    energies  with   concentrated 
attention  to  special  objects.     Hence  the  Egyptian,  like  the  Choctaw, 
had  great  sense  of  the  general,  and  though  his  thought  did  not  spread 
on  the  act  of  signalising  a  particular  object,  because  he  was  an  African, 
not  an  American  (Gram.  Sk.  II.  4),  yet  he  was  conscious  of  separat- 
ing it  from  others  as  an  individual,  or  of  specially  distinguishing  it 
from  others  of  the  same  designation.     So  that  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage a  substantive  was  preceded  for  the  most  part  by  a  definite  or 
an  indefinite  article  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  109). 

In  Woloff  also,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  direction  of  energy  with 
concentrated  attention  to  special  objects,  and  objects  not  being 
signalised  by  such  direction  in  the  thought  of  the  action  are  indicated 
by  an  element  of  that  kind  in  an  article  of  position  (ibid.  I. 
26).  This,  however,  involves  no  sense  of  the  general,  as  the  Woloff 
region  on  the  border  of  the  desert  is  not  one  which  inspires  general 
interest. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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There  is  in  Egyptian  a  weak  sense  of  the  application  of  action 
or  use  to  its  object,  for  instead  of  being  thought  completely  up  to  its 
objects  it  is  connected  with  them  by  pronominal  elements,  or  relations 
imperfectly  thought  as  such.  And  there  is  a  weak  sense  of  the  sub- 
stance and  of  plurality,  as  appears  from  the  imperfect  development  of 
the  plural  of  the  noun  (ibid.  109,  110),  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
Book  I.,chap.  iii.,  12.  In  general,  Egyptian  nouns  have  no  plural. 
Of  those  which  have  it,  far  the  larger  portion  have  a  plural  ending 
with  more  or  less  internal  change ;  the  remainder,  internal  change 
only. 

The  plural  prefixes  of  the  Kafir  nouns  do  not  retain  a  distinct  sense 
of  the  individual  in  the  plurality.  The  prefixes  themselves  are  due, 
as  has  been  said,  to  the  imperfect  attention  which  is  given  to  the 
nature  of  substantive  objects  in  the  applications  to  them  of  action 
or  use,  And  the  connections  of  fact  formed  with  such  imperfect 
attention  and  without  much  development  of  relations  (preceding 
section,  10),  indicate  the  absence  of  exactness  in  such  applications ; 
which,  according  to  the  above  principle,  corresponds  with  a  weak 
sense  of  the  individuals  in  the  plural.  Eor  the  Kafir  accomplishes 
his  ends  rather  by  his  discernment  of  utility,  than  by  skilful  handling 
of  things  according  to  their  nature. 

In  Woloff,  the  sense  of  the  applications  of  action  and  use  is  still 
weaker  (ibid.  10),  and  the  plurality  is  weaker  in  the  noun.  For 
when  the  plural  noun  has  the  article  it  gives  its  plural  prefix  to  the 
article  ;  which  shows  that  the  sense  of  plurality  is  helped  by  the  act 
of  attention  which  the  article  expresses,  and  is  in  that  case  not  noticed 
in  thinking  the  noun  (Gram.  Sk.,  T.  26). 

In  Bullom  the  sense  of  plurality  seems  to  be  much  as  it  is  in  Kafir 
(ibid.  23).  But  in  the  Oti  family  it  is  weaker  (ibid.  51) ;  just  as  the 
application  of  action  or  use  to  its  objects  is  less  close  (preceding 
section,  10).  And  in  Yoruba  there  is  no  plural  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  20) ; 
as  there  is  no  combination  in  the  sentence,  arising  from  close  appli- 
cation of  verb  or  preposition  to  the  noun  (ibid.  22). 

In  Pul,  the  plural  is  expressed  like  the  Kafir  plural,  only  that  the 
prefixes  have  become  suffixes  (ibid.  III.  183). 

In  Mandingo,  Vei,  and  Nubian,  there  is,  as  has  been  said  before,  an 
expression  of  plurality,  which  affects  the  separable  pronominal  suffix. 
Susu  has  less  plurality,  as  action  has  less  volition,  and  therefore  less 
exactness  of  application  (ibid.  I.  32,  36,  50;  III.  127,  128). 

Hottentot  has  singular,  dual,  and  plural  numbers  (ibid.  I.  64). 
But  this  is  due  to  the  personal  substance  which  belongs  to  all  the 
nouns  and  pronouns  ;  and  which,  according  to  Book  I,  chap,  iii.,  12, 
favours  the  development  of  number. 

The  Barea  and  Bari  substantives  seem  to  involve  a  sense  of  sub- 
stance (Def.  4),  particularised  by  the  attributive  part  of  the  idea,  and 
so  far  separable  from  it  that  they  afford  footing  for  a  plural  ending 
(Gram.  8k.,  III.  137,  138,  152) ;  but  Bari  less  than  Baiva. 

But  in  Dinka  and  Galla  this  does  not  appear.  And  in  Dinka 
there  is  an  inner  plural,  in  Galla  scarcely  any  plural ;  there  being 
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more  elements  of  relation  in  Dinka  than  in  Galla  to  carry  on  the 
applications  of  action  and  use  to  their  objects  (ibid.  144,  162). 

The  Kanuri  substantive  tends  to  have  a  substance  distinct  from  the 
attributive  part.  In  abstract  nouns  it  is  a  strong  element  prefixed  to 
a  verbal  or  nominal  stem ;  and  these  abstract  nouns,  owing  to  their 
signification,  form  no  plural.  In  other  nouns  a  plural  element  is  at 
the  end.  But  plurality  is  often  unexpressed  (ibid.  173) ;  for  the 
applications  of  action  or  use  are  not  carried  close  to  their  objects,  as 
appears  from  the  separability  of  the  postpositions  of  case  from  the  noun. 

Thus  in  the  African  languages  generally  the  development  of  the 
plural  is  according  to  the  principles  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  12. 

11.  The  Polynesian  lives  as  the  Choctaw  did  (1),  amid  manifold 
spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  and  the  conditions  of  his  life  do 
not  require  concentration  of  practical  aim  in  the  direction  of  his 
energies.     In  fixing  his  attention  on  the  objects  with  which  he  is 
concerned,  he  is  conscious  of  singling  an  individual  or  of  distinguish- 
ing it  from  others  of  the  same  designation,  or  from  those  which  are 
not  of  the  same  designation  ;  and  he  uses  before  his  substantives  an 
indefinite  article  which  individualises,  or  a   definite  article  which 
particularises  or  else  distinguishes  the  object  from  those  which  are  not 
so  designated,  being  sometimes  applied  in  the  latter  use  to  a  proper 
name.     There  is  also  an  emphatic  article  which  brings  with  it  a  sense 
of  particularisation,  and  therefore  requires  always  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  definite  article  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  3). 

In  Polynesian  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  truly  connective 
elements  to  bring  action  or  use  into  close  application  to  its  objects 
(preceding  section,  1),  and  there  is  corresponding  weakness  in  the 
sense  of  the  individuals  in  a  plurality,  according  to  the  principle  of 
Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  12.  So  that  only  in  a  few  instances  a  plural  is 
formed ;  and  in  them  by  internal  change,  the  substance  being  weak 
(Gram.  Sk.,  III.  4).  The  definite  article,  however,  has  a  plural;  the 
manifold  individuality  being  felt  in  the  act  of  attention  which  the 
article  expresses.  Substantive  objects  being  little  thought  as  objects 
of  action  or  use,  the  substantive  idea  involves  little  of  that  sense  of 
substance  (Del  4)  which  distinguishes  the  substantive  from  other  parts 
of  speech,  and  there  being  a  similar  absence  from  the  stem  of  the  verb 
and  from  the  adjective  of  what  is  distinctive  of  them  (this  chapter, 
III.  2 ;  IV.  1 ;  IX.  5),  the  same  word  may  be  used  as  substantive  or 
verb,  or  to  qualify  as  adjective  or  adverb  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  5). 

12.  Passing  from  the    Polynesian   to   the  Melanesian   languages 
through  Tongan  and  Fijian,  we  find  in  both  of  these  latter  a  diminished 
development  of  the  article,  each  having  only  one  article,  besides  the 
emphatic   article.     This  one   article  merely  directs  attention  to  the 
substantive  object  as  an  entire  object  of  thought  (Def.  4),  without 
defining  it  or  distinguishing  it  from  others,  its  function  being  reduced 
to  that  of  supplying  the  want  of  a  substance  in  the  substantive  idea. 
And  the  emphatic  article  does  not  bring  with  it  a  sense  of  particularisa- 
tion, so  that  it  may  be  used  without  being  accompanied  by  another 
article  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  16,  1 ;  17,  3). 
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In  the  Melanesian  languages  generally  there  is  less  development  of 
the  article  before  the  noun  than  in  Polynesian  ;  and  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  Book  I,  chap,  iii.,  11.  For  those 
languages  bear  the  traces,  like  the  people  which  speak  them,  of  being 
in  their  origin  connected  with  regions  in  which  the  production  of 
things  needful  was  less  abundant,  and  in  which  somewhat  more 
concentration  of  practical  aim  was  needed  that  the  race  might  nourish 
there  (preceding  section,  2).  Still  they  do  not  think  the  applications 
of  action  and  use  close  to  their  objects ;  and  the  parts  of  speech  are 
as  little  distinguished  as  in  the  Polynesian.  The  article,  however, 
though  it  involves  less  distinction  of  the  object  from  other  objects 
than  it  has  in  Polynesian,  is  more  expressive  of  attention  directed  to 
the  object  as  an  object  than  in  Polynesian ;  and  this  agrees  with  the 
features  of  the  Melanesian  languages  which  have  been  noted  in  pre- 
ceding section,  2.  It  also  agrees  with  the  expression  of  plurality  of 
the  substantive.  For,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of.  Book  L, 
chap,  iii.,  12,  the  stronger  reference  of  action  or  use  to  its  objects 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  Melanesian  is  accompanied  by  a  higher  sense  of 
the  plural.  The  plural  is  often  expressed  in  Melanesian  by  a  separate 
element  involving  a  distinct  act  of  attention  to  the  noun,  and  generally 
preceding  it  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  21,  24,  28,  34,  37,  40).  This,  though 
greater  expression  of  plurality  than  is  in  Polynesian,  does  not  in 
general  belong  to  every  noun,  except  in  Mare",  which  thinks  substantive 
objects  with  more  interest  than  the  other  languages  (ibid.  37). 

In  Mare,  also,  there  is  a  definite  and  an  indefinite  article,  and  the 
Polynesian  emphatic  article  ko,  which  is  used  in  Mare"  with  the 
indefinite  as  well  as  with  the  definite  article ;  so  that  it  does  not 
bring  with  it  particularisation  as  in  Polynesian.  Moreover,  ko  is 
found  with  the  direct  object  also  in  Mare  ;  which  use,  though  it  is 
exceptional,  corresponds  to  the  stronger  sense  of  the  object  in  the 
Melanesian  languages  (preceding  section,  2).  And  there  is  a  weaker 
emphatic  article,  ono,  used  with  both  subject  and  object,  and  also  with 
the  genitive  and  other  cases,  and  a  still  weaker  o  used  with  the  object, 
and  exceptionally  with  the  subject  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  34).  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  there  is  in  this  language  somewhat  more  particularisa- 
tion than  in  the  other  Melanesian  languages,  though  less  than  in 
Polynesian,  the  emphatic  article  of  the  object  indicating  also  more 
interest  than  Polynesian  has  in  the  object. 

The  separate  plural  corresponds  to  a  want  of  close  application  of 
action,  which  leaves  the  plurality  to  be  thought  in  a  second  act  of 
attention  to  the  plural  object.  But  still  it  gives  more  expression  of 
plurality  than  is  in  Polynesian,  and  there  is  also  a  partially  developed 
dual ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  higher  sense  than  in  Polynesian 
of  the  applications  of  action  and  use  to  their  objects,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  12. 

13.  In  Tagala,  though  there  is  an  excessively  weak  sense  of  rela- 
tion, there  is  a  certain  degree  of  attention  in  applying  action  and  use 
to  their  objects  (preceding  section,  3)  ;  and  there  is  a  separate  plural 
element,  as  in  the  Melanesian  languages,  preceding  the  noun  and 
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pronoun  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  51).  This  application,  however,  is  not 
thought  in  immediate  connection  with  the  noun,  but  generally  through 
the  mediation  of  pronominal  elements.  And  the  noun,  in  consequence, 
has  so  weak  a  substance  that  it  needs  an  article  which,  without  par- 
ticularising it,  expresses  attention  directed  to  it  as  an  entire  object  of 
thought  (Def.  4). 

14.  In  Malay  there  is  less  combination  of  action  and  use  with  its 
objects,  but  more  relation,  though  imperfectly  connected,  and  less 
strength  of  practical  aim,  and  in  accordance  with  these  features  respec- 
tively there  is  somewhat  less  expression  of  plurality,  less  objectivity 
connected  with  the  noun,  no  objective  article  to  supply  that  element, 
and  some  particularisation  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  72,  73). 

There  is  little  difference  between  Malay  and  Polynesian  in  the 
sense  of  plurality,  as  there  is  little  difference  between  them  in  the 
reference  of  action  and  use  to  their  objects.  Moreover,  they  both 
have  a  concrete  fulness  of  thought  (ibid.  8,  80).  And  in  Malay,  this 
causes  the  substantive  idea  to  be  too  heavy  for  counting  as  a  unit, 
and  a  portion  of  it  is  used  instead. 

In  Polynesian,  substantive  objects  are  thought  with  less  strength 
of  interest,  because  what  the  Polynesian  needs  he  has  more  readily 
than  the  Malay.  His  substantive  therefore  is  light  enough  to  serve 
as  a  unit.  Yet  it  is  concrete  enough  to  burden  the  act  of  counting 
so  as  to  make  this  felt  in  Polynesian  as  an  element  of  succession,  and 
consequently  to  interpose  between  the  noun  and  the  number  an 
element  of  verbal  process  (ibid.  6,  12).  In  Melanesian,  the  numeral 
is  preceded  by  a  heavier  element  of  counting,  and  is  most  cum- 
brously  expressed ;  as  if  there  was  little  traffic,  and  therefore  little 
expertness  in  numeration  (ibid.  36,  1).  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
concreteness  of  the  unit,  that  in  Fijian  there  are  different  nouns  for 
tens  of  things  of  different  kinds,  and  others  for  hundreds  (ibid.  17,  3). 

15.  The  Australian  carries  his  application  of  action  or  use  close  up 
to  its  objects,  attaching  postpositions  close  to  his  nouns  (preceding 
section,  2),  and  he  has  not  only  a  plural  number,  but  also  a  dual 
(Gram.  Sk.,  III.  85,  86). 

In  Tamil,  the  action  is  not  closely  applied  to  its  object  by  a  pure 
element  of  relation  closely  attached  to  it  ;  and  there  is  little  sense  of 
number  (ibid.  97,  100). 

In  Australian,  in  Tamil,  and  in  the  languages  of  Northern  Asia 
and  Northern  Europe,  the  radical  part  goes  first  in  nouns  and  verbs 
because  these  races  have  to  give  strong  attention  to  the  nature  of 
things  and  to  the  modes  of  action. 

16.  The  conditions  of  life  in  Northern  Asia  and  Northern  Europe 
render  necessary  for  the  most  part  such  an  attention  to  the  objects 
with  which  life  is  concerned,  as  causes  action  and  use  to  be  thought  in 
closer  application  to  their  object  than  in  Tamil.     And  there  is  in 
those  languages  more  expression  of  the  plural ;  while  in  the  most 
northern  of    them,  the   Northern  Samoiede  dialects,   in  which   the 
difficulties  of  life  require  action  and  use  to  be  thought  with  closer 
application  to  their  objects,  and  in  which  accordingly  the  element  of 
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case  gets  in  between  the  stem  of  the  noun  and  the  element  of  number 
(preceding  section,  6),  the  substantives  and  personal  pronouns  have  a 
dual  as  well  as  a  plural  (Gram.  Sk.,  IV.  8,  70,  83,  128,  139,  148, 
157).  The  personal  pronouns  in  Ostiak  and  Lapponic  being  of  stronger 
individuality  than  the  noun,  have  a  dual  and  plural,  and  the  nouns 
also  in  Surgut  Ostiak  (ibid.  103,  104,  159).  In  Mongolian,  however, 
and  Manju,  the  postpositions,  which  are  few,  have  loose  attachment 
to  the  noun  (preceding  section,  5),  and  the  plural  has  corresponding 
weakness  (Gram.  Sk.,  IV.  36,  59).  In  Turkish  also,  the  postpositions 
have  loose  attachment,  but  there  are  more  of  them,  which  shows  a 
higher  sense  of  relation.  The  noun  in  consequence  of  higher  sense  of 
relation  is  thought  more  distinctly  as  object ;  and  accordingly  there  is 
a  strong  sense  of  plurality  (ibid.  8,  19). 

17.  The  Hungarian  only  has  developed  an  article,  and  the  use  of 
this  corresponds  to  the  variety  of  resource  which  always  characterised 
the  race  (this  chap.,  III.  5),  and  to  the  consequently  diminished  con- 
centration of  practical  aim  which  would  be  especially  natural  to  them 
when  they  came  to  their  present  fertile  region  (Gram.  Sk.,  IV.  112). 
It  has  no  proper  case  ending,  as  if  there  was  little  need  for  skill  \  and 
its  sense  of  plurality  is  proportionally  weak  (ibid.  113). 

18.  The   Chinese   and   Siamese   nouns   have   no   plural,  just  as, 
according  to  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  12,  there  is  in  Chinese 
and  Siamese  no  sense  of  a  close  application  of  action  or  use  to  its 
objects  (preceding  section,  12),  as  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  organic 
connection  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  and  of  pure  elements  of  relation 
(Gram.  Sk.,  V.  8,  16). 

The  Chinese  and  Siamese,  in  accordance  with  their  intense  definite- 
ness  of  practical  aim,  use  no  article. 

They  think  substantive  objects  with  such  concreteness  that  the 
substantive  idea  is  too  full  for  counting  as  a  unit,  and  a  part  of  it  has 
to  be  taken  for  that  purpose  (ibid.  6,  16). 

This  peculiarity  belongs  also  to  other  races  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  the  Japanese,  the  Burmese,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned  before, 
to  the  Malay.  But  it  is  in  the  Chinese  that  it  may  best  be  studied. 
For  that  concrete  particularity  of  thought  to  which  it  seems  to  be  due 
is  manifested  most  strikingly  in  the  Chinese.  This  tendency  of 
thought  is  involved  in  their  intensely  realistic  character,  their  want  of 
analysis  and  abstraction,  their  unaptiiess  to  single  out  a  cause  or  a 
condition  and  generalise  its  connection  with  a  result,  their  consequent 
imitativeness  in  the  concrete  of  what  is  found  useful,  their  keenness 
in  finding  what  may  profit  them.  These  all  show  an  absorption  of 
interest  in  concrete  reality  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Chinese  thought,  and  of  the  Chinese  language.  For 
though  the  intermediate  degree  of  quickness  which  belongs  to  the 
former  gives  singleness  to  the  elements  of  expression  in  the  latter 
(ibid.  13),  yet  that  singleness  is  heightened  by  the  concrete  particu- 
larity of  Chinese  thought.  The  imitativeness  which  springs  from  this 
has  been  already  connected  with  the  absence  from  the  Chinese  verb 
of  elements  of  person,  succession,  tense,  mood,  voice,  and  derivation 
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(this  chap.  III.  3 ;  IV.  5  ;  V.  2  ;  VI.  6  ;  VII.  8,  17),  and  from  the 
Chinese  noun  of  elements  of  case,  as  well  as  from  the  language  of  pure 
elements  of  relation  (ibid.  X.  12),  and  now  as  a  consequence  of  the 
want  of  that  carrying  on  of  the  thought  of  action  or  use  into  close 
application  to  its  objects  which  arises  from  the  same  cause  (ibid.  X. 
12)  has  been  noted  the  want  of  elements  of  number  in  the  noun. 
Moreover,  by  the  concrete  particularity  with  which  the  substantive 
idea  is  thought,  the  singleness  of  the  noun  is  increased,  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  an  attributive  part  as  general,  and  a  substance  as 
particular  (Def.  4),  is  thereby  well-nigh  abolished.  And  thus  the 
intermediate  quickness  of  thought  is  helped  in  giving  absolute  single- 
ness to  the  Chinese  verb  and  noun. 

Xow  the  substantive  thus  thought  has  too  much  concrete  fulness  to 
serve  as  a  unit  in  counting  substantive  objects,  and  a  noun  or  particle 
expressing  part  of  the  idea  is  used,  whose  meaning  is  light  enough  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Siamese,  Burmese,  and  Japanese  races  partake  in  different 
degrees  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  Chinese  thought,  probably  owing  to 
the  action  of  similar  influences,  and  the  Malay  also  seems  to  share 
that  concrete  particularity  of  thought  to  which  probably  the  use  of 
the  numeral  particles  or  nouns  in  counting  is  due  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  73, 
80 ;  V.  23,  44). 

All  these  races  find  what  they  want  supplied  by  nature  to  them 
when  they  look  for  it  with  care.  They  have  little  need  to  study  the 
properties  of  things  and  the  efficiency  of  actions,  so  as  to  know  the 
essential  conditions  of  success  in  the  use  of  means  and  in  the  conduct 
of  operations  to  attain  their  ends.  Such  rudiments  of  natural  law  are 
needed  for  invention.  But  these  races  have  not  to  invent,  but  to  find. 
And  the  concrete  particularity  of  sense  is  stamped  upon  their  thought 
and  language. 

The  Mexican  and  Quiche'e  also  seem  to  have  a  strong  particularity 
of  substantive  idea  indicated  by  the  pronominal  endings  of  their 
nouns ;  and  this,  though  perhaps  different  in  its  origin,  yet  leads  to  a 
similar  result  (Introd.  to  this  chap.,  2,  3;  Gram.  Sk.,  II.  87,  92). 

In  Burmese,  Japanese,  and  Tibetan,  there  are  postpositions  attached 
to  the  noun,  and  accordingly  there  is  sufficient  sense  of  the  application 
of  object  and  use  to  their  objects  to  maintain  a  sense  of  plurality, 
though  not  sufficiently  close  to  give  a  sense  of  it  in  the  idea  of  the 
plural  object.  The  plural  element  follows  as  a  separate  element,  refer- 
ring to  the  noun  in  a  second  thought  of  it,  and  is  followed  by  the 
postposition.  In  Tibetan  the  adjective  follows  the  noun,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  element  of  plurality  (ibid.  \.  22,  32,  33,  41).  These 
constructions  all  agree  with  the  principles  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  12. 

The  singling  particles  which  follow  the  noun  are  a  remarkable 
feature  in  Burmese,  Japanese,  and  Tibetan  (ibid.  24,  32,  41).  They 
seem  to  be  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  emphatic  article  in  Polynesian, 
and,  like  it,  to  express  an  emphasis  due  to  the  position  of  the  noun  in 
the  fact.  Their  use  must  be  due  to  the  want  of  distinctive  expression 
of  such  function  of  the  noun  in  the  sentence,  so  that  they  may  be 
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compared  in  some  respects  to  the  use  of  a  pronominal  suffix  to  mark 
the  subject  (this  chap.,  I.  1).  They  seem  sometimes  to  be  arthritic. 
Tibetan  has  also  an  article  which  follows  the  noun,  and  which,  like  one 
that  precedes  it  in  Melanesian,  marks  out  the  noun  as  such,  directing 
attention  to  it  as  an  entire  object  of  thought  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  32). 

19.  In  the  Syro-Arabian  and  Indo-European  languages,  the  develop- 
ment of  number  and  the  use  of  the  article  follow  the  principles  of  Book 
L,  chap,  iii.,  11,  12. 

The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Syro-Arabian  languages  is  to  be  seen 
most  clearly  in  Arabic.  For  it  is  to  the  desert  that  it  is  due ;  and  in 
the  desert,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  found  in  its  highest  purity.  The 
difficulties  of  the  desert  require  a  degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the 
treatment  of  substantive  objects ;  and  consequently  Arabic  has  case 
endings  which  evidence  a  thought  of  relations  in  close  application  to 
the  substantive  idea.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
duction, acquisition,  or  use,  are  extremely  limited  in  the  desert,  so 
that  the  practical  application  of  action  to  object  has  a  very  restricted 
range.  Substantive  objects  are  consequently  more  the  objects  of 
thought,  and  less  the  objects  of  action  and  use,  than  in  other  regions. 
The  substantive  idea  is  thought  more  in  the  attributive  part  which 
designates  it  to  the  mind,  and  less  in  the  objective  part  or  substance  in 
which  it  is  apprehended  in  reference  to  action  (Def.  4),  than  in  any  other 
Syro-Arabian  or  Indo-European  language.  In  Hebrew,  though  there 
is  less  relation  and  less  closeness  of  application  to  the  noun,  because 
the  difficulties  of  the  region  being  less  there  was  less  need  for  ingenuity 
and  skill,  yet,  owing  to  the  larger  supply  of  useful  objects,  the  sub- 
stantive was  thought  more  in  reference  to  use  and  action,  and  the 
interest  of  the  substantive  idea  was  less  concentrated  in  the  attributive 
part,  and  it  strengthened  the  substance.  This  change  of  thought 
which  took  place  in  Hebrew  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  was  carried  still 
further  in  the  regions  outside  the  desert  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic. 

In  Arabic  the  substantive  being  thought  principally  in  the  attri- 
butive part  of  the  idea,  it  is  in  that  part  that  the  manifold  individuality 
of  a  plural  is  thought.  And  this  being  too  heavy  to  be  carried  with 
distinctness  through  a  large  number,  the  plural  idea  changes  rapidly 
from  two  to  the  higher  numbers.  A  dual  is  developed,  and  in  general 
the  distinction  of  the  individuals  is  impaired  when  the  number  exceeds 
ten,  so  that  they  merge  in  an  aggregate  with  various  alterations  of 
the  attributive  part  of  the  idea.  Even  in  the  lesser  numbers,  the 
plurality  of  feminine  nouns  is  thought  in  some  degree  as  a  mere 
extension ;  and  only  in  masculine  nouns  is  it  thought  with  a  due 
sense  of  manifold  individuality,  this  being  apprehended  in  the  indi- 
vidual differences  of  the  attributive  nature,  and  then  referred  to  in  a 
plural  pronominal  element.  Even  the  dual  is  similarly  thought  with 
a  subsequent  pronominal  act  of  attention.  The  attributive  part  being 
thought  with  such  interest  precedes  the  substance,  and  therefore  also 
the  element  of  number  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  59,  62). 

In  Hebrew  the  plurality  is  thought  sufficiently  in  the  attributive 
part  of  the  idea  to  make  a  difference  to  be  felt  between  the  plurality 
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of  two  and  that  of  higher  numbers,  so  that  a  dual  is  formed.  But  in 
the  higher  numbers  it  is  thought  in  the  substance,  this  being  strong 
enough  to  take  it  up.  And  even  in  a  plurality  of  two,  the  substance 
is  apt  to  take  up  the  twofold  individuality,  so  that  this  is  expressed  in 
the  general  plural  form,  unless  the  objects  be  such  as  by  nature  or  art 
exist  in  pairs  so  as  to  have  duality  associated  as  an  element  in  the 
idea  of  their  nature.  The  substance,  however,  in  Hebrew  nouns  is 
not  such  as  to  furnish  a  very  distinct  sense  of  manifold  individuality, 
so  the  plural  form  may  be  used  to  express  merely  extension  or  great- 
ness (ibid.  82).  And  ideas  being  more  objective  than  in  Arabic,  there 
is  not  sufficient  strength  in  the  sense  of  personality  to  support  a  dual 
form  of  personal  pronouns,  the  second  and  third  expressing  a  plurality 
of  two  objectively  in  their  substance  by  the  general  form  instead  of 
having  a  dual  form  as  in  Arabic.  The  sense  of  self  in  Arabic  over- 
powers that  of  a  person  associated  with  self,  and  makes  it  be  thought 
weakly,  as  in  plurality,  so  that  there  is  no  dual  of  the  first  person 
(ibid.  51). 

Syriac  and  Ethiopia  have  only  some  traces  of  a  dual.  The  strength 
of  the  substance  is  seen  in  Syriac  in  the  feminine  plural,  which,  instead 
of  being  a  mere  extension  of  the  stem,  as  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  adds 
an  element  as  if  the  thought  of  the  individuals  remained  distinct  in 
the  plural,  and  that  of  the  plurality  was  added  to  it.  In  Ethiopic, 
also,  the  plural  element  of  feminine  nouns  is  added  to  the  singular 
stem  (ibid.  106,  130). 

In  Amharic,  Tamachek,  and  Haussa  there  is  no  dual.  The  plural 
is  formed  by  a  subjoined  element  in  Amharic  (ibid.  143).  Tamachek 
shows  African  influence  in  using  also  prefixes  in  the  formation  of  the 
plural  (ibid.  152).  Haussa  forms  the  plural  by  subjoined  elements, 
or  by  inserting  a  before  the  last  syllable  (ibid.  166). 

The  construct  state  of  the  noun  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  is  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  substance  of  the  noun 
(ibid.  69,  83,  88,  89).  And  when  the  language  came  out  of  the  desert 
and  became  more  objective,  the  substance  became  stronger  and  the 
two  correlative  nouns  more  distinct  in  Syriac  (ibid.  114),  Ethiopic  (ibid. 
131),  Amharic  (ibid.  143),  Tamachek  (ibid.  153),  and  Haussa  (ibid.  166). 

Arabic  and  Hebrew,  which  have  less  of  an  objective  practical 
character  than  the  other  languages  that  belong  to  regions  giving  more 
scope  to  practical  habits,  use  a  definite  article,  in  accordance  with  their 
want  of  definiteness  of  practical  aim.  The  other  languages  have  no 
article,  except  that  the  Syriac  has  an  emphatic  article,  which  follows 
the  noun  because  it  does  not  determine  and  limit  the  substantive  idea 
as  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  article  does  (ibid.  112).  It  probably,  like 
the  Polynesian  emphatic  article  or  like  that  of  Burmese,  Tibetan,  and 
Japanese,  expresses  sometimes  an  emphasis  due  to  the  position  of  the 
noun  in  the  fact.  Thus  a  cardinal  number  is  emphatic  after  its  noun 
but  not  before,  being  strengthened  when  it  follows  by  the  sense  of 
the  noun  which  it  then  involves.  But  when  the  emphatic  form  is 
used  for  a  superlative  it  has  a  strength  of  its  own  not  derived  from 
its  position  in  the  fact  (ibid.  110,  114). 
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20.  In  Sanskrit  substantive  objects  were  thought  so  strongly  both 
in  the  attributive  part  of  the  idea  and  in  the  substance,  that  two  of  the 
same  were  thought  with  a  fulness  which  could  not  be  carried  through 
a  larger  number,  and  it  consequently  developed  a  dual  as  well  as  a 
plural,  not  only  in  the  noun  but  also  in  the  personal  pronoun.     The 
nature  of  things  was  thought  with  such  interest  that  it  went  through 
the  whole  idea  so  as  to  specialise  the  substance  and  cause  the  radical 
part  to  take  the  lead  in  the  substantive. 

Both  Latin  and  Greek  acquired  more  generality  than  Sanskrit  (see 
next  chapter).  Both  the  attributive  nature  and  the  substance  of  the 
substantive  were  thought  with  less  fulness  of  particularity.  But  the 
attributive  part  retained  more  strength  in  Greek,  the  substance  in 
Latin.  For  the  practical  genius  of  the  Latin  led  him  to  think  sub- 
stantive objects  more  as  objects  of  action  and  use,  than  the  Greek 
who  was  less  immersed  in  utilities.  The  spirit  of  the  Greek,  more  free 
from  the  particularities  of  practical  application,  had  more  interest  for 
the  nature  of  things.  And  the  attributive  part  of  the  substantive  idea 
being  stronger  with  him  than  with  the  Latin,  he  thought  objects  so 
fully  when  there  were  only  two  of  the  same,  that  he  retained  the 
dual ;  which  the  Latin  dropped,  because  the  Latin  thought  a  duality 
and  a  plurality  alike  in  the  substance  or  objective  part. 

As  the  Indo-European  had  a  stronger  sense  than  the  Syro- Arabian 
of  personal  power  in  directing  the  life  (this  chap.,  I.  2),  so  he  had 
more  sense  of  the  inner  personality  in  the  personal  pronoun.  And  in 
consequence  of  this  fulness  of  individual  personality,  the  dual  was 
carried  throughout  the  personal  pronouns  in  Sanskrit.  As  thought 
became  less  particular,  it  was  weakened ;  and  Latin,  being  so  objective, 
lost  it  in  the  pronouns  as  in  the  nouns.  Greek  retained  it  except  in 
the  first  person  of  the  verb,  in  which  it  was  lost,  because  the  sense  of 
self  as  subject  overpowered  that  of  the  associated  person  and  reduced 
it  to  the  weakness  of  a  plural  element.  When,  however,  self  was 
thought  more  objectively  as  in  the  separate  pronoun,  and  as  a  person 
of  the  middle  or  passive,  in  both  which  it  is  object  as  well  as  subject,  it 
had  not  this  effect ;  and  the  two  were  thought  with  the  fulness  of  the 
dual. 

Gothic  seems  more  objective  than  Greek,  and  like  Latin  had  no 
dual  of  the  third  person  or  of  the  noun.  But  it  had  such  a  sense  of 
the  person  associated  with  self,  and  of  the  second  person,  that  it  had 
a  dual  of  the  first  and  second  person  in  verb  and  pronoun  (Gram.  Sk., 
VI.  154,  158). 

21.  Latin  shows  much  more  sense  of  practical  use  of  things  than 
Greek   (preceding  section,   14).     And  the  Latin  genius  was  much 
more  practical  than  the  Greek.     And  hence  it  was  that,  according  to 
the  principle  of  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  11,  the  Greek  made  such  USB  of 
the  article  with  the  noun  and  of  particles  with  the  sentence  as  dis- 
tinguish his  language  in  so  marked  a  manner  from  Latin.      He  had 
less   concentration   of  practical  aim  and  more  tendency  to   general 
thought  than  the  Latin. 

22.  Bask  also  has  a  definite  article  subjoined  to  the  noun,  as  if  the 
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race  had  not  a  strong  definiteness  of  practical  aim.  It  appears  from 
the  loose  connection  with  the  noun  of  elements  of  relation,  that  there 
is  little  closeness  of  application  of  action  (preceding  section,  15). 
And  accordingly  the  noun  has  a  plural  only  when  affected  with  the 
definite  article  (Gram.  Sk.,  Bask,  3),  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  12). 

So  that  the  principles  11  and  12  of  that  chapter  hold  through  all 
the  languages,  and  harmonise  all  the  facts  to  which  they  refer  under 
general  statements  of  correspondence  with  the  life  which  is  suited  to 
the  region. 


XII. — Is  the  inclusiw  and  exclusive  first  person  dual  and  plural  con- 
nected with  need  for  help  in  the  life  of  the  race  ? 

The  Polynesian  language  is  remarkable  for  the  strong  sense  of  per- 
sonal individuality  which  it  evinces.  Thus  proper  names  and  personal 
pronouns  are  thought  with  such  strength  and  independence  that  they 
need  an  arthritic  element  (Def.  7)  to  put  them  in  a  relation  ;  but  they 
do  not  need  it  as  possessors  nor  do  the  personal  pronouns  as  subjects, 
these  being  relations  natural  for  persons  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  3).  The 
distinction  also  between  active  and  passive  possession  indicates  a 
strong  sense  of  personal  activity  (ibid.  4).  The  personal  pronouns 
have  a  dual  as  well  as  a  plural,  and  in  both  dual  and  plural  the  first 
has  forms  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  the  persons  addressed  (ibid.  5). 

In  Fijian  the  personal  pronouns  have  four  numbers,  singular,  dual, 
small  plural,  and  large  plural,  and  the  first  has  inclusive  and  exclusive 
forms  in  the  three  last  numbers  (ibid.  17). 

The  Melanesian  languages  also  have  kindred  features.  The  personal 
pronouns  have  the  singular,  dual,  trial,  and  plural  numbers,  showing 
a  sense  of  personal  individuality  stronger  than  the  Polynesian,  and 
in  the  three  last  numbers  the  first  person  has  inclusive  and  exclusive 
forms,  in  Annatom  (ibid.  21),  Erromango  (ibid.  24),  Tana  (ibid.  26), 
Sesake  (ibid.  28),  Ambrym  (ibid.  31),  and  Vunmarama  (ibid.  32).  In 
Mare  (ibid.  34),  Lifu  (ibid.  37),  Bauro  (ibid.  41),  and  Mahaga  (42), 
they  have  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  and  the  first  has  inclusive  and 
exclusive  forms.  In  Fijian  and  Ambrym  there  are  three  general  nouns 
which  denote  respectively  property,  food,  and  drink  ;  and  these  sub- 
join the  personal  possessive  suffix,  and  are  followed  by  the  particular 
noun  which  denotes  the  particular  possession.  In  Ambrym  this  noun 
is  followed  by  the  particle  ge,  as  if  to  particularise  the  connection  as 
that  of  possession.  Nouns  in  Ambrym  which  do  not  come  under 
these  categories  take  themselves  the  possessive  suffixes  and  are  followed 
by  ge.  Nouns  denoting  members  of  the  body  take  the  suffixes  and 
dispense  with  ge.  Some  nouns  seem  to  take  after  the  suffixes  not  ge 
but  im  (ibid.  31). 

In  Annatom,  only  personal  nouns  take  a  plural  element  before  them 
(ibid.  21). 

In  Mare"  and  Lifu  proper  nouns  and  personal  pronouns  are  treated 
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differently  from  common  nouns,  apparently  as  if  they  had  more  defi- 
niteness  (ibid.  34,  37).  There  is  also  in  Tagala  an  apparently  similar 
distinction  between  proper  and  common  nouns  (47).  And  the  first 
person  plural  has  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms,  but  there  is  no  dual 
personal  pronoun  except  kita,  I  and  thou  (ibid.  51,  52). 

In  Malay  of  Sumatra  the  personal  pronouns  have  no  dual  or  plural 
forms,  except  the  first,  which  has  an  inclusive  and  an  exclusive  plural. 

In  Dayak  the  first  has  a  dual  and  all  of  them  plurals,  the  first  an 
inclusive  and  an  exclusive  plural,  the  distinction,  however,  not  being 
strictly  observed  (ibid.  74).  There  seems  to  be  no  distinction  in 
nouns  with  reference  to  personality. 

In  Tamil  there  is  strong  distinction  between  personal  nouns  and 
non-personal,  which  appears  most  clearly  in  the  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns referring  to  them.  The  personal  pronouns  have  a  singular  and 
a  plural,  and  the  first  has  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms  (ibid.  97,  98). 

In  Hottentot  personality  is  so  universally  imputed  to  substantive 
objects  that  all  substantives  and  pronouns  take  the  personal  suffixes, 
and  in  the  relations  of  action  and  fact  are  thought  as  persons.  The 
personal  pronouns  have  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural  numbers,  and 
the  first  has  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms,  which  are  distinguished 
by  different  roots  bearing  the  first  plural  and  dual  suffixes  (ibid. 
I.  64,  67). 

Some  of  the  American  languages  also  have  inclusive  and  exclusive 
forms  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  plural. 

In  Cree  these  are  found  along  with  a  distinction  between  the  plural 
forms  of  nouns  of  the  animate  and  of  the  inanimate,  a  more  remarkable 
distinction  of  the  verbs  which  have  an  animate  object  from  those 
which  have  an  inanimate  and  a  sense  of  a  stronger  personality  in  the 
subject  than  in  the  object,  in  the  second  person  than  in  the  first,  and 
in  the  first  than  in  the  third  (ibid.  II.  18,  26,  27,  37). 

In  Choctaw  the  first  personal  pronoun  has  the  twofold  plural,  and 
the  second  has  a  plural,  and  there  is  no  other  plural  except  in  the 
adjective  or  verb  (ibid.  49,  54). 

In  Quichua  not  only  has  the  first  personal  pronoun  the  twofold 
plural,  but  there  is  a  great  variety  of  plural  elements  which  may  be 
subjoined  to  nouns  (ibid.  110,  112). 

In  Kiriri  and  Chikito,  which  have  the  same  feature,  the  personal 
pronouns  as  possessors  do  not  readily  combine  with  certain  classes  of 
nouns  as  possessed,  and  take  abstract  nouns  to  facilitate  the  connec- 
tion. In  Kiriri  personal  nouns  only  form  a  plural,  and  in  Chikito 
nouns  of  the  animate  are  exempt  from  entering  into  compositions 
(ibid.  122,  123,  126,  131,  134,  136). 

Of  the  other  languages  studied  in  this  work,  Guarani  in  South 
America,  Pul  in  Africa,  and  Manju  in  Asia,  have  an  inclusive  and  an 
exclusive  plural  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  (ibid.  118 ;  III.  185  ; 
IV.  60). 

This  double  first  plural  which  is  thus  strangely  scattered  through 
different  languages  is  accompanied  in  them  by  different  features, 
which,  though  they  may  seem  to  be  connected  with  it  in  each  separate 
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language,  are  yet  shown  by  their  not  accompanying  it  in  others  to  have 
no  connection  of  causation  with  it. 

In  the  Polynesian  and  in  the  Melanesian  languages  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  sense  of  personal  individuality,  stronger  in  the 
latter  than  the  former.  This  seems  to  belong  naturally  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands,  in  which  there  is  so  little  life  besides  human 
life ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  ordinary  interest  in  human  person- 
ality is  heightened  by  the  interest  in  almost  exclusive  life.  The 
Polynesian  was  more  active  than  the  Melanesian,  the  Melanesian  less 
bold  than  the  Polynesian ;  and  while  to  the  latter  there  was  more 
interest  in  possession  for  active  use  or  inactive  experience,  to  the 
former  the  individual  person  was  a  more  potent  influence.  They  both 
distinguished  the  individuals  in  the  personal  pronouns  according  to 
their  sense  of  personal  individuality,  and  to  this  corresponds  the 
development  of  number  in  those  pronouns. 

In  Malay  there  is  no  such  special  sense  of  personal  individuality, 
and  therefore  not  such  a  development  of  number  in  the  personal  pro- 
noun. Yet  to  it  and  Polynesian  belong  in  common  the  exclusive  and 
inclusive  plurals  of  the  first  person. 

In  Tamil  the  interest  is  not  so  much  in  the  personal  individual  as 
in  the  personal  nature,  thought  in  contradistinction  to  the  non-personal. 
And  this  seems  to  point  to  the  great  struggle  in  India  between  man 
and  the  beast;  which  would  necessarily  give  a  special  interest  to 
rational  beings. 

The  indolent  Hottentot  lived  on  his  herds  without  caring  to  subdue 
nature  and  bend  it  to  his  purposes ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  it  retained 
the  personality  which  man  attributes  to  it  till  he  finds  it  passive  to 
his  will. 

To  the  hunting  Cree  the  capture  of  the  animal  was  the  necessary 
labour  of  life.  And  this  imparted  a  special  interest  to  the  animate 
and  to  energy  expended  on  an  animate  object.  It  also  gave  a  sense 
of  lower  vitality  to  the  object  of  action,  and  a  keen  sense  of  present 
life  which  strengthened  the  thought  of  the  second  person. 

Now  to  all  these  various  races  co-operation  was  most  necessary  in 
their  various  difficulties,  to  the  islander  navigating  the  ocean,  to  the 
Indian  in  his  struggle  with  the  beasts,  to  the  Hottentot  looking  for 
help  to  spare  himself,  to  the  American  hunter  of  large  animals  in 
herds. 

With  the  industrious  Choctaws,  the  laborious  Peruvians,  and  the 
careful  and  timid  Guarani,  co-operation  had  similar  value.  And 
with  all  those  races  this  might  give  vivid  distinction  to  the  persons 
associated  with  self,  according  to  the  principle  of  Book  L,  chap, 
in.,  13. 

But  as  to  the  Kiriri,  Chikito,  Pul,  and  Manju,  there  is  nothing 
known  which  gives  support  to  the  principle,  and  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  more  than  a  conjecture. 
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XIII. — Gender  tends  to  be  distinguished  as  masculine  and  feminine, 
the  more  the  race  is  dominated  by  the  powers  of  nature. 

1.  The  nature  of  grammatical  gender,  as  explained  in  Def.  16,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  what  has  been  said  of  Teutonic  gender  in 
Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  164 ;  and  also  by  Arabic  and  Hebrew  gender  (ibid. 
V.  58,  81,  82). 

2.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  as  the  Syro- Arabian  races  sub- 
dued nature  to  their  purposes  less  than  the  Indo-European,  the  living 
power  which  they  perceived  in  things  is  less  restricted  than  it  was  in 
the  thought  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap, 
iii.,  14.     For  the  Syro- Arabian  had  no  neuter;  every  substantive  was 
to  him  masculine  or  feminine.     Owing  to  this  strong  sense  of  living 
force  also,  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  person  elements,  subjective, 
objective,  and  possessive,  had  the  two  genders  (Gram.  Sk.,  V.  51).    Yet 
there  was  a  strange  uncertainty  sometimes  in  the  agreement  of  the  verb 
or  pronoun  with  the  substantive  in  gender.     There  was  a  similar  un- 
certainty of  agreement  with  it  in  number.     And  both  arose  from  the 
same  cause  which  produced  the  weakness  of  the  substance  in  the 
substantive  idea  (this  chapter,  XL   19),  namely,  the  weakness  with 
which  it  was  thought  in  the  connections  which  combine  the  members 
of  fact  (Gram.  Sk,  V.  72,  96). 

The  strong  Teutonic  race  submitted  less  to  nature,  dominated  it 
more  than  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  tended  more  to  the  neuter 
gender  (ibid.  VI.  164). 

On  the  contrary,  the  modern  Celtic,  Lithuanian,  and  Romance 
nations  (chap,  iv.,  12)  gave  up  the  neuter  gender  as  they  tended 
more  to  submit  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  world  around 
them  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  109,  183);  but  the  Slavonic,  like  the  Teutonic, 
tended  to  the  use  of  the  neuter  (ibid.  220). 

3.  The  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Syro- Arabian  numerals,  above  2, 
having  the  masculine  form  with  feminine  nouns,  and  the  feminine 
form  with  masculine  nouns  (ibid.  V.  63,   85,   108,   133),  also  illus- 
trates remarkably  the  nature  of  gender.     For  niasculine  nouns  being 
more  easily  counted  on  account  of  their  stronger  individuality,  the 
thought  of  their  number  engages  less  mental  energy,  and  admits  a 
co-existent  sense  of  the  objects  counted.     This  causes  the  number 
to  be  thought  as  a  subordinate  appendage  to  the  objects,  and  there- 
fore   as    feminine.       Whereas    feminine    objects    being    less    easily 
counted  by  reason  of  their  weaker  individuality,  the  number  engages 
more  mental  energy  and  leaves  less  room  for  a  co-existent  sense  of 
the  objects,  and  the  number  consequently  is  not  reduced  to  a  subordi- 
nate idea  and  does  not  take  the  feminine  form.     This  curious  feature 
is  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  substance  of  the  Syro-Arabian  noun 
rendering  so  faint  the  individuality  of  the  feminine ;  and  therefore 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  Indo-European  languages.     But  in  these  too 
may  be  observed  a  difference  in  the  substantive  strength  and  gender 
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of  the  numerals,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  engross  thought 
so  as  to  draw  it  from-  the  objects  counted. 

4.  Thus  in  Sanskrit  the  first  four  numerals,  like  the  first  two  in 
Arabic,  admit  so  strong  a  co-existent  sense  of  the  objects  counted,  that 
they  are  adjectives  agreeing  with  the  noun  in  gender,  number,  and 
case.  The  numerals  5  to  10  admit  such  a  sense  of  the  objects  that  in 
the  oblique  cases  they  take  the  plural  case  endings,  which  do  not 
distinguish  gender ;  but  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  they  are 
thought  as  combining  with  the  noun,  and  drop  the  final  n.  The  case 
elements  of  the  nominative  and  accusative  are  too  weak  to  impress 
themselves  on  the  numeral,  because  the  latter  engrosses  the  mental 
energy  too  much  to  admit  a  full  sense  of  the  objects  counted ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  gender  of  the  objects  counted  is  not  felt  in  those 
numerals.  The  multiples  of  10  are  so  far  separated  from  the  objects 
numbered  that  they  are  substantives  singular  in  apposition  to  these. 
But  they  still  admit  such  a  sense  of  the  objects  that  they  are  thought 
as  subordinate  to  them  and  are  feminine.  The  numerals  for  100  and 
1000  so  engage  the  mental  energy  that  they  are  quite  abstracted,  and 
therefore  (Def.  16)  they  are  neuter  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  6). 

The  Teutonic  numerals  1  to  9  are  found  declined  as  adjectives 
agreeing  with  their  nouns,  but  those  for  10  to  19  in  Gothic  and  Old 
High  German  were  declined  as  plural  substantives  masculine ;  and  the 
higher  numerals  are  less  abstract  than  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  Teutonic 
thought  tended  to  embrace  a  larger  object  in  its  ideas  (ibid.  153,  173), 
and  consequently  retained  more  sense  of  the  objects  counted. 

Sanskrit  also  had  greater  largeness  of  idea  than  Greek  and  Latin 
(ibid.  45),  and  the  numerals  in  these  had  become  by  use  more  general 
and  detached  from  their  particular  application  ;  in  these,  therefore,  the 
numbers  above  4  were  abstracts,  and  4  in  Latin  ;  for  it  engrossed  the 
mental  energy  more  than  4  in  Greek,  as  if  counting  was  easier  to  the 
Greek.  The  multiples  of  100,  which  in  Sanskrit  were  summed  in 
totals,  were  in  Greek  and  Latin  plural  adjectives,  characterising 
individuals  as  belonging  to  or  constituting  the  numbers,  rather  than 
comprehending  them  in  counted  aggregates.  For  neither  Greek  nor 
Latin  could  readily  comprehend  so  large  a  thought,  and  consequently 
it  was  not  distinctly  formed.  The  objects  numbered  were  not  summed 
up  into  a  total.  They  were  merely  counted  in  succession ;  and  they 
left  a  sense  of  plurality,  because  the  numeration  was  not  completed  by 
thinking  distinctly  the  aggregate  number. 

5.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  outside  the  Syro-Arabian  and  Indo- 
European  families  grammatical  gender  is  found  in  none  of  the 
languages  studied  in  this  work  except  Egyptian,  Bari,  Galla,  and 
Hottentot  (ibid.  I.  64;  III.  109,  152,  162). 

Now,  although  there  is  a  strong  affinity  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Syro-Arabian  personal  pronouns  (ibid.  III.  112),  and  striking 
marks  in  Galla  of  original  connection  with  the  Syro-Arabian,  there 
is  a  total  difference  from  Syro-Arabian  in  the  structure  of  these 
languages ;  and  they  must  have  a  tendency  favourable  to  gender  or  it 
would  not  have  been  preserved  in  them,  even  if  it  came  to  them 
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originally  from  Arabic ;  while  in  Hottentot  no  community  with 
Arabic  can  be  supposed. 

It  lias  been  observed  above  that  according  to  the  principle  of  Book 
I.,  chap,  iii.,  14,  the  Syro- Arabian  had  more  sense  than  the  Indo- 
European  of  the  living  force  in  nature  which  gender  expresses,  just  as 
he  subdued  nature  less  to  his  purposes.  And  amongst  the  other 
races  of  the  world  none  dominated  nature  less  than  the  African 
nomads,  who  lived  dependent  on  their  herds,  fed  for  them  with  no 
effort  on  their  part ;  and  the  Egyptians,  sustained  by  the  abundant 
produce  of  the  soil  which  was  watered  for  them  by  the  Nile.  So  that 
the  development  of  gender  by  these  races  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  14. 

6.  The  variableness  of  the  gender  of  Hottentot  nouns  according  to 
their  applications,  corresponds  to  the  partial  detachment  from  the  root 
of  the  noun  of  its  personal  substance  (this  chapter,  XI.  9),  to  which 
the  gender  belongs  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  64). 


XI Y. — The   degree   of  synthesis  in  the   sentence  corresponds  to   the 
interest  with  which  the  race  looks  to  results. 

The  Tagala,  in  its  use  of  the  passives  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  57),  shows 
plainly  that  the  principal  interest  of  fact  in  that  language  lies  in  its 
end  or  result.  And  this  is  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  synthetic 
tendency  (ibid.  58,  59),  according  to  the  principle  of  Book  I,  chap, 
iii.,  15. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  Sanskrit ;  in  which 
the  prevalence  of  a  passive  construction  is  noted  as  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  its  syntax ;  the  passive  participle,  which  expresses 
completion  without  passive  subjectivity,  usually  taking  the  place  of 
the  past  tenses  of  the  passive  verb  (ibid.  VI.  42). 

And  along  with  this  tendency  to  think  fact  in  its  completion,  is 
found  in  Sanskrit  the  remarkable  degree  in  which  each  word  runs 
into  the  following  one,  and  in  which  compounds  are  formed  of  syntac- 
tical combinations  (ibid.  2,  39). 

Latin  is  free  from  this  tendency  to  run  one  word  into  another ;  but 
Greek  is  remarkable  for  the  separateness  of  its  words  (ibid.  60).  And 
while  Latin  gives  no  such  evidence  as  Sanskrit  of  a  predominant 
interest  in  the  result,  the  character  of  the  Latin  race,  so  much  more 
practical  than  the  Greek,  exhibits  an  interest  in  results  which  quite 
corresponds  with  the  greater  synthesis  of  the  Latin  sentence. 

The  synthetic  tendency  in  Teutonic  (ibid.  163),  which,  though  very 
much  less  than  in  Sanskrit,  is  yet  remarkable,  may  be  correlated  in 
the  same  way  with  the  synthetic  conception  of  fact  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  remarkable  constructions  in  which  German  sums  up  a  fact 
by  inserting  it  all  between  a  simple  verb  and  a  separable  prefix 
belonging  to  that  verb,  or  between  an  auxiliary  verb  and  a  participle 
or  infinitive  which  forms  with  the  auxiliary  a  compound  tense.  Eor 
this  seems  to  indicate  that  the  German  has  a  strong  interest  in  fact  as 
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summed  up  in  its  result ;  which  would  correspond  with  the  persever- 
ing thoroughness  of  the  race  in  carrying  its  work  to  completion. 

Even  in  Chinese  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  compounds, 
and  also  to  the  summation  of  fact,  as  if  from  an  interest  in  its  total 
result  (ibid.  V.  5,  12),  corresponding  to  the  practical  bent  of  the 
race. 

The  differences  which  have  been  observed  among  the  American 
languages  in  respect  of  synthetic  construction  seem  to  arise  from  the 
various  degrees  in  which  the  races  think  fact  in  the  result  (ibid.  II. 
5,  64,  144). 

Amongst  the  African  languages  the  Kafir  tends  to  synthesis  in 
accordance  with  the  practical  genius  of  the  race  (ibid.  I.  7). 

And  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  15,  agrees  with  the  structure 
of  language  viewed  in  connection  with  the  mental  habits  of  the  race 
so  far  as  these  can  be  made  out. 


XV. — Utterance  of  the  consonants  with  strong  pressure  of  breath  from 
the  chest  corresponds  to  strength  of  purpose  in  the  race,  their  hard 
and  full  utterance  to  laborious  and  active  habits  respectively,  their 
unrestricted  concurrence  to  versatility,  their  predominance  over  the 
vowels  to  thoughtfulness. 

1.  The  phonesis  of  the  African  languages  of  the  south  and  west  is 
remarkable  for  the  weak  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  with  which 
they  are  uttered  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  8,  24,  35,  57  ;  V.  141).  And  this  mode 
of  utterance,  when  affected  with  the  indolence  of  the  Hottentot,  pro- 
duced the  clicks  (ibid.  74).  On  the  east  of  Africa  a  weak  pressure  of 
breath  from  the  chest  has  been  noted  by  Lepsius  in  Nubian,  and  may 
be  observed  also  in  Galla  (ibid.  III.  126, 161).  And  it  seems  to  char- 
acterise more  or  less  all  African  speech.  Now  the  opposite  character 
of  utterance,  with  strong  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest,  prevails 
similarly  in  the  languages  of  North  America  (ibid.  II.  11,  44,  52,  57, 
60,  68,  78),  and  is  found  in  Kiriri  in  South  America  (ibid.  121). 
But  in  Guarani  the  pressure  seems  to  be  weak  (ibid.  116). 

Maori  seems  to  have  more  pressure  of  breath  than  Hawaiian  or 
Tahitian  (ibid.  III.  2). 

The  Dravidian  phonesis  has  full  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest 
(ibid.  92). 

The  Arabic  has  strong  pressure  (ibid.  V.  50),  Hebrew  less  strong 
(ibid.  75),  Syriac  stronger  than  Hebrew  (ibid.  100),  Ethiopic  so  weak 
that  it  approximates  to  the  African  (ibid.  120),  and  Amharic  still 
weaker  (ibid.  141). 

Latin  seems  to  have  stronger  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest 
than  Greek  (ibid.  VI.  80),  and  Irish  than  British  (ibid.  92,  107). 
Lithuanian  and  Slavonic  have  weak  pressure  (ibid.  175,  176,  203), 
apparently  also  Finnish,  (ibid.  IV.  147),  and  certainly  Samoiede 
(ibid.  66). 

Now,  the  contrast  between  the  African  and  the  North  American  in 
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respect  of  this  characteristic  of  utterance  supports  most  strongly  the 
principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  16.  For  as  the  African  races  utter 
with  less  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  than  any  others,  so  they 
have  also  the  least  strength  of  purpose.  While  the  native  races  of 
North  America  are  surpassed  by  none  in  this  quality,  the  New 
Zealander  has  more  of  it  than  the  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  or 
Tahiti.  The  Tamil  is  the  most  persevering  race  of  Hindoos  (Gram.  Sk. , 
III.  91).  The  Arab  has  great  strength  of  purpose,  as  he  has  great 
need  for  it  in  traversing  the  desert.  But  the  Hebrew  had  less  need  for 
it  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  the  Syrian  more  scope  than  the  Hebrew 
for  persistent  enterprise,  as  dwelling  in  a  less  secluded  country.  The 
Latin  shows  in  history  more  persistence  than  the  Greek.  And  the 
Irish  have  given  more  proof  of  it  than  the  Welsh,  in  the  persistence 
with  which  they  have  clung  to  their  religion  as  well  as  to  their 
nationality,  and  the  strength  of  purpose  with  which  they  are  recover- 
ing their  position  in  their  native  land. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phonetic  facts  in  language  is  the 
development  of  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  produced  the  two  successive 
changes  in  the  mutes  which  are  stated  in  Grimm's  law  (ibid.  VI.  132). 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  all  the  Teutonic  races  have  developed 
the  first  access  of  pressure  from  the  chest  in  their  utterance,  so,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  16,  they  are  all  dis- 
tinguished for  strength  of  purpose  among  the  nations  of  the  world ;  and 
as  the  High  Germans  have  developed  also  the  second  access  of  pressure, 
so  they  are  remarkable  above  the  rest  for  persistent  perseverance. 

But  if  a  change  of  character  was  the  cause  of  this  change  of 
utterance,  how  can  we  suppose  it  to  have  arisen  1  Now,  if  national 
character  consist  of  the  qualities  which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  nation,  have  given  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life,  any  change 
in  those  circumstances  which  would  alter  the  conditions  of  that 
struggle  would  tend  to  alter  the  character  which  would  prevail.  Such 
a  change  took  place  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  consolidated  in 
Europe,  and  the  German  tribes  became  aware  of  that  great  field  for 
plunder,  and  of  that  mighty  foe.  A  new  value  then  became  attached 
to  persistent  resolution  in  carrying  an  enterprise  through.  And  how 
this  influence  moved  Germany  throughout  may  be  seen  in  the  great 
combination  of  the  German  nations  which  terrified  the  Romans  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  which  comprehended  all  nations  of 
Germany,  and  some  of  Sarmatia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that 
of  the  Danube.1  This  was  towards  the  end  of  the  period  during 
which  the  first  change  of  Teutonic  utterance  was  accomplished,  namely, 
the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  132).  For  the 
change  began  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  established,  and  would  tend 
to  spread  as  a  condition  of  success  in  the  internal  struggles  of  the 
German  nations. 

That  the  moving  cause  was  the  stimulus  given  to  martial  enterprise 

1  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  ix. 
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by  the  Roman  Empire  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  was  only 
amongst  the  High  Germans,  the  nations  nearest  to  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, that  the  second  change  took  place  about  the  seventh  century. 
And  this  change  did  not  spread,  because  the  Roman  Empire  attracted 
High  German  enterprise  away  from  internal  wars  in  Germany. 

2.  The  q;osa  and  Zulu  language  is  distinguished  by  a  softness  of 
utterance  due  to  a  relaxed  action  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  (Gram. 
Sk.,  I.  8).  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  kindred  language  of 
the  Bichuana  is  hard  in  its  utterance  compared  with  that  of  the  ^osa 
and  Zulu  (ibid.  14).  Now  these  latter  are  a  much  stronger,  braver 
people  than  the  Bichuana,  whom  Livingstone  calls  effeminate  com- 
pared with  them.1  He  says  that  the  country  of  the  Kafirs  or  Zulus 
is  well  wooded,  and  its  seaboard  gorges  clad  with  gigantic  timber. 
"  It  is  also  comparatively  well  watered  with  streams  and  flowing 
rivers.  The  annual  supply  of  rain  is  considerable,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  tall,  muscular,  and  well  made.  They  are  shrewd,  energetic,  and 
brave.  Altogether  they  merit  the  character  given  them  by  military 
authority  of  being  magnificent  savages."  The  country  of  the  Bichuana 
"  consists  for  the  most  part  of  extensive,  slightly  undulating  plains. 
There  are  no  lofty  mountains,  but  few  springs,  and  still  fewer  flowing 
streams.  Rain  is  far  from  abundant,  and  droughts  may  be  expected 
every  few  years.  Without  artificial  irrigation  no  European  grain  can 
be  raised,  and  the  inhabitants,  though  evidently  of  the  same  stock 
originally  with  those  already  mentioned,  and  closely  resembling  them 
in  being  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  pastoral  people,  are  a  compara- 
tively timid  race  and  inferior  to  the  Kafirs  in  physical  development."2 
It  is  natural  that  the  stronger  people  should  secure  for  themselves  the 
better  territory  and  should  flourish  there.  But  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
the  brave  and  manly  race  have  the  soft  utterance,  the  timid  and 
effeminate  race  the  hard  utterance.  The  paradox,  however,  disappears 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  latter  have  the  harder  life,  are  forced 
by  their  conditions  to  be  more  laborious,  and  naturally  carry  into  their 
utterance  the  muscular  tension  to  which  they  are  habituated,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  16. 

A  precisely  similar  difference  of  utterance  distinguishes  the  language 
of  the  Cree  south  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  the  same  language  as  spoken 
by  the  Chippeway  in  their  better  country  about  the  head  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  (Gram.  Sk.,  II.  17),  and  also  the  language  of  the 
Yakut  from  that  of  the  Turk  (ibid.  IV.  18).  The  insular  Caraibs 
have  a  softer  utterance  than  the  continental  (ibid.  II.  100).  The 
Eskimo  has  a  hard  utterance  (ibid.  11).  The  Dakota  and  Choctaw 
in  the  fertile  plains  adjoining  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  have 
rather  a  soft  utterance,  or  at  least  not  hard  (ibid.  44,  52).  The 
Yakama,  on  the  Columbia  river  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  have 
apparently  a  hard  utterance ;  and  the  Selish,  more  to  the  north  and 
higher  up  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  harder  (ibid.  57,  60).  Chiapaneca 
in  Central  America  has  a  soft  utterance  (ibid.  89),  which  cannot  be 

1  Livingstone,  Missionary  Travels,  p.  32.  2  Ibid.  p.  95. 
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said  of  the  neighbouring  languages  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  or  Yucatan 
(ibid.  91,  95).  And  it  is  remarkable  that  Chiapa  is  lower  and  less 
mountainous  than  these  countries.  Quichua,  spoken  in  the  moun- 
tains by  the  laborious  Peruvians,  is  hard;  Guarani,  spoken  in  the 
fertile  parts  of  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Paraguay,  is  soft  (ibid. 
109,  116).  The  Chikitos  live  an  easy  life  and  have  a  soft  utterance 
(ibid.  129).  The  other  American  languages  studied  in  this  work  are 
not  characterised  as  either  hard  or  soft,  for  want  of  decisive  infor- 
mation. 

In  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern  India  the  Dravidian  utterance  is 
remarkable  for  its  softness  (ibid.  III.  92) ;  the  Egyptian  not  so  (ibid. 
108),  probably  on  account  of  Egyptian  agriculture  involving  more 
labour  than  a  partly  pastoral  life.  But  the  Galla  utterance  is  very 
soft,  which  corresponds  with  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  race. 
For  "  they  occupy  vast  and  noble  plains  which  are  verdant  almost  all 
the  year  round  and  afford  nourishment  to  immense  herds  of  cattle  " 
(ibid.  160,  161). 

Buriat  has  softer  utterance  than  Mongolian,  as  it  belongs  to  a  lower 
and  less  rigorous  region  around  Lake  Baikal,  in  which  life  is  easier 
than  in  high  Mongolia  (ibid.  IY.  46). 

The  northern  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe  have  a  soft  utterance, 
the  Samoiede  (ibid.  66),  the  Ostiak  (ibid.  100),  the  Tscheremissian 
and  Lapponic  (ibid.  125),  and  the  Einnish  (ibid.  147).  There  is  in 
these  regions  little  scope  for  useful  labour ;  and  where  life  can  be  sus- 
tained, it  is  sustained  by  cattle,  fish,  or  game,  with  little  labour. 

Syriac  utterance  and  Arabic  were  harder  than  Hebrew  (ibid.  V. 
75,  100),  as  life  was  more  laborious  in  the  less  fertile  countries. 

Greek  utterance  was  harder  than  Sanskrit,  or  Latin  (ibid.  VI.  60, 
80),  as  the  more  rugged  soil  on  which  the  Greek  character  was  formed 
required  harder  labour  than  India  or  Italy. 

Irish  utterance  was  harder  than  British  (ibid.  92,  107),  as  the 
wetter  climate  of  Ireland  made  the  conditions  of  life  less  favourable 
than  those  in  England  (see  also  chap,  iv.,  21).  And  High  German 
was  harder  than  the  other  Teutonic  languages  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  139), 
as  the  highlands  to  which  it  belonged  demanded  more  labour  than 
the  German  lowland. 

And  so  far  as  the  various  languages  are  decisively  marked  with  a 
hard  or  a  soft  character,  the  co-existence  of  this  character  with  a 
more  or  a  less  laborious  life  may  be  traced  throughout  them  all,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  15. 

But  in  action  there  is  another  factor  besides  intensity,  namely,  con- 
tinuity. And  in  respect  of  this  there  are  differences  among  the  races 
of  mankind  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  former.  For  a  race 
may  be  active  and  like  to  be  always  engaged  in  action,  though  it  be 
not  laborious.  It  may  be  indolent  though  occasionally  disposed  for 
great  exertion. 

When  activity  is  combined  with  a  laborious  habit,  then,  according 
to  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  16,  utterance  will  be  not  only  tense  or  hard, 
but  also  full  throughout.  But  indolence  leads  to  an  imperfect  utterance. 
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The  nomad  races  of  Asia  have  an  indolent  utterance  of  this  kind  in 
those  vowels  which  are  called  soft  on  account  of  their  imperfect  inde- 
cisive pronunciation  (Gram.  Sk.,  IV.  2).  And  the  partial  development 
of  this  feature  corresponds  to  the  life  of  those  races. 

The  nomadic  life  in  summer  admits  great  interruptions  to  its 
inactivity  when  pastures  have  to  be  changed,  and  provision  has  to  be 
made  for  the  winter.  But  in  the  winter  the  inactivity  must  be  con- 
tinuous. These  two  parts  of  the  nomad's  life,  when  the  difference 
between  them  is  very  great,  seem  to  be  distinct  sources  of  ideas 
having  respectively  active  and  inactive  associations,  and  expressed 
accordingly  with  a  full  or  an  imperfect  utterance.  For  the  division 
of  words  into  those  with  hard  or  fully  uttered  vowels,  and  those  with 
soft  or  imperfectly  uttered  vowels,  is  confined  in  its  origin  to  that 
part  of  the  world  where  the  difference  between  summer  and  winter  is 
extreme,  where  the  July  temperature  is  above  59°,  and  the  January 
temperature  is  below  23°  (ibid.  4,  67). 

The  Hottentot  utterance  seems  to  \)Q  marked  with  indolence  (ibid. 
I.  74) ;  and  indolence  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  race. 

An  indolence  of  utterance  appears  in  Hebrew  compared  with 
Arabic  (ibid.  V.  75) ;  and  the  former  was  a  less  active  race  than  the 
latter. 

Irish  utterance  was  indolent  compared  with  British  (ibid.  92,  107), 
which  also  corresponds  to  the  respective  characters  of  the  races. 

Lithuanian  and  Slavonic  are  characterised  by  an  indolence  of 
utterance  which  naturally  belongs  to  those  whose  life  was  nomadic 
(ibid.  175,  204). 

And  in  general,  where  indolence  or  activity  characterises  the  utter- 
ance, in  the  same  degree  it  is  found  in  the  life  of  the  race,  according 
to  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  16. 

3.  A  further  difference  among  races  arises  from  the  degree  in  which 
they  have  developed  promptitude  of  volition  for  a  new  action.  For 
it  may  be  a  necessary  aptitude  for  the  life  of  a  race,  that  they  should 
have  slow  volition  for  a  new  action,  so  as  to  be  tenacious  of  an  action 
once  begun,  or,  on  the  contrary,  versatility  may  be  an  advantage.  And 
according  to  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  16,  tenacity  should  show  itself  in 
speech  by  want  of  facility  in  the  transitions  of  utterance,  leading  to 
many  restrictions  on  the  immediate  sequence  of  letters,  versatility  by 
unrestricted  concurrence  of  different  elements. 

Now  the  former  feature  is  to  be  observed  in  the  nomad  languages 
of  Asia,  in  correspondence  with  the  continuous  sameness  of  their  occu- 
pations ;  but  less  in  Mongolian  than  in  the  Tartar  languages  (Gram. 
Sk.,  IV.  2,  35),  just  as  the  more  scattered  pastures  of  Mongolia  (this 
chap.,  III.  4)  brought  more  change  into  the  life  of  the  Mongol ;  and 
less  in  Turkish  than  in  Yakut  (ibid.  18),  by  reason  of  the  larger  sphere 
of  various  activity  which  the  Turks  have  enjoyed. 

A  certain  want  of  versatility  seems  to  be  observable  also  in  the 
phonesis  of  Nubian  (ibid.  III.  126)  and  Kanuri  (ibid.  172).  As  to 
the  character  of  these  races  information  is  wanting. 
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Greek  utterance  was  more  versatile  than  Latin,  and  Latin  than 
Sanskrit  (ibid.  VI.  2,  60,  80) ;  which  corresponds  to  the  characters  of 
the  three  races. 

Lithuanian  and  Slavonic  are  marked  with  want  of  versatility  (ibid. 
178,  204)  agreeably  to  the  monotony  of  the  nomadic  life.  So  that 
the  principles  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  16,  hold  through  the  languages. 

4.  Polynesian  is  remarkable  above  all  the  other  languages  for  a 
predominance  of  the  vowels  over  the  consonants  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  2) ; 
and  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  race  are  equally  remarkable  for  the 
degree  in  which  they  favour  sociality  and  dispense  with  care,  so  that 
the  tendency  is  rather  to  expression  than  to  thought. 

The  Melanesians  being  weaker  and  more  timid,  have  more  care  ; 
and  their  languages  are  more  consonantal  (ibid.  20). 

The  conditions  of  life  of  the  Malays  are  not  so  easy.  They  belong 
to  the  group  of  races  referred  to  in  Section  XI.  of  this  chapter  (18 ; 
and  in  the  Introduction  2)  who  find  what  they  want  supplied  to  them 
by  nature,  but  have  to  look  for  it  with  care ;  and  there  is  no  such 
predominance  of  the  vowel  over  the  consonant  in  their  language  as 
there  is  in  Polynesian  (Gram.  Sk.,  III.  71). 

It  is  very  instructive  to  observe  that  the  languages  of  the  most 
northern  nations,  whose  life  is  passed  under  the  most  rigorous  con- 
ditions, are  also  marked  with  a  highly  vocalic  character,  the  Eskimo 
(ibid.  II.  11),  the  Samoiede  (ibid.  IV.  68),  the  Sirianian  (ibid.  137), 
the  Tscheremissiaii,  the  Lapponic  (ibid.  125,  156),  the  Finnish 
(ibid.  147).  And  the  same  feature,  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  may 
be  observed  in  the  nomadic  languages,  but  more  in  Yakut  (ibid.  2) 
than  in  Mongolian  (ibid.  35,  46)  or  Tungusian  (ibid.  51). 

Now,  though  all  the  conditions  of  life  for  these  races  are  so 
different  from  those  of  the  Polynesian,  in  one  respect  they  agree  with 
the  latter.  For  as  the  Polynesian  has  no  need  for  thought,  these 
have  little  scope  for  thought,  and  less  scope  the  further  north  they 
live.  So  that  both  are  naturally  little  characterised  by  thoughtful 
habits.  The  inhospitable  region  of  the  northern  races  renders 
necessary  on  their  part  ingenuity  in  acquiring  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  in  the  extreme  north,  the  utmost  skill  in  practising  such  arts  as 
they  have.  But  it  limits  the  range  of  their  interests,  and  furnishes 
little  for  them  to  think  of.  At  the  same  time,  the  long  darkness 
of  the  northern  winters  invites  indoor  occupations  and  promotes 
sociality.  So  that  in  their  languages  as  well  as  in  the  Polynesian, 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  vowel  predominant  over  the  consonant, 
according  to  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  16. 

The  Africans  are  generally  talkative  and  unthinking ;  and  their 
languages  generally  have  large  use  and  development  of  the  vowel 
Kafir  (Gram.  Sk.,  I.  8)  and  Yoruba  (ibid.  24)  have  a  marked  vocalic 
character.  Woloff  has  eight  vowels  distinguished  by  the  grammarian 
(ibid.  25),  Vei  eight  vowels  (ibid.  35),  Oti  nine  vowels  (ibid.  57), 
Barea  eight  vowels  (ibid.  III.  136),  Dinka  eight  (ibid.  143),  Bari 
seven  (ibid.  151) ;  and  Galla  and  Kanuri  have  each  a  decided 
vocalic  tendency  (ibid.  161,  172). 
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Amongst  the  American  languages  other  than  Eskimo,  which  has 
been  mentioned  above,  Choctaw  has  rather  a  vocalic  than  a  consonantal 
character  (ibid.  II.  52) ;  Selish  is  predominantly  consonantal  (ibid. 
60) ;  Otonii  has  nine  vowels,  besides  nasalisations  of  some  of  them, 
and  eighteen  consonants  (ibid.  78) ;  Chiapaneca  seems  to  have  a  vocalic 
character  (ibid.  89),  and  also  Caraib  (ibid.  100) ;  Kiriri  has  twenty-one 
consonants  and  ten  vowels  distinguished  by  the  grammarian,  but  no 
diphthongs  (ibid.  121) ;  Chikito  has  sixteen  consonants,  six  vowels, 
no  concurrence  of  consonants,  and  few  concurrences  of  vowels  (ibid. 
129).  The  other  American  languages  seem  to  have  no  marked 
character  in  this  respect.  With  regard  to  the  habits  of  these  races 
information  is  so  deficient  that  nothing  more  can  be  said  than  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  above  facts  and  the  principle 
of  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  16. 

Chinese  and  Siamese  have  a  vocalic  character  (ibid.  V.  2,  15), 
which  accords  with  the  social  convivial  character  of  the  people. 
Gutzlaff  says  that  the  Chinese  "are  in  general  a  cheerful  people,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  their  meals,  when  all  is  joviality,  and  care  is 
drowned  in  present  enjoyment.  They  then  talk  incessantly,  and 
endeavour  to  exhilarate  their  companions." 1  Burmese  and  Japanese 
are  less  vocalic  (ibid.  20,  40);  Tibetan  has  a  marked  consonantal 
character  (ibid.  31). 

Arabic  is  remarkable  for  the  balanced  use  of  the  consonant  and  the 
vowel,  corresponding  to  the  habits  of  the  Arab,  both  thoughtful  and 
social,  characterised  by  "grave  cheerfulness  and  mirthful  composure."  2 
And  the  proportion  between  the  two  elements  is  much  the  same  in 
the  other  Syro- Arabian  languages  (ibid.  75,  100,  119). 

Greek  is  more  vocalic  than  Latin,  and  Latin  than  Sanskrit  (ibid. 
VI.  60,  80),  and  the  talkativeness  of  the  races  varies  in  similar  pro- 
portion. The  most  talkative  of  the  Indo-European  races  and  the 
least  burdened  with  care  are  the  Celts,  and  in  Celtic  the  vowel  is 
more  predominant  than  in  any  other  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
(ibid.  92). 

The  native  character  of  Teutonic  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of 
the  vowel  utterance  to  the  consonant  utterance  was  similar  to  that  of 
Sanskrit  (ibid.  133) ;  both  vowel  and  consonant  being  less  developed. 
And  to  this  corresponds  the  comparative  taciturnity  of  the  Teuton. 

Old  High  German  had  a  fuller  vocalisation  than  Gothic  (ibid.  137, 
147). 

Lithuanian  is  vocalic,  probably  owing  to  Finnish  influence  (ibid. 
175).  But  Slavonic  shows  a  striking  curtailment  of  vowel  utter- 
ance (ibid.  202). 

Bask  is  vocalic  (ibid.  Bask,  2). 

And  throughout  the  languages  studied  in  this  work  the  phonetic 
characteristics  of  the  language  correspond  to  the  habits  of  the  race  so 
far  as  the  information  of  the  writer  reaches,  according  to  the  principle 
of  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  16. 

1  Gutzlaff's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  486.  2  Palgrave's  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 
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CHAPTEK  IY. 

Decay  of  inflections  and  formative  elements,  tendency  to  detached 
singleness  of  stem,  and  detached  elements  of  definition  and 
connection,  phonetic  decay.  Migrations,  mixtures,  progress  in 
knowledge,  arts,  and  civilisation. 

1.  THE  reduction  of  the  inflections  both  in  fulness  and  in  number 
in  Greek  and  Latin  compared  with  Sanskrit  is  a  striking  feature 
in  those  languages.  The  diminished  fulness  of  the  utterance  of 
the  inflections  cannot  be  attributed  to  foreign  influence;  for  such 
fine  elements,  of  expression  are  just  those  parts  of  a  language 
which  are  liaole  to  be  ignored  by  foreign  speakers.  The  change 
must  be  due  to  some  influence  affecting  the  native  speakers  of 
those  languages ;  and  that  influence  must  have  been  one  from  which 
the  speakers  of  Sanskrit  were  free.  Now  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
migrated  to  distant  lands,  while  the  speakers  of  Sanskrit  remained 
nearer  to  their  native  seats.  And  such  migration  must  have  very 
greatly  enlarged  the  stock  of  ideas  of  the  former,  and  increased  the 
range  of  applications  of  their  words.  The  words  would  thus  acquire 
greater  generality  of  idea ;  for  they  would  be  thought  as  applicable 
to  a  larger  variety  of  objects  of  thought,  and  the  meaning  connected 
with  them  would  become  one  which  was  common  to  a  greater  number 
of  different  applications.  As  the  words  thus  became  more  general 
in  meaning,  and  thought  was  in  some  degree  drawn  away  from  the 
present  object  to  the  more  general  associations  which  it  awakened, 
the  connections  with  the  present  fact,  and  other  specialities  belonging 
to  the  present  object,  would  be  more  weakly  thought.  And  accord- 
ing as  the  fulness  diminished  with  which  these  elements  were  thought 
the  fulness  of  expression  with  which  they  were  uttered  would 
diminish  likewise ;  for  the  lighter  thought  naturally  suggests  the 
lighter  utterance. 

As  the  inflections  thus  tended  to  be  thought  more  abstractly,  they 
would  need  to  be  supplemented  in  particular  instances,  in  which  the 
connection  or  modification  was  not  adequately  expressed  by  the  abstract 
inflection.  The  supplementary  expression,  as  it  represented  a  second 
thought  of  what  the  inflection  denoted,  would  tend  to  be  detached  as 
an  independent  member  of  the  sentence,  and  might  weaken  or  destroy 
the  use  of  the  inflection.  In  this  fashion  the  stronger  elements,  for 
which  originally  there  were  inflections,  would  tend  to  be  expressed. 
For  as  the  inflections  which  originally  expressed  them  became  finer 
and  more  abstract  in  meaning,  they  would  fail  to  give  the  due  expres- 
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sion.  Their  reduced  meaning  might  coincide  with  what  used  to  be 
expressed  by  other  inflections  and  what  these  were  still  sometimes 
used  for.  By  these,  then,  with  the  proper  supplements  when  neces- 
sary, they  would  tend  to  be  expressed,  and  to  fall  out  of  use  them- 
selves. And  thus  the  great  tendency  to  refine  and  to  drop  inflec- 
tions, and  to  supplement  or  replace  them  by  separate  elements,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  its  earliest  appearance  by  the  growing  generality  of 
the  stems,  according  to  the  principle  of  Book  I.,  chap  iv.,  6. 

2.  This  tendency  to  increased  generality  in  the  elements  of  speech 
was  carried  further  by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  arts,  and  civilisation, 
according  to  Book  I.,  chap,  iv.,  8.     And  as  it  increased  the  need  for 
particularisation,  it  developed  in  Greek  the  great  use  of  the  article,  and 
of  particles  which  signalise  the  sentence,  that  distinguish  the  Greek 
language  from  the  Latin,  and  indicate  the  more  general  interests  of 
Greek  thought  (chap,  iii.,  Sect.  XI.,  21). 

3.  A  great  literature  which  is  taken  by  the  educated  classes  as 
giving  a  standard  of  correct  language  powerfully  resists  the  tendencies 
to  change ;  because  a  mode  of  expression  unknown  to  literature  is 
regarded  as  uncouth  and  barbarous.     Such  changes,  however,  are  apt 
gradually  to  come  even  when  the  language  has  been  little  exposed  to 
disturbing  influences ;  for  tendencies  cannot  but  make  themselves  felt 
in  time.     But  they  affect  the  spoken  language  more  readily  than  the 
written,  as  there  is  ordinarily  less  care  for  correctness  in  speaking  than 
in  writing.     So  the  modern  Greek  differs  from  the  ancient  language 
more  as  it  is  spoken  than  as  it  is  written. 

4.  It  is  not  only  the  inflections  which  tend  to  decay  as  the  mean- 
ings of  the   stems  become   more   general;    but  also  the  formative 
elements  added  to  the  root  to  form  the  stem  of  the  primitive  noun  or 
verb.     For  according  to  Book  L,  chap,  iv.,  6,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
common  essence  of  the  various  applications  of  the  stem  to  take  the 
place  of  the  thought  of  the  radical  element,  so  that  this  becomes 
fainter,  and  the  formative  element  of  the  stem  which  is  relative  to 
the  root  must  become  fainter  along  with  it.     The  elements,  however, 
which  continue  to  be  used  to  form  derivatives  from  other  words  will 
of  course  retain  the  strength  of  meaning  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

In  consequence  of  the  weakening  of  the  stem  formatives,  the  variety 
of  forms  of  the  same  inflection  which  was  due  originally  to  the  variety 
of  those  elements  added  to  the  root  to  form  the  stem,  lose  the  reason  of 
their  being.  And  as  the  distinctions  of  the  stem  formatives  tend  to 
disappear,  the  distinctions  of  inflections  which  have  the  same  meaning 
with  different  forms  will  tend  to  disappear,  and  the  most  usual  forms 
to  take  the  place  of  the  others. 

In  the  same  way,  when  it  happens  that  inflections  which  had 
originally  different  meanings  lose  by  the  weakening  of  their  significance 
their  distinctions  of  meaning,  they  will  tend  to  lose  their  difference 
of  form,  and  those  which  are  most  in  use  will  tend  to  prevail  over 
the  rest. 

5.  These  various  changes  are  promoted  by  the  influence  of  foreign 
speakers  failing  to  note  the  finer  elements  of  expression,  and  replacing 
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them  when  necessary  by  coarser  methods,  according  to  Book  L,  chap, 
iv.,  4. 

6.  The  process  above  described  explains  the  various  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  Greek,  and  which  distinguish  the 
modern  from  the  ancient  language. 

Thus  the  dative  inflection  having  a  stronger  meaning  than  any 
other  case  endings,  has  disappeared  from  the  spoken  language.1  For 
in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  above,  its  due  meaning  could 
not  be  maintained  as  an  element  in  the  thought  which  the  word 
expressed  when  thought  was  drawn  away  to  the  more  general  associa- 
tions of  the  stem.  And  being  thought  only  in  part  of  its  significance, 
it  came  to  coincide  in  meaning  with  the  more  abstract  genitive 
inflection,  which  then  naturally  took  its  place.  Or  it  was  supple- 
mented by  the  preposition  «/£,  which  then  reduced  it  to  the  still  more 
abstract  accusative.2 

The  dual  inflections  alfeo  had  too  strong  a  meaning  to  be  maintained. 
And  they  declined  in  significance  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  plural 
inflections,  and  to  be  replaced  by  them. 

There  was  a  general  tendency  to  uniformity  according  as  the 
original  causes  of  the  differences  of  forms  passed  out  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  race. 

Feminine  nouns  ending  in  a  make  the  genitive  singular  in  -a;  3  in 
the  spoken  language;  because  the  dative  having  disappeared  every 
other  case  had  a  except  the  genitive  plural,  which  having  always  had 
-uv  in  all  nouns,  retained  it  in  all.4 

The  inflection  of  the  accusative  singular  being  the  most  abstract  of 
all  the  case  endings,  could  not  bear  much  reduction,  and  almost 
vanished  out  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  spoken  language.  Its 
final  v  in  the  first  and  second  declension  came  to  be  very  faintly 
uttered,  and  the  accusative  singular  of  the  third  declension  lost  the 
sense  of  being  the  accusative,  and  came  to  be  thought  as  the  stem, 
adding  -c,  for  the  nominative  when  it  was  masculine,  so  that  up^cav  was 
replaced  by  ao^ovraj,  but  crarg/;  by  crarg/3a.5  The  genitive  singular 
of  masculines  of  the  first  declension,  instead  of  taking  -oy,  tended  to 
take  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  under  the  assimilating  influence  of 
the  other  cases. 

The  final  g  of  the  plural  tended  to  be  universalised  from  the 
third  declension  so  far  as  to  be  added  in  the  first,  so  that  the  nomi- 
native plural  came  to  end  in  -ai;t  but  when  the  final  vowel  of  the 
stem  is  very  strong,  or  belongs  to  a  foreign  word  to  be  preserved  with 
distinctness,  the  ending  is  more  distinct,  and  ft  is  taken  to  prevent 
hiatus,  so  that  the  ending  is  -d-.c.  The  accusative  plural  is  the  same 
as  the  nominative,  for  there  is  no  sense  of  difference  between  them.6 

The  masculine  nouns  of  the  second  declension  maintain  their 
ancient  forms,  except  that  they  drop  v  in  the  accusative  singular. 
This  shows  a  superior  strength  in  their  inflections  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  8). 

1  Vlachos,  Modern  Greek  Grammar,  pp.  8,  9.  2  Ibid.  p.  83. 

8  Ibid.  p.  10.  4  Ibid.  p.  9.  6  Ibid.  pp.  12,  17. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  10,  12,  18. 
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The  declension  of  neuters  in  -I/AOV,  as  if  they  were  neuters  in  -//<&«,  arose 
from  the  assimilating  influence  of  those  in  -ua,  -,aaro; ;  but  -i/j,o»  is 
preserved  in  the  nominative  accusative  and  vocative  singular.1 

7.  The  article  remained  as  it  was,  for  it  had  no  stem  to  be  changed 
into  a  general   essence  and  weaken   the    inflection.     But  the  noun 
having  no  dative,  the  article  could  not  have  one.2 

The  stems  of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  tended  to 
become  uniformly  Ip-  and  J<r-  in  singular  and  plural,  except  that  the 
nominative  singular  was  E'/OJ  and  ffv  or  IG-J,  the  other  differences  having 
lost  all  significance. 

The  accusative  singular  took  -va,  probably  from  riva.  For  the 
generalising  and  detachment  of  the  stem  produced  in  the  first  and 
second  persons  an  increased  sense  of  personality,  and  this  rendered 
necessary  a  stronger  element  to  express  them  as  objects.  But  it 
weakened  the  distinctive  sense  of  the  case  relations  (1),  and  con- 
sequently the  genitive  and  dative,  both  singular  and  plural,  tended  to 
be  expressed  by  the  accusative.3 

8.  In  the  verb  the  third  plural  present  has  -ow  or  -owi  instead  of 
-ovui ;  because  every  other  tense,  that  is,  the  imperfect  and  the  aorist, 
having  vt  it  prevailed  over  ff.     The  imperfect  is  apt  to  take  a  from  the 
first  aorist,  except  in  the  second  and  third  singular ;  for  in  these  persons 
they  both  have  -eg,  -s,  probably  on  account  of  -sa  being  the  stem  of  the 
second  personal  pronoun.     For  the  same  reason  the  second  singular 
passive   has  -sacti   present,  -sso  imperfect,  following   the   analogy  of 
-era/,  -tro.     The  future  is  expressed  by  da  before  the  present  or  aorist 
subjunctive,  da  being  from  0iXw  JKCC,  or  by  dsXu,  followed  by  present  or 
aorist  infinitive  ;   the  perfect  by  s^u,  pluperfect  by  sfyov,   followed 
by  aorist  infinitive.     In  these  compound  tenses  the  present  infinitive 
active  drops  -v,  and  the  aorist  infinitive  active  is  assimilated  by  chang- 
ing -a/  to  -.=/ ;  in  the  passive  it  is  shortened  by  dropping  -vai.     Con- 
ditional tenses  may  be  expressed  by  Qa,  followed  by  imperfect  or  pluper- 
fect.    The  third  person  imperative  singular  and  plural  is  expressed 
by  a$  =  a£ig  before  the  subjunctive.     The  auxiliaries  were  rendered 
necessary,  according  to  the  principles  above  stated,  by  the  weakened 
inflection  not  being  sufficient  to  express  the  tense  or  mood.      The 
first  aorist  passive  has  a  strange  form,  sometimes  sXutojxa  for  IXu^i/.4 

9.  The  definite  article  is  always  used  before  the  Christian  name, 
and  the  names  of  cities  and  countries.5     "With  the  former  it  particu- 
larises amongst  those  of  the  same  name.     With  the  latter  it  probably 
defines  or  distinguishes  from  what  is  outside  the  limits. 

The  growing  generality  of  words,  as  it  promoted  the  use  of  the 
article  in  ancient  Greek  (2),  extended  the  use  of  it  in  modern 
Greek.  It  also  threw  more  stress  on  the  relative  pronoun ;  because 
the  sense  of  the  present  connections  of  the  noun  which  the  relative 
had  to  express,  was  weakened  in  the  idea  of  the  noun  (1).  And  in 
forming  those  connections,  the  relative  tended  to  grasp  the  noun  more 
strongly,  so  as  to  get  a  sense  of  its  nature  and  be  expressed  by  oao/b; 

i  Vlachos,  p.  18.        2  Ibid.  p.  8.        »  Ibid.  pp.  35,  36.        *  Ibid.  p.  46-51. 

8  Ibid.  pp.  40,  80. 
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instead  of  by  o$.1     The  numeral  st$  (svac)  and  ri$  are  used  for  an 
indefinite  article.1 

10.  In  the  Romance  languages  the  growing  generality  of  words 
rendered  necessary  the  development  of  a  definite  and  of  an  indefinite 
article,  unknown  to  Latin,  to  express  respectively  the  definite  and  the 
indefinite  individual,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  idea  which  the 
noun  expressed.     In  Wallachian  the  definite  article  was  suffixed  to  the 
noun ; 2  which  seems  to  indicate  that  in  itself  the  noun  was  thought 
in  Wallachian  less  generally  than  in  the   other  languages  (compare 
Syriac,  Gram.  Sk.,  V.  112). 

11.  In  the  decay  of  the  formative  elements  of  the  stem  of  the 
noun,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above  (4),  the  fourth  and  fifth 
Latin  declensions  fell  away  in  Romance,  the  fourth  into  the  second, 
the  fifth  into  the  first  or  third.     And  some  nouns  passed  from  one  of 
the  first  three  declensions  to  another.3 

In  the  confusion  of  the  stem  formatives,  the  more  usual  tended  not 
only  to  take  the  place  of  the  less  usual,  but  also  to  bring  with  them 
the  gender  which  usually  belonged  to  them.  Thus  feminines  of  the 
fourth  declension  often  became  masculines  of  the  second. 

Masculines  of  the  first  also  tended  to  become  feminine ;  for  this 
was  the  most  usual  gender  of  nouns  in  -a.  Sometimes  the  common 
essence  of  its  applications  which,  according  to  Book  I.,  chap  iv.,  6, 
the  noun  came  to  express,  suggested  a  different  gender  from  that 
which  belonged  to  the  old  idea  ; 4  as  when  potestas  became  masculine 
from  being  used  to  denote  a  man. 

12.  The  Romance  languages  gave  up  the  distinction  of  a  neuter 
gender  in  the  substantive.5     For  the  life  of  these  nations  had  become 
easier  and  more  passive  than  it  once  was,  so  that  they  dominated 
nature  less  than  of  old  (chap,  iii.,  Sect.  XIII.  2). 

13.  In  the  decay  of  the  inflections  in  the  Romance  languages  the 
other  oblique  case  endings  tended  to  become  as  abstract  as  the  old 
accusative,  and  to  be  replaced  by  prepositions  with  an  accusative. 
And  the  accusative  thus  becoming  the  most  usual  case  tended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  nominative,  according  as  the  distinctive  sense  of  the 
two  cases  grew  weaker  in  the  consciousness.     The  Provencal,  how- 
ever, very  generally  retained  the  nominative  along  with  the  accusa- 
tive ;  and  Old  French  also  sometimes  did  so.     And  the  Italian  and 
Wallachian,  though  retaining  only  one  case,  sometimes  kept  the  nomi- 
native instead  of  the  accusative.6      Perhaps  these  failures   of   the 
accusative  to  overcome  the  nominative  were  due  to  its  having  had 
a  longer  struggle  with  the  other  cases,  so  as  not  to  gain  the  same 
predominance  in  the  language. 

The  Italian  ablative  preposition  da,  contracted  from  de  ad,  is  in- 
teresting.7 Ad  gives  motion  to  de,  so  as  to  distinguish  of  and  from 
by  the  motion  in  the  latter  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  8). 

1  Vlachos,  pp.  40,  80. 

a  Diez,  Gram,  der  Romanischen  Sprachen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  15,  16. 

3  Ibid.  p.  16.  4  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  24,  25.  5  Ibid.  p.  4. 

f  Ibid.  p.  5-9.  7  Ibid.  p.  27. 
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14.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  pronouns  a  nominative  for  the 
most  part  maintained  itself,  and  that  the  oblique  case  which  prevailed 
was  not  the  accusative,  but,  according  to  Diez's  view  of  -ui,  the  dative 
in   the  singular,  and  the  genitive  in  the  plural.     In   Spanish  and 
Portuguese,   however,   the    accusative  prevailed    over   all   the    cases 
both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural.     In  Proven9al  the  accusative 
was  used  in  all  the  oblique  cases,  as  well  as  the  dative  in  the  singular 
and  the  genitive  in  the  plural     In  French  the  accusative  prevailed 
over  all  the  cases  in  the  plural.1 

The  pronouns  always  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  inflections  than  the 
nouns,  because  the  fineness  of  the  thought  of  the  stem  left  more  room 
for  that  of  the  inflection  in  the  idea.  And  therefore  they  generally 
maintained  the  sense  of  the  subject  so  as  to  distinguish  the  nominative. 

Perhaps  the  sense  of  attention  directed  to,  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  pronoun  (Def.  7),  imparted  to  every  relation  of  which  a  pronoun 
was  object  a  dative  element,  which  in  the  decay  of  the  inflections  was 
maintained  by  the  nature  of  the  pronoun  (Gram.  Sk.,  IV.  10) ;  and 
this,  when  directed  to  a  plural  pronoun,  was  thought  not  as  compre- 
hending the  plurality  in  its  aim,  but  as  affecting  the  parts  of  the 
plurality  which  were  included  in  the  plurality  as  in  a  genitive. 

The  Wallachian  genitive  of  a  defined  noun  both  in  singular  and 
plural,  taking  for  its  preposition  a  ( =  ad),  whereas  that  of  an  unde- 
fined noun  takes  the  usual  preposition  de,2  shows  that  pronominal 
demonstration  favours  the  dative  element,  making  the  genitive  rela- 
tion to  be  thought  as  attached  to,  or  belonging  to. 

The  Spanish  article,  when  used  M'ith  an  adjective  for  an  abstract 
noun,  and  the  Spanish  demonstrative  and  the  Portuguese  demon- 
strative, retained  a  form  for  the  neuter.  The  latter  in  the  remote 
demonstrative  esse  changed  the  stem,  the  neuter  being  isso.B 

The  Spanish,  and  still  more  the  Portuguese,  were  comparatively 
secluded  from  the  influence  of  foreign  invasion ;  and  perhaps  to  this 
is  due  this  fuller  retention  of  gender.  Diez  remarks  that  Portuguese 
preserved  the  ancient  forms  better  than  Spanish,  which  was  more 
exposed  to  Bask  influence.4  But  they  both  and  Prove^al  preserved 
them  better  than  the  other  languages. 

15.  Of  the  active  verb,  the  Romance  languages  retain  the  present, 
imperfect,  and  perfect,  indicative  in  the  written  languages.     In  some 
spoken  dialects  the  perfect  has  been  impaired,  and  retains  only  some 
of  the  personal  forms.     In  others  it  has  quite  disappeared  and  is 
replaced  by  habeo  with  the  past  participle,  or  by  facio  with  the  infini- 
tive, like  English  did  love. 

The  pluperfect  appears  in  Italian  only  in  fora  (fueram).  But  it  is 
preserved  complete  in  Proven9al,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  It  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  French. 

The  future  indicative  has  disappeared,  leaving  only  fia  (fiam)  in 
Italian,  and  er  (ero)  in  Provei^al  and  French. 

1  Diez,  ii.  p.  81-88.  2  Ibid.  p.  54.  3  Ibid.  pp.  32,  92,  93,  97. 

*  Ibid.  i.  p.  98. 
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The  present  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  are  retained  in  all  the  lan- 
guages, while  the  imperfect  and  perfect  have  disappeared.  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  alone  retained  the  future  subjunctive. 

The  imperative  second  person  singular  remains  in  all  the  languages 
also  the  infinitive  present,  and  the  gerund  in  -do.  The  second  plural 
imperative  is  only  in  Proven£al,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  In 
Wallachian  only  is  there  a  trace  of  the  supine.  The  present  parti- 
ciple remains,  but  almost  always  as  an  adjective,  its  place  as  parti- 
ciple being  taken  by  the  gerund ;  the  future  participle  is  found  in  a 
few  instances  as  a  Latinism. 

The  inflections  of  the  pluperfect  indicative,  and  the  imperfect, 
perfect,  and  future,  subjunctive,  having  by  phonetic  decay  almost 
entirely  lost  their  distinctions  of  form,  disappeared,  according  to  the 
principle  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iv.,  9,  from  those  languages  which  were 
more  exposed  to  the  effects  of  foreign  invasion ;  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive, or  in  ProvenQal,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  the  pluperfect 
indicative,  being  sometimes  used  for  the  imperfect  subjunctive.  But 
generally  they  came  to  be  expressed  with  an  auxiliary. 

The  inflection  of  the  future  indicative,  when  weakened  by  the 
growing  generality  of  the  stem  (1),  was  not  sufficient  to  express  the 
strong  thought  of  the  future,  and  it  was  replaced  by  an  auxiliary 
habeo,  preceded  by  the  infinitive.  This  auxiliary,  when  used  with 
the  past  participle  to  express  a  past  tense,  went  first,. because  it  was 
the  subjective  part  of  the  expression,  and  the  subject  was  clear  of  the 
past  action.  But  when  used  in  the  present  tense  with  the  infinitive 
to  express  a  future,  or  in  the  past  tense  with  the  infinitive  to  express 
a  past  future  or  conditional,  it  followed  the  infinitive  because  the 
subject  was  thought  as  engaged  with  anticipation  of  the  action,  and 
was  therefore  expressed  as  determined  by  it  (Def.  23).  And  so  fully 
was  the  subject  thought  as  engaged  with  the  anticipation  that  the 
auxiliary  coalesced  with  the  infinitive  into  one  word.1 

16.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  present  tense  the  accent  of  the 
Romance  verb  tended  to  move  forward  from  the  antepenult  to  the 
penult,  as  if  the  word  had  come  to  express  a  less  simple  idea  (Def. 
27),  and  the  person  had  come  to  be  felt  as  a  more  distinct  element  so 
as  to  attract  the  accent.  Now  this  would  follow  from  the  growing 
detachment  of  the  stem  as  it  tended  to  be  thought  in  the  common 
essence  of  its  applications,  according  to  Book  I.,  chap,  iv.,  6.  But  in 
the  other  moods  and  tenses  the  stem  was  kept  more  particular  by 
taking  up  the  elements  of  mood  and  tense  in  their  reduced  condition. 
And  the  union  between  the  stem  and  these  elements  being  closer  than 
it  was  of  old  by  reason  of  their  reduction,  gave  more  weight  to  the 
stem  and  increased  its  attraction  for  the  accent,  so  that  its  movement 
forward  was  checked  or  reversed.2  The  root  of  the  verb,  however,  by 
tending  to  be  thought  in  the  common  essence  of  all  its  applications,  was 
liable  to  lose  its  verbal  nature  (22),  and  then  the  subjoined  verbal 
elements  were  stronger,  and  had  more  attraction  for  the  accent.3 

1  Diez,  ii.  p.  117-123.          2  Ibid.  pp.  126,  127.  3  Ibid.  pp.  131,  136. 
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The  passive  inflection  came  to  be  too  weak  to  express  the  passive, 
and  was  replaced  by  various  auxiliaries.1 

17.  The  lightness  of  pronominal  elements  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  Celtic  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI  114,  115,  131)  may  be  traced  also  in  the 
Romance  languages. 

It  was  probably  the  strong  subjectivity  of  the  verb  which  in  French 
weakened  the  negative  element  preceding  it,  and  rendered  necessary  a 
supplementary  negative  after  it ;  for  the  former  negative  separated  the 
verb  from  the  subject. 

The  substantive  in  the  Romance  languages  precedes  the  adjective 
oftener  than  it  follows  ;  but  when  the  attribute  affects  the  main  part  of 
the  elements  of  the  idea  of  the  substantive  the  adjective  may  precede.2 

18.  The  Romance  phonesis  is  soft  and  vocalic,  the  tenuis  being 
liable  to  become  a  medial,  and  the  medial  a  vowel,  and  the  surd  breath 
of  aspiration  to  be  given  up,3  and  both  these  characters  are  stronger 
in  Italian  than  in  the  other  languages.     This  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
ease  and  social  pleasure  which  resulted  from   the   civilisation  and 
affluence  of   these   parts   of   the  Roman  empire  (preceding  chapter, 
XV.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  southern  dialects  of  Italian  are  more 
vocalic  and  softer  than  the  northern,  whether  this  be  due  to  climate 
or  to  a  greater  mixture  in  the  north  with  northern  races.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  soft  utterance  the  Romance  languages  do  not  tolerate 
hiatus ; 4  it  requires  too  strong  and  definite  a  muscular  action  in 
changing  the  position  of  the  organs  (ibid.  III.  92). 

19.  In  Modern  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  curtailment  of 
vowel  utterance  compared  with  the  ancient  language,  as  if  there  was 
a  diminution  of  social  vivacity  in  the  race.     Thus  »j,  u,  ?/,  and  01  are 
all  sounded  i,  «/  =  e,ou  =  u;  au  =  av,  and  eu  —  eVj  before  vowels,  medials, 
and  liquids,  otherwise  af  and  ef ;  rtv  —  <>/,  uv  =  off. 

There  is  little  relaxation  of  consonant  utterance  ;  &  and  d  are  aspi- 
rated, and  7  before  the  close  vowels  s,  /,  and  u,  becomes  y.b  "All 
consonants  are  pronounced  by  the  Greeks  with  the  utmost  force 
and  distinctness  of  which  they  admit."6 

20.  The  great  change  of  thought  which  was  promoted  by  advance 
in  knowledge,  arts,  and  civilisation,  gave  increasing  singleness  to  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  primitive  word  in  Romance  (Book  L,  chap,  iv., 
8).     Derivative  words  felt  as  such,  because  formed  with  derivative 
suffixes  still  in  use  to  form  derivatives,  have  not  this  singleness.     On 
the  contrary,  the  primitive  has  acquired  such  distinct  singleness  that 
it  is  in  a  certain  degree  detached  from  the  derivative  suffix,  so  that 
this  must  be  syllabic,  and  is  generally  accented.7     But  the  growing 
singleness   of   old  words   produced  some  interesting  effects   in   the 
Romance  languages. 

The  accent  (Def.  27)  is  on  the  point  where  the  sense  of  the  whole 

1  Diez,  ii.  pp.  127,  128.         2  Ibid.  iii.  p.  450-453.  8  Ibid.  i.  p.  289-305. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  82,  198.  B  Vlachos,  p.  2-4.       6  Geldart,  Mod.  Greek,  p.  74. 

7  Diez,  ii.  p.  278. 
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word  is  a  maximum,  and  it  strikes  the  vowel  with  a  force  of  utterance 
due  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  word.  According  as  the  common 
essence  takes  the  place  of  the  radical  idea  (Book  I.,  chap,  iv.,  6-8),  the 
whole  idea  of  the  word  becomes  more  concentrated  at  the  maximum 
point,  and  prompts  additional  expression  where  the  accent  strikes  the 
word.  The  accented  vowel,  if  it  be  i  or  u,  tends  to  be  not  only 
accented  but  opened,  to  e  or  o,  so  as  to  be  a  fuller  utterance  ;  in  French 
it  is  half  opened,  so  as  to  become  ei  (changed  to  oi)  or  ou,  but  u  becomes 

0  before  a  nasal ;  if  it  be  e  or  o,  it  gets  additional  force  from  being 
preceded  by  a  compression  (Def.  26)  which  produces  the  closer  vowel 

1  or  u,  so  that  it  becomes  ie  or  uo,  ue  in  Spanish ;  if  it  be  a  the  com- 
pression tends  to  change  a  to  e,  but  more  frequently  in  French  than 
in  the  other  languages ;  a  remains  unchanged  before  ra  and  n,  into 
which  it  passes  as  a  nasalisation. 

In  position  before  two  consonants  these  leave  less  room  for  addition 
to  the  accented  vowel;  but  in  Spanish  and  Wallachian  this  is  not 
such  a  bar  to  the  increase  as  in  the  others.  The  long  vowels  do  not 
admit  of  increase  like  the  short  ones ;  but  in  French  e  is  apt  to 
become  ei  changed  to  oi,  and  5  to  become  ou  changed  to  eu.  Wal- 
lachian can  subjoin  a  to  e  and  o,  short,  long,  and  in  position.1 

Owing  to  the  vocalic  character  of  Komance  utterance  a  vowel 
in  contact  with  a  consonant  affects  the  utterance  of  the  consonant 
as  in  Celtic  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  93),  so  that  it  is  apt  to  be  uttered  with 
the  volition  present  to  utter  the  vowel,  the  vowel  which  is  to  follow 
the  consonant  making  itself  felt  before  it.  This  is  increased  by  the 
additional  expression  accompanying  accentuation  before  the  con- 
sonant ;  so  that  by  attraction  of  i  from  a  following  syllable  a  is  often 
changed  to  ai,  ei,  ie,  or  e.1 

The  absorption  of  the  word  into  the  accented  syllable  which  arose 
from  the  growing  singleness  of  the  idea  was  accompanied  by  an  abbre- 
viation after  the  accented  syllable,  which  is  especially  remarkable  in 
French  and  Proven£al.2 

21.  In  Celtic  also,  as  in  Romance  (12),  the  neuter  gender  was  given 
up,  so  that  in  modern  Celtic  all  nouns  are  either  masculine  or  femi- 
nine (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  109).     This  agrees  with  the  easy  passive  character 
of  the  Celt,  who  dominated  nature  less  than  the  Teuton  (preceding 
chapter,  XIII.) 

The  loss  of  the  cases  of  the  noun  in  British  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  113) 
is  doubtless  due  to  foreign  influence  (Book  I.,  chap,  iv.,  4),  from  which 
Irish  was  comparatively  free.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  Roman  civilisa- 
tion was  in  part  the  cause  of  the  greater  softness  of  British  utterance 
(preceding  chapter,  XV.  2),  according  to  Book  L,  chap,  iv.,  9. 

To  foreign  influence  also  doubtless  is  due  the  auxiliary  prefixes  of 
the  verb  in  Celtic  (Gram.  Sk.,  VII.  117). 

Celtic  also  developed  an  article  (ibid.  109,  110,  130)  in  the  grow- 
ing generality  of  thought  (above,  2,  10). 

22.  The  Teutonic  weak  declension  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  144)  appears 

1  Diez,  i.  p.  146-172.  2  Ibid.  p.  197. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  nouns  affected  with  it  to  be  due  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  thought  to  the  associations  of  the  noun  from  its  present 
•connections  ;  which  weakens  that  part  of  the  substantive  idea  in  which 
the  substantive  object  is  thought  as  in  the  connections  of  the  fact 
(Del  4),  and  renders  necessary  an  arthritic  element  to  put  it  in 
•connection.  It  was  therefore  developed  by  the  growing  generality  of 
.thought  and  the  tendency  to  substitute  a  common  essence  for  the 
radical  idea,  according  to  Book  I.,  chap,  iv.,  6.  The  weak  conjugation 
in  Teutonic  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  159)  is  another  consequence  of  the  same 
•cause,  by  virtue  of  which,  as  in  Romance  (above,  lo),  the  radical  part 
in  becoming  a  common  essence  lost  its  verbal  succession,  and  this  had 
to  be  subjoined. 

It  is  probably  to  the  influence  of  foreign  speakers  not  accustomed  to 
.a  relative  pronoun  that  the  cumbrous  expression  of  the  relative  in 
Teutonic  is  due  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  156).  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Teutonic,  like  modern  Greek,  and  no  doubt  from  the  same  cause, 
developed  a  stronger  relative  (9),  and  that  as  this  was  oToIog  in  Greek, 
so  it  was  liveleilis  (quails)  in  Teutonic  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  154).  Probably 
to  the  influence  of  the  northern  nations,  who  had  only  a  past  and  a 
present  tense  (preceding  chapter,  V.  1),  the  loss  of  the  future  is  due  ; 
for  in  Gothic  and  Old  High  German  the  Greek  and  Latin  future  is 
-rendered  by  the  present  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  157). 

Such  an  influence  would  also  promote  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs 
(ibid.  162),  according  to  Book  I.,  chap,  iv.,  4  ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
passive  voice  (ibid.  167). 

The  growing  generality  of  thought  required  an  article  in  all  the 
Teutonic  languages  ;  and  in  Norse,  as  in  Wallachian  (above,  10),  it 
was  suffixed  to  the  noun  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  171). 

23.  The  Slavonic,  and  still  more  the  Lithuanian  numerals,  as  if 
comparatively  little  used,  remained  particular,  so  as  to  be  less  ab- 
stracted from  the  objects  numbered  (ibid.   183,  212  ;  see  preceding 
chapter,   XIII.   4).      But  also  throughout  Lithuanian  and   Slavonic 
there  are  fewer  marks  of  growing  generality  of  thought  than  in  the 
-other  modern    Indo-European   languages.     The  inflections  of  nouns 
and  verbs  are  less  weakened  and  reduced  in  these  than  in  the  others  ; 
they  retain  the  dual  number  ;  and  they  have  only  a  partially  developed 
.article    (Gram.    Sk.,  VI.  184,    188,  195,   207,  208,  214-216,  223). 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  narrower  range  of  ideas,  and  therefore  less 
growth  of  general  associations  with  the  nominal  or  verbal  stem,  tend- 
ing to  weaken  in  the  idea  of  the  word  the  particularities  of  the 
present  instance,  or  to  require  a  particularising  element. 

24.  One  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  the  principles  of 
Book    I.,    chap,    iv.,    is   what   has   been  called   the  umlaut  in  the 
Teutonic   languages   (ibid.    142,   173).     This  appeared  only  in  later 
times,  when   the  inflections  were  going  to  decay.     It  was   a  partial 
-absorption  of  a  formative  element  into  the  accented  syllable  of  the 
root,   and  is  quite  analogous  to   the  strengthening  of    the  accented 
vowel  in  Romance  (above,  20),  owing  to   the  concentration  of  the 
idea  which  the  word  expressed.     The  same  cause  is  operative  in  both 
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cases ;  the  growing  singleness  of  idea  as  a  common  essence  took  the 
place  of  the  old  radical  idea  and  became  more  concentrated  as  the 
race  advanced  in  knowledge,  arts,  and  civilisation  (Book  I.,  chap,  iv., 
8).  The  difference  of  the  result  in  Teutonic  from  what  it  was  in 
Romance  was  due  to  the  more  spreading  action  of  Teutonic  thought 
in  consequence  of  which  the  formative  element  came  to  affect  the 
root  even  through  an  intervening  syllable  (Gram.  Sk.,  VI.  142,  173). 
And  thus  the  principles  of  Book  I.,  chap,  iv.,  are  found  to  explain 
the  great  changes  to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  language  where  the 
mental  power  of  the  race  admits,  and  its  migrations  and  progress  have 
been  such  as  promote,  a  marked  generality  of  idea ;  as  those  of  the 
other  chapters  of  that  Book  have  been  found  to  be  general  laws 
governing  the  structure  of  language  so  far  as  the  information  available 
in  this  work  enables  them  to  be  tested. 


APPENDIX: 


Comparison  of  the  Mental  Powers  of  Man  with  the  Intelligence  of 
Lower  Vertebrate  Animals. 

LANGUAGE  is  the  prerogative  of  man,  and  a  study  of  its  principles 
would  hardly  be  complete  at  the  present  day  without  an  effort  to  see 
what  light  it  throws  on  man's  essential  superiority  in  thought  to  all 
other  creatures.  For  at  the  present  day  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution 
has  given  a  new  interest  to  the  comparison  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  with  the  intelligence  which  is  manifested  by  the  lower  animals. 
The  importance,  however,  of  such  a  study  is  quite  irrespective  of  that 
theory,  and  it  may  be  carried  on  without  any  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  species.  For  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  that 
question,  the  fact  is  patent  that  comparative  anatomy  and  comparative 
physiology  set  before  us  a  great  course  of  development  in  structure 
and  function  from  the  lowest  animal  to  the  highest,  whether  we  con- 
ceive that  this  is  due  to  distinct  acts  of  creation  or  to  natural  laws  of 
evolution.  And  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  thorough  scientific 
knowledge  of  a  structure  or  a  function  in  any  species  of  animals  can 
be  obtained  only  by  the  comparative  method,  which  studies  them  in 
the  light  of  the  great  series  of  animal  development. 

Now  mind  as  a  power  in  human  nature,  and  the  brain  as  its  instru- 
ment, form  no  exception  to  this  rule.  For  though  thought  be  not 
regarded  as  a  function  of  the  brain,  yet  it  is  the  function  of  the  brain 
to  minister  to  the  acts  of  thought,  so  that  cerebral  action  is  the  condi- 
tion of  mental  action.  Between  these  two  actions  there  must  be  an 
exact  correspondence ;  so  that  both  must  be  studied  if  we  would 
understand  either.  And  that  study  must  be  carried  through  the 
series  of  animal  life,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done,  in  order  that  it  may 
have  a  solid  basis.  When  the  correspondences  of  cerebral  structure 
and  animal  intelligence  have  been  ascertained,  we  shall  have  the  out- 
lines of  a  truly  scientific  psychology  legible  in  the  structure  of  the 
human  brain.  This,  however,  is  at  present  a  distant  prospect. 
Before  it  is  realised,  the  development  of  intelligence  in  the  lower 
animals  must  be  known  in  order  to  be  compared  with  the  development 
of  the  brain.  And  though  the  latter  is  well  known,  of  the  former 
scarcely  anything  is  known  with  the  scrutinising  analysis  which  is 
necessary.  For  just  as  in  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  the  great 
effort  is  to  distinguish  the  essential  powers  of  the  mind  from  the  mere 
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association  of  mental  states ;  so  in  the  study  of  animal  intelligence 
the  great  effort  must  be  to  distinguish  its  powers  from  those  con- 
genital associations  which  are  called  instinct.  Mere  observation  with- 
out such  analysis  is  misleading  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  action  of  the 
rational  faculties  of  man  which  may  not  be  simulated  by  animal 
instinct.  And  it  may  be  long  before  this  attractive  field  of  investiga- 
tion has  been  at  all  adequately  worked.  Meanwhile,  however,  our 
views  of  truth  must  be  harmonised  with  the  best  knowledge  that  we 
have,  and  provisional  anticipations  formed  of  what  seems  likely  to 
prove  true. 

Such  a  provisional  anticipation  the  present  writer  ventured  to  offer 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for 
November  1874.  And  though  it  is  so  meagre  and  imperfect,  he  sub- 
joins it  entire  with  some  slight  corrections  and  additions  as  preparatory 
to  the  consideration' of  what  it  is  that  makes  language  peculiar  to 
man. 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  POWERS  OF  THOUGHT  IN  VERTE- 
BRATE ANIMALS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THEIR  BRAIN. 

Although  Mind  can  never  be  identified  with  Matter,  nor  the  acts 
and  states  of  the  mind  reduced  to  acts  and  states  of  the  brain,  yet  as 
the  latter  are  the  physical  antecedents  of  the  former,  the  study  of  the 
one  class  of  phenomena  is  calculated  to  give  light  and  guidance  in  the 
study  of  the  other.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  consider 
some  general  outlines  of  the  development  of  the  powers  of  thought 
in  vertebrate  animals  in  connection  with  the  development  of  their 
"brain,  in  the  hope  that  such  a  general  view  may  throw  some  light, 
both  on  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  on  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

An  obvious  characteristic  of  mental  action  in  the  lower  animals  as 
compared  with  the  higher  is,  that  it  is  to  so  large  an  extent  instinctive. 
Now  the  nature  of  such  instinctive  action  as  involves  thought  may  be 
well  studied  in  the  case  of  the  beaver,  though  his  mental  action  is  not 
limited  to  instincts.  The  following  is  an  instructive  account  given  by 
Mr.  Broderip  of  one  which  he  kept  in  his  house.  I  quote  it  from  Dr. 
Carpenter's  work  on  "  Mental  Physiology,"  p.  92. 

"  The  building  instinct  showed  itself  immediately  it  was  let  out  of  its 
cage  and  materials  were  placed  in  its  way  ;  and  this  before  it  had  been  a 
week  in  its  new  quarters.  Its  strength  even  before  it  was  half  grown  was 
great  It  would  drag  along  a  large  sweeping-brush  or  a  warming-pan, 
grasping  the  handle  with  its  teeth,  so  that  the  load  came  over  its  shoulder, 
and  advancing  in  an  oblique  direction  till  it  arrived  at  the  point  where  it 
wished  to  place  it.  The  long  and  large  materials  were  always  taken  first 
and  two  of  the  longest  were  generally  laid  crosswise,  with  one  of  the  ends 
of  each  touching  the  wall,  and  the  other  end  projecting  out  into  the  room. 
The  area  formed  by  the  cross-brushes  and  the  wall  lie  would  fill  up  with 
luiml-brushes,  rush-baskets,  boots,  books,  sticks,  cloths,  dried  turf,  or  any- 
thing portable.  As  the  work  grew  high  he  supported  himself  on  his  tail, 
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which  propped  him  up  admirably  •  and  he  would  often,  after  laying  on  one 
of  his  building  materials,  sit  up  over  against  it,  appearing  to  consider  his 
work,  or,  as  the  country  people  say,  'judge  it.'  This  pause  was  sometimes 
followed  by  changing  the  position  of  the  material  'judged,'  and  sometimes 
it  was  left  in  its  place.  After  he  had  piled  up  his  materials  in  one  part  of 
the  room  (for  he  generally  chose  the  same  place),  he  proceeded  to  wall  up 
the  space  between  the  feet  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  which  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  it,  high  enough  on  its  legs  to  make  the  bottom  a  roof  for 
him,  using  for  this  purpose  dried  turf  and  sticks,  which  he  laid  very  even, 
and  filling  up  the  interstices  with  bits  of  coal,  hay,  cloth,  or  anything  he 
could  pick  up.  This  last  place  he  seemed  to  appropriate  lor  his  dwelling  ; 
the  former  work  seemed  to  be  intended  for  a  dam." 

Here  we  see  that  though  the  labours  of  the  beaver  in  its  natural 
condition  seem  to  be  full  of  purpose  and  guided  by  a  wonderfully 
intelligent  reference  to  the  end  which  they  are  to  serve,  the  animal  is 
really  urged  to  form  its  constructions  by  an  impulse  which  is  quite 
irrespective  of  that  end  and  purpose.  Mr.  Broderip's  beaver  can 
hardly  have  had  any  idea  of  a  dam  acting  as  such,  connected  with  its 
successive  acts  of  construction,  and  guiding  those  acts  as  what  they 
were  to  realise ;  for  its  surroundings  were  inconsistent  with  such  an 
idea.  And  if  its  successive  acts  were  not  quite  independent  of  such 
an  idea,  they  would  not  have  been  performed  under  the  circumstances. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  labours  of  the  beaver  were  far  from 
being  destitute  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  had  a 
very  distinct  idea  of  the  particular  step  of  construction  in  which  it 
was  engaged,  and  to  have  been  careful  to  make  its  work  conform  to 
that  idea.  Each  constructive  act  was  in  continuation  of  what  had 
been  already  done,  and  its  regulative  idea  was  suggested  by  the  then 
state  of  the  work.  But  the  realisation  of  each  such  idea  was  sought 
in  succession  as  an  end,  without  reference  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
entire  series  of  actions. 

In  our  own  mental  constitution  we  are  familiar  with  a  process  by 
which  means  come  to  be  sought  for  themselves  without  reference  to 
the  end  which  they  subserve ;  the  desire  having  been  transferred  from 
the  end  which  was  originally  its  object  to  the  means  which  have  been 
successfully  used  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  money  which 
was  first  prized  only  for  what  it  could  purchase  comes  gradually  to  be 
desired  for  itself,  and  is  sometimes  preferred  to  anything  that  it  could 
buy,  the  means  having  become  the  end,  and  the  original  end  being 
comparatively  disregarded.  And  in  truth  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
objects  which  we  seek  in  mature  life,  are  examples  of  desire  similarly 
transferred.  In  such  cases  the  means  successfully  used  to  attain  the 
object  of  our  desire  become  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  pleasure 
of  that  attainment,  so  that  a  sense  of  such  gratification  combines  with 
the  thought  of  those  means,  and  forms  part  of  the  idea  of  them  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  this  takes  place  the  means  attract  to  themselves  the 
desire,  and  are  sought  as  an  end.  When  a  variety  of  ends  are  attained 
by  similar  means,  as  when  money  is  found  to  purchase  all  other  com- 
modities, then  a  corresponding  variety  of  desires  become  combined 
with  the  idea  of  those  means,  and  the  compound  attractiveness  which 
they  thus  acquire  is  different  from  any  of  the  original  desires,  and 
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may  supplant  them  all.  But  when  the  same  means  continue  to  be 
used  only  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end,  it  is  the  gratification  of 
the  original  desire  which  is  combined  with  them,  and  this  desire, 
after  having  sought  the  means,  goes  on  to  seek  the  end.  The  desire 
which  is  transferred  from  an  end  to  the  means  whereby  it  is  habitually 
attained,  might,  when  the  means  have  become  an  end,  be  transferred 
again  to  the  habitual  means  of  their  attainment.  And  so  a  succession 
of  means  might  come  to  be  sought,  each  one  for  its  own  sake  attract- 
ing action  after  the  other,  and  leading  to  the  attainment  of  the  original 
end.  And  this  process  as  it  grew  might  be  transmitted  to  offspring  as 
an  hereditary  tendency,  so  as  to  generate  an  instinct ;  though  there 
are  some  instincts  which  could  not  have  been  originated  in  this  way. 
Now  in  human  nature,  according  as  such  series  of  acts  become  more 
and  more  habitual  and  easy,  they  are  performed  with  less  and  less 
thought,  till  at  length  they  may  be  performed  without  any  thought 
at  all,  being  guided  only  by  sensation.  But  when  they  do  engage 
thought,  that  thought  generally  involves  intelligent  purpose ;  and  the 
mind  thinks  not  only  the  present  act  but  what  that  act  will  effect. 
The  peculiarity  of  instinctive  action,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  is 
that  it  is  not  an  unthinking  hereditary  habit  connected  only  with 
sensation,  but  that  each  successive  act  is  performed  with  thought; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  thought  is  confined  to  the  present  act,  or  at 
most  includes  very  little  beyond  it.  The  native  impulse  or  desire 
seeks  each  step  in  succession  irrespective  of  the  result  of  the  whole, 
because  thought  cannot  take  in  the  end  of  the  series. 

But  this  limited  scope  of  thought,  which  is  unable  to  take  in  a 
series  of  acts,  is  far  from  being  characteristic  of  the  intelligence  of 
vertebrate  animals  in  general.  On  the  contrary,  those  which  have  a 
more  developed  brain  plainly  exhibit  in  their  actions  intelligent 
purpose,  a  power  of  thinking  the  means  in  connection  with  the  end, 
so  as  to  have  present  to  their  consciousness  a  sense  of  a  series  of  acts 
leading  to  a  desired  result.  Of  this  many  examples  might  be  given, 
but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  as  an  illustration  of  it  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  dog  from  Mr.  Watson's  book,  on  the  "  Eeasoning  Power 
in  Animals,"  p.  130. 

"  Count  Tilesius,  a  Eussian  traveller,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  relates  a  most  remarkable  proceeding  of  a  dog  of  his, 
which  he  himself  witnessed.  The  dog  in  one  of  his  excursions  from  home 
had  been  worried  by  an  animal  of  greater  strength  than  himself,  and 
returned  crest-fallen.  For  some  time  afterwards  it  was  observed  that  he 
abstained  from  eating  half  of  the  food  given  him,  but  carried  away  the 
other  half  and  laid  it  up  as  a  private  store.  When  he  had  gone  on  thus 
for  some  days,  he  one  day  went  out  and  gathered  round  him  several  dogs 
of  the  neighbourhood,  whom  he  brought  to  his  home  and  feasted  on  his 
hoard.  This  singular  assemblage  attracted  the  count's  attention.  He 
watched  their  movements,  saw  them  all  go  out  together,  and  followed  them 
at  a  distance.  They  proceeded  deliberately  onwards  through  several 
streets  till  they  came  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  leader,  they  all  fell  upon  a  large  dog,  whom  they 
punished  with  great  severity." 

"Now  this  series  of  actions  is  of  such  rare  or  merely  occasional 
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occurrence  in  the  life  of  a  dog,  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  by  that  process  of  association  which  grows  out  of 
frequent  repetition,  the  gratification  of  attaining  the  end  had 
mingled  with  the  thought  of  all  the  means,  and  rendered  them  in 
themselves  attractive  in  succession.  There  may,  indeed,  be  in  the 
dog,  as  a  gregarious  animal,  an  inherited  tendency  to  look  for  help  in 
circumstances  which  make  help  needful,  and  possibly  a  tendency  to 
court  the  alliance  of  other  dogs  by  giving  them  food,  though  this  is 
more  probably  due  to  his  own  intelligent  sense  of  their  feelings.  But 
the  further  step  of  saving  his  food  instead  of  eating  it  can  hardly  be 
an  instinctive  impulse  awakened  by  the  circumstances  but  without 
conscious  purpose  ;  for  it  requires  so  strong  an  impulse  that  the 
instinct  should  be  one  in  full  action,  and  therefore  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  sense  of  injury  would  arouse  the  instinct  of  revenge. 
This  from  inherited  or  acquired  association  would  be  followed  by  a 
desire  for  help.  This  would  suggest  the  giving  of  food,  and  this  the 
storing  of  food.  And  each  time  that  food  was  present  the  sight  of  it 
might  awaken  these  thoughts  in  succession.  But  if  it  was  only  in 
succession  that  the  dog  could  have  these  thoughts,  losing  the  con- 
sciousness of  each  as  he  passed  to  the  next,  the  original  desire  for 
vengeance,  which  would  mingle  in  some  degree  with  the  second 
thought,  and  perhaps  might  even  tincture  the  third,  would  be  so  faint 
in  the  fourth,  if  it  were  present  at  all,  that  the  strong  instinct  of  eat- 
ing the  food  would  prevail  over  the  mere  idea  of  storing  it.  That 
there  might  be  an  active  desire  to  store  the  food  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  the  dog  abstain  from  it,  there  must  have  been  present  to  his 
consciousness  along  with  the  idea  of  storing  it  a  thought  of  giving  it 
.to  the  other  dogs,  and  gaining  their  help  to  gratify  his  revenge.  He 
must  have  had  a  power  of  thinking  a  particular  act  as  a  part  of  a 
•series,  combining  with  the  idea  of  that  act  a  thought  of  the  series  of 
.acts  leading  to  their  result. 

Xow  wherein  does  this  differ  from  the  power  which  the  human 
mind  possesses  of  forming  a  plan  to  attain  an  end  1  If  what  has  been 
stated  contains  the  whole  of  the  action  of  intelligence  which  was 
involved  in  the  proceedings  of  the  dog,  then  those  proceedings  reveal 
only  a  power  of  thinking,  as  a  whole,  a  series  of  acts,  each  with  its 
•effect,  and  all  with  their  result.  But  the  human  mind  adds  to  this  the 
further  power  of  believing,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  that  each  step 
in  the  series  of  acts  which  it  plans  will  be  followed  by  the  consequence 
connected  with  it  in  thought.  Xow  this  implies  inference  from  past 
experience ;  and  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  process  of  infer- 
ence or  reasoning  properly  so  called,  we  must,  if  we  are  to  distinguish 
it  from  mere  association  of  facts,  come  back  to  the  old  theory, 
that  inference  is  the  process  of  imparting  to  the  idea  of  a  fact 
the  degree  of  assurance  which  belongs  to  it,  as  a  case  of  a  general 
principle. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  "Descent  of  Man,"  p.  41,  mentions  a  female 
baboon  who  adopted  young  dogs  and  cats,  which  she  continually 
carried  about;  and  he  tells  that  an  adopted  kitten  scratched  this 
•affectionate  baboon,  "  who,"  he  says,  "  certainly  had  a  fine  intellect, 
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for  she  was  much  astonished  at  "being  scratched,  and  immediately 
examined  the  kitten's  feet,  and  without  more  ado  bit  off  the  claws." 
Now,  such  an  act  of  intelligence  seems  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  a 
dog.  In  the  "  Wonders  of  Animal  Instinct,"  from  the  French  of  Ernest 
Menault,  p.  363,  the  following  acute  distinction  is  drawn  between  the- 
intelligence  of  the  ourang-outang  and  that  of  the  dog. 

"The  ourang-outang,  without  being  instructed  by  man,  does  accomplish 
acts  of  which  the  most  sagacious  and  best  instructed  of  our  dogs  is  incapable. 
If  the  dog  is  chained  up,  and  the  chain  becomes  entangled,  the  animal  pulls 
it  forcibly  towards  him,  and  often  increases  the  evil,  instead  of  removing  it.. 
If  the  obstacle  continues,  he  becomes  frightened  and  cries  out,  but  never 
thinks  of  searching  into  the  cause  of  the  mischance.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
ourang-outang.  The  moment  a  similar  accident  happens  to  him,  he  tries 
to  find  out  the  real  state  of  things.  You  will  not  see  him  pulling  against  a 
powerful  obstacle  with  blind  force.  He  stops  at  once,  as  a  man  would  do> 
in  similar  circumstances.  He  turns  round  to  examine  the  cause  of  the 
occurrence.  If  the  chain  be  entangled  by  a  heap  or  weight  of  any  kind,  he 
disengages  it.  In  every  case  he  seeks  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  Is  not 
this  seeking  for  causes  a  manifest  sign  of  intelligence  1 " 

Now  it  is  much  more  than  a  sign  of  intelligence,  it  is  evidence  of 
the  power  of  thinking  a  fact  with  belief  as  a  case  of  a  general  principle ;. 
and  that  power  is  the  power  of  reasoning.  The  dog  whose  chain  is 
entangled  finds  himself  unable  to  perform  the  action  which  has  become 
usual  to  him  under  the  circumstances ;  and  he  is  merely  disturbed  by 
this  impediment  to  the  regular  play  of  his  associations.  The  ourang- 
outang  sees  in  this  check  to  his  usual  action  something  more  than  the 
fact  that  he  is  checked,  namely,  the  presence  of  a  thing  not  yet  known, 
altering  the  usual  action  of  the  chain.  If,  indeed,  such  a  thing  had 
been  observed  before  acting  in  this  way  sufficiently  often  to  form  an 
association,  the  dog  would  think  of  it  as  well  as  the  ourang-outang.. 
And  if  its  removal  on  those  occasions  had  relieved  him,  the  dog  too 
would  think  of  removing  it.  The  supposed  case,  therefore,  is  one  in 
which  such  an  association  has  not  been  formed.  The  ourang-outang 
may  never  before  have  been  confined  by  a  tangled  chain ;  the  baboon 
may  never  before  have  been  scratched  by  a  paw.  The  thought  which 
each  occurrence  suggests  to  them  is  a  fine  abstraction  from  a  far 
wider  experience,  namely,  the  presence  of  a  new  condition  when  there 
is  a  new  action.  This  is  a  fine  element  of  fact  which  belongs  in 
common  to  a  number  of  facts.  It  might  be  connected  in  thought 
with  the  present  fact  by  mere  association  of  those  other  facts  in  which 
it  was  an  element.  But  when  thus  thought,  it  would  be  too  faint  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  mind  and  govern  action.  In  order  that 
such  an  abstract  element  of  past  experience  should  govern  action,  it  is- 
necessary  that  it  should  be  strengthened  with  a  new  element  of  belief 
and  combined  in  a  sense  of  reality  with  the  present  object.  To  the 
ourang-outang  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  baboon  in  the  other,  the 
thought  of  a  new  circumstance  as  condition  of  a  new  action  was  no- 
abstract  conception,  but  a  special  part  of  the  idea  of  the  present  fact ; 
and  it  attracted  action,  suggesting  the  way  in  which  the  unpleasant- 
ness was  to  be  removed.  It  was  thought  with  a  power  which  the  dog, 
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does  not  possess,  the  power  of  combining  in  an  assured  sense  of  reality 
with  the  idea  of  an  object  some  abstract  co-existence  or  succession  which 
has  been  gathered  from  similar  objects  as  a  uniformity  of  experience  ; 
the  power,  in  a  word,  of  thinking  a  case  of  a  general  principle  with 
the  belief  which  belongs  to  it  as  such. 

Now  this  step  of  mental  development  which  may  be  observed  in 
the  ourang-outang,  as  compared  with  the  dog,  is  similar  in  its  essential 
nature  to  the  previous  step  to  which  it  is  superadded,  and  which  may 
be  observed  in  the  dog  compared  with  the  lower  vertebrate  animals. 
The  dog  can  combine  with  the  idea  of  an  act,  a  thought  of  a  further 
series  of  acts  leading  to  a  result,  so  as  to  think  the  act  with  purpose 
as  part  of  the  series.  The  ourang-outang  can  combine  with  the  idea 
of  a  fact  or  thing,  a  thought  of  other  similar  facts  or  things,  singling 
out  an  element  in  which  they  more  or  less  uniformly  agree,  so  as  to 
think  the  fact  or  thing  with  more  or  less  assurance  as  another  instance 
of  the  uniformity.  Each  is  a  new  power  of  combining  thoughts  which 
otherwise  would  have  required  a  long  course  of  repetition  in  con- 
junction with  each  other,  before  they  could  have  grown  together. 
And  each  combines  those  thoughts  in  a  closer  and  more  vivid  union 
through  the  medium  of  a  new  element,  namely,  sense  of  progress 
towards  an  end  in  the  one  case,  and  belief  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
uniformity  in  the  other. 

But  can  the  progress  of  mental  development  be  traced  through  the 
vertebrate  series  of  animals  as  having  advanced  by  these  steps  1  Can 
they  be  classed  in  reference  to  their  mental  powers  in  three  groups,  of 
which  the  lowest  can  comprise  in  one  act  of  thought  only  what  can  be 
perceived  by  sense  all  at  the  same  time,  the  second  can  comprise  in 
one  act  of  thought  a  series  of  successions  in  time  so  as  to  think  a 
single  object  of  sense  as  part  of  such  a  series,  and  the  third  can  com- 
prise in  one  act  of  thought  a  class  of  co-existences  or  successions  so  as 
to  combine  with  a  particular  fact  the  common  element  of  co-existence 
or  succession  belonging  to  the  class "? 

The  operations  of  birds  in  the  building  of  their  nests  are  evidently 
of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  beaver  in  the  construction  of 
his  dam.  They  plainly  proceed  from  an  instinctive  impulse  which  is 
independent  of  conscious  purpose,  and  which  acts  even  where  the 
circumstances  are  inconsistent  with  the  end  to  which  it  leads.  They 
indicate  therefore  no  larger  power  of  mind  than  that  which  is  limited 
in  each  of  its  acts  to  the  thought  of  one  object  of  sense,  and  which 
cannot  think  a  successive  series  with  its  result ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  migratory  instincts  of  birds.  But  it  is  rather  in  occasional 
manifestations  of  intelligence  that  the  highest  mental  power  possessed 
by  any  class  of  animals  is  to  be  seen;  for  in  every  class  the  actions 
which  are  habitual  come  to  be  performed  by  the  lower  powers.  Now 
the,  intelligence  of  birds  never  reaches  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
number  of  different  successive  acts,  nor  to  the  thought  of  a  principle. 

The  case  of  the  jackdaws,  quoted  from  Mr.  Jesse  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
seems  indeed  to  indicate  a  power  of  thinking  in  one  thought  a  series- 
of  acts  leading  to  a  result,  but  closer  examination  shows  that  this  is 
only  apparent. 
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"A  pair  of  jackdaws  endeavoured  to  construct  their  nest  in  one  of  the 
small  windows  that  lighted  the  spiral  staircase  of  an  old  church-tower.  As 
is  usual,  however,  in  such  windows,  the  sill  sloped  inwards  with  a  con- 
siderable inclination  ;  and  consequently  there  being  no  level  base  for  the 
nest,  as  soon  as  a  few  sticks  had  been  laid,  and  it  was  beginning  to  acquire 
weight,  it  slid  down.  This  seems  to  have  happened  two  or  three  times  ; 
nevertheless,  the  birds  clung  with  great  pertinacity  to  the  site  they  had 
selected,  and  at  last  devised  a  most  ingenious  method  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty.  Collecting  a  great  number  of  sticks,  they  built  up  a  sort  of  cone 
upon  the  staircase,  the  summit  of  which  rose  to  the  level  of  the  window-sill, 
and  afforded  the  requisite  support  to  the  nest.  This  cone  was  not  less  than 
six  feet  high,  and  so  large  at  its  base  as  quite  to  obstruct  the  passage  up  the 
staircase ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  material  which  it  con- 
tained, it  was  known  to  have  been  constructed  within  four  or  five  days. 
Now,  as  this  was  a  device  quite  foreign  to  the  natural  habit  of  the  bird,  and 
only  hit  upon  after  the  repeated  failure  of  its  ordinary  method  of  nest- 
building,  the  curious  adaptation  of  means  to  end  which  it  displayed  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  proceeding  from  a  design  in 
the  minds  of  the  individuals  who  executed  it." 

The  question  is,  does  this  indicate  that  jackdaws  possess  the  power 
of  comprising  in  one  act  of  thought  a  series  which  sense  could  perceive 
only  in  succession  1 

Now  the  cone  of  sticks  is  a  single  object  of  sense.  The  idea  of  it 
may  have  been  formed  by  successive  acts  of  thought,  suggested  first 
by  the  need  for  a  support  at  the  base  of  the  nest,  and  then  by  the 
need  for  an  additional  support  for  this,  and  so  on,  till  a  bottom  was 
reached ;  but  each  such  thought  would  [combine  with  the  preceding 
ones  into  an  idea  of  a  single  object  of  sense.  The  last  element  added 
to  the  idea  would  be  the  thought  of  the  foundation,  and  this  would 
suggest  the  first  act  of  construction ;  and  the  process  of  construction 
would  proceed,  realising  in  succession  the  ideas  of  the  successive  parts 
without  ever  involving  the  thought  of  more  than  a  single  object  of 
sense.  The  device  was  foreign  to  j.the  natural  habit  of  the  bird,  yet 
not  quite  foreign  to  the  thoughts  which  the  nest-building  instinct 
involves.  For  the  various  peculiarities  of  the  sites  chosen  for  nests 
must  awaken  in  birds  instinctive  associations  of  corresponding  varieties 
of  construction,  and  these  must  involve  ideas  of  supports,  and  of  the 
other  requisites  for  stability. 

The  nest-building  instinct  must  also  often  involve  a  desire  for 
shelter  and  protection ;  and  with  those  birds  which  have  vivid  and 
distinct  mental  action,  a  special  need  for  shelter  may  awaken  in- 
stinctive associations  which  suggest  the  construction  of  artificial 
shelter.  Such  constructions  may  seem  to  require  a  number  of  different 
ideas  thought  together  in  a  plan,  but  they  do  not  really  imply  the 
thought  of  more  than  a  single  object  of  sense  at  one  time.  Thus  a 
pair  of  magpies,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  there  were  no  trees,  built 
their  nest  in  a  gooseberry  bush,  and  frequented  it  for  years.  But  as 
it  was  accessible  to  foxes,  cats,  and  other  animals,  they  barricaded 
with  a  circle  of  briars  and  thorns  not  only  the  nest,  but  the  whole 
bush.1  In  this  case  the  desire  for  protection  would  operate  succes- 

1  Watson's  "Reasoning  Power  in  Animals,"  p.  348. 
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sively  with  regard  to  each  side  of  the  nest,  and  would  suggest  suc- 
cessively the  erection  of  each  piece  of  the  barricade,  without  ever 
thinking  more  than  a  single  object  at  once. 

For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  when  an  object  is  thought  with  desire, 
and  when  it  suggests  through  former  association  what  led  to  its  own 
attainment,  the  desire  will  attach  itself  to  this  suggested  idea,  even 
though  there  be  no  power  of  thinking  means  and  end  together.  In 
order  that  the  original  desire  should  thus  be  taken  up  by  a  series  of 
means,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  sought  after  one  another  as  ends,  a 
process  of  association  is  necessary  which  requires  a  long  course  of 
repetition  ;  but  this  would  never  take  place,  unless  there  was  a  partial 
transfusion  of  desire  to  the  nearest  means  in  the  first  instance.  And 
M-hen  the  desire  is  strong  this  transfusion  will  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  immediate  mean  to  be  sought  even  where  each  thought  is  limited 
to  one  object  of  sense.  Thus  birds  as  well  as  mammalia  seem  to  have 
intelligence  enough,  when  accustomed  to  the  company  of  man,  to 
associate  human  intervention  with  relief  of  their  distress  in  special 
cases,  and  to  apply  to  man  for  help ;  and  when  his  help  has  come  to 
them  in  a  painful  form,  as  for  example  in  a  surgical  operation,  they 
continue  to  desire  it  notwithstanding  the  present  pain.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  animal  below  the  order  to  which  the  beaver 
belongs  can  think  a  series  of  sense-perceptions  or  a  general  principle, 
though  there  may  be  cases  which  simulate  these  powers.  The  old 
story  of  the  raven  throwing  pebbles  into  water  as  if  to  raise  its  level, 
seems  to  indicate  the  knowledge  of  a  general  principle  ;  but  if  the 
incident  ever  occurred,  it  was  more  probably  a  suggestion  from  the 
familiar  act  of  standing  on  a  stone  to  drink  in  a  stream,  in  which  the 
bird  thought  only  this  single  act. 

In  the  order  of  rodents,  to  which  the  beaver  and  the  rat  belong,  we 
first  meet  the  power  of  thinking  a  series  of  acts,  but  this  power  is  still 
so  limited  in  them  that  the  series  of  acts  which  they  perform  with 
conscious  purpose  consist  only  of  one  or  two  acts,  or  of  one  or  two 
acts  repeated  over  and  over  again.  A  more  diversified  series  of  acts, 
like  that  which  is  required  in  the  construction  of  the  beaver's  dam,  is 
with  them  instinctive.  Moreover,  they  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to 
perform  those  actions  which  involve  the  most  design  in  combinations 
in  which  several  are  engaged,  each  one  doing  a  part  of  the  action. 
This  is  a  feature  of  resemblance  to  the  intelligence  of  insects,  and 
corresponds  to  a  limited  power  of  thinking  a  series  of  acts.  For  this 
simultaneous  performance  by  the  community  of  all  the  steps  leading 
to  an  end  helps  to  enable  each  to  perceive  by  sense  the  entire  series 
all  at  the  same  time.  The  ruminants  have  a  larger  power  of  thinking 
a  series  of  acts,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  artifices  of  the  hunted  stag, 
though  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  these  may  be  instinctive ;  and 
still  more  clearly  in  the  intelligence  of  the  oxen  of  the  Hottentots, 
which  in  war  fight  with  the  Hottentots  against  their  enemies  and  in 
peace  perform  for  them  the  same  services  that  are  elsewhere  performed 
by  dogs.  In  the  pachydermata,  the  power  of  plan  and  purpose  and 
of  understanding  a  series  of  acts  which  is  expected  from  them  is 
clearly  manifested  by  the  elephant.  And  though  the  other  pachyder- 
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mata  are  so  inferior  in  intelligence  to  the  elephant,  the  inferiority  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  their  thoughts,  but  in  vividness  and  distinctness. 
In  the  carnivora,  the  intelligence  of  the  dog  and  of  the  fox,  and  of 
the  other  animals  of  the  order,  exhibits  clearly  the  power  of  design ; 
and  the  dog,  moreover,  shows  his  power  of  thinking  a  series  of  acts 
by  the  signs  which  he  gives  of  feeling  guilty,  or  ashamed,  or  proud 
on  account  of  his  conduct.  In  the  quadrumana  there  appears  for  the 
first  time,  in  addition  to  the  powers  of  purpose,  a  sense  of  general 
principles ;  and  this,  as  has  been  shown,  appears  with  clearness  in  the 
anthropoid  apes. 

Now,  such  being  in  outline  the  development  of  the  powers  of  intel- 
ligence in  vertebrate  animals,  what  is  the  course  of  development  of 
their  brain  ? 

This  question  may  be  answered  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Dr.  Carpenter's  "Mental  Physiology,"  p.  116. 

"  That  the  different  portions  of  the  cerebrum  should  have  different  parts 
to  perform  in  that  wonderful  series  of  operations  by  which  the  brain  as  a 
whole  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  mind  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  in 
itself  improbable.  But  no  determination  of  this  kind' can  have  the  least 
scientific  value  that  is  not  based  on  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  an  d 
embryonic  development.  In  ascending  the  vertebrate  series  we  find  tha  t 
this  organ  not  only  increases  in  relative  size  and  becomes  more  complex  in 
general  structure,  but  undergoes  progressive  additions,  which  can  be  defined 
with  considerable  precision.  For  the  cerebrum  of  oviparous  vertebrata 
is  not  a  miniature  representative  of  the  entire  cerebrum  of  man,  but  cor- 
responds only  with  its  '  anterior  lobe,'  and  is  entirely  deficient  in  that  great 
transverse  commissure,  the  corpus  callosum,  the  first  appearance  of  which 
in  the  placental  mammals  constitutes  '  the  greatest  and  most  sudden  modi- 
fication exhibited  by  the  brain  in  the  whole  vertebrated  series '  (Huxley). 
It  is  among  the  smooth-brained  rodentia  that  we  meet  with  the  first  distinct 
indication  of  a  'middle  lobe'  marked  off  from  the  anterior  by  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  ;  this  lobe  attains  a  considerably  greater  development  in  the  carni- 
vora ;  but  even  in  the  lemurs  it  still  forms  the  hindermost  portion  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  'posterior  lobe'  makes  its  first  appearance  in  monkeys, 
and  is  distinctly  present  in  the  anthropoid  apes.  The  evolution  of  the 
human  cerebrum  follows  the  same  course.  For  in  the  first  phase  of  its 
development,  which  presents  itself  during  the  second  and  third  months, 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  but  the  anterior  lobes  ;  in  the  second,  which 
lasts  from  the  latter  part  of  the  third  month  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth, 
the  middle  lobes  make  their  appearance,  and  it  is  not  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifth  month  that  the  third  period  commences,  characterised  by  the 
development  of  the  posterior  lobes,  which  sprout  as  it  were  from  the  back 
of  the  middle  lobes,  and  remain  for  some  time  distinctly  marked  off  iivm 
them  by  a  furrow." 

These  facts  of  embryonic  development  give  great  significance  to  the 
facts  previously  mentioned  of  comparative  anatomy.  And  the  latter 
have  such  correspondence  with  the  sketch  just  given  here  of  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  intelligence  as  at  once  to  suggest  that 
the  functions  of  the  anterior  lobe  belong  to  the  act  of  thinking  single 
objects  of  sense,  those  of  the  middle  lobe  to  the  act  of  thinking  such 
objects  with  a  sense  of  a  succession  of  them  and  as  part  of  that  suc- 
cession, and  those  of  the  posterior  lobe  to  the  act  of  thinking  a 
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co-existence  or  succession  of  them  as  a  case  of  a  general  principle. 
But  as  the  development  of  intelligence  in  vertebrate  animals,  even  if 
the  view  just  taken  of  it  be  correct,  may  be  thought  to  be  connected 
rather  with  other  features  of  the  development  of  the  brain,  and  as  the 
view  taken  of  the  course  of  development  of  intelligence  may  itself  be 
questioned,  it  may  be  well  to  study  the  question  from  another  point 
of  view.  I  shall  therefore  consider  briefly  the  functional  meaning  of 
those  other  features  of  brain  development  as  it  may  be  suggested  by 
the  analogies  of  the  nervous  system  itself,  and  that  of  the  successive 
addition  of  the  three  lobes  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  analogies 
of  development  in  general. 

There  are  two  other  striking  features  in  the  development  of  the 
brain  in  the  vertebrate  series  of  animals,  namely,  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  superficial  or  cortical  layer  of  the  brain,  and  the 
increased  development  of  the  fibres  which  connect  together  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  brain. 

Xow  the  superficial  layer  of  the  brain  is  the  part  where  the  nerve 
force  of  the  brain  is  developed,  and  its  increase,  supposing  the  func- 
tional activity  of  any  given  extent  of  it  to  remain  undiminished, 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  increased  development  of  cerebral  force, 
and  therefore  of  mental  action.  Moreover,  such  an  increase  of  the 
superficial  layer,  without  any  change  of  the  relations  of  its  parts, 
would  magnify  each  part  so  that  an  amount  of  cerebral  force  corre- 
sponding to  a  thought  might  be  developed  in  a  smaller  fraction  of  the 
whole.  Thus  the  actions  of  the  brain  in  connection  with  the  mind 
would  be  subdivided  and  thought  analysed  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  number  and  depth  of  its  convolutions,  would  be  not  only  an 
increased  amount  of  mental  action,  but  also  an  increased  subdivision 
of  thought ;  that  which  was  a  single  idea  of  an  object  being  broken  up 
at  pleasure  into  a  number  of  different  ideas. 

An  increase  of  mental  action  corresponding  to  an  increase  of  the 
convolutions  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  indications  observable  in 
dogs  that  they  dream  in  their  sleep.  It  is  more  distinctly  manifested 
in  the  curiosity  displayed  by  monkeys,  and  in  that  general  interest 
taken  by  them  in  objects  irrespective  of  utility,  which  has  caused 
some  authors  to  impute  to  them  an  inferiority  to  other  animals  in 
common  sense.  But  the  increase  of  mental  action  is  chiefly  to  be 
seen  in  whatever  shows  a  habit  of  reflection.  And  though  the  higher 
animals  maybe  observed  contemplating  objects,  the  power  of  reflection 
is  scarcely  open  to  our  observation  except  in  ourselves.  In  us  it  is 
developed  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  brain  and  of  its  functional  activity  as  shown  by 
the  increased  supply  of  blood. 

The  analysis  of  thought  which  is  probably  also  connected  with 
this  particular  brain-development  breaks  up  the  idea  of  a  single  object 
of  sense  into  ideas  of  parts  which  are  seen  to  constitute  it.  It  is  no 
doubt  concerned  in  that  observation  of  the  way  in  which  things  act 
on  other  things  which  leads  monkeys  and  apes  to  use  instruments, 
though  this  is  of  course  facilitated  by  their  having  hands.  With 
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this  analysis  of  thought  is  connected  the  development  of  the  powers 
of  abstraction,  and  comparison,  and  perception  of  relation.  For 
though  these  powers  are  possessed  in  their  essence  [by  all  animals 
which  can  at  will  observe  either  separately  or  together  objects  which 
are  together  before  their  senses,  yet  in  order  that  they  may  act  with 
any  degree  of  fineness  a  fine  analysis  of  thought  is  needed.  In  human 
language,  the  analysis  of  thought  reaches  its  acme. 

The  second  principal  feature  in  the  development  of  the  brain  is 
that  of  the  system  of  nerve-fibres  which  connect  the  parts  of  the  brain 
with  each  other.  These  must  minister  to  the  action  on  each  other  of 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  serve  to  make  the  action  of  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  brain  consentaneous,  so  as  to  give  correspondence  to 
the  muscular  action  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  strength  and 
steadiness  to  thought.  Attention  and  volition  require  this  unfaltering 
unity  of  action  ;  for  if  any  part  concerned  did  not  concur  decisively, 
its  indecision  would  affect  the  other  parts.  And  in  proportion  as 
powers  of  thought  are  developed  which  are  less  closely  connected  with 
sense,  there  is  still  more  need  of  these  connections  to  preserve  that 
unity  of  action  which  the  impressions  of  special  sense,  by  reason  of 
their  decisive  unity,  give  to  cerebral  action  immediately  connected 
with  them.  Accordingly,  the  great  transverse  commissure  which 
connects  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  cerebrum  appears  first  with  any 
degree  of  development  worthy  of  notice  in  the  rodent  order  of  the 
mammalia  along  with  the  middle  lobe.  Thus  neither  the  convolutions 
nor  the  fibres  of  the  brain  seem  to  have  any  tendency  to  give  that 
extension  to  thought  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  three  lobes. 
They  improve  the  action  of  the  brain  rather  than  enlarge  the  range  of 
its  objects.  But  the  development  of  each  additional  organ  of  intelli- 
gence extends  the  range  of  the  objects  of  thought.  And  it  is  as 
superadded  developments  that  the  three  lobes  appear  both  in  the 
vertebrate  series  of  animals,  and  in  the  development  of  the  human 
embryo. 

And  now  what  suggestions  as  to  the  functions  of  the  three 
lobes  may  be  derived  from  the  general  analogies  of  development  as 
giving  successively  the  advantages  which  are  needed  in  the  struggle 
for  life  1 l 

The  general  function  of  the  cerebrum  is  to  direct  the  actions  of  the 
body  by  thoughts  of  the  mind  to  the  attainment  of  desirable  ends,  and 
each  distinct  addition  which  it  receives  may  be  expected  to  correspond 
to  a  distinct  enlargement  of  that  power.2 

1  The  development  spoken  of  is  only  that  which  is  to  be  observed  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  comparing  the  higher  animals  with  the  lower.     Whatever  theory  be  adopted 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  development  has  been  produced,  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
general  each  new  development  gives  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  that 
the  general  course  of  development  corresponds  with  the  satisfaction  of  these  succes- 
sive needs. 

2  It  is  an  essential  property  of  the  nervous  system  to  form  associations,  and  any 
higher  development  of  that  system  must  exalt  the  power  of  association.     Wheu  an 
action  has  been  performed  by  a  part  of  the  nervous  system,  the  restoration  by  nutri- 
tion of  the  force  expended  in  the  action  seems  to  adjust  itself  to  the  then  condition 
of  the  organ,  so  that  Avhen  the  action  is  performed  again,  the  organ  in  recovering  its 
equilibrium  after  the  action  tends  to  be  thrown  into  that  same  condition.     And  if 
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The  intelligence  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  desirable  ends  con- 
sists of  knowledge  of  the  ends  and  knowledge  of  the  means  ;  but  this 
degree  of  intelligence  is  only  gradually  attained.     AVe  find  that  in 
some  animals  which  have  no  cerebrum  certain  sensations  have  become, 
associated  with  the  origination  of  certain  muscular  movements,  so  as 
to  direct  the  actions  of  the  body  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of 
external  things  which  sensation  gives.      We  must  suppose  that  in 
these  animals,  when  a  new  sensation  of  a  pleasurable  kind  has  been 
imparted  by  an  object,  the  presence  of  a  similar  object  again  will  tend 
to  recall  that  sensation.     A  mental  state  thus  elicited  by  association 
follows  that  which    calls  it  forth;    and  the   obscure  sensation  thus 
recalled  by  the  recurrence  of  the  object  will  follow  the  impression 
which  the  object  makes  directly  on  the  senses.     Now  the  pleasure  of 
the  recalled  sensation  must  be  combined  with  the  direct  impressions 
made  by  the  object,  instead  of  only  following  them,  in  order  that  the 
present  object,  and  not  the  mere  past  sensation,  may  be  the  object  of 
desire.     A  pleasurable  sensation  thus  awakened  by  association  tends 
gradually  to  coalesce  with  that  which  often  calls  it  forth.     But  this 
process  is  too  slow  for  the  prompt  recognition  of  desirable  objects ; 
and  the  demand  for  development  therefore  will  be  the  want  of  an 
organ  to  combine  the  successive  impressions  made  by  objects  on  sense, 
so  as  more  rapidly  to  select  by  experience  those  objects  which  are 
desirable  as  ends  for  action.     Accordingly  the  first  function  of  the 
cerebrum  should  be  to  enable  the  mind  to  combine  the  impressions  of 
sense  into  perceptions  of  sensible  things,  adding  each  new  impression 
to  the  idea  of  the  thing,  as  a  quality  inhering  in  it.     Connected  with 
this  perception  of  desirable  objects  a  power  of  thinking  those  objects 
in  their  absence  is  needed  in  order  that  they  may  effectively  guide 
action  by  continuing  to  be  the  ends  towards  which  it  is  directed. 
This  need  would  be  supplied  by  an  action  of  the  cerebrum  on  the 
sensorium,  whereby  the  cerebral  states  which  are  produced  by  the 
impressions  of  sense  may  afterwards  renew  those  impressions  in  the 
centres  of  sense,  so  as  to  supply  ideas  of  absent  objects  ;  and  accord- 
on  the  first  occasion  the  action  was  followed  immediately  by  another  action  which 
quickened  the  life  of  the  organ,  as  when  an  action  gives  pleasure,  then  the  renewal 
of  the  first  action  will  tend  to  throw  the  organ  into  a  condition  which  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  exalted  life,  and  one  which  it  is  natural  for  the  organ  to  assume  after 
the  performance  of  the  two  actions  in  succession.     The  organ  will  then  not  only  be 
quickened  by  the  first  action,  but  in  the  effort  to  attain  equilibrium  will  tend  to 
perform  the  second.     And  thus  the  sequence  of  two  acts,  of  which  the  second  gives 
pleasure,  produces  a  twofold  effect.     It  combines  a  degree  of  pleasure  with  the  first 
act  in  its  next  performance,  and  it  associates  the  second  with  it  in  a  similar  degree. 
Moreover,  when  the  immediate  effect  of  any  action  is  to  promote  the  life  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  when  an  action  gives  pleasure,  it  seems  by  a  general  law  of  life 
to  attract  the  force  of  the  system  while  it  is  being  performed,  and  to  stimulate 
its  nutrition  afterwards.     The  disturbance  caused  by  it  in  the  first  instance  will  be 
the  greater,  and  when  afterwards  induced  by  an  antecedent  associated  action  will 
have  the  more  force  in  eliciting  it  again  to  attain  equilibrium  :  and  the  subsequent 
nutrition  being  accomplished  more  quickly  while  the  one  condition  of  the  organ 
lasts,  will  correspond  more  closely  to  that  condition,  and  cause  it  to  be  reproduced 
afterwards  more  faithfully.     Thus  an  attractive  action  will  have  a  special  tendency 
to  be  associated  with  another  action  which  preceded  it,  and  will  also  tend  to  infuse 
into  that  other  action  a  portion  of  its  own  attractiveness.     A  painful  action  arouses 
the  life  of  the  nervous  system  to  resist  it,  so  that  it  too  has  a  special  tendency  to- 
form  an  association  ;  but  here  the  association  is  negative  of  the  action. 
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ingly  the  function  of  the  first  lobe  of  the^cerebrum  in  connection  with 
thought  should  be  to  act  with  the  sensorium  in  the  perception  of 
sensible  things,  and  afterwards  in  the  renewal  of  the  idea  of  them. 

If  we  analyse  our  own  consciousness  we  find  that  there  is  in  every 
perception  or  idea  of  external  things  an  element  of  thought  which  is 
the  centre  or  nucleus  of  our  idea  of  the  thing.  This  element  of 
thought,  though  it  has  no  mental  image,  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
human  mind  as  substance ;  and  the  thought  of  substance  therefore  in 
a  more  or  less  indistinct  and  rudimentary  form  is  probably  what 
corresponds  to  the  first  contribution  which  the  cerebrum  gives  to  the 
•  powers  of  thought.  In  this  element  the  sensations  are  combined  into 
unities ;  for  to  substance  they  are  all  referred  as  qualities  inhering  in 
it,  and  constituting  with  it  sensible  things.  And  the  first  rudiments 
of  position  and  dimension  are  probably  added  to  the  ideas  of  things 
from  the  series  of  muscular  sensations  associated  with  the  sight  of 
them  during  the  motion  to  them  or  about  them.  As  the  cerebrum 
grows  in  the  vertebrate  series  of  animals  and  thought  gets  subdivided, 
the  comparative  attributes  of  things  and  the  relations  of  things  are 
thought ;  new  emotions,  desires,  and  aversions  grow  out  of  the  associa- 
tions of  ideas  of  things  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  which  are 
essentially  involved  in  various  modes  of  nervous  action  ;  and  possibly 
that  reaction  of  the  cerebrum,  whereby  after  one  thought  has  been 
conceived  another  is  elicited  in  the  mind,  may  become  localised  in 
different  parts,  and  specialised  as  different  powers  for  ordering  the 
successions  of  thought,  so  as  to  compare,  combine,  observe  relations, 
and  awaken  emotions ;  the  cerebrum  and  sensorium  being  both  pro- 
bably in  action  whenever  an  idea  or  mental  image  is  before  the  mind. 
The  cerebrum  is  also  connected  with  the  centres  of  motion,  combining 
into  unities  groups  of  muscular  actions  as  it  combines  into  unities 
groups  of  impressions  of  sense,  and  extending  and  facilitating  the 
associations  between  thought  and  action.  Simultaneously  with  the 
cerebrum  the  cerebellum  also  makes  its  appearance  in  vertebrate 
animals.  It  is  believed  to  co-ordinate  the  actions  of  the  muscles  with 
one  another ;  and  as  its  connections  are  principally  with  the  spinal 
cord,  it  probably  serves  as  a  store  of  force,  which  having  been  set  in 
action  by  the  contracted  muscles  through  the  posterior  nerves,  con- 
tinues to  maintain  through  the  anterior  nerves  the  stimulus  to  muscular 
action.  Thus  the  cerebellum  probably  keeps  up  the  activity  of  the 
groups  of  muscles  which  have  been  set  in  motion,  that  the  momentary 
impulses  which  come  from  the  brain  may  carry  on  with  steadiness  the 
progress  of  the  action.  For  volition  acts  at  each  moment  in  producing 
slight  changes  in  the  existing  action  of  the  muscles,  or  directing  that 
that  action  shall  be  unchanged  or  suspended. 

Now  after  the  power  of  thinking  the  ends  of  action  the  next 
development  which  is  needed  in  the  furthering  of  attainment  is  the 
power  of  thinking  the  means.  For  though  the  various  steps  in  the 
process  of  attaining  an  end  may  be  joined  one  to  the  other  by  associa- 
tion, action  will  not  be  moved  to  take  those  steps  till  the  desire 
inspired  by  the  end  has  been  transferred  to  them,  and  this  trans- 
ference by  association  is,  as  has  been  said  before,  a  gradual  process. 
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The  same  necessity  therefore  for  a  new  power  of  combination  which 
demanded  the  first  development  of  the  cerebrum  in  order  to  combine 
sensations  into  a  perception  of  a  sensible  thing,  will  demand  a  fresh 
development  of  that  power  in  order  that  the  mind  may  think  means 
in  combination  with  their  end,  as  leading  to  it.  The  desire  inspired 
by  the  end  will  then  combine  with  the  means  so  as  to  prompt  their 
adoption  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  means  as  such,  that  is,  as  leading  to  the 
end,  will  be  formed,  and  may  be  renewed  in  their  absence  so  as  to 
maintain  the  guidance  of  action. 

Thus  the  middle  lobe  would  be  developed  to  act  along  with  the 
anterior  lobe  so  as  to  give  a  sense  of  the  series  leading  to  the  end  ; 
though  there  can  be  no  idea  or  mental  image  except  of  that  part  of 
the  series  with  which  the  cerebrum  is  impressing  the  sensorium.  To 
the  middle  lobe  thus  acting  with  the  anterior  would  belong  on  this 
supposition  the  power  of  thinking  acts  with  a  view  to  their  end,  the 
power  of  thinking  a  series  of  occurrences,  the  distinct  sense  of  time, 
a  fuller  development  of  that  idea  of  space  which  springs  from  the 
sense,  of  a  series  of  muscular  movements,  the  thought  of  action  or  fact 
as  part  of  a  series,  and  therefore  involving  time ;  and  as  substance  is 
the  special  thought  corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  anterior  lobe, 
so  fact  or  occurrence  in  time  would  be  the  special  thought  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  middle  lobe,  combining  into  a  unity  the  series 
comprehended  within  the  time  of  occurrence,  and  inhering  in  a  subject 
which  is  thought  by  means  of  the  anterior  lobe  and  sensorium.  As 
the  cerebrum  grew  in  the  development  of  the  vertebrate  series  and 
thought  wras  subdivided,  the  relations  •  and  the  comparative  attributes 
of  facts  and  actions  would  be  thought,  and  new  emotions,  desires,  and 
aversions  would  be  formed  in  connection  with  them.  Particular 
powers  of  combining  them  and  comparing  them,  and  thinking  them 
with  an  emotional  sense  of  them,  might  possibly  be  located  in  different 
parts  of  that  region  of  the  cerebrum  which  consists  of  the  anterior 
and  the  middle  lobe,  and  it  would  be  the  seat  of  all  moral  sentiments 
inspired  by  action  which  are  formed  by  association  with  facts.  To 
that  region  would  belong  whatever  is  expressed  in  language  by  the 
verb ;  and  it  is  some  confirmation  of  this  view,  that,  among  the  strange 
effects  of  cerebral  disease  producing  aphasia  or  loss  of  correct  speech, 
it  is  found  that  sometimes  the  nouns  are  lost  while  the  use  of  verbs 
is  unimpaired,  and  sometimes  the  contrary  ;  as  if  the  verb  belonged 
to  a  different  part  of  the  brain  from  the  noun.  With  muscular  action 
the  middle  lobe  would  have  indirect  connection  through  the  anterior, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  immediate  union  with  the  anterior  it  might 
conceivably  acquire  direct  connections  of  its  own. 

Now,  if  such  be  indeed  the  course  of  development,  each  lobe  carries 
forward  by  one  step  the  power  of  directing  action  to  the  attainment  of 
its  object.  Through  the  anterior  lobe  the  mind  combines  with  the 
ideas  of  things  the  sense  of  desirable  impressions  as  qualities  inhering 
in  them,  so  as  to  think  things  as  desirable  ends  of  actien  ;  and  through 
the  middle  lobe  it  combines  with  the  end  of  action  steps  in  the  process 
of  attainment  so  as  to  think  these  as  means  leading  to  it.  But  another 
power  is  needed  for  the  secure  guidance  of  action  towards  attainment. 
VOL.  II.  2  C 
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A  desirable  quality  may  be  erroneously  attributed  to  an  object  which 
does  not  possess  it.  Means  may  be  thought  as  leading  to  an  end 
which  they  have  no  real  tendency  to  secure.  In  order  that  action  may 
be  directed  rightly  a  further  development  of  intelligence  is  needed. 
Not  only  must  there  be  the  thought  of  ends  and  of  means,  but  the 
knowledge  of  ends  and  of  means — the  power  of  judging  by  past 
experience  whether  the  object  really  has  the  quality,  and  whether  the 
means  are  really  conducive  to  the  end.  There  may  arise  from  associa- 
tion with  the  past  experience  of  similar  cases  a  suggestion  of  the 
quality  as  belonging  to  the  present  object,  or  of  the  means  as  con- 
ducive to  the  present  end ;  and  this  suggestion  will  be  more  or  less 
strong  according  to  the  frequency  and  uniformity  and  interest  of  the 
past  experience.  But  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  suggestion  is 
not  sufficient  guide  to  the  reality  or  unreality  of  that  which  is  suggested. 
The  idea  of  it  may  be  weak  because  the  experience  of  it  was  scanty 
though  quite  uniform.  And  the  idea  of  it  may  be  strong  because  the 
experience  of  it  was  accompanied  by  special  interest,  though  there 
were  many  cases  in  which  it  was  not  realised.  What  is  needed  is  a 
sense  of  the  degree  of  uniformity  of  occurrence  in  cases  similar  to  the 
present,  and  the  extension  of  that  degree  of  uniformity  to  the  present 
case ;  in  other  words,  a  power  of  thinking  the  degree  of  uniformity  of 
past  experience  in  combination  with  the  present  case,  so  as  to  impart 
to  the  present  case  a  belief  in  the  presence  of  the  element  proportioned 
to  that  uniformity.  This  should  be  the  next  development ;  and 
accordingly  the  posterior  lobe  should  act  along  with  the  middle  and 
anterior  lobes  in  such  a  way,  that  when  by  the  associations  which 
they  form  the  thought  of  a  fact  or  thing  awakens  the  thoughts  of 
other  like  facts  or  things,  then  the  posterior  lobe  shall  receive  the  im- 
pressions of  those  other  ideas,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  an 
additional  element  in  which  they  agree,  and  strengthening  that  element 
in  proportion  to  the  uniformity  of  the  agreement,  to  combine  it  in  a 
corresponding  strength  of  apprehended  fact  with  the  object  which  is 
before  the  mind.  This  would  be,  in  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  form, 
according  to  the  degree  of  development,  the  power  of  thinking  a  fact 
as  a  case  of  a  principle.  It  is  the  physiological  expression  of  the  first 
obscure  beginning  of  syllogistic  reasoning.  To  the  posterior  lobe  thus 
acting  with  the  middle  and  anterior  lobes  would  belong,  according  to 
this  view,  reasoning  and  principle  and  all  the  tendency  to  generalise 
in  the  sphere  of  fact  and  in  the  sphere  of  morality.  As  the  cerebrum 
grew  in  the  course  of  vertebrate  development  and  thought  was  sub- 
divided, the  relations  and  comparative  attributes  of  general  principles 
would  be  thought,  and  possibly  special  powers  of  dealing  with  general 
principles  and  seeing  emotional  aspects  of  them  might  be  localised  in 
the  cerebrum.  The  associations  of  action  with  reward  and  punish- 
ment, approval  and  disapproval,  already  formed  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  middle  and  anterior  lobes,  would  be  generalised  by  that  of  the 
developed  cerebrum  into  universal  principles  of  morality  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  constraining  influence  which  such 
associations  exert  on  conduct  would  be  elevated  into  natural  obligation. 
Thus  the  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  three  lobes 
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of  the  cerebrum  which  is  suggested  by  the  natural  order  of  develop- 
ment as  determined  by  the  great  requirements  of  life,  is  that  which 
an  analysis  of  the  degrees  of  intelligence  in  vertebrate  animals  seems 
also  to  indicate.  So  that  though  each  class  of  facts  is  so  intricate  and 
obscure  as  scarcely  to  afford  a  solid  footing  for  investigation,  yet  their 
agreement  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  give  a  degree  of  positive  pro- 
bability to  the  general  views  here  given  of  the  mechanism  of  thought 
in  the  brain.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  considerable  portions  of  the 
cerebrum  may  be  removed  without  any  apparent  mutilation  of  the 
powers  of  thought,  showing  that  no  part  of  the  cerebrum  is  specially 
connected  with  any  act  of  the  mind,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  acts 
of  the  mind  become  by  association  so  connected  with  each  other  that 
in  each  thought  there  are  many  associated  elements,  and  the  cor- 
responding seat  of  cerebral  activity  would  be  not  in  one  but  in  many 
localities  throughout  the  brain.  Even  if  some  of  these  were  removed, 
the  action  of  the  others  would  still,  by  association,  elicit  and  be  elicited 
by  the  accustomed  impressions  of  the  sensorium  and  stimulation  of  the 
centres  of  muscular  action.  Moreover,  in  other  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, the  impaired  action  of  one  organ  is  often  replaced  by  a  new  action 
of  other  organs,  owing  to  the  demand  which  the  general  habit  of  the 
body  sets  up  for  that  which  is  missing.  Much  more  may  such  substi- 
tution take  place  in  the  brain,  the  action  of  a  lost  part  being  supplied 
by  new  action  of  another  part,  when  the  parts  are  all  so  associated  in 
action  and  so  closely  akin  as  parts  of  the  same  organ. 

If  there  be  such  a  distribution  of  function  through  the  brain,  each 
part  may  receive  impressions  from  other  parts,  and  give  to  the  impres- 
sions which  it  receives  the  form  which  is  proper  to  its  own  action. 
Thus  the  anterior  lobe  may  receive  from  seats  of  simultaneous  action 
in  the  middle  lobe,  in  itself,  and  in  the  sensory  ganglia,  impressions 
of  fact  occurring  in  time,  and  to  its  action  on  those  impressions  would 
correspond  in  the  mind  a  conception  of  fact,  in  which  it  would  be 
summed  up  as  a  substantive  object.  Or  the  anterior  lobe  may  receive 
from  seats  of  simultaneous  action  in  the  three  lobes  and  in  the  sensory 
ganglia  impressions  of  general  principles,  and  to  its  action  on  those 
impressions  would  correspond  the  thought  of  general  principles  as 
substantive  objects.  And  in  each  case  the  relations  and  attributes  of 
such  objects  would  come  within  the  scope  of  the  mind. 


Xow  what  is  there  in  language  which  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
lower  animals  1  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  cannot  think 
of  absent  objects  and  give  their  attention  to  parts  of  these,  so  as  to 
abstract  those  parts  from  the  remainder.  And  if  the  foregoing  specula- 
tion be  not  erroneous,  there  is  no  form  of  thought  expressed  in  lan- 
guage which  is  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
mammalia.  Moreover,  a  fact  or  other  object  which  awakens  a  strong 
feeling  of  any  kind  in  an  animal  will  prompt  expression  of  an  inter- 
j optional  nature,  and  such  expression  may  be  connected  by  association 
with  such  object  of  thought  in  the  general  experience  of  the  species, 
so  as  to  suggest  the  thought  of  it  to  another  individual.  And  such 
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communication  of  thought  might  be  carried  cmt  to  a  great  extent  if 
found  advantageous  to  the  species. 

Expression  of  this  kind  arises  from  the  need  for  an  outlet  through 
which  the  nervous  disturbance  caused  by  the  impression  of  the  object 
may  be  discharged.  The  action  is  propagated  from  the  nervous 
centres  which  have  been  disturbed  by  the  impression,  and  spends 
itself  partly  in  working  the  organs  of  utterance,  and  partly  on  the 
sensations  which  their-  action  produces.  The  disturbance  is  thus 
diffused,  and  the  original  seats  of  it  recover  their  equilibrium  more 
easily.  And  no  doubt  the  expression  of  thought  in  human  speech 
has  a  similar  origin.  The  thoughts  which  were  expressed  originally, 
involved  a  cerebral  disturbance  which  needed  an  outlet  for  its  dis- 
charge, and  the  readiest  outlet  was  audible  utterance.  Afterwards  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  communicating  thought  would  stimulate 
expression  and  prompt  an  effort  to  imitate  the  thought  in  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  utterance,  and  promote  the  development  of  language. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  its  original  source  was  different 
from  that  of  audible  expression  amongst  the  lower  animals. 

Now  if  this  be  so,  the  peculiarity  of  human  speech  is,  that  it  gives 
expression  to  such  fine  elements  of  thought  without  being  moved  by 
the  force  of  any  other  associated  emotion  except  the  pleasure  or 
utility  of  expressing  them.  The  conceptions  of  facts  are  broken  into 
their  constituent  parts,  and  these  elements,  though  so  fine,  are  yet 
thought  with  such  development  of  cerebral  force  that  its  discharge 
produces  audible  utterance  to  relieve  the  interest  of  the  thought  by 
imparting  it.  The  nerve  force  which  is  expended  in  such  utterance, 
with  its  accompanying  sensations,  is  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
cerebral  energy  engaged  in  the  thought  which  is  expressed.  And 
what  language  reveals  as  man's  peculiarity  is  the  amount  of  his 
cerebral  energy. 

This  peculiarity  in  man  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  development  of 
his  brain  and  by  the  proportion  of  his  blood  which  goes  to  sustain  its 
action  and  nutrition.  And  such  vastly  superior  cerebral  energy  in 
man  compared  with  the  lower  animals  implies  that  their  intelligence 
consists  of  little  more  than  mere  rudiments  of  his  thoughts.  A 
difference  in  kind  separates  human  thought  from  the  intelligence  of 
those  animals  which  cannot  think  fact  or  general  principle.  And 
even  the  highest  of  the  mammalia  below  man  seem  to  have  only  the 
beginnings  of  the  latter.  So  that  even  from  their  intelligence  human 
thought  is  broadly  distinguished  by  the  full  apprehension  of  general 
principles  which  is  involved  in  the  power  of  reasoning 'and  in  the 
very  ideas  of  causation,  of  the  constitution  and  properties  of  things, 
and  of  the  moral  law. 


THE    END. 
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